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Art.  I. — The  Grounds  of  Faith.     A   Series  of  Four  Lectures,  hj  the 
Rbv.  H.  E.  Mannivo.    London:  Burns  and  Lambert,  1852. 

A  STORY  is  told  of  one  of  the  Esquire  Bedels  of 
Oxford,  that,  being  on  his  death-bed,  he  sent  for  some 
one  to  administer  spiritual  consolation  to  him. .  The  clergy- 
man who  came  reminded  him  of  the  special  privilege  he 
had,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  enjoyed,  of  assisting  at  all  the 
sermons  preached  by  the  greatest  lights  of  the  u  niversity. 
"  Yes,  Sir,"  the  man  replied,  '*  for  six-and-thirty  years  I 
have  listened  to  the  discourses  delivered  from  the  pulpit  of. 
the  University,  and,  thank  God,  I  die  a  Christian.  ' 

This  is  discouraging,  and  more  especially  in  a  religious 
communion,  which  enjoins  on  its  members  that,  as  the 
necessary  part  of  a  Christian  education,  "  they  shall  chiefly 
be  called  upon  to  hear  sermons."  But  we  are  not  come 
to  this.  Amongst  ourselves  people  sometimes  complain  of 
sermons  being  too  long  or  too  dull— that  they  take  no 
pleasure  in  assisting  at  them,  and  feel  them  to  be  a  bore, 
but  that  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  sermons  should  be 
such  as  we  have  referred  to,  we  must  regard  as  a  develop- 
ment belonging  exclusively  to  a  false  communion. 

But  why  is  it  that  the  faithful  are  oftentimes  found  to 
complain  of  preaching  as  if  it  a  were  a  thing  rather  to  be 
endured  than  delighted  in?    Whence  does  the  distaste 
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arise  ?  In  the  present  day  especially,  lectures  on  all  sub- 
jects seem  the  rage.  ^  There  are  lectures  on  Music,  on 
Chemistry,  on  Electricity,  on  the  Polarization  of  Light, 
on  Rotation  of  Crops,  and  the  Elements  of  Guano.  They 
are  well  attended,  and  the  audience  are  interested,  they 
are  attentive  at  the  lecture,  and  pleased  afterwards.  Why 
is  it  that  sermons  seem  treated  m  a  totally  diflTerent  way  ? 
Does  this  arise  solely  from  the  diflerence  of  the  subject  ? 
And  does  it  admit  of  a  remedjr  ?  We  intend  to  say  a  few 
words  on  these  points,  and,  in  short,  to  set  for  once  a 
bad  example  by  criticising  and  discussuig  Sermons  and 
Preachers. 

Why,  then,  we  ask  again,  are  people  bored  by  a  sermon, 
who  are  interested  in  a  lecture  on  the  rotation  of  crops  ? 
The  primary  reason  is  this,  that  in  the  one  case  the  audi- 
ence IS  composed  of  all  sorts  of  people,  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject  and  those  who  are  not ;  whereas  in 
the  other,  it  is  composed  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  of  persons 
who  have  acquired  a  previous  taste  and  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  They  have  made  it  already  a  matter  of  study  and 
reflection,  and  they  bring  with  them  minds  prepared  to 
enter  into  and  sit  m  judgment  on  all  that  is  said.  We 
can  always  bear  to  hear  men  talk  on  a  subject  which  is  a 
fancy  of  our  own.  Whereas  sermons  are  oftentimes  ad- 
dressed, if  not  to  an  unwilling  audience,  yet  to  persons  who 
unfortunately  feel  but  little  interested  in  what  they  relate 
to.  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  discourse  is  addressed  to  a 
devout  and  rehgious  congregation,  there  is  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up  their  attention.  The  subject  is  one  in 
which  they  feel  a  very  lively  interest,  and  that  is  enough. 
Hence  it  has  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that  a  devotion  to 
sermons  is  a  mark  of  spb-ituality.  ^  ^ 

But  though  the  main  cause  of  this  interest,  felt  inordinary 
lectures,  arises,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  taste  and  char- 
acter of  the  audience,  yet  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Some- 
times a  man  will  address  an  audience  but  little  interested 
in  his  subject,  and  not  only  keep  alive  their  attention,  but 
fill  them  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  There  are 
some  men  who  can  speak  on  anything,  and  make  any  sub- 
ject interesting.  They  enliven  it  with  anecdote  and  illus- 
tration. They  have  plenty  of  ideas  and  a  fruitful  ima- 
gination. They  possess  a  fluency  of  language,  which  ena- 
bles them  to  clothe  any  object  with  life  and  beauty.  What 
u  it  which  in  this  case  rivets  the  attention  of  the  audience  ? 
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Not  the  interest  of  the  subject,  but  the  genius  and  elo- 
quence of  the  speaker. 

Besides  this,  there  is  a  third  way  in  which  the  attention 
of  an  audience  may  be  commanded  when  neither  the  in- 
terest felt  in  the  subject  is  sufl&cient  to  ensure  it,  nor  the 
talent  of  the  speaker.  Have  we  never  been  struck  with 
the  natural  eloquence  with  which  persons  will  speak  on  a 
subject  in  which  they  are  deeply  interested  ?  There  is  a 
life  and  energy  in  their  expressions  which  it  is  difl&cult  not 
to  be  moved  by.  How  painfully  interesting  are  the  few 
perhaps  simple  words  which  a  criminal  will  use  in  pleading 
for  mercy,  or  the  poor  child  who  follows  us  and  entreats 
for  some  means  of  relief  from  hunger  or  from  cold.  Hear 
the  tale  of  a  man  who  has  passed  .through  strange  perils 
and  accidents,  or  met  with  hair-breadth  escapes.  Or, 
take  again  a  person  under  the  influence  of  excitement,  an 
Irish  woman  m  a  passion,  for  instance,  and  observe  how 
truly  eloquent,  as  well  as  energetic,  is  the  language  in 
which  they  will  declaim  or  deplore,  inveigh  or  imprecate. 
The  keenness  of  their  feelings  gives  force  to  their  words. 
And  if  those  they  address  are  ever  so  uninterested,  yet  the 
earnestness  and  energy  of  the  speaker  claims  and  obtains 
their  attention. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  pleasure  and  attention  with 
which  an  audience  will  listen  to  a  speaker  or  discourse 
depends  on  the  interest  they  feel  in  the  subject  which  is 
treated  of.  And  that,  if  this  interest  does  not  already  exist, 
there  are  two  ways  by  which  it  may  be  created.  One  a 
spurious  interest,  excited  by,  or  rather  consisting  in,  the 
interest  taken  in  the  speaker,  the  liveliness  of  his  ideas, 
and  beauty  of  his  language.  The  other  a  legitimate  in- 
terest excited,  not  by  the  personal  qualities  of  the  speaker, 
but  by  his  genuine  earnestness  and  energy.  Let  us  apply 
these  principles  to  the  subject  of  Sermons. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  as  the  first  cause  of  the 
want  of  appreciation  for  Sermons,  the  character  of  the 
audience.  Alany  do  not  care  for  sermons,  or  dislike  them, 
because  of  their  distaste  in  general  for  spiritual  things. 
And  this  want  of  interest  in  the  subject  it  is,  which  is  the 
cause  of  their  perverting  the  use  of  sermons,  and  looking 
upon  them  altogether  from  a  wrong  point  of  view.  From 
their  want  of  interest  in  the  subject,  their  attention  is 
rather  turned  to  the  m.inner  than  the  matter  of  the  d!s« 
course.  They  look  upon  the  thing  as  if  it  were  iptended  to  be. 
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not  speaking  to  the  point  on  a  practical  subject,  but  a  display 
of  eloquence  and  artistic  skill.  If  the  style  of  the  preacher, 
his  language,  or  action  dissatisfies  them,  they  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  sermon,  for  this  is  their  idea  of  a  sermon. 
They  come  away,  and  the  reflections  they  make  are  not  on 
the  subject  of  the  discourse— this  escapes  their  notice — but 
simply  and  entirely  on  the  skill  or  manner  of  the  preacher. 
This  is  all  that  interested  them. 

Now  it  is  not  quite  to  the  point,  but  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation,  en  passant,  of  observing  that  this  perverted 
state  of  things  amongst  our  congregations,  so  far  as  it 
exists,  is  sure  to  meet  with  an  appropriate  punishment 
If  they  will  look  for  what  they  have  no  right  to  expect, 
they  will  certainly  be  disappointed.  And  we  rejoice  thereat. 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  wish,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  abolish  good  Preachers,  or  to  suppress  first-rate 
discourses,  but  such  great  qualifications,  and  so  many  of 
them,  are  required  to  make  what  people  ordinarily  mean 
by  a  good  preacher,  that  it  can  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
but  seldom  that  they  can  be  indulged.  And  as  it  is  only 
a  perverted  taste  and  distorted  view  of  the  subject  that 
makes  them  look  for  this  sort  of  gratification  from  sermons 
instead  of  the  much  higher  end  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended, we  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  happy  thing  that 
such  a  perversion  should  be  thwarted  and  discouraged. 
'*  You  come,*'  we  should  say  to  them, "  to  the  house  of  God 
not  to  be  instructed  but  to  be  pleased,  not  to  be  stirred  up 
to  greater  earnestness  in  saving  your  soul,  but  to  be  enter- 
tained by  the  eloq[uence  and  skill  of  the  Preacher.  You 
go  away  not  making  reflections  on  yourself  but  criticisms 
on  him.  You  quite  mistake  the  object  of  preaching,  which 
was  not  meant  to  be  an  exhibition  of  skill,  but  for  instruc- 
tion and  edification.  If,  therefore,  you  do  not  find  what 
was  never  intended  to  be  given  you,  you  should  not  com- 
plain :  the  fault  lies  with  yourself  in  expecting  it.*' 

And,  indeed,  we  are  persuaded  that  this  vicious  taste 
for  eloquence  in  Sermons  can  only  be  cured  by  disappoint- 
ment. So  far  from  gratifying  it  the  Preacher  must  not 
even  pretend  to  do  so.  His  attitude  must  be  that  of  di- 
recting their  attention  to  the  same  object  that  he  himself  is 
contemplating.  Like  the  Apostles,  when  the  people  were 
in  admiration  at  the  miracle  they  had  worked,  he  must 
say,  '*  Why  look  ye  upon  us  ?''  No  doubt  he  will  never  suc- 
ceed in  making  ail  look  on  Sermons  as  practical  discourses 
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which  treat  of  their  own  affaird*  and  concern  themselves. 
Some  there  certainly  will  be  who  will  still  be  displeased 
and  dissatisfied ;  but  it  is  their  taste,  let  it  be  remembered, 
and  not  his  discourses,  that  needs  to  be  corrected.  And 
even  if,  notwithstanding  his  eflEbrts,  they  remain  unmoved 
and  uninterested,  yet,  even  this  may  be  of  some  use  in  lead- 
ing them  to  see  the  difference,  in  this  respect,  between 
themselves  and  more  devout  people ;  and  that  the  fault  is 
in  themselves.  They  can,  and  no  doubt  will,  be  critical, 
but  they  will  be  equallv  so,  and  with  far  more  justice,  if 
Sermons  are  preached  which  seem  to  recognize  their 
perverted  view  of  them.  It  would  be  well  that  people 
should  be  reminded,  from  time  to  time,  what  they  have 
a  right  to  look  for  in  Sermons.  Thev  have  no  business  to 
expect  every  preacher  to  be  a  man  of  first-rate  talent,  and 
to  grumble  if  they  do  not  find  him  so.  What  a  congrega- 
tion have  a  right  to  expect  is,  that  a  Sermon  should  be  a 
discourse  on  some  definite  subject,  with  an  intelligible  aim 
and  argument,  and  tending  to  some  definite  result  or  con- 
clusion. But  to  confound  sermons  with  orations,  and  to 
turn  Preachers  into  public  orators,  is  not  only  a  great  mis- 
take, but  a  mischievous  one. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  this  primary  difficulty  of  want  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject may  be  overcome.  The  first,  when  the  speaker  is  a 
man  of  rare  eloquence  and  genius,  who  can  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers,  if  not  to  the  subject,  yet  to  himself. 
Shall  we  recommend  this  with  Sermons  ?  ^  Far  from  it. 
It  is  in  great  measure  the  cause  of  the  mischief:  for  as 
the  chief  fault  or  defect  of  people  which  leads  them  to  com- 
plain of  sermons  is,  that  they  forj^et  the  end  and  aim  of 
preaching,  and  look  for  somethmg  in  which  they  were 
never  intended  to  be  gratified,  so  the  parallel  fault  or 
defect  in  sermons  is  when  the  Preacher  loses  sight  of  the 
end,  and  leads  his  audience  to  the  contemplation  of  him- 
self, instead  of  his  subject.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  perverted  view  in  the  congregation  is  very  apt  to  arise 
from  that  of  the  Preacher. 

If  people  hear,  week  after  week,  sermons  that  have  no 
point  or  aim  in  them, — that  are  full  of  turgid  language,  of 
flowery  metaphors,  and  well-got-up  periods, — sermons  in 
which  the  tone  of  voice  and  the  action  is  everything,  and  in 
which  the  whole  thing  leads  them  not  to  contemplate  the 
subject^  but  to  take  the  measure  of  the  preacher ;-<.-what 
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wonder  if  the  audience  comes  at  length  to  look  upon  them  in 
the  light  in  which  they  seem  purposely  to  be  put  ?  If  preach- 
ers should  choose  for  their  aim  the  pleasing,  entertaining, 
and  showing  off,  what  more  just  judgment  could  befal  them 
than  to  be  taken  by  their  own  rule?  They  aim  at  enter- 
taining their  hearers,  and  they  succeed,  though  not  exactly 
after  uieir  own  meaning.  They  endeavour  to  show  off 
themselves,  their  talents,  and  powers,  and  they  do  show 
them  off  most  accunately.  The  discriminating  part  of  their 
audience  go  away  with  a  most  just  idea  of  their  qualities, 
both  moral  and  uitellectual.  ^ 

A  story  is  told  of  an  Anglican  clergyman  who  was  called 
lip  to  Oxford  from  the  country  to  preach  before  the  judges 
at  the  assizes.  The  service  being  concluded,  the  preacher 
strolled  about,  still  full  of  his  performance,  and  encoun- 
tered an  old  acquaintance.  After  greeting  him,  he  spoke 
of  the  reason  of  his  coming  there.  ^\  You  know,^'  he  said, 
**  I  came  here  to  preach  before  the  judges  ;  did  you  hear 
my  sermon  ?  What  did  you  think  of  it?  You  know  I  had 
^10  for  that  sermon." — ^'  My  dear  friend,**  replied  the 
other,  *'  I  consider  you  a  very  ill-paid  man.  I  would  not 
have  preached  your  sermon  for  fifty  !*' 

It  will,  we  fear,  be  thought  that  we  are  too  hard  on 
preachers,  and  require  from  them  more  than  can  be 
reasonably  expected.  Quite  the  contrary.  For  our  own 
part,  we  should  like  the  great  bulk  of  preachers  to  be 
thoroughly  convinced  that  they  are  not  orators,  and  never 
will  be.  Not  that  we  mean  anything  in  the  least  disparag- 
ing or  disrespectful  to  them.  Do  we,  then,  take  a  low 
view  of  their  office?  On  the  contrary,  we  do  not  wish 
preachers  to  degrade  their  high  office  by  aiming  at  being 
orators.  The  office  of  a  preacher  is  not  less  than  that  of 
an  orator,  but  greater.  What  we  mean  is  simply  this,  to 
make  a  great  preacher,  as  people  use  the  word,  i.  e.,  an 
orator,  a  great  many  high  and  difficult  qualifications  are 
necessary,  such  as  will  be  found  in  very  few  men.  Hence 
good  preachers  in  this  sense,  they  never  can  be.  It  is 
unreal  to  attempt  it. 

For  just  consider  what  is  required  to  make  a  great 
preacher.  An  orator,  like  a  ijoet, "  nascitur  non  fit.'*  The 
jiualities  required  are  rare  in  themselves  separately,  and 
in  their  union  still  more  so.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  be 
a  man  of  ability  to  be  able  to  see  so  far,  not  to  say  farther, 
than  most  men ;  for  otherwise,  he  will  never  be  able  to 
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j^rasp  his  subject  in.  that  masterly  way,  which  is  essential 
for  a  deeper,  and,  above  all,  a  clearer  view  than  other  men 
take.  His  knowledge  must  not  be  confined,  but  must 
extend  over  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  otherwise,  how  can 
he  elucidate  his  subject  by  illustrations,  by  analogies,  by 
historic  examples  ?    Hence  he  must  be  a  learned  man. 

And  even  these  qualities  will  be  obscured  or  lost  without 
the  assistance  of  a  powerful  imagination,  in  order  that  the 
representation  may  have  life  and  colour  given  to  it.  Imagi- 
nation is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  an  orator,  to  enable 
him  to  interest  his  hearers,  and  to  set  things  before  their 
minds  in  the  animated  beauty  of  real  existence.  Yet,  once 
more,  all  these  great  qualifications  will  be  next  to  useless 
unless  the  owner  combines  what  is  quite  a  distinct  and 
independent  one, — a  power  of  language.  ^  To  what  purpose 
is  a  man  possessed  of  the  most  striking  ideas,  or  the  most 
commanding  views— supported,  it  may  be,  by  every  argu- 
ment from  nature  and  history,  illustrated  bv  analogy,  and 
enlivened  by  colouring  and  imagery,  if  all  is  locked  up 
within  himself,  and  he  has  not  the  power  of  giving  utter- 
ance to  a  hundredth  part  of  what  he  sees  so  clearly,  and 
feels  so  warmly  ?  He  longs  to  move  his  audience ;  he 
knows  he  possesses  what  would  enlighten  and  interest  them, 
but  he  cannot  get  at  them. 

Shall  we  say,  now,  that  our  orator  is  thoroughly  armed  ? 
Scarcely  yet.  These  are  his  weapons,  but  he  must  put 
them  on.  ^  Oftentimes  those  who  are  possessed  of  these 
qualifications  will  fail  to  persuade,  and  this  for  want  of 
care  and  pains.  They  will  not  take  any  pains  to  study  and 
arrange  their  subject ;  they  have  confidence  in  themselves, 
and  know  they  can  please  and  attract :  but  because  they 
will  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  themselves,  they 
fail  to  make  an  impression  on  others. 

Seeing,  then,  how  much  is  required  to  make  "  a  great 
preacher,"  many  are  tempted  to  despair.  For  our  own 
part  we  wish  that  all  were.  And  further,  that  they  yielded 
to  the  temptation.  It  is  much  the  best  to  look  the  matter 
in  the  face,  and  not  to  aim  at  what,  from  the  rare  qualities 
required,  they  cannot  succeed  in.  What  more  ruinous 
mistake  can  be  made  than  for  men  to^  leave  their  own 
talents  to  lie  hid  in  a  napkin,  and  to  aim  at  something 
which  is  plainly  not  their  vocation  ? 

Terribly  discouraging,  this,  we  fear,  to  our  youthful 
"  rhetoricians,"  who,  with  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  as  their 
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text  book,  have  studied  all  the  arts,  of  an  accomplished 
orator,  who  have  warmed  up,  as  they  practised  themselves, 
in  the  most  graceful  attitudes,  in  the  most  melodious  in- 
flexions of  voice,  in  energy  of  style,  beauty  of  expression, 
and  high-flown  poeticisras,  with  the  fond  hope  that  they 
should  one  day  come  out,  and  electrify  people  with  their 
*'  thrilling  eloquence/'  Terribly  discouraging  to  tell  them 
that,  after  all  this  pains  and  trouble,  to  become  "  great 
preachers''  is  a  thing  completely  out  of  their  reach.  Still 
we  hold  it  is  better  to  look  the  thing  in  the  face,  and  make 
the  best  of  it. 

However,  we  have  a  word  of  consolation,  of  malicious 
consolation,  to  "  bad  preachers."  The  sermons  of  *^  great 
preachers"  are  very  inefiicacious.  We  remember  some  pious 
persons  going  some  little  way  to  hear  a  great  preacher. 
They  came  back  in  raptures ;  they  had  been  up,  not  mere- 
ly to  the  third  heaven,  but  to  the  sixth  or  seventh,  we  for- 
get which.  It  was  celestial !  it  was  divine  !  And  "  What 
was  it  about  ?"  we  asked,  expecting  that  some  very  deep 
impression  had  been  made.  The  question  startled  them. 
They  had^never  thought  of  that,  or  had,  at  least,  entirely 
forgotten  it,  though  only  a  few  hours  before,  and  the  expla- 
nation volunteered  by  themselves  was  that  they  had  been 
80  much  enchanted  with  the  preacher,  his  graceful  action, 
his  musical  voice,  his  flowing  language,  his  beautiful  ideas, 
that  the  suhjjept  had  not  struck  them. 

Perhaps  it  rmay  be  a  rather  extreme  case  for  a  person 
not  to  be  able  to  tell  even  the  subject  of  a  discourse  with 
which  he  was  in  raptures,  but  of  one  thing  we  are  sure, 
that  fine  sermons  and  eloquent  discourses  are  not  those 
which  prodiice  the  greatest  effects.  The  end  of  preaching 
is  to  persuade.  And,  therefore,  the  best  sermons  are  those 
by  which  men  are  most  persuaded.  Just  as  the  greatest 
sign  of  health  is  not  having  a  sensible  digestion,  but  being 
quite  unconscious  of  all  that  nature  is  doing  for  us,  and 
as  the  most  successful  painting  is  not  that  which  makes  us 
think  of  the  artist,  but  which  impresses  the  subject  most 
vividly  before  our  painds,  so  the  perfection  of  preaching 
is  when  the  preacher  and  his  style  are  forgotten,  absolutely 
forgotten,  and  the  audience  go  away  engrossed  with  the 
thought  of  what  they  have  heard,  striking  their  breasts, 
and  renewing  their  resolutions. 

^  We  have  been  much  edified  at  seeing,  on  different  occa- 
fiions,  how  much  this  is  felt  by  really  great  preachers.    For 
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the  most  part  they  are  completely  above  any  petty  vanity 
and  selfc-conceit  at  their  own  powers,  and  know  as  well  as 
any  that  the  compliments  they  receive,  or  the  crowds  that 
flock  to  listen  to  them,  are  not  proofs  of  their  success^  but 
only  a  means  put  within  their  reach  of  attaining  it.  ''  The 
sort  of  preachmg  that  I  like,^'  said  one^  '^  is  that  which 
ends  in  the  confessional."  And  another  celebrated  man, 
when  sent  for  to  preach  a  course  of  sermons  to  a  people 
who  already  knew  and  admired  him, wrote  to  his  superior: 
'*  How  much  will  all  those  congratulations  and  vivas  which 
I  received  heretofore  cost  me  in  purgatory !  If  I  come  now 
it  will  be  to  put  aside  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  to  speak 
plainly  to  people  on  the  salvation  of  their  souls.'* 

We  said  that  the  main  cause  of  the  want  of  interest  in 
Sermons  was  the  want  of  interest  in  the  subject ;  but  this 
is  not  to  be  complained  of  too  much,  since  one  of  the  chief 
ends  of  preaching  is  to  create  an  interest,  and  excite  a  taste 
not  yet  existing,  for  spiritual  things.  And  it  seems  plain 
that  it  is  not  legitimate,  as  in  mere  matters  of  taste  or 
amusement,  to  overcome  this  by  a  fictitious  interest,  ex- 
cited by  the  personal  qualities  of  the  speaker.  For  this 
perverted  view  of  preaching  in  the  audience  is  the  first 
great  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way  of  its  efficiency,  just 
as  the  second  great  obstacle  is  a  perverted  view  of  preaching 
in  the  preacher.  And,  as  il  is  essential  to  its  efficiency  that 
both  these  should  be  removed,  so  it  appears  that  the  former 
arises  in  some  measure  from  the  latter,  and  that  the  best 
way  for  the  preacher  to  call  the  attention  of  his  audience 
to  the  right  point,  is,  himself  to  keep  the  end  of  preaching 
carefully  in  view.  Moreover,  we  have  already  pointed  out 
that  even  if  preachers  should  aim  at  honour  or  applause, 
in  most  cases  they  could  not  obtain  it:  because  the  quali-p 
fications  requisite  for  a  man  to  be  listened  to  for  his  own 
sake,  are  too  great  and  rare  to  be  within  the  reach  of  any 
but  a  few.  The  question  then  comes,  what  can  they  do  ? 
what  is  within  the  reach  of  most  men  ?  The  Church  is 
very  practical  in  all  that  she  undertakes ;  and  when  she 
made  the  arrangement  that  sermons  should  be  continually 
preached,  she  neither  intended,  we  take  it,  that  the  faithful 
should  be  periodically  bored  with  flat  and  fruitless  dis- 
courses ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  she  expect  that  all 
preachers  should  be  men  of  gigantic  qualifications.  She 
was  not  so  unreasonable.^  But  her  intention  was  doubtless 
to  establish  an  order  of  things,  which,  while  it  was  beneficial 
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to  the  former,  was  not  beyond  the  ordinary  capacity  of  the 
latter.     What,  then,  did  the  Church  intend  ? 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  yet  another  means  by 
which  the  attention  and  interest  of  an  audience  may  be 
aroused  and  kept  alive,  namely,  by  the  earnestness  of  the 
speaker.  If  a  man  makes  any  particular  taste  or  science 
his  study,  if  it  continues  to  occupy  his  thoughts,  and  to 
engage  his  chief  attention,  he  wilt  always  be  able,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  enlarge  on  it  to  others.  Who 
does  not  know  how  fluently  people  talk  on  the  particular 
subject  which  they  make  their  hobby  ?  And  if  it  is  a  sub- 
ject of  practical  importance,  so  as  to  awaken  the  feelings, 
as  well  as  the  taste  or  fancy  of  tlie  speaker,  who  does 
not  know  that  it  enables  him  to  speak  on  the  subject  to 
others  with  warrflth  and  earnestness  ?  Now^  what  does 
the  Church  expect  of  her  preachers  ?  Not  anything  too  high 
or  great,  but  simply  this,  that  the  care  and  edification  of 
souls  should  be  the  chief  study  or  pursuit  of  preachers ; 
that  it  should  be,  in  short,  their  hobby ;  that*  just  as  men 
of  the  world,  engaged  in  schemes  of  speculation  or  benevo- 
lence, take  up  their  subject,  and  study  it  till  it  engages 
their  thoughts  and  their  whole  soul,  and  are  able,  in 
consequence,  to  write  or  speak  on  it  with  energy  and 
vigour,  and  to  command  attention  to  what  they  say  from 
their  very  earnestness, — so  that  those  engaged  in  the  sacred 
ministry  should  have  their  whole  heart  and  soul  engaged 
in  their  work ;  that  it  should  be  their  taste,  as  well  as  their 
study ;  and  when  she  calls  on  them  to  speak  to  others,  she 
requires  of  them  nothing  more  than  what  she  supposes  them 
able  to  do,  from  the  strength  with  which  they  feel  on  tiie 
subject.  She  expects,  in  short,  that  we  should  be  ia 
earnest. 

This,  then,  is  the  real  essence  of  eflfective  preaching. 
The  preacher  must  keep  the  end  in  view,  the  edification  of 
souls ;  and  he  must  be  in  earnest.  Earnestness  will  always 
make  a  successful  preacher,  and  almost  always  a  pleas- 
ing one.  And  why  should  not  Christians  be  as  fully  en- 
grossed with  spiritual  and  eternal  things  as  the  men  of  the 
world  are  with  their  schemes,  their  enterprises,  their  pur- 
suits ?  Or  rather,  how  often  have  we  seen  religious  and 
other  men  of  ascetic  life  preaching  with  an  ease  as  well  as 
an  earnestness,  which  arose  from  their  being  on  fire  with 
the  subiect.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  being  able  to 
speak  clearly  and  forcibly  on  a  subject,  is  most  intimately 
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connected  with  our  feeling  very  strongly  about  it  ourselves. 
And  so  it  is  that  the  sermons  of  monks  and  religious 
generally  effect  so  much.  It  is  not  that  they  are,  for  the 
most  party  more  gifted  even  than  others,  but,  by  continual 
meditation  and  attention  to  spiritual  things,  they  see  them 
with  a  clearness  and  feel  them  with  an  intensity  which 
others  have  not.  Hence  their  earnestness  is  natural ;  and 
the  true  eloquence,  which  is  an  attendant  on  it,  comes 
without  an  effort.  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova  says  that  the 
words  of  a  sermon  should  inflame  the  hearer.  **  But  how," 
he  adds,  *'  can  the  heart  be  set  on^  fire  by  those  sermons 
which,  though  Igng  and  elaborate,  issue,  notwithstanding, 
from  a  frozen  heart  ?"  And,  indeed,  can  we  doubt  that  if 
a  man  were  to  make  a  meditation  on  the  subject  of  hi& 
discourse,  and  were  to  speak  with  the  impression  thus 
made  on  his  mind,  he  would  preach  far  more  effectively 
and  pleasingly  than  if  he  had  spent  double  the  amount  of 
time  and  attention  on  the  brilliant  metaphors,  and  flowery 
language,  and  rounded  periods  he  was  to  use  in  it  ?  If  a 
roan  is  not  impressed  with  an  idea  or  feeling,  he  will 
scarcely  convey  to  others  what  he  is  not  possessed  of  him- 
self. The  studied  language  with  whicn  he  clothes  his 
subject  will  neither  adorn  nor  beautify  it ;  it  will  but  serve 
at  best  to  cover  its  nakedness. 

And  this  leads  us  to  another  argument,  showing  how 
much  more  effective  earnestness  is  than  talent  in  the  work 
of  persuading.  For  what  is  it  that  half  the  art  of  rhetoric 
consists  in  but  in  simulating  earnestness  ?^  What  an  orator 
aims  at  above  all  things,  is  seeming  to  be  in  earnest,  thus 
paying  an  involuntary  homage  to  the  true  essence  of  effec- 
tive speaking.  How  absurd  does  it  seem  that,  while  men 
of  talent  are  endeavouring  in  this  wajr  to  make  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  supply  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  heart,  those 
whose  only  strength  lies  in  earnestness,  should  leave  this 
to  imitate  the^triclcs  and  arts  of  those  who  are  obliged  to 

*  A  preacher  fell  one  day  into  conversation  with  an  actor. 
*'  Why  is  it/'  he  said,  *'  that  you,  when  addressing  jour  audience 
on  what  they  know  to  be  fiction,  can  jet  succeed  in  exciting  their 
sjmpathies,  and  moving  them  even  to  tears ;  while  I,  though  speuk« 
ing  to  mine  on  the  most  important  realities  of  their  existence,  often 
fail  in  gaining  their  attention?  "  '*  The  reason,  "  said  the  actor, 
'*  is  this :  I  act  as  if  I  were  in  earnest ;  jou  speak  as  if  jou  were 
acting." 
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use  them  for  lack  of  eamestness.  But  it  will  not  succeed. 
Ex  abundantia  cordis  os  loquitur.  We  think  far  too  little 
of  this.  Men's  thoughts  and  feelings  make  themselves 
known,  not  only  by  their  language,  but  despite  of  it.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  wittily  said  that  language  was  meant  to 
conceal  our  thoughts.  ^  But  the  veiy  point  of  the  saying 
is  the  sarcasm  it  contains.  For  as  it  requires  some  skiu 
to  dress  up  an  object  so  as  to  conceal  its  shape,  so  it  is 
only  those  who  have  some  skill  in  language  that  can  make 
it  convey  feelings  they  have  not  themselves.  And  it  is  an 
interesting  study  to  observe  how  much  this  is  the  case  in 
all  symbolic  or  imitative  arts,  in  music,  painting,  archi- 
tecture, dress,  and  language,  in  short,  in  all  those  arts  which 
clothe  and  develope  ideas.  With  how  much  accuracy  they 
are  frequently  found  to  express  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  their  authors,  despite  their  utmost  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  propose  to  discard  the  use 
of  art  in  preaching ;  certainly  not.  The  great  S.  Liguori, 
who  took  particular  pains  to  instruct  his  clergy  how  to 
preach  effectively,  and  who  wrote  instructions  for  this 
purpose,  does  not  in  the  least  disdain  the  use  of  art. 
He  even  descends  into  the  minutest  details.  He  gives 
advice  respecting  the  position  of  the  body,  of  the  eyes,  of 
the  hands.  He  says  the  preacher  should  seldom  strike  the 
pulpit,  and  never  stamp.  He  should  not  run  about  in  the 
pulpit,  and  seldom  sit  down.  The  tone  of  the  voice  is 
regulated,  and  the  kind  of  gesticulation.  But  are  these, 
the  main  things  to  be  attended  to  ?  No ;  the  arts  ^  of 
preaching  are  to  be  subsidiary.  Or,  if  you  like,  the  first  point 
m  the  art  of  preaching  is  eamestness.  "  In  the  first  place,*' 
he  says,  "  the  preacher,  if  he  wishes  that  his  preaching 
should  produce  abundant  fruit,  should  propose  to  himself 
the  proper  end,  that  is,  to  preach  not  with  a  view  to  obtain 
onour  or  applause,  or  any  temporal  advantage,  but  solely 
o  gain  souls  to  God.*' 

Iiideed,  so  far  are  we  from  thinking  that  art  is  to  be  dis- 
carded in  preaching,  that  it  is  the  very  contrary  conviction 
forced  upon  our  observation,  which  was  the  first  occasion 
of  these  reflections.  We  have  met  with  some  most  zealous 
priests,  whose  great  difficulty  is  preaching,  that  is  to  say, 
making  their  preaching  effective.  Though  not  deficient  in 
ability,  they  feel  themselves  to  lack  many  of  the  qualifir 
cations  necessary  to  make  a  good  preacher.    Perhaps 
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they  feel  the  difficulty  of  keemag  alive  the  interest  and 
attention  of  their  audience^  week  after  week.  They  are  so 
discouraged  by  these  difficulties  as  to  think  that  preaching 
is  not  their  vocation  ;  and  are  restless  under  a  duty  which 
they  cannot  perform  satisfactorily ,  at  least,  not  to  them- 
selves. Now  we  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  much 
really  may  be  done  by  such  persons  towards  i)reaching 
effectively  by  study  and  pains.  So  that,  from  thinking  as 
we  were  once  inclined  to  do,  that  unless  a  person  possessed 
great  natural  endowments,  he  could  not  become  a  preacher, 
we  now  think  that  preaching  is  so  far  an  art  as  to  be 
attainable  by  almost  all. 

The  distinguished  man  whose  interesting  volume  we 
have  prefixed  to  this  article,  has  been  heard  to  define 
preaching  as  **  speaking ;for  OodT*  And  we  can  scarcely 
regard  the  intensely  serious  tone  of  his  countenance  and 
his  voice,  or  the  deep  earnestness  of  his  manner,  or 
the  thorough  practical  character  of  his  reflections,  with- 
out seeing  how  much  impressed  he  is  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  duty  he  is  performing.  The  one  idea  that 
strikes  us  is  that  he  is,  according  to  his  own  definition 
"speaking  for  God."  Now  this,  once  more,  must  be  the 
aim  of  those  who  would  learn  the  art  of  preaching.  They 
must  set  the  end  of  preaching  steadily  before  them, — 
the  edification  of  souls. 

What  we  have  hitherto  said  applies  to  all  descriptions 
of  sermons,  but  now  we  shall  do  better  to  distinguish 
between  the  difieient  kinds.  As  there  are  two  parts 
of  a  Christian's  life,  faith  and  practice,  so  there  are  two 
sorts  of  sermons  concerned  severally  with  these  parts.  A 
discourse,  the  end  of  which  is  to  enlighten  or  impart  know- 
ledge, is  called  an  instruction,  whereas,  a  sermon,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  this,  is  meant  to  lead  to  exertion  or  practice. 
The  instruction  is  of  three  kinds,  according  to  the  subject. 
For  it  may  be  on  some  point  of  dogmatic,  or  moral,  or 
ascetic  theology.  For  on  each  of  these  it  is  useful,  and 
indeed  necessary  to  give  "  instructions.*' 

Now,  to  refer  to  our  old  illustration,  we  every  day  meet 
with  people,  who,  having  made  some  particular  pursuit  or 
taste  their  study,  are  ever  able,  and  generally  willing,  to 
enlarge  on  it  to  others ;  and  for  what  reason  is  it  not  pos- 
sible to  do  this  with  spiritual  subjects  alone?  The  truth 
is,  that  where  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  useful  and  intei'esting 
instruction,  it  is  almost  always  because  a  man  has  not 
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thought  or  read  on  the  subject.  Let  a  man  only  study  his 
subject  well,  and  unless  he  is  lamentably  behind  the  rest 
of  his  fellow-creatures  in  capacity,  he  is  sure  to  have  some 
results  which  will  form  matter  for  a  very  good  instruction. 
AH  that  is  required  is,  that  he  should  have  a  clear  view  of 
his  subject  beforehand,  and  his  study  and  reflections  will 
supply  abundance  of  appropriate  matter.  There  are  in 
every  congregation  many  ill-instructed,  but  well-disposed 
persons,  to  whom  a  clear  and  pointed  "  instruction*'  is  of  the 
greatest  service  and  most  interesting,  and  oftentimes  it  is 
the  most  efficacious  means  of  bringing  home  to  the  care- 
less and  sensual,  the  reality  and  importance  of  spiritual 
truth.  While  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
within  the  reach  of  persons  of  very  ordinary  abilities.  5 
only  they  take  the  proper  means,  they  may  not  only  do  it, 
but  do  it  well. 

AH  very  nice,  we  suppose  some  will  say,  but  we  cannot 
find  time  for  study  and  reflection,  it  is  just  the  very  thing 
we  cannot  have.  With  all  we  have  to  do,  that  must  he 
attended  to,  it  is  idle  to  talk  erf  oiu*  studying.  Very  well, 
we  should  answer  them,  if  you  cannot  find  time  to  study 
your  sermons,  we  should  advise  your  not  preaching  so 
often.  If  this  is  not  possible,  and  still  you  cannot  find 
time  to  study  your  sermons,  there  is  still  one  other  course 
open  to  you, — to  preach  bosh.  Only  in  this  case  do  not  look 
for  any  gi*eat  success  from  your  discourses,  for  it  will  no* 
be.  It  IS  not,  of  course,  that  these  persons  are  ignorant 
of  the  matter  on  which  they  speak,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  well-known  experience  that,  however  familiar  a  person 
may  be  with  a  suDJect,  he  cannot  continue  to  speak  on  it 
with  vigour,  except  by  continued  study  and  reflection. 
The  mind  loses  its  freshness,  and  the  very  familiarity 
itself  which  he  has  with  it,  makes  him  dull  and  common- 
place. Those  who  are  most  successful  in  teaching  in  any 
branch  of  learning,  find  it  necessary  to  refresh  tneir  own 
ideas  by  reading  and  thought. 

The  second  sort  of  discourses  are  what  are  most  properly 
called  sermons,  and  have  for  their  end,  not  to  enlighten 
the  intellect,  but  to  rouse  the  will.  And  these  are  cer- 
tainly much  more  difficult.  For  instructions  the  chief 
thing  required  is  to  be  well  up  in  the  subject.  It  is  an 
intellectual  process ;  but  the  success  of  sermons  depends, 
as  we  have  said,  on  earnestness,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
preacher's  having  a  lively  conviction  of  the  truth  and  im- 
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portance  of  what  he  is  saying.^  And  just  as  the  analysis  of 
I>oliteness  shows  it  to  consist  in  an  imitation  of  real  Chris- 
tiau  unselfishness  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations,  so  all 
successful  preaching  is  only  so  from  its  being  a  more  or 
less  correct  expression  of  real  genuine  earnestness.  Of 
course  there  will  be  times  when  preachers,  as  being  but 
men,  suffer  from  weakness  or  nervousness ;  of  course  they 
will  have  their  temptations  to  a  little  vanity,  or  display  of 
learning  or  eloquence,  and  times  when  from  fatigue,  or 
overwork,  they  may  well  be  glad  to  get  through  their 
duties  as  best  they  may.  ^  Not  for  a  moment  would  we 
upbraid  men  for  deficiencies  they  themselves  will  be  the 
first  to  deplore.  When  the  candidate  for  holy  orders  is 
presented  to  the  bishop,  and  he  asks,  ''  Scis  eum  dignum 
esse?!'  The  archdeacon  answers,  ''Quantum  humana 
fragilitas,  &c."  We  must  not  expect  too  much.  The 
quantum  humana  fragilitas  must  never  be  forgotten.  ^  But 
still  earnestness,  a  vivid  interest  in  spiritual  things  is  the 
very  substance  of  good  preaching.  And  it  is  only  as  ser- 
mons proceed  from,  or  approximate  to  this,  that  they  will 
be  successful. 

Next  as  to  practical  rules,  for  as  we  have  before  said,  a 
great  deal  may  be  done  by  studying  the  art  of  preaching, 
so  long  as  this  is  kept  in  subservience  to  that  which  is  its 
essence. 

One  most  useful  means  is,  to  contemplate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  audience,  and  to  consi^ear  what  they  most  need  to 
have  urged  upon  them.  One  half  the  difficulty  is  surmount- 
ed when  a  man  feels  that  he  has  something  he  wishes  to  set 
before  them.  We  have  heard  of  a  preacher  who  in  describ- 
ing his  performances,  said  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  going  to  say  before  he  got  into  the  pulpit ;  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  saying  while  he  was  there,  and  when 
he  came  down  he  did  not  know  what  he  had  been  saying. 
The  result  on  the  congregation  we  did  not  hear.  But 
while  this  happened  from  extreme  nervousness,  we  may 
assert  in  g^eral  that  when  a  man  goes  into  the  pulpit 
without  a  definite  notion  of  what  he  is  going  to  say,  his 
audience  depart  in  a  state  of  mind,  the  correlative  of  this, 
without  a  definite  notion  of  what  he  has  said.  Ex  nihilo 
nihil  fit.  He  had  nothing  to  say  and  he  said  it.  Whereas 
if  on  the  contrary,  a  man  makes  up  his  mind  beforehand, 
that  the  people  he  is  to  address  are  deficient  in  some 
particular  point,  or  cold  in  some  particular  devotion,  and 
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he  wants  to  set  them  right,  it  becomes  a  much  more 
easy  thing,  without  any  extraordinary  qualifications,  to 
speak  to  theni  earnestly,  and  to  the  point.  For  a  preacher 
to  ask  himself.  What  am  I  going  to  talk  about  to-day  ?  does 
not  promise  well  for  a  useful  sermon.  For  him  to  prepare 
his  sermon  by  asking  himself.  About  what  do  my  audience 
most  need  to  be  spoken  to  ?  is  a  very  different  thing. 

Next  to  a  clear  definite  aim,  the  most  useful  thing  is  to 
adapt  the  language  and  ideas  used,  to  the  character  of  the 
audience.  **  The  people,*'  says  Muratori,  as  quoted  by 
S.  Alphonsus,  "  are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the 
ignorant ;  if  you  address  to  them  the  most  abstruse  doc- 
trines and  reflections,  and  use  words  and  phrases  that  are 
not  adapted  to  ordinary  comprehensions,  what  fruit  do 
you  hope  for  from  persons  who  cannot  understand  you  ? 
Wherefore,  the  practice  of  those  preachers  will  never  be 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  the  art,  or  the  principles  of 
genuine  eloquence,  who,  instead  of  accommodating  them- 
selves to  the  united  capacity  of  so  many  of  their  hearers, 
appear  to  study  to  make  themselves  mtelligible  to  the 
learned  only;  as  if  they  were  ashamed  to  make  them- 
selves understood  by  the  poor,  who  have  as  good  a  right 
to  the  word  of  God  as  the  learned.*'  S.  Francis  of  Sales, 
too,  in  urging  this  point,  says  that,  '^  select  language  and 
sounding  periods  are  the  bane  of  sacred  eloquence."  In- 
deed, it  is  plainly  a  blunder,  if  not  something  worse,  to 
attend  more  to  the  language  than  to  the  sense.  You  want 
to  move  or  persuade  your  audience  to  a  certain  point,  to 
impress  them  with  a  certain  idea.  What  can  be  more 
plain  than  that  to  convey  that  idea  to  them  you  must  use 
that  language  which  will  be  most  forcible  to  their  minds  ? 
Grandiloquent  language  and  high  sounding  words  will  not 
impress  the  audience  who  do  not  understand  them  with 
any  idea  of  the  subject, — the  most  it  can  attain  is  to  give 
a  magnificent  idea  of  the  preacher.  **Did  you  under- 
stand my  sermon  to-day  ?*'  said  a  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lishment to  an  Irish  peasant.  The  man  drew  himself  up 
and  exjjostulated,  "  Would  I  be  so  bould,  yer  honour  ?** 

Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  always  the 
most  simple  language  that  will  be  most  forcible  to  a  par- 
ticular audience.  Sometimes  strong  language,  and  a 
good  deal  of  action,  and  other  little  ways  and  means  are 
necessary  to  get  at  them.  To  study  people,  their  modes 
of  thought  and  expression^  their  feelings,  ideas,  and  sym- 
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pathieSy  is  not  at  all  to  be  neglected  by  any  man  who 
would  persuade  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  he  can  succeed.  He  can  only  impress  them 
with  a  new  idea  or  feeling,  by  working  on  those  they  pos- 
sess already.  The  great  difficulty  is,  how  to  adapt  the 
language  and  ideas  of  a  discourse  to  a  mixed  audience. 
But  it  seems  the  most  natural  thing  to  speak  to  that  class 
that  forms  the  majority,  especially  if  that  majority  consists 
of  the  illiterate,  because  the  more  educated  classes  can 
generally  profit  by  a  style  adapted  to  the  lower  classes, 
whereas,  the  latter  find  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  in  what 
is  adapted  to  the  former.  Sometimes  people  complain  of 
the  rough  language,  or  uncultivated  style,  or  homely  ex- 
pressions of  a  preacher,  forgetting  that  they  themselves  are 
not  the  whole  of  the  audience,  and  that  what  they  com- 
plain of  is  not  so  much  the  3tyle  of  the  preacher  as  of  his 
audience. 

The  third  important  thing,  and  that  most  frequently 
neglected,  is  having  an  under-current  of  argument.  St. 
Liguori  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  argument  of  a 
sermon  should  be  a  perfect  syllogism.  Not  of  course  that 
it  will  do  to  make  a  sermon  a  mere  process  of  ratiocination. 
Successful  eloquence  does  not  drive,  but  leads.  To  most 
men  it  is  simply  vexatious  to  have  a  log:ical  conclusion 
forced  on  them.  Major  and  minor  premises  may  be  per- 
fectly unassailable,  and  the  conclusion  inevitable,  yet  if  it 
is  one  they  do  not  like,  they  will,  notwithstanding,  simply 
go  on  as  they  did  before.  The  object  of  sermons  is  to 
influence  the  will.  Now  the  reason  cannot,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  rouse  the  will ;  excited  feelings  can,  but  they  cannot 
ensure  stability  or  permanence  of  action.  Hence,  in  order 
to  be  successful,  the  feelings  must  be  excited,  but  they 
must  be  backed  by  reason.  There  must  be  no  room  for  a 
man  to  think  that  he  has  simply  been  under  a  delusion,  or 
has  acted  from  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  He  must 
be  able  to  see  that  what  he  has  been  persuaded  to  is 
reasonable  and  logical ;  that  there  are  really  good  grounds 
for  his  .acting  as  he  does.  The  skeleton  of  a  sermon  must 
be  a  syllogism.  Not,  however,  that  the  bones  are  to  be  left 
bare,  they  must  be  covered  with  abundance  of  solid  flesh, 
they  must  have  the  beauty  of  figure  and  adornment,  but 
in  the  meantime  they  must  not  cease  to  be  the  support  and 
strength  of  the  structure.  A  discourse  without  an  argu- 
ment cannot  but  be  flimsy  and  unsteady. 
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The  fourth  suggestion  we  should  venture  to  make  is  as 
to  the  value  of  strong  categorical  assertions.  It  is  aston- 
ishing what  an  impression  these  make.  It  is  as  if  the 
repetition  of  a  pointed  assertion  acted  physically,  and 
made  a  deeper  indentation  each  time  it  was  renewed.  Dr. 
Newman,  in  his  sixth  lecture  on  Catholicism  in  England, 
points  out  the  wonderful  influence  for  evil  which  this 
species  of  argument  has  had  in  this  country,  but  undoubt- 
edly it  may  be  used  for  a  good  end  as  well  as  for  a  bad 
-one.  St.  Liguori  inculcates  on  catechists  the  practice  of 
repeating  salutary  truths;  **  Pluries  repetiri  prajstat,'*  he 
says,  *Sit  animo  insideant  et  altiores  in  nobis  agant 
radices.*!  And  with  the  same  object  it  is  a  common 
practice  in  spiritual  retreats  or  missions,  to  give  out  each 
day  some  maxim  or  truth  to  be  repeated  by  each  person 
many  times  during  the  day.  This  is  useful  even  when 
the  truth  is  ever  so  well  known  or  familiar,  but  where 
people  arc  ignorant,  or  ill-instructed,  it  is  peculiarly  effica- 
cious. To  expect  such  persons  to  follow  long  arguments, 
to  see  nice  distinctions,  or  to  understand  the  refutation  of 
error,  is  hopeless.  What  is  required  to  produce  an  efiect 
on  them  is  to  enunciate  plain  truths,  to  explain  them,  to 
enforce  them,  to  illustrate  them,  and  then  to  enunciate 
them  again. 

If  we  arc  not  very  much  mistaken,  this  is  the  most 
efficatjious  way  of  attacking  Protestantism.  As  for  con- 
troversy, or  controversial  sermons,  we  have  very  little 
faith  in  them.  If  Protestants  had  any  accurate  notions, 
or  rather  any  notions  at  all,  on  theology,  it  might  be  well, 
but  those  who  call  themselves  by  this  name  are  densely 
if^norant  on  spiritual  truths,  or  even  ideas.  Their  religion 
is  simply  a  matter  of  feeling.  Argument  will  not  touch 
it.  If  you  defend  Catholic  doctrine,  or  attack  theirs,  you 
have  achieved  but  little,  for  doctrine  of  any  sort  does  not 
guide  them.  It  is  with  them  a  speculative  affair,  not  one 
that  has  practical  consequences.  "  I  believe,'*  said  one, 
"  in  the  Catholic  Church  ;  oh,  yes !  we  profess  this  in  the 
creed,  but  ive,  you  know,  are  Protestants.**  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  preach  doctrine  to  them,  teach  them  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth,  and  what  it  is,  and  you  will 
have  gained  a  point.  They  have,  as  immortal  beings,  a 
nature  that  is  capable  of  receiving  spiritual  truth,  and  that 
craves  for  it.  If  once  they  taste  the  food  they  will  find  it 
suit  their  appetite,  and  will  come  for  more ;  the  void  in 
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their  n«ntiire  will  htave  been  filled  up,  tliey  will  confess 
themselves  enlightened,  and  feel  that  they  possess  some- 
thing they  did  not  possess  before.  If  we  can  succeed  in 
fixing  one  truth  of  religion  well  mto  a  man's  heart,  it  will 
strike  there,  and  go  on  working  its  way  and  growing,  until, 
through  sheer  importunity,  it  produces  results.  As  a  man 
who  has  a  craving  passion  at  work  within  him,  or  who  is, 
as  we  say,  '*  possessed  with  an  idea,**  is  restless  and 
unsatisfied  unless  he  is  doing  something  to  gratify  it,  so 
let  a  man  be  possessed  with  a  religious  truth,  and  this,  too, 
will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  work  out  its  way  into  practical 
results. 

It  has  been  our  business  to  speak  of  preaching  as  an 
art,  but  we  do  not  pretend  for  a  moment  that  a  man  has 
only  to  attend  to  certain  rules,  and  to  follow  a  certain 
system,  and  he  will  be  sure  of  success.  No,  turning 
men*s  hearts  is  a  much  deeper  and  more  difficult  matter 
than  this.  Who  can  say  what  subtle  influences  are  at 
work,  who  can  lell  on  what  it  depends  to  be  able  to 
achieve  so  delicate  an  operation  as  to  touch  the  heart  of  a 
man  ?  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollo  may  water,  but  it  is 
God  alone  on  whom  depends  the  increase.  Does  the 
preacher  want  to  command  success?  He  must  be  a  man 
of  prayer.  Preaching  is  not  the  power  which  moves  men's 
hearts,  but  the  preacher  is  an  instrument  for  so  doing  in 
the  hands  of  God.  And  prayer  alone  can  bring  down  the 
grace  of  God.  Every  one  remembers  having  heard  of  a 
certain  preacher  who,  by  his  earnestness  and  eloquence, 
was  the  means  of  numberless  conversions.  On  a  parti- 
cular occasion,  when  the  effect  of  his  sermon  was  more 
than  usually  apparent  and  astonishing,  the  cause  of  his 
success  was  revealed  to  him.  "  You  think,**  it  was  said 
to  him,  **  that  all  these  conversions  come  from  your  ^reat 
power,  your  fei'vour,  your  eloquence,  but  look  !  there  in  an 
obscure  coiner  of  the  church  is  a  poor  creature  whom  no 
one  regards,  she  is  saying  her  beads,  and  offering  up  her 
prayers  for  the  success  of  your  sermon,  and  to  this  you 
owe  it.'' 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Some  account  of  Domestic  Architecture  in  England,  from 
the  Conquest  io  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  Bj  T.  Hudson 
Turner.     Oxford  :  J.  H.  Parker,  1851. 

2.  Some  account  of  Domestic  Architecture  in  England^  from  Edward 
L  to  Biehard  III.  By  the  Editor  of  the  "  Glossary  of  Architec- 
ture.*'   Oxford  :  J.  H.  Parker,  1853. 

3.  The  National  Miscellany^  No,  vi.  Oct.,  1853.  Oxford  :  J.  H. 
Parker. 

^pHE  last  fifteen  years  have  witnessed  a  progress  in  the 
X  study  of  mediaeval  architecture  which,  as  we  look 
back  upon  it  from  the  present  day,  is  truly  astonishing. 
The  revival  of  the  study  has  formed  quite  an  era  in  the 
annals  of  England.  But  it  is  clear  to  the  most  casual 
observer  that,  for  the  most  part,  those  individuals  whose 
names  are  allied  in  our  minds  with  this  revival,  have  de- 
voted themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  strictly  ecclesias- 
tical portion  of  the  subject,  while  the  principles  of  domestic 
architecture,  as  they  were  recognized  and  applied  during 
the  middle  ages,  have  been  comparatively  forgotten. 
There  arc  few,  perhaps,  who  will  not  at  once  acknow- 
ledge that  the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  Pugin  is  an  exception 
to  our  statement ;  but  excepting  Mr.  Pugin  himself,  we 
believe  that  Mr.  Hudson  Turner  was  the  first  who  pursued 
a  systematic  enqiiiry  into  the  subject  of  English  Domestic 
Architecture.  The  results  of  these  inquiries  he  laid  before 
the  world  in  1851  in  the  shape  of  a  dissertation,  which 
carried  the  subject  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  ;  and  we  had  occasion  at  the  time  to 
speak "'^  in  terms  of  considerable  praise  as  to  the  manner  iu 
which  he  had  executed  his  task.  But  soon  after  the  pub- 
lication, the  author  was  cut  off  by  consumption  in  the  very 
prime  of  life,  leaving  a  sad  gap  to  be  supplied  in  the  field 
of  archaeological  literature.  It  was  Mr.  Turner's  inten- 
tion, had  his  life  been  spared,  to  have  followed  his  subject 
down  to  a  much  later  period :  and  much  as  we  regret  his 
loss,  we  are  happy  to  say  that,  in  *'  the  Editor  of  the  Glos- 


*  See  Notice  in  Dublin  Review,  Sept,  1851,  p.  288. 
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sary  of  Architecture/'  that  is  in  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  of 
Oxford,  has  been  found  an  individual  in  every  way  able 
and  competent  to  carry  on  the  work,  which  was  left  un- 
finished by  his  friend.  Accordin/?ly,  being  fully  acquainted 
with  the  intended  plan  which  Mr.  Turner  had  proposed 
to  himself,  from  the  fact  that  all  along  he  had  directed 
his  labours,  Mr.  Parker  has  arranged  and  digested  the 
few  scattered  materials  relating  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  were  left  by  Mr.  Turner  in  a  very  slight  and 
imperfect  state. 

Prefixed  to  the  former  of  these  volumes,  is  a  very 
valuable  introduction  by  Mr.  Turner,  in  which  he  gives 
us  a  brief  but  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  Do- 
mestic Architecture  in  England  from  the  earliest  times: 
and  though  many  of  his  inferences  are  conjectural,  he  has 
supfjlied  us  with  a  great  amount  of  really  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Turner  begins  by  ascribing  to  the  ancient  Roman 
occupants  of  our  island,  the  first  steps  made  by  our 
countrymen  in  domestic  architecture.  The  aboriginal 
Britons,  it  seems,  though  far  more  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  skies  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  sunny 
plains  of  Italy,  were  wonderfully  behind  them  in  all  the 
arts  that  appertain  to  refinement  and  civilization.  Thus  it 
was  to  the  Roman  Auxiliaries  who  once  occupied  our  land 
that  Britain  owes  the  very  first  rudiments  of  house  build- 
ing. Nor  were  these  Romans  the  flower  of  their  country : 
far  from  it ;  "  neither  the  wealth  nor  the  climate  of  tide 
country  were  such  as  to  induce  any  extensive  settlement 
of  the  more  polished  subjects  of  the  Caesars.  A  few  mer- 
chants who  had  come  from  Belgium  and  Gaul,  a  few  vete- 
rans who  had  become  colonists,  a  few  of  the  chief  native 
inhabitants  who  had  received  the  honour  of  citizenship 
and  some  tincture  of  southern  civilization,  together  with 
the  army  itself,  formed  all  that  could  strictly  be  termed 
the  Roman,  in  contradistinction  to  the  aboriginal  populai 
tion.'* 

What,  then,  were  the  features  of  the  domestic  buildings 
raised  by  the  Romans  in  England  ?  The  various  parts  of  a 
Roman  house  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  anticjuities;  we 
have  all  of  us  read  books  by  scores  on  Pompeii  and  Her-, 
culaneum ;  and,  accordingly,  no  very  great  detail  is  neces- 
sary here.  We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to  think  much  of 
the  comfort  of  an  ordinary  Roman  house<p  especially  when 
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we  learn  that  the  small  bed-chamhers  were  built  around 
the  hall,  and  derived  what  little  light  they  could,  internally, 
from  apertures  opening  into  it ;  or  if  they  had  windows  in 
the  external  wall,  at  all  events  had  no  glazing,  nor  even 
wooden  shutters  to  keep  off  the  wind  and  rain ;  in  this 
case  we  do  not  wonder  at  finding  that  the  atrium  or  hall 
was  the  general  sitting-room  and  kitchen  too  of  the  family. 
And  to  judge  from  the  outline  of  a  private  Roman  house 
in  England,  fifteen  centuries  ago,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Turner,  they  must  have  fallen  considerably  short  of  those 
comfortable  edifices  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
pages  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 

For  an  account  of  Domestic  Architecture  in  London 
under  the  Romans,  at  a  time  when  London  was  to  Rome 
what  Sydney  is  to  London,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
a  very  interesting  article  in  the  '*  National  Miscellany" 
of  October  last,  entitled  "  Roman  London,"  containing  a 
fund  of  information  which  will  amply  repay  the  reader  for 
his  pains.  Considering  that,  at  the  present  day,  Roman 
London  lies  beneath  the  present  surface  of  the  city  at  a 
depth  of  from  nine  to  thirty  feet,  and  that  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  view  of  it  we  have  only  to  "  scrape  off  the  thick 
stratum  of  dirt  which  intervenes  between  us  and  it,"  we 
may  well  wonder  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  condition  of 
its  private  edifices,  in  the  old  days  when  "early  Roman 
colonists  associated  what  now  is  May-Fair,  and  the  West 
end,  with  horrid  visions  of  painted  savages,  chariots  armed 
with  scythes,  and  thick  woods  fitted  only  for  ambuscades 
and  Druidical  orgies."  The  substance  of  what  Mr. 
Turner  says  upon  the  subject  is  summed  up  in  the 
following  lines : 

''  Of  domestic  habitations  within  towns  during  the  Roman  domi- 
nion in  this  country,  we  know  very  little Ground  not  being  so 

valuable  as  in  Rome  and  other  cities  of  the  continent,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  houses  were  generally  built  without  an  upper  story, 
a  contrivance  which  appears  to  have  been  originally  suggested  by 
the  difficulty  of  accommodating  an  increased  population  within  a 
limited  area.  Of  the  moaner  classes  of  houses,  as  shops,  for  in- 
stance, we  are  left  to  form  an  idea  from  an  inspection  of  the  remains 
of  such  buildings  in  Pompeii." — p.  v. 

But  the  Romans  passed  away,  and  the  Saxons  came. 
Still  the  early  Saxon  period  was  one  of  incessant  warfare, 
and  besides,  it  is  buried  in  fable :  the  only  certain  fact 
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relating  to  it  is  that  it  was  an  age  unfavourable  to  the  pror 
gress  of  the  arts. 

"  If  we  turn,"  says  Mr.  Turner,  *'  to  the  Sagas  and  other  earlj 
records  of  the  history  and  manners  of  the  northern  races,  we  find 
that  the  dwellings  of  their  kings  and  chiefs  consisted  of  only  two 
apartments,  and  that  sovereigns  and  their  counsellors  are  described 
as  sleeping  in  the  same  room.  The  habitations  of  the  mass  of 
people  were  wooden  huts,  rarely  containing  more  than  one  room,  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  fire  was  kindled.  Such  wa^  the  style  of 
domestic  architecture  which  the  Saxons  would  bring  with  them  to 
this  country  ;  and  in  this  fashion  most  of  the  houses  were  built  dowu 
to  the  latost  period  of  their  dominion.  To  tliis  method  there  was 
nothing  repugnant  in  houses  erected  on  the  Roman  plan,  which 
they  found  on  their  arrival ;  and  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that 
wherever,  in  town  or  country,  suc^h  houses  existed  in  a  habitable 
state,  or  capable  of  being  made  habitable,  however  rudely,  they 
were  occupied  by  the  invaders.  The  Saxon  chieftain  would  find 
better  accommodation  in  a  large  Roman  house,  with  its  spacious 
atrium,  than  he  had  been  wont  to  enjoy;  and  in  its  essential  fea- 
tures the  plan  of  the  edifice  did  not  vary*from  that  of  the  rude 
habitation  of  his  fatherland  ;  but  still  there  was  the  hall  for  feast- 
ing his  numerous  retainers,  and  more  chambers  for  other  domestic 
purposes/' — pp.  vii.  viii. 

Owing  to  the  badness  of  roads,  and  the  loss  of  mechani- 
cal skill  in  the  working  of  stone,  it  appears  that  such 
domestic  buildings  as  were  erected  during  the  Saxon 
period  were  built  of  wood,  which  was  very  abundant  in 
most  parts  of  the  island,  and  thatched  with  reeds  or  roofed 
with  shingle.  Still,  as  before — and  as  we  shall  see  was  the 
case  to  a  much  later  period— the  capacious  hall  was  the 
jsitting-room  of  the  lord  and  his  retainers,  and  served,  as 
in  the  Roman  times,  for  the  purposes  of  the  family  kitchen, 
besides  doing  additional  duty  as  the  sleeping  apartment, 
always  of  the  "  hearth- men,'*  and  sometimes  of  the  lord 
himself.  That  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  of  thatch  is 
a  point  which  Mr.  Turner  establishes  from  various  manu- 
scripts, detailing  the  legends  of  the  Saints,  such  as  that  of 
St.  Swithin,  by  Lantfred,  (a  record  belonging  to  the  latter 
period  of  the  ninth  century)  in  which  the  houses  of  the 
persons  to  whom  that  saint  appears  are  styled  tuguria, 
or  huts,  a  word  which  in  classical  writers  at  all  events  is 
never  applied  to  any  building  of  a  higher  class.*     Some 

*  Thus  Virgil,  Eel.  i.  63.    "  Pauperis  et  tu^uri  congestum  cespite 
culmen.*'    It  is  thus  that  we  can  understand  how  Winchester,  ia 
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T)f  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  '^  ihegnes'^  or  *'  thanes*' 
may  possibly  have  been  rudely  decorated,  as  Mr.  Turner 
remarks,  with  carvings  like  those  which  ornamented  the 
beaks  of  their  galleys  ;  but  whether  this  was  the  case  or 
no,  it  is  certain  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  house,  constructed 
as  it  usually  was  on  a  small  scale,  and  barely  more  than 
water-tight,  was  almost  always  "  rude  alike  internally 
and  externally,  faintly  lighted,  badly  ventilated,  and 
wanting  in  every  appliance  for  comfort  and  decency.*'  The 
later  centuries  of  Saxon  dominion  may  and  must  indeed 
have  contributed  to  improve  the  condition  of  architecture 
in  England,  by  the  increased  intercourse  then  kept  up 
between  this  island  and  the  continent,  when  Englishmen, 
both  clerics  and  merchants,  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
not  only  the  cities  of  France  and  Italy,  but  also  Constan- 
tinople and  Syria,  on  their  way  to  the  great  annual  fair 
held  at  Jerusalem.  But  the  influence  of  this  intercourse, 
it  would  seem,  was  felt  rather  in  the  improved  style  of 
ecclesiastical  archit'ecture  which  now  arose,  than  in  the 
domestic  edifices  of  the  period,  if  we  except  the  case  of  royal 


the  Saxon  times,  could  have  contaiDed  so  numerous  a  population  as 
it  is  reported  to  have  done.  Mr.  Ilallam,  in  his  supplemental  notes 
to  his  valuable  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  estimates  it  at  10,000  ; 
and  Mr.  Turner  acquiesces  in  his  estimate  (p.  117.)  though  he  con- 
siders that  the  population  of  London  at  the  same  period  was  about 
the  same  in  square  numbers,  and  that  Mr.  Hallam  is  greatly  mis- 
taken when  he  estimates  it  at  double  that  number.  Apropos  of 
the  subject  of  London,  we  may  here  append  some  remarks  of  Mr. 
Turner  s,  which  are  not  devoid  of  interest.  *'  The  houses  of  Londoa 
in  Saxon  times  could  not  have  been  superior  to  those  of  Winchester* 
A  statement  made  by  the  chief  inhabitants  of  that  city  in  the  12th 
century,  expressly  declares  that,  down  to  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the 
houses  were  built  of  wood,  and  covered  with  thatch.  At  length  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  disastrous  fires  compelled  the  citizens  to 
iemploy,  when  possible,  more  enduring  materials  ;  but  London, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  be  a  town  mainly  of  wood  and  plaster, 
almost  to  the  period  of  the  great  conflagration  in  the  seventeenth 
century."  It  may  here  be  observed  that  although  the  houses  were 
mostly  of  wood  and  straw,  stone  was  extensively  used  in  the  build* 
ing  of  the  churches  in  London  during  these  mediaeval  times — a 
marked  proof,  by  the  way, — if  proof  be  necessary, — of  the  superi- 
ority of  those  Catholic  days  to  an  age  like  the  present,  when 
private  houses  are  built  of  stone,  while  cheap  churches  are  executed 
20  brick. 
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courts.  In  the  latter,  at  this  time,  ihefurcce  or  wooden 
posts  which  had  hitherto  supported  the  roof,  gave  place  to 
•  columns  of  stone  connected  by  circular  arches,  and  light 
was  admitted  by  round  or  square  headed  windows;**  the 
roof  being  covered  with  oval-shaped  tiles  or  shingle,  and 
the  doors  adorned  with  iron  work  of  an  intricate  and 
luxuriant  design.  Chimneys,  we  may  remark  by  the  way, 
were  at  this  time  wholly  unknown :  the  fire  was  lit  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall  under  the  dome  of  the  roof,  and  the 
smoke  escaped  through  an  horizontal  or  perpendicular 
aperture  above. 

Such  were  our  English  homes  less  than  a  thousand  years 
ago.  What  change  was  wrought  in  them  by  the  Roman 
Conquest  ?  Mr.  Turner  shall  answer  for  himself.  **  It  is 
not  easy  to  perceive,  that  a  substantially  built  Saxon  hall 
could  have  difiered  materially  from  a  Norman  hall  of  the 
same  period,  any  more  than  a  Saxon  house  could  have 
diflfered  in  its  arrangement  from  a  Norman  house.  The 
chief  difierence  was,  probably,  that  the  latter  had  an  upper 
story,  a  feature  which  seems  to  have  been  uncommon  in 
England  until  late  in  the  twelfth  century.  Both  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  had  originally  been  built  much  in  the  same 
style ;  and  both  derived  every  modification  and  improve- 
ment of  that  style  from  the  same  source, — ^an  imitatioivof 
the  details  of  Roman  architecture.*' — p.  xvi.-xvii. 

The  Roman  Conquest,  then,  which  operated  so  power- 
fully in  England  as  to  cause  a  sudden  and  complete  revo- 
lution on  the  face  of  the  political  world,  by  the  immediate 
introduction  of  the  feudal  system  with  all  its  attendant 
train  of  social  consequences,  worked  but  little  alteration  in 
the  general  arrangement  of  English  homes.  The  amount 
of  accommodation  in  most  cases  was  much  the  same  as 
before,  consisting  of  the  large  hall  and  the  narrow  bed- 
chamber. William  had  something  else  upon  his  hands 
besides  the  improvement  of  private  residences ;  what  little 
work  he  did  in  the  way  of  architecture  was  only  the  erection 
of  such  fortresses  as  were  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
his  conquests.  Hence,  though  there  are  many  Norman 
churches  now  standing  which  belong  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, it  is  probable  that  we  have  very  few  private  buildings 
of  an  earlier  date  than  the  twelfth.  In  towns  the  houses  or 
huts  were  built  of  timber,  mud,  and  clay,  stone  bein§,  in 
most  parts,  as  before,  a  rare  and  costly  luxury.  Bricks 
were  at  this  time  made  like  tiles  in  the  Roman  fashion^ 
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and  most  probably  passed  under  that  name ;  for  although 
it  is  certain  that  bricks  luere  used  in  building  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  where  clay  abounded,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  word  does  not  occur  in  documents  relating  to 
architectural  details  of  this  and  the  two  following  centu- 
ries. GUiss,  too,  though  painted  and  adopted  in  churches 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
used  in  domestic  buildings;  the  windows  were  mostly 
closed  with  iron  shutters,  iron  stanchions  being  also  intro- 
duced for  purposes  of  safety ;  canvass,  too,  was  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  glazing. 

So  few  domestic  edifices  of  the  twelfth'' century  are 
standing,  that  for  anything  like  a  detailed  account  of  the 
architecture  of  this  age  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
such  unsatisfactory  sources  as  ancient  documents  relating 
to  the  conveyance  of  property,  the  earlier  accounts  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  notices  of  chroniclers,  and  the  pictorial 
illustrations  of  contemporary  manuscripts.  By  a  patient 
comparison  of  these,  however,  Mr.  Turner  has  contrived 
to  place  before  us  a  tolerably  clear  and  distinct  picture  of 
the  interior  of  a  Norman  residence.  The  general  features 
were  of  one  uniform  plan,  namely,  that  of  a  large  hall 
(called  in  Latin  aula,  and  in  Norman  French  la  sale,  or 
saile,  nnd  in  Anglo-Saxon  ^healV),  with  chambers  adjoin- 
ing. The  hall  was  generally  on  the  ground  floor,  or  else 
above  another  story,  which  was  partially  sunk  below  the 
level  of  the  ground;  and,  as  in  the  old  Saxon  times,  it  served 
the  purpose,  not  only  of  a  siiting-room  for  the  master  and 
his  retainers  by  day,  but  also  of  a  dormitory  by  night. 
Even  the  king's  houses  were  on  the  same  plan,  and  sur- 
passed those  of  the  nobles  and  landowners  in  size  only> 
and  perhaps  in  having  the  appendage  of  a  chapel.  Some 
of  the  halls  of  this  period  were  so  large,  that  they  were 
divided  by  one  or  even  two  rows  of  arches,  resting  upon 
pillars  of  wood  or  stone,  which  partitioned  them  into  three 
parts,  like  the  nave  and  side  aisles  of  a  church.  '^*  One 
hall  of  this  description,*'  says  Mr.  Turner,  '^remains  at 
Oakham  Castle,  in  Rutlandshire,  being  part  of  a  struc- 
ture erected  by  Walkelin  de  Ferrars,  in  1180.*'  Another 
hall  of  the  same  period  now  serves  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  County  Court  at  Winchester.  The  upper  part  of  the 
hall,  where  the  master  and  his  personal  friends  sat  at  their 
meals,  was  slightly  raised,  and  called  the  *  dais  /*  behind 
this  dais  was  generally  a  chamber  called  the  '  cellar^'  and 
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used  as  such,  communicating  with  the  hall  by  a  door,  and 
above  this  cellar  was  the  solar,  or  sollero,^'^  the  private 
chamber  of  the  great  man  himself,  and  communicating 
with  the  hall  by  stairs  of  wood  or  stone.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  hall  was  often  a  screen,  such  as  are  now  to  be  seen 
in  College  halls,  and  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  with  two  small 
doorways  opening  into  the  kitchen  and  buttery  respec- 
tively. Some  large  houses  were  built  with  an  upper 
story,  access  to  which  was  gained  by  an  exterior  flight 
of  steps :  specimens  of  this  construction  still  remain  at 
Boothby-Pjignell,  Canterbury,  Lincoln,  Southampton,  and 
Bury  St.  Edmund's.  ^  The  fire-place  and  chimney  occur 
only  in  the  solars  of  this  date,  the  smoke  of  the  fire,  if  one 
was  lighted  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  escaping,  as  before, 
through  an  aperture  in  the  roof.  As  to  interior  decora- 
tions, the  apartments  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  tapes- 
try hangings  and  some  rough  daubings  painted  u[)on  a 
kind  of  mortar,  with  which  the  walls  were  finished  inter- 
nally; the  whole  stock  of  a  nobleman's  domestic  furni- 
ture consisted  of  the  bed  and  chest  in  his  sleeping  apart- 
ment, and  the  rough  tables  and  benches  of  the  hall ;  the 
chest  doubtless,  as  Mr.  Turner  says,  **  serving  the  place 
of  a  wardrobe,  and  holding  the  cumbrous  apparel  and  val- 
uables of  the  owner."  It  may  seem  strange  that  there 
was  at  this  time  but  one  private  chamber  in  any  of  the 
houses  of  the  period,  but  Mr.  Turner  makes  no  exception 
in  favour  even  of  royalty.  "  We  find,"  he  says,  *'  that 
when  our  sovereigns  did  not  attend  to  public  business  in 
the  hall,  or  give  audience  in  their  chamber,  they  used  the 
chapel  for  that  purpose.  In  the  chroniclers  of  the  twelfth, 
and  even  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  are  frequent 
notices  of  the  transaction  of  secular  business  in  the  domes- 
tic chapel."  (p.  17.)  As  to  the  good  citizens  of  London, 
it  is  from  an  early  document,  well  known  as  the  *  Assise' 
of  the  first  year  of  King  Richard  I.,  quoted  at  consider- 
able length  by  Mr.  Turner,  that  we  learn  what  was  the 
condition  of  their  domestic  buildings  at  this  period.  We 
can  imagine  how  the  wealthy  merchants,  bankers,  and 
shopkeepers  of  Cheapside  and  Lombard    Street  would 

*  In  later  times  this  solar  came  to  be  used  as  a  sort  of  parlour 
or  withdrawing  room  for  the  master  and  hiti  family;  in  this  case  it 
very  ofieii  commanded  a  view  of  the  hall  by  means  of  a  window 
pierced  iu  the  wail  above  the  dais. 
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Stare  if  they  could  be  transported  back  in  mind  some 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  take  a  view  of  the 
mean  hovels  and  reed-thatched  huts''*"  which  then  were 
standing  on  either  side  of  old  St.  Paul's,  and  along  the 
then  outlying  suburb  of  Fleet  Street, — the  neighbourhood 
which,  as  we  learn  from  various  documents,  was  the  head 
quarters  of  the  "  ale-wives  and  felt  hat  makers/'  just  as 
Watling  Street  and  Thames  Street  were  occupied  b^ 
cookshops,  which  in  the  process  of  time,  as  private  hospi- 
tality grew  more  stinted  and  rare,  became  in  their  turn 
the  progenitors  of  divers  inns  and  hostelries. 

We  have  not  time  to  dwell  hei^e  on  the  very  interesting 
chapter  which  Mr.  Turner  devotes  to  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  "  existing  remains'*  belonging  to  this  century  ; 
we  will  only  mention,  among  other  edifices  as  worthy  of 
particular  attention  on  the  part  of  our  antiquarian  friends, 
the  hall  at  Oakham,t  the  King's  House  at  Southampton,  a 
Norman  house  at  Minster  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  the  Jew's 
House  at  Lincoln,  the  Refectory  at  Dover  Priory,  the 
ancient  manor  house  at  Barnack,  Northamptonshire,  and 
the  former  hostelry  in  Southwark  (now  destroyed),  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Lewes.  The  engravings 
with  which  these  interesting  remnants  are  respectively 
illustrated,  are  particularly  well  executed,  and  convey  a 
very  accurate  impression  of  their  former  state. 

The  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  a  whole,  was 
not  very  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  peaceful  and 

*  Their  stability  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  fact  that  by 
the  assize  it  was  provided  that  tlie  aldermen  of  the  city  should  each 
be  provided  with  a  proper  hook  and  cord,  to  pull  down  about  tho 
ears  of  the  unfortunate  inmates  any  house,  the  owner  of  which 
refused  to  conform  to  the  regulations  laid  down  as  to  party  walls 
and  other  points  of  details.  It  must  be  supposed  that  these  hooks 
and  cords  were  sufficient  to  pull  down  a  tenement  iu  case  of  fire  or 
any  other  emergency.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  by  what  other 
method  the  course  of  a  fire  could  have  been  arrested  in  those  times, 
when  Mr.  Braidwood  and  his  fire-brigade  were  unknown  and  un- 
heard of.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  in  the  first  year  of  Ste- 
phen's reign  a  conflagration  spread  from  London  Bridge  to  St. 
Clement's  Danes,  in  the  Strand,  destroying  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul ;  thus  covering  very  much  the  same  space  as  the  great  fire  of 
1666. 

t  Described  at  full  length  by  the  Bov.  C.  H.  Ilartshorne,  in  th^ 
fifth  vol.  of  the  Archaeological  JouruaL 
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useful  arts.  The  wars  between  king  John  and  his  barons 
kept  the  kingdom  in  such  a  state  of  continual  turmoil, 
that  in  the  way  of  architecture  nothing^  great  would  seem 
to  have  been  executed,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortifica- 
tion of  existing  castles.  A  different  era  arose  with  the 
accession  of  Henry  III.,  who  was  an  eminent  patron  of 
architectural  skill ;  and  under  the  Edwards,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  Christian  architecture  reached,  if  not  its  full 
development,  at  least  its  highest  perfection.  The  cessa- 
tion of  civil  wars  gave  an  impetus  to  the  erection  of  do- 
mestic buildings  ;  ^  and  as  vast  territories  of  land  grew 
more  generally  divided,  manor  houses  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied. We  find,  however,  in  most  of  them,  the  same 
general  plan  and  outline  followed  on  which  we  have  already 
dwelt,  in  treating  of  the  previous  century,  with  the  addi* 
tion  of  an  oratory  or  chapel,  otherwise  called  an  oriel, 
{oratoriohim)  adjoining  the  solar.  An  approximation,  too, 
may  be  traced  to  the  quadrangular  ground-plan,  which 
afterwards  became  so  generally  adopted  throughout  Eng- 
land. The  finest  examples  of  this  period  are  Stokesay 
Casile,  near  Ludlow,  and  Aydon  Castle,  in  Northumber- 
land; each  of  them,  however,  partake,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  perhaps  was  usual,  of  the  military  character,  owing 
to  their  respective  situations  on  the  border  lands  of  Wales 
and  Scotland.  Little  Wenham  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  is  an- 
other specimen,  curious  in  its  way,  from  being  one  of  the 
earliest  known  instances  of  the  use  of  bricks  in  the  medi- 
aeval times.  This  century  is  to  be  remarked  for  the  gene- 
ral introduction  of  glazed  windows  into  domestic  edifices, — • 
though  glass  was  mostly  imported  from  abroad — and  for 
the  erection  of  separate  (though,  it  would  seem,  frail  and 
temporary)  buildings  for  culinary  purposes, — the  advance- 
ment of  civilization,  perhaps,  having  gradually  rendered 
the  'cook's  room*  in  the  hall  more  acceptable  thtni  his 
'company.'  At  this  period,  also,  rooms  began  to  be  waiii- 
scotted,  at  least  iu  the  royal  palaces  and  larger  monaste- 
ries, and  the  wainscot  itself  was  adorned  with  polychro* 
matic  devices,  derived,  probably,  from  the  Greek  school  of 
art  It  was  the  fashion  also  to  adorn  the  stone  or  marble 
mantel-pieces  with  the  same  decorations.  From  this  time 
also  is  to  be  dated  the  introduction  of  screens  into  the  halls 
of  the  nobility,  and  of  tiles,  first  plain,  and  then  ornamental, 
for  paving  the  floors.  But  this  refinement  very  probably 
was  confined  to  the  dais ;  for  we  hear  of  the  space  below 
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the  dais  bein^  frequently  called '  the  marfih/  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction ;  and  the  name  may  possibly  have  been  appropri- 
ate enougrh ;  for  carts  and  horses  were  not  uncommonly 
introduced  into  the  hall,  as  we  learn  from  an  order  in  the 
reiffu  of  Henry  III.  to  widen  the  doorway  of  the  Great  Hall 
at  Winchester,  so  as  to  admit  the  entrance  of  carts.  It 
may  be  interesting  nlso  at  the  present  day  to  know  that 
Henry  III.  was  the  first  author  of  the  sanatory  movement, 
and  the  first  who  commenced  the  great  work  of  drainage.^ 
We  have  said  that  throughout  these  ages  the  hall  seems 
to  have  been,  without  exception,  the  most  prominent  fea- 
ture in  every  manorial  or  military  residence.  Nor  can  we 
be  at  a  loss  for  the  reason  of  this  fact.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  feudal  system^  alone  adequately  accounts  for  it; 
and  indeed,  halls  were  in  use  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
introduced  tlie  feudal  system  into  England.  We  read  in 
it  a  clear  recognition  of  the  great  doctrine  which  teaches 
us  that  we  all  constitute  but  one  family,  as  brethren  in  the 
Church  of  God.  This  was  the  solemn  Christian  truth 
which,  though  recognized  in  words  by  us,  was  realized  in 
deed  by  our  forefathers  in  the  olden  times,  and  to  which 
the  great  halls  still  remaining  in  our  ancient  country 
houses  still  bear  their  testimony.  And  we  cannot  well 
fancy  a  more  grateful  spectacle  than  that  which  these  halls 
must  have  afforded  at  Christmas  tide,  with  the  lord  and 
his  relatives  seated  at  the  dais,  and  the  rest  of  his  family 
(for  then  servants  and  dependants  were  held  to  come  with- 
in the  meaning  of  this  term)  at  the  tables  down  either  side, 
partaking  of  the  good  old  English  fare  of  roast  beef  and 
plum  pudding, — "  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  one  with 
another.'^  Mr.  Turner's  remarks  do  not,  indeed,  go  to 
this  extent,  but  he  certainly  would  seem  to  imply  some- 

*  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  earliest  conduit  made  in 
London  was  established  by  the  monks  of  Westminster;  and  Mr. 
Turner  informs  us  that  to  this  day  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  are 
supplied  from  the  original  source.  Verily  thei^e  *'  idle  drones*'  were 
not,  after  all,  so  backward,  even  in  matters  relating  to  mere  physical 
health  and  comfort ! 

••The  refuse  and  dirty  water  from  the  royal  kitchens  had  long 

been  carried  through  the  great  hall  at  Westminster,  until the 

foul  odours  arising  therefrom,  seriously  affected  the  health  of  per- 
sons congregating  at  court ;  to  remedy  this  evil,  a  subterranean 
conduit  was  devised,  which  conveyed  this  offensive  matter  into  the 
Thames."— p.  94. 
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thing  approximating  to  it,  when  he  speaks  about  the  hall 
as  applied  to  purposes  of  charity  and  hospitality. 

•*Tho  general  plan,''  he  writes,  "of  buildings  of  the  thirteenth 
century  strictly  resembled  the  arrangements  which  were  usual  in 
the  previous  age.  The  new  f>t^lo  of  architecture,  called  Gothic,  or 
Early  English,  gave,  of  course,  an  entirely  novel  and  distinct  ap- 

Cearance  to  the  details  of  secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  edifices  ; 
ut  it  did  not  generate  any  change  in  the  ordinary  features  of 
either ;  for  the  plain  reason  that  those  religious  iorms  and  social 
usages  which  had  originated  the  structural  peculiarities  of  sacred 
and  civil  architecture  still  continued  in  full  force.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
fact  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  feudal  system  itself 
executed  a  direct  and  readily  perceptible  influence  in  the  character 
of  domestic  architecture.  The  ample  jurisdiction,  not  unfrequently 
including  royalties,  granted  by  the  crown  to  its  great  tenants,  ren- 
dered every  baronial  scat,  and,  in  its  degree,  every  manorial  house, 
a  miniature  regal  establishment.  As  the  sovereign  entertained  his 
court  and  the  judges  of  the  realm  held  pleas  in  the  hall  of  West- 
minster, 80  the  lords  of  honours  and  manors,  aided  by  assessors,  held 
their  royalty  courts  and  courts-baron  at  their  chief  seats,  adminis- 
tered justice,  and  entertained  suit  and  received  service  of  their  de- 
pendants. Then  the  large  manorial  hall  was  rendered  necessarj  for 
other  purposes  than  the  exercise  of  hospitality  ;  for  in  those  times 
there  was  no  village  inn  at  which  the  lord's  agent  could  receive  the 
suitors.. .Thus  the  hall  was  essentially  feudal  in  its  origin  and  pur- 
pose, and  continued  to  be  the  chief  feature  of  every  mansion  until 
the  decay  of  that  social  sjstem  in  which  it  had  its  origin.'' — pp. 
69,  70. 

The  following  passage  will  be  read  with  a  sigh  for  the 
good  old  times  which  are  gone  by : — 

'*  Capacious  as  these  apartments  generally  were,  the  profuse 
charity  and  hospitality  of  the  age  often  required  further  accommoda^ 
tiou.  At  Westminster  and  at  Windsor,  respectively,  there  were,  in 
this  century,  two  halls,  a  greater  and  a  lesser.  It  w;is  the  practice 
of  John  and  of  Henry  III.  to  order  both  the  halls  of  Westminster 
to  be  filled  with  poor  people,  who  were  feasted  at  the  royal  expense; 
and  when  a  parliament  was  assembled,  or  when  the  king  held  a 
cour  pleniire,  and  wore  his  crown,  as  at  Easter  or  Whitsuntide,  ex- 
tensive temporary  accommodutiun  was  provided  for  the  concourse  of 
guests.^^p.  G4. 

We  fear  that  we  must  omit  to  follow  Mr.  Turner  through 
very  many  pleasant  subjects,  and  content  ourselves  with 
referring  our  readers  to  liis  most  readable  and  instructive 
Volume  for  information  relative  to  roads,  carriages,  and 
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travelling  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteeenth  centuries,  the 
then  condition  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom,  next 
after  London,  such  as  Winchester,  Lincoln,  Nor- 
thampton, Lynn,  and  Southampton,  as  well  as  the  more 
strictly  domestic  matters  of  bedsteads  and  their  furniture, 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  and  the  out-of-door  duties  con- 
nected with  horticulture.  On  each  and  all  of  these 
subjects,  the  antiquarian  reader  will  not  fail  to  be  delighted 
with  the  vast  amount  of  well-digested  information  set 
before  him.  On  one  matter,  however,  we  are  bound  to 
pass  a  remark.  The  social  and  physical  benefits  conferred 
upon  England  by  the  wide  spread  of  the  monastic  system, 
constitute  a  subject  on  which  it  was  impossible  for  Mr. 
Turner  to  be  silent ;  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  observ- 
ing that  he  never  scruples,  where  occasion  offers,  to  do 
justice  to  the  monasteries,  and  to  admit  their  merits  with 
perfect  fairness.  Would  that  all  Protestant  writers,  and 
even  Protestant  antiquaries,  had  done  equal  justice  to 
their  saintly  memories!  In  this  respect,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  Mr.  Turner's  book  must  be  productive  of  good. 
We  have  already  seen  how  he  confesses  the  first  conduit 
in  London  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  monks  of 
Westminster :  he  shows  that  in  the  lack  of  inns,  the 
monasteries  afforded  food,  and  shelter,  and  convenient 
supplies  to  the  weary  traveller ;  that  they  reclaimed  the 
wildest  and  most  waste  spots  of  marsh  and  forest  land ; 
that  the  religious,  and  especially  the  monks  of  the  Car- 
thusian order,  were  the  chief  agriculturists  and  horticultu- 
rists^ of  the  kingdom,  their  documents  being  to  this  day 


*  The  horticultural  skill  of  the  Cistercian  monks  of  Wardon,  in 
Bedfordshire,  a  foundation  dating  from  the  12th  century,  produeed 
at  some  early  but  uncertain  time,  a  baking  variety  of  the  pear. 
It  bore,  and  still  bears,  the  name  of  the  abbey  ;  it  figured  on  its 
armorial  escutcheon,  and  supplied  the  contents  of  those  Wardon- 
pies  so  often  named  in  old  descriptions  of  feasts,  and  which  so 
many  of  our  historical  novelists  have  represented  as  huge  pasties 
of  venison  or  other  meat,  suited  to  the  digestive  capacities  of 
gigantic  *  Wardens'  of  the  feudal  times.  It  is  time,  in  justice  to 
these  venerable  gardeners,  that  this  error  should  be  exploded. 
Their  application  to  horticultural  pursuits,  even  up  to  the  disso- 
lution, is  honourably  attested  by. a  survey  of  their  monastery,  made 
after  that  event,  which  mentions  the  'great  vineyard*  and  the 
'  little  vineyard,'  a  bop  yard,  and  two  orchards,  doubtless  the  same 
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the  best  sources  of  information  relatinor  to  mediaeval  hus- 
bandry ;  and  especially  that  the  noble  abbeys  of  York- 
shire,  Fountains,  Rievaux,  and  Kirkstall,  served  as  useful 
outposts  and  strongholds  in  troublous  times,  and  were 
the  pioneers  of  civilization  iii  a  rude  and  semibarbarous 
district. 

The  historical  illustrations,  taken  mostly  from  the 
Liberate  Rolls  of  the  kings  during  these  two  centuries, 
contain  several  most  valuable  extracts  illustrative  of  tho 
manners  of  the  times,  and  especially  of  the  great  care 
bestowed  by  our  English  kings  upon  the  chapels,  which 
were  invariably  attache^  to  their  royal  residences,  upon 
their  fitting  decoration^ and  the  erection  of  suitable  images 
of  the  Saints,  an^-^pecially  on  the  appropriate  adornment 
of  the  sanctu^feTy  and  altar.  These  are  full  of  lessons 
which,  we  fain  would  hope,  will  not  be  lost  upon  Protest- 
ant archa&f^ogists.  The  supplemental  notes  of  foreign 
examplg^,  with  which  the  volume  closes,  contain  very 
raany.'thoice  and  elaborate  specimens  of  domestic  archi- 
tectrire  of  the  same  period,  from  the  various  towns  of  France 
audf  Germany,  among  which  we  may  mention  Tours,  Beau- 
.Yiis,  Ratisbon,  Angers,  and  Fonteyrault.  The  ancient 
kitchen  belonging  to  the  abbey  at  this  latter  place,  which 
generally  goes  by  the  name  of  the  octagon  chapel,  or  towei 
of  Evrault,  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  specimen  of  foreign 
domestic  wort ;  it  is  well  known  to  architects  and  archaeo- 
logists as  an  almost  unique  specimen  of  the  kind  ;  the  only 
building  which  at  all  resembles  it,  is  the  Abbot's  kitchen 
at  Glastonbury,  though  the  latter  is  of  a  more  recent  date. 

With  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Mr.  Turner 
brings  his  volume  to  a  close ;  and  as  we  said  above,  Mr. 
Parker,  in  another  volume,  has  carried  down  the  history 
of  English  Domestic  Architecture  to  the  end  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century,  which  brings  us  to  the  accession  of 
Richard  II.  The  Edwardian  period,  as  we  have  said 
above,  has  been  justly  celebrated  for  having  brought  to 
its  perfection  that  style  of  Architecture  which  is  generally 
known  as  Gothic,  in  its  decorated  development.  The 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  first  Edward's  reign,  and  the 
constant  intercourse  maintained  with  France,  on  account 


»> 


in  which  the  Wardon  pear  was  first  reared.  The  Warden  is  still 
known  in  the  West  and  other  parts  of  England,  as  a  winter  pear." 
(pp.  137.  138.) 
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of  the  English  provinces  upon  the  Continent,  added  to  the 
king's  personal  fondness  for  the  arts,  and  his  encourage- 
ment of  artistic  skill,  resulted  in  an  immense  development 
not  only  of  ecclesiastical  but  also  of  domestic  architecture. 
The  connection  of  VVilliam  of  Wykeham  with  Edward  III., 
his  skill  displayed  in  the  restoration  of  Windsor  Castle, 
and  his  magnificent  structures  at  Winchester  and  Oxford, 
are  too  well  known  to  be  mentioned  here. 

The  corresponding  improvement  made  during  this  cen- 
tury in  domestic  architecture,  is  to  be  traced  in  very 
many  examples  still  ^exifiting :  for,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  remains  of  tliTSh^jentury  are  fully  as  numer- 
ous as  those  of  all  the  prece^kjff  centuries  together. 
Among  the  most  important,  too,  a^we  might  infer  was 
probable  from  the  magnificent  splendcJlir  and  temporal 
riches  of  the  Church  during  this  century,  are  the  Bishops* 
Palaces  at  Wells,  Lincoln,  St.  David's  (not^C  in  ruins), 
Southwell,  and  Norwich.  The  houses  and  castli^  of  the 
nobility  built  at  this  period,  were  very  many  in  number, 
the  finest  existing  specimens  being  those  of  Pensfcurst, 
Dacre,  Belsay,  Nimney,Raby,  and  several  others  of  la?ser 
note  ;  it  may  be  remarked  that  while  in  the  centre  aH^ 
south  of  England,  these  residences  lose  something  of  thei 
military  character,  still  on  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  firontiers 
the  more  military  style  still  prevails.  In  these  parts  doubt- 
less during  this  century  as  during  the  preceding  one,  every 
Englishman's  house  was  his  castle ;  it  is  asserted  by  Mr. 
Parker  that,  in  the  former  locality,  the  walls  which  sur- 
round the  fortified  manorial  residences,  were  fixed  by 
licence  at  a  minimum  of  ten  feet  in  height.  But  in  fact, 
as  Mr.  Parker  observes,  the  general  appearance  of  a 
country  house,  whether  of  a  baron  or  squire,  partook  of 
the  castellated  character,  in  its  battlements,  towers,  and 
drawbridge,*  though  on  closer  examination,  the  domestic 
features  become  more  apparent.  Even  in  the  more 
domestic  buildings,  there  is  generally  some  one  tower  of 
strength,  pierced  with  loopholes,  and  surmounted  with 
battlements;  while  conversely  in  the  stronger  fortress, 
the  domestic  portions  have  often  a  semi-military  character ; 

*  A  reirarkable  example  of  this  constraction,  though  dating 
from  the  following  century,  occurs  at  Hever  Castlo,  in  Kent,  which 
belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  father  of  the  .notorious  Anne 
Boleyn, 
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so  that  it  becomes  no  easy  task  to  distinguish  between 
a  fortified  <lwelling«house,  and  an  actual  castle  or  fortress 
which  had  habitable  parts,  such  as  Carnarvon  and  Caer- 
philly castles  in  Wales,  which  partake  of  both  characters, 
though  certainly  belonging  rather  to  the  class  of  castles 
than  of  private  houses. 

The  volume  descriptive  of  the  fourteenth  century,  after  a 
very  interesting  chapter  consistingof  remarks  on  the  general 
features  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  that  time,  com- 
prises three  chapters,  devoted  respectively  to  a  description 
of  the  Hall,  the  Chambers,  and  the  Offices,  with  another 
on  the  general  features  of  medisDval  towns,  and  closes  with 
two  other  chapters  which  give  a  tolerably  complete  cata- 
logue of  the  existing  remains  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  respectively.  We  do  not  observe  that  the 
Editor  has  even  attempted  to  extend  his  researches  to 
either  Scotland  or  Ireland :  but  we  venture  to  think  that 
something  might  be  done  in  the  latter  country  to  follow  up 
the  field  of  enquiry  which  has  been  already  opened  by  Mr. 
Archdall.  Neither  the  Catholicity  of  England,  nor  the 
feudal  system,  as  yet,  had  received  a  blow  in  merry 
England :  and  so  we  are  prepared  to  find  the  same  arrange- 
ments canned  out  in  the  houses  of  the  great  with  respect 
to  the  apartments.^  The  hall  consequently,  as  before, 
remained  the  principal  feature  of  the  house :  but  some 
improvements  may  be  traced  in  its  fittings.  Our  chief 
sources  of  information  here  are  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart, 
the  poems  of  Chaucer,  and  early  metrical  ballads  and 
romances,  such  as  "  Piers  Plowman,'*  and  "  Sir  Bury  of 
Hamptoun.'*  The  hall  was  often  raised  above  cellars,  or 
vaulted  rooms,  and  paved  with  stones  or  tiles;  the  dais 
was  surrounded  with  hangings  of  finer  tapestry.  A  win- 
dow was  opened  from  the  solar  to  commana  it,  the  wooden 
roof  was  often  richly  ornamented  with  timber  work,  and 
on  the  outside  surmounted  with  an  ornamental  crest;  and 
the  louvre,*  or  lantern  over  the  centre,  still  remained  for 
the  escape  of  the  smoke  from  the  fire  which  blazed  on  the 
hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  hall :  the  windows  were  occa- 
sionally glazed  with  glass,  fitted  into  moveable  frames  or 

*  It  vonld  seem  that  no  original  lonvre  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tnrj  is  remaining  at  this  day.  That  on  the  top  of  Westminster 
Hall,  hovever,  according  to  Mr.  Parker*s  account,  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  original  one  erected  towards  the  end  of  that  century. 
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casements,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  value,  of  that 
article  ;  over  the  screen^'  was  the  gallery  for  musicians  ; 
at  either  end,  occasionallv,  were  inserted  in  the  gables, 
circular  windows,  filled  with  elegant  tracery ;  fire-places 
were  introduced  at  the  sides,  surmounted  with  stone  hoods 
and  chimneys ;  stone  lavatories  and  ornamental  sideboards 
were  often  inserted  in  the  wall,  near  the  screen,  as  at 
Lincoln,  and  at  Dacre  Castle ;  the  lower  walls  of  the  hall 
were  wainscoted  below,  and  richly  painted  above,  with 
subjects  either  of  a  religious  character,  or  taken  from 
legends  of  love  and  chivalry  :  wooden  chairs  occasionally 
supersede  the  old  wooden  benches,  and  among  the  rich 
were  occasionally  covered  with  cushions ;  pewter  or 
wooden  platters,  silver  dishes,  cups,t  and  salt-cellars, 
mazer-bowls  of  maplewood,  with  knives  and  spoons,  (for 
forks  were  almost  unknown,  and  their  use  thought  a  sign 
of  foppery  and  pride,)  fill  up  the  catalogue  of  furniture  of 
the  hall, — unless  we  take  into  account  the  live  additions  of 
musicians  in  the  gallery,  striking  up  their  merry  tunes 
while  the  dishes  are  being  carried  in,  and  while  business^ 
is  proceeding  at  the  difibrent  tables  ;  and  also  the  univer* 
sal,  and  as  it  would  appear,  the  almost  necessary,  append* 
age  of  a  fool  to  make  memment  for  the  assembled  guests. 
Occasionally,  however,  we  read  of  graver  and  more 
salutary  occupations. — **  It  was  an  ancient  custom,*'  says 
Mr.  Parker,  ^'  among  Churchmen,  while  at  meals,  to  listen 
to  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  several  ecclesiastical 
canons  enforce  attention  to  this  point.  Reading  at  meals 
soon  became  common  among  the  laity.  Eginhart  tells  us 
that  the  emperor  Charlemagne  loved  to  hear  some  divert- 
ing story  read  to  him  at  table,  and  king  Alfred  observed  a 
similar  custom.  The  usage  was  continued  down  to  a  late 
period :  thus,  in  the  statutes  given  to  New  College, 
Oxford,  by  Williana  of  Wykeham,  about  the  year  1380, 
the  scholars,  for  their  recreation,  were  allowed,  in  the  hall 
after  dinner  and  supper  to  entertain  themselves  with  songs 
and  other  diversions,  and  to  recite  poems,  chronicles  of  the 


*  The  screens  were  usually  of  wood.  They  were  called  also 
spurs,  spares,  or  spoeres :  in  Latin,  sporum,  esporrum,  or 
espurrum. 

t  Drinking  cups  were  also  made  of  wood  aad  hora :  glass  was 
still  a  great  rarity. 
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kings,  and  the  wonders  of  the  world.    But  the  romantic 
and  mirthful  recitations  of  the 

Jestours  that  tellen  tales 
Both  of  wepjing  and  of  game, 

proved  most  acceptable  to  the  popular  taste.'* — p.  69. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  hall,  in  almost  all  manor- 
houses  and  castles  of  this  century,  was  the  chapel,  which, 
though  of  necessity  smaller  than  the  average  of  parochial 
churches,  yet  in  plan  followed  their  outline.  The  chapel 
generally  looked  to  the  east,  and  had  a  large  eastern  wm- 
dow  decorated  according  to  the  prevailing  style,  under 
which  stood  the  altar,  with  piscina  and  sedilia  for  the 
priests  as  usual.  The  body  of  the  chapel  was  often  divided 
by  a  sort  of  gallery  into  two  stories,  in  each  of  which  was 
often  a  fire-place ;  the  upper  floor  being  reserved  for  the 
lord  and  his  gaests,  the  latter  for  the  domestics.  This 
practice  was  continued  down  to  a  much  more  recent  date, 
and  clearly  originated  the  position  of  the  tribune  which  is 
BO  frequent  in  private  chapels  belonging  to  Catholic  houses 
at  the  present  day.  Frequently  the  chapel  was  very  small, 
and  consisted  only  of  a  sacrarium,  shut  off  from  the  hall 
or  other  adjoining  apartment,  by  a  door,  window,  or  screen, 
as  at  Chepstow,  Little  Wenham,  and  Lyte's  Carey  House; 
and  besides  the  regular  chapel,  there  were  frequently  com- 
mon oratories  in  the  houses.  Sometimes  we  find  instances 
in  small  chambers  at  the  top  of  a  turret,  as  at  Chepstow 
and  Brougham  castles,  and  attached  to  the  chapel  were 
generally  two  rooms  for  the  priest  who  served  as  chaplain. 
Of  the  chamber  which  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Liberate  Rolls,  and  other  ancient  documents,  as  the  oriol, 
oriole,  or  oriel,  Mr.  Parker  gives  the  following  account, 
which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  method  in  which 
he  treats  the  subjects  which  respectively  come  under  his 
notice. 

"  The  exact  meaning  of  the  word  has  long  been  a  question  ;  Dr. 
Copleston  wrote  a  learned  essay  upon  it,  (which  is  .printed  in  Skel- 
ton*s  Oxonia  Autiqua,  vol.  ii.)  in  which  he  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  it  signified  the  porch  or  entrance  with  a  chapel  over  it.  D'; 
Ingram  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  an  ahreviation  of  the  word 
Oraioriofum^  and  signified  the  private  oratory  ;  and  various  entries 
in  the  Liberate  Rolls  give  countenance  to  this  opinion.  But  it  had 
also  another  meaning  connected  with  this,  although  not  exactly 
identical.     In  our  description  of  the  chape^  we  have  shown  tliat  it 
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was  commonlj  divided  into  two  stories  bjr  a  floor  ;  the  upper  one 
being  open  at  the  east  end  to  the  chancel,  which  was  the  entire 
height  of  the  building.  These  two  rooms,  which  maj  be  called  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  nave  of  the  chapel,  were  not  exclu- 
sivelj  devoted  to  sacred  purposes.  Thejr  were  separated  from  the 
chancel  by  a  screen,  which  could  be  closed  bj  wooden  shutters,  or 
bj  a  curtain,  and  thej  contained  fire-places.  The  upper  room  was 
called  the  oiiole,  and  it  frequently  formfd  a  sort  of  landing-place, 
or  waiting-room  outside  the  door  of  the  princi|ial  chamber.'' — 
p.  82. 

The  instances — (and  they  are  twelve  in  number) — quoted 
from  the  liberate  rolls  by  Mr.  Parker,  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  are  certainly  reconcileable  with  it,  and  with  no 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  clear,  as  Mr.  Parker 
shows  from  other  sources,  that  the  word  opiel  is  sometimes 
applied  to  other  parts  of  the  building,  such  as  to  a  "  parvise'* 
or  chamber  over  the  porch ;  and  in  one  instance  to  the 
minstrels'  gallery  in  the  hall ;  Matthew  Paris  hideed  uses 
the  word  more  loosely  still,  as  equivalent  to  a  refectory, 
**  in  Refectorio  vel  Oriolo;"  and  again,  he  sjjeaks  of 
'*  Atrium  nobilissimum  in  introitu,  quod  Porticus  vel 
Oriolum  appellatur." 

Of  the  solar  we  have  already  spoken ;  so  we  will  only 
add,  that  when  the  use  of  fire-places  and  chimneys  became 
more  general,  and  ideas  of  comforts  grew  stronger,  the 
custom,  which  we  have  mentioned,  of  the  whole  family 
dining  together,  as  a  family,  in  the  common  hall,  was 
gradually  abandoned,  and  the  lord  and  his  nearer  relatives 
began  to  adopt  the  practice  of  dining  privately  in  the  solar. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  on  Sundays  and  greater  days 
the  common  table  was  spread,  as  of  old,  in  the  hospitable 
hall.  Mr.  Parker  attributes  this  change  to  increased  re- 
finement ;  we  should  rather  incline  to  refer  it  to  an  in- 
creasing forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  all  the  household  are 
one  family,  and  that  all  the  family  are  equal  in  the  sight 
of  God.  We  should  add,  that  in  the  larger  houses,  besides 
the  lord's  soLir,  and  communicating  with  it,  was  the  lady's 
chamber  or  bower;  the  attendants  were  lodged  in  the 
turrets,  and  the  apartments  for  guests  were  in  the  towers. 
The  bed  chambers,  as  well  as  the  hall,  were  very  fre- 
quently used  as  places  wherein  kings  and  nobles  received 
their  courtiers,  held  councils,  and  granted  audiences. 
Tables  and  chairs  of  this  period  are  both  very  rare,  and 
are  only  known  by  the  illustrations  of  contemporary  M8S., 
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though  the  family  plate  sometimes  was  displayed  on  an 
oaken  sideboard ;  the-  parlours^  too,  were  commonly  cover- 
ed with  wainstcot  below  and  painted  on  the  upper  walls 
with  scenes  from  popular  romances,  &c.  The  bed-cham* 
ber  would  seem  to  have  been  in  proportion  far  more  com- 
fortable, often  fitted  up  with  baths;  the  besteads  being 
frequently  covered  with  a  tester  or  canopy,  and  hung 
round  with  embroidered  tapestry;  the  walls,  too,  being 
painted  and  the  windows  glazed.  The  counterpanes,  or 
coverlets,  the  blankets  and  sheets  are  also  mentioned  in  con- 
temporary ballads  and  romances  in  a  way  which  certainljr 
implies  a  considerable  advance  upon  the  preceding  century. 
Clocks,  too,  are  first  mentioned  in  this  century  as  articles 
of  domestic  furniture.  And  candlesticks  of  a  handsome 
pattern  in  silver,  and  even  in  gold,  were  in  frequent  use 
among  the  rich.  From  the  great  difficulty  of  travelling,  it 
is  clear  that  large  and  commodious  wardrobes  must  have 
been  necessary;  these  were  often  small  rooms  adjoining 
the  dais  of  the  hall  and  situated  under  the  solar.  An- 
swering to  the  wardrobe  in  its  modem  signification  were 
large  chests,  often  ornamented  with  very  handsome  panel- 
ling and  carving,  among  which  the  sacred  monograms  of 
our  Blessed  Lord  and  our  Lady  are  very  frequently  con- 
spicuous. 

The  offices  of  the  larger  houses  were  generally  on  a 
very  large  scale.  First  and  foremost  among  them  stood  the 
kitchen;  noble  specimens  of  these  kitchens  remain,  not 
only  at  Fontevrault,  as  we  have  mentioned  before,-^  but 
also  at  Durham,  Glastonbury,  and  Chichester ;  these  are 
well-known  to  antiquaries,  and  have  been  often  engraved. 
That  in  the  ancient  palace  of  St.  David's  is  now  in  ruins, 
but  its  arrangement  is  still  clearly  to  be  traced.  The  very 
noble  specimen  formerly  existing  at  Penshurst  Castle, 
Kent,  has  been  removed  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
kitchen  was  generally  of  a  square  or  octagon  form,  detach- 
ed from  the  house,  and  connected  with  it  by  means  of  a 
covered  passage  or  alley  from  the  screen.  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  contemporary  illustrated  MSS.  that  the 
cooking  was  often  carried  on  in  the  open  air  ;  an  illustra- 
tion from  the  MS.  Romance  of  Alexander  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  Oxford,  is  given  by  Mr.  Parker.    The  process  is 


•  See  above  page  33. 
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fifoing  on  evidently  in  the  front  of  an  inn,  over  the  door  of 
which  is  hung  out  the  sign  of  the  cross  crosslet. 

We  much  regret  that  want  of  space  forbids  us  attempt 
to  follow  Mr.  Parker  through  all  his  detailed  account  of 
the  other  domestic  offices,  larder,  scullery,  buttery,  pantry, 
&c.,  or  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  bams  and  stables, 
and  the  carriage  department  of  five  centuries  ago.  For 
these,  and  for  various  other  interesting  accounts,  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  wards,  the  mills,  and  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  gard-robes  or  privy  chambers,  we  must 
rgfer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself. 

The  concluding  chapter  on  mediaBval  towns  is  perhaps, 
after  all,  the  one  which  will  afford  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  Catholic  reader ;  and  we  cannot  but  be  glad  that  Mr. 
Parker  has  supplied  us  with  such  full  details  on  the  subject. 
Like  a  wise  and  prudent  king,  Edward  I.  was  well  aware 
of  the  great  advantages  which  trade  and  commerce  would 
reap  from  the  establishment  of  such  towns  on  advantage- 
ous sites ;  to  say  nothing  of  .the  check  which  they  presented 
to  the  excessive  power  of  the  landed  nobility  in  various 
parts ;  and,  accordingly,  he  founded  many  of  them  in  his 
continental  provir.ces  of  Aquitaine  and  Guienne;  in  Eng- 
land there  are  two  only  such  towns,  W  inchilsea  and  Kings- 
ton upon  Hull.  Each  of  these  was  built  upon  a  fixed  and 
settled  plan,  «and  duly  fortified  ;  Hull  remains  to  this  day 
a  flourishing  seaport  town ;  but  Winchilsea,  owing  to  the 
retreating  of  the  sea,  choking  up  the  inlet  and  harbour 
which  had  once  made  it  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  sea- 
ports, and  given  to  it  an  almost  entire  monopoly  of  the 
trade  in  foreign  wines,  had  fallen  into  decay  so  early  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  now  a  desolate  village,  with 
a  population  of  700  souls,  without  trade  or  manufactures, 
though  its  noble  gateways  are  still  standing  in  solitary 
grandeur,  bearing  their  silent  witness  to  its  former  impor- 
tance. 

These  towns  were  unlike  such  ancient  Roman  towns  as 
Chester,  Colchester,  or  Lincoln  ;  they  differed  much  from 
those  ancient  cities  which  had  grown  up  by  degrees  around 
an  ancient  castle,  as  at  Norwich,  or  under  the  shadow  of  an 
Abbey,  as  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  They  were  built  regu- 
larly and  symmetrically,  with  a  si^cific  end  and  object  in 
view,  and  afford  an  excellent  plan  for  imitation  by  those 
who  are  laying  out  lands  for  building  on  an  extensive  scale. 
"  They  combmed,'*  as  Mr.  Parker  observes,  "very  close 
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packing  with  great  convenience,  while  the  principal  streets 
were  wide  open  and  straight,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles  only/'  The  streets  were  alteniately  wide  and  nar- 
row ;  the  latter  serving  the  purposes  of  a  mews  and  also  for 
draining  off  the  surface  water.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town 
was  a  vacant  spot  set  apart  as  the  market-place,  planted 
often  with  trees,  at  one  corner  of  which  stood  the  church, 
and  near  it  the  market-house.  These  free  towns  were  en- 
dowed by  the  sovereigns  with  most  valuable  privileges  and 
exemptions,  and  j)layed  a  very  important  part  in  the 
advancement  of  civilization  in  Europe.  The  burgesses 
were  all  free  men,  and  held  by  direct  tenure  under  the 
crown ;  and  they  possessed  the  immunity  of  free  trade. 
The  site  of  the  town  of  Winchilsea  was  divided  into  forty 
equal  square  allotments,  thirty-nine  of  which  can  be  distin- 
guished at  the  present  day.  Upon  the  continent,  among 
the  towns  built  upon  this  plan  are  Villetranche  de  Rovergne, 
Liboume,  Molieres,  Sainte  Foy,  and  many  others. 

Slightly  different  from  these  free  towns  would  seem  to 
have  been  another  class  which  had  their  origin  in  the  old 
Teutonic  institution  of  guilds  or  fraternities,  to  which  Mr. 
Parker  is  not  mistaken  in  assigning  an  origin  at  once 
social  and  religious.  Small  at  first  in  numbers  and  im- 
portance as  the  guilds  must  have  been,  the  principle  of 
voluntary  association  for  religious  and  social  benefits  would 
naturally  be  veiy  readily  extended :  and  communities 
sworn  together  to  assist  each  man  his  brother  in  cases  of 
fraud  or  violence,  bound  by  the  sacred  and  holy  ties  of 
common  rites  and  devotions,  were  too  much  in  harmony 
with  the  Catholic  spirit  of  the  times,  and  we  may  add  with 
that  of  true  religion,  not  to  have  been  fostered  under  the 
maternal  wings  of  the  Church,  and  so  to  have  become  a 
most  important  element  in  the  social  system  of  mediaBval 
Europe.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  progress 
of  a  city  from  a  mere  merchant  guild  to  a  great  metropolis 
is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Paris.  It  is  observed  by 
Mr.  Parker  that  the  metropolis  of  England  most  probably 
had  a  similar  origin,  and  that  while  no  traces  of  Roman 
institutions  are  impressed  upon  its  early  history,  it  is  a 
striking  fact  that  the  principal  place  of  meeting  for  the 
citizens  of  London  is  known  to  this  day  as  the  Guild  Hall. 
These  guilds  were  not  confined  to  the  large  towns,  but 
there  was  one  at  least,  if  not  more,  in  almost  every  parish 
and  village;   the  hall  belonging  to  them  was  generally 
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some  timber  building  near  the  church,  very  frequently  over 
the  lich  gate.  Stowe  mentions  one  or  two  guilds  in  al- 
most every  London  church.  They  were  of  three  kinds, 
municipal,  commercial,  and  religious,  or  charitable.  -  The 
first  of  these  three  kinds  frequently  became  incorporated 
by  royal  charter,  and  was  charged  with  the  local  govern- 
ment ;  the  second  became  the  foundation  of  the  more 
modem  denomination  of  "Companies,^*  while  the  third 
continued  down  to  the  Reformation,  and  then  perished  in 
the  extinction  of  the  Catholic  religion  which  had  borne 
them.*  Mr.  Parker  correctly  derives  the  term  Guild  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word  Gildan  to  pay  or  contribute  ;t  but 
he  is  little  acquainted  with  what  is  now  going  on  in  this 
country  when  he  asserts  that  "  the  word  guild  is  now  be- 
coming obsolete  in  its  original  sense,  and  is  only  known 
by  its  continuing  to  denominate  the  halls  or  places  of 
meeting  in  which  these  confraternities  used  to  assemble  on 
public  occasions."  Even  our  Anglican  friends  at  Leeds 
and  elsewhere  have  made  some  efforts  to  restore  them; 
and  the  revival  of  the  religious  guilds  among  the  Catholic 
body  is  already  begun,  and  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  seen 
to  bear  fruit  in  the  shape  of  definite  and  tangible  results. 

It  will  be^ observed  that  in  the  above  remark  we  have 
contented  ourselves  with  treating  the  volumes  of^  Mr. 
Turner  and  Mr.  Parker  solely  in  an  archaeological  point  of 
view,  without  a  hint  as  to  the  possibility  of  turning  them 
to  any  object  of  practical  utility  m  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  we  cannot  help,  in  conclusion,  quoting  some  expres- 
sions by  the  late  Mr.  Pugin,  which  bear  directly  upon  the 
subject,  and  show  the  view  in  which  he  regarded  it, — with- 
out, however,  pledging  ourselves  to  a  perfect  agreement  in 

*  Blomfield,  in  his  history  of  Norfolk,  vol.  iii.,  makes  mention  of 
two  guilds  at  Ozburgh,  in  that  county.  '*  These  guilds,**  he  says, 
'*  gave  annual  charity  stipends  to  poor  persons,  found  beds  and 
entertainment  for  poor  people  that  were  strangers,  and  had  people 
to  keep  and  tend  the  same  beds,  and  did  other  works  of  charity.. • 
...The  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  at  Oxburgh,  belonged 
to  one  of  the  guilds,  and  is  called  in  old  writings  the  Guild  Ilatl ; 
on  the  east  side  was  another,  that  belonged  to  the  guild  of  Corpus 
Cbristi,  the  ceilings  being  painted  with  the  portraiture  of  our 
Saviour,  the  fi?e  wounds,  &c.,  as  may  be  observed  to  this  day.*^ 

t  Similar  coufratemities  seem  to  have  existed  at  Athens  in  the 
early  ages.      Hence  the  phrase  ^virrcXetv,  ffvpreX^if,  &c.  &c.    See 

Soph.  (£d.  acres  cif  icroin  tcX£, 
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all  that  he  says.    In  this  apology  for  the  revival  of  Chris- 
tian architecture  in  England,  he  writes  thus : 

*'  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  wants  and  purposes  of 
ciyil  buildings  are  now  almost  identical  with  those  of  our  English 
forefathers.  In  the  first  place,  climate,  which  necessarily  regulates 
the  pitch  of  roofy  light,  warmth,  and  internal  arrangement,  remains 
of  course  precisely  the  same  as  formerly.  Secondly,  we  are 
governed  by  nearly  the  same  laws  and  the  same  system  of  political 
economy.  The  sovereign  with  the  officers  of  state  connected  with 
the  crown,— the  houses  of  peers  and  commons,  the  judges  of  the 
various  courts  of  law,  and  forms  of  trial, — the  titles  and  rank  of  our 
Dobillty, — the  tenures  by  which  their  lands  are  held,  and  the  privi- 
leges which  they  enjoy — the  corporate  bodies  and  civic  functionaries 
are  all  essentially  the  same  as  in  former  dajs.  There  is  no  country 
which  has  preserved  so  much  of  her  ancient  system  as  England. 
We  still  see  the  grey  tower  of  the  parochial  church  ri:$iug  by  the 
side  of  the  manorial  house;  and  in  many  instances  the  chantry 
chapel  still  remains,  with  a  long  succession  of  family  monuments, 
from  the  armed  crusader  to  that  of  the  parent  of  the  actual  pos- 
sessor.'' 

Then,  after  some  remarks  on  the  splendour  and  beauty 
of  the  royal  palaces  at  Windsor  and  Westminster,  restored 
according  to  the  ancient  model,  he  continues : 

"How  painful  is  it  to  behold  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  old  English 
park  and  vast  domain,  a  square  unsightly  mass  of  bastard  Italian, 
without  pne  impression  of  the  faith,  family,  or  country  of  the 
owner  !  How  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  mansions,  covered 
with  ancestral  badges  and  memorials,  and  harmonizing  in  beautiful 
irregularity  with  the  face  of  nature  1  Any  modern  invention  which 
conduces  to  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  durability,  should  be  adopted 
by  the  consistent  architect :  to  copy  a  thing  merely  because  it  is 
old,  is  just  as  absurd  as  the  imitations  of  the  modern  pagans.  Our 
domestic  architecture  should  have  a  peculiar  expression  illustrative 
of  our  manuers  and  habits  ;  as  the  castle  merged  into  the  baronial 
mansion,  so  may  it  be  modified  to  suit  actual  iiece.<^sities,  and  the 
smaller  houses  which  the  present  state  of  society  has  generated, 
should  possess  a  peculiar  character  :  they  are  only  objectionable 
when  made  to  appear  diminutive  representations  of  larger  structures. 
And  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  to  work  on  the  same  consistent 
principles  as  our  ancestors  in  the  dire(  tiou  of  all  our  domestic  build- 
ings. It  would  be  absurd,  with  our  pres'ent  resources,  to  build 
wooden  houses  in  towns,  which  originated  with  the  superabundance 
of  that  material,  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  stone  or  brick  ; 
but  brick  fronts  adapted  perfectlj  to  internal  conveniences,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  legal  provision  for  towru  buildings,  may  be 
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erected,  which  are  capable  of  producing  an  excellent  effect,  if  con- 
sistent! j  treated,  and  terminated  by  the  natural  form  of  the  gable. 

*'  There  is  no  reason  in  the  veorld  why  noble  cities,  combining 
every  possible  conyenience  of  drainage,  water  closets,  and  convey- 
ance of  gas,  may  not  be  erected  in  the  most  consistent,  yet  Christian 
cliaract  ^r.  Every  building  that  is  naturally  treated  without  disguise 
or  concealment,  cannot  fail  to  look  well.  If  our  present  domestic 
buildings,  were  only  designed  in  accordance  with  their  actual  pur- 
poses, they  would  appear  equally  picturesque  witli  the  old  ones. 
Eich  edifice  would  tell  its  own  tale,  and  by  diversity  of  character, 
contribute  to  the  grand  effect  of  the  whole.'' — pp.  37 — 39. 

One  word  in  conclusion  as  to  Ireland  by  way  of  sugges- 
tion. We  cannot  but  think  that,  in  spite  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  civil  wars  from  which  Ireland  has  so 
long  sufifered,  the  domestic  architecture  of  that  country 
might  furnish  the  material  for  a  separate  volume.  It  is  true, 
that  for  the  most  part  the  castles  and  baronial  residences  of 
Ireland,  have  been  erected  on  a  smaller  scale  than  here  in 
England,  and  that  very  many  of  the  older  edifices  have 
been  gutted  and  destroyed,  or  so  restored  as  to  retain  but 
scanty  vestiges  of  their  ancient  internal  an-angements. 
Many  of  these  have  been  thus  disfigured  in  our  own  times. 
Kilkenny  castle  was  the  most  venerable  and  perfect,  per- 
haps, of  all,  before  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  late  Marquis  of 
Ormonde.  Antrim  castle  is  a  moated  house  with  a  curi- 
ous antique  shrubbery,  though  it  has  been  rebuilt  in  a 
modern  style,  and  so  much  altered  and  added  to,  that 
although  the  foundations  are  of  great  antiquity,  there  is  no 
part  standing  of  earlier  date  than  the  sixteenth  century,  if 
we  except  the  massive  vaultinsr  of  the  basement-story, 
which  may  possibly  be  of  the  twelfth.  Within  the  memory 
of  persons  now  living,  the  moat  remained  in  its  original 
state,  and  several  isolated  buildings,  such  as  the  prison, 
still  existed  within  the  enceinte.  Of  small  fortalices, 
towers,  &c.,  there  is  a  great  abundance,  and  of  various 
periods.  There  are  also  many  fortified  abbeys,  but  these 
are  for  the  most  part  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation.  The 
old  parish  church  of  St.  Sylvester,  now  in  ruins,  adjoining 
the  castle  of  Malahide,  contains  the  remains  of  a  priest's 
house  on  the  South  side  of  the  chancel :  it  is  entered  by  a 
staircase  from  the  exterior,  like  many  fourteenth  century 
examples  given  by  Mr.  Parker.  Ancient  town-houses  are 
very  rare :  Kilmallock,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  formerly 
consisted  of  a  curious  assemblage  of  fortified  houses  b^ 
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longing  to  the  different  branches  of  the  house  of  Desmond, 
but  very  little  of  it  now  remains.  Galway  has  some  very 
curious  houses,  of  a  foreign  type  and  character,  but  they 
are  of  the  sixteenth  century  at  the  furthest.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  remains  of  domestic  architecture  in  Ire- 
land, and  most  characteristic  of  the  period,  is  Dowth  Castle, 
near  Drogheda,  now  the  residence  of  a  religious  community, 
but  formerly  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Viscounts  Netter- 
ville;  it  must  formerly  have  been  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  an  old  Irish  baronial  residence.  We  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  ancient  remains  of  domestic  architecture  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  may  hereafter  form  the  subject  of  a 
separate  volume.  In  Mr.  Parker's  hands  the  work  would 
be  sure  to  meet  with  the  treatment  which  it  deserves. 


Art.  III. — The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  EucharUi,  By  Robert  Isaac 
WiLBEBFOKCE,  A.M.,  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding.  Second 
Edition.     London :  J.  and  G.  Mozley,  1853. 

MOST  of  our  readers  have  read — or  if  not,  they  oughb 
to  read — an  amusing  and  instructive  paper  on  An- 
glican **  Church  Parties,*'  which  has  lately  excited  some 
amount  of  public  attention,  and  which  its  author,  Mr. 
Conybeare,  has  reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in 
which  it  first  appeared,^  If  so,  they  will  be  at  no  loss 
under  what  head  of  division  to  place  Archdeacon  Wilber- 
force,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the  very  active  part 
which  he  has  taken  for  these  many  years  past  in  the  contro- 
versies which  have  most  recently  distracted  and  still 
distract  the  English  Church;  we  mean,  of  course,  the 
"Grorham  Case,''  and  the  agitation  for  "Synodal  Ac- 
tion/* ^  Some  of  our  readers,  also,  may  possibly  know 
something  of  the  Archdeacon  from  his  former  treatises  on 
**  Holy  Baptism,"  and  on  *'  the  Doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation,** each  of  which  have  already  excited  much  con- 
troversy in  that  communion,  as  the  most  bold  and  ven- 
toroos  efforts  hitherto  made  to  build  up  for  it  a  system 
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of  theology  upon  some  solid  and  substantial  basis  of 
objective  truth.  These  volumes  and  the  one  whose  title 
stands  prefixed  to  these  remarks,  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  be  judged  apart;  they  are,  in  reality,  a  three- volumed 
treatise,  whose  end  is  to  fix  authoritatively  the  Creed  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  to  identify  it  with  primitive  an- 
tiquity, and  to  base  it  upon  a  strictly  Catholic  tradition, 
independent  of  local  and  accidental  circumstances.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Newman  and  his  friends 
made  a  similar  effort  in  the  earlier  Tracts  for  the  Times ; 
but  they  failed  in  the  attempt.  And  if  we  venture  to 
think  that  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  is  destined  to  -experi- 
ence a  similar  failure  in  a  like  efibrt  of  his  own,  (able  and 
excellent  as  it  is,)  we  allude  to  such  a  thought  here  as  a 
matter  of  hopefulness  and  thankfulness,  and  only  because 
it  is  our  earnest  wish  and  prayer  that  he  may  conquer  by 
failure,  and  that  his  labours  may  be  crowned  with  the 
same  issue  and  reward  that  has  already  fallen  to  Dr. 
Newman's  lot. 

Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  then,  is,  in  a'word,  the  leader 
of  theologicjil  enquiry,  and  the  most  philosophical  expo- 
nent of  the  views  of  the  High  Church  Anglican  school  in 
its  purest  and  best  development,  just  as  Dr.  Pusey  is  of  its 
devotional  phase.  The  Scriptural  and  Patristic  learning 
exhibited  in  the  Archdeacon's  two  foniier  treatises,  (though 
accom[)anied  with  many  defects  when  viewed  from  a 
Catholic  point  of  sight,)  won  for  him  golden  opinions  and 
the  warmest  gratitude  of  his  party,  at  the  time  when  theo- 
logical strife  was  running  at  its  highest  on  the  Baptismal 
question ;  and  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  with  all 
tlieir  shortcomings  and  defects,*^  (for  which,  not  the 
Archdeacon,  of  course,  but  his  Church's  system  is  re- 
sponsible,)— they  contain  a  vast  fund  of  ancient  learning, 

which  beautifully  illustrates  some  of  the  most  important 

• 

*  We  allude,  more  espeoially,  of  courde,  to  the  fact,  that  in  a 
Theological  treatise  on  the  Incarnation,  there  is  no  chapter  deyo- 
ted  to  a  consideration  of  the  share  which  our  Blessed  Lady  took  in 
bringing  about  that  chief  of  all  mysteries.  This  fact,  however, 
may  be  explained  by  a  passage  in  the  present  treatise  on  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  where  the  Archdeacon  strangely  says,  •*  In  the  Incarna- 
tion manhood  was  purely  passive,  and  the  Godliead  the  sole  actor. 
The  union  of  the  two  natures  was  brought  about,  not  by  both, 
but  by  the  Deity  alone." — p.  148,  Second  Edition.  (We  may 
obserye  that  we  refer  to  this  Edition  throuj^hout.) 
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doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  at  the  same  time 
crushes  the  whole  Protestant  system  into  atoms,  by  show- 
ing how  infidel  are  its  tendencies,  results,  and  consequen- 
ces. In  this  sense,  we  may  say,  as  Catholics,  that  the 
Archdeacon's  Treatises  on  the  Incarnation,  and  on  Holy 
Baptism,  have  been  productive  of  the  greatest  service  in 
preparing  the  minds  of  Anglican  theologians  to  accept 
a  tuUer  and  more  consistent  statement  of  the  Catholic 
Faith. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Mr.  Conybeare  in  the  essay  above  quo- 
ted, that  the  two  principles  of  Apostolical  succession  and 
of  Church  authority,  which  are  involved  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  p:»rty,  '*  may  be  made  after  all  to 
mean  but  little,''  and  that,  when  '^  veiled  in  a  graceful 
mist  of  words,  they  may  even  becom^4ui  ornamental  and 
dignified  appendage  to  a  system  essentially  Protestant.'' 
However,  this  assertion  may  be  true  of  some  individuals, 
even  of  the  extreme  party,  it  is  most  unfounded  as  regards 
Mr.  Wilberforce.  On  the  contrary,  though  he  is  far  from 
writing  polemically,  and  though  a  harsh  and  bitter  ex- 

Sression  against  individuals  never  escapes  his  pen,  the 
efinite  dogmatic  element  is  continually  peeping  out ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  reserve  or  misty  equivocation  about 
him  ;  he  is  not  disposed  to  mince  matters  or  to  soften  down 
truths  to  a  palatable  consistency ;  he  seems  for  ever  reach- 
ing after  a  system  of  objective  truth  on  which  he  can  in 
confidence  rei)ose,  but  which  for  ever  keeps  eluding  his 
eager  grasp,  just  as  the  shores  of  Italy  seemed  for  ever 
(Ustant  to  iEneas  and  his  companions  ot  old : 

'*  Italia;  fugieates  prendimus  oras.*' 

With  these  few  remarks  by  way  of  preface,  we  will  at 
once  proceed  to  the  book  itself,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  our  present  remarks,  and  which  is  somewhat  satirically 
designated  by  the  Guardian  newspaper  as  **  a  work  very 
mucn  needed  in  the  English  Church."  Whether  such  be 
the  case  or  no,  will  be  incidentally  shown  to  our  readers 
before  we  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close. 

The  following  extract  from  the  **  Introduction,"  will 
explain  the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  work  itself  belter 
than  any  words  of  our  own. 

••  The  present  work  i«  the  sequel  of  a  treatise  on  '  the  Doctrine 
of  the  ZncaroatioD,'  which  was  published  four  years  ago.    It  was 
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there  asserted  that  ^Sacraments  are  the  extension  of  the  Incarnation,* 
and  a  chapter  was  devoted  to  their  consideration.  But  their  rela- 
tion to  that  great  mjsterj  was  felt  from  the  first  to  require  more 
detailed  consideration.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  there- 
fore, was  followed  after  a  year  bj  a  work  on  *  the  Doctrine  of  Holy 
Baptism  ;*  and  the  present  treatise  completes  my  design.  In 
treating  on  Baptism,  little  reference  was  made  to  anj  authorities 
except  Holjr  Scripture,  and  the  formularies  and  divines  of  our  own 

Church In  the   present  instance,  a  different  course  has  been 

adopted.  The  greater  intricacy  of  the  subject,  and  the  confusion 
in  which  it  has  been  involved  by  the  adoption  of  an  ambiguous 
phraseology,  has  made  it  necessary  to  mount  up  to  the  fountain 
head,  and  to  enquire  what  was  that  interpretation  of  our  Lord's 

words  which  was  received  among  His  first  followers Such  is  the 

principle  which  is  adopted  in  the  present  volume.  The  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture  is  just  referred  to,  and  its  infallible  decision  set 
forth.  When  its  meaning  is  disputed,  reference  is  made  to  the 
primitive  Fathers,  as  providing  the  best  means  of  settling  the 
dispute." 

Now,  although,  as  Catholics,  we  are  bound  to  hold  that 
where  Holy  Scripture  is  undecided  or  apparently  ambigu- 
ous, the  appeal  lies  not  to  the  dead  past,  but  to  the  livnig 
present — to  the  Church  of  the  day  in  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  cast  our  lot,  and  not  the  Church  of  the  first,  or 
the  fourth,  or  the  seventh  century, — or  of  whatever  other 

{)eriod  we  choose  to  take  as  our  standard  of  ideal  excel- 
ence,  still  we  cannot  but  rejoice  to  find  Mr.  Wilberforce 
establishing  the  whole  system  of  Catholic  doctrine  with 
respect  to  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  at  present  received  by 
the  Church  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome,  by  aii 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  earUest  ages  of  the  Church 
— to  times  anterior  to  the  unhappy  schism  of  Fhotius, 
which  rent  the  fair  provinces  of  the  East  from  the  unity  of 
Christendom.  And  we  may  rejoice  for  this  reason :  not 
because  it  adds  everything  to  the  firmness  of  that  faith 
with  which  we,  as  Catholics,  repose  on  the  present  deci- 
sions of  a  living  infallible  guide,— but  because  the  results 
at  which  the  Archdeacon  has  arrived  by  patient  research 
and  dispassionate  enquiry,  cut  away  from  under  the  feet  of 
ordinary  High  Church  Anglicans,  the  common  ground  of 
assault  against  us,  and  the  strong  point  of  their  own 
defence ;  viz,  that  while  we  have  departed  from  the  sim* 

Elicity  of  the  early  ages,  and  the  purity  of  their  faith,  they 
ave  themselves  retained,  or  rather  have  regained,  the 
faith  as  it  was  held  by  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
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Apostles.  The  following  words  sum  up  the  general  out- 
Ime  of  the  treatise  in  a  brief  and  compendious  way.  .^ 

*'  Whethor  Christ  is  truly  present  or  not  in  the  Holj  Eucharist : 
whether  we  are  to  helieve  as  though  He  were  really  with  us,  and 
are  trulj  responsible  for  a  divine  gift :  and  again,  whether  in  that 
holj  ordinance  there  is  a  real  Sacrifice — there  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sare,  practical  questions  on  which  it  is  possible  to  produce  distinct 

evidence   from    Scripture,    and    the    Primitive    Church That 

Christ's  presence  in  the  Holy  Euchiri>t  is  a  real  presence  :  that 
the  blessings  of  the  new  life  are  truly  bestowed  in  it  through  com- 
munion with  the  second  Adam :  that  consecration  is  a  real  act, 
whereby  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified,  is  joined  to  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  ;  and  that  the  Eucbaristic  oblation  is  a  real 
sacrifice  ; — these  points  it  will  be  attempted  to  prove,  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Scripture,  and  of  the  ancient  Fathers." — Introduction, 
pp.  5,  6.  5, 

Such  being  the  case,  our  readers  will  now  be  prepared 
to  expect  a  treatise  falling  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  the 
dogmatic  statements  of  the  Council  of  Trent  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Holy  Eucharist:  the  more  so,  if  they 
remember  that  on  the  occasion  of  that  council  being  held, 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church  were 
most  scrupulously  and  carefully  examined  by  the  prelates, 
who  drew  up  their  dogmatic  statements  in  opposition  to  the 
novelties  of  the  Protestant  schism :  so  that  it  is  no  won- 
der to  find  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  his  honest  and  single- 
hearted  search  after  God's  system  of  revealed  truth,  being 
led  Vy  grace  to  accept  those  very  same  conclusions  which 
His  Holy  Spirit  dictated  to  the  Fathers  assembled  at  Trent, 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  marvel  would  be,  if  there 
were  any  material  variation  between  them,  especially 
since  our  author  has  evidently,  (though  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously,) allowed  the  dogmatical  teaching  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  to  have  considerable  influetice  upon  the  matter 
of  his  statements,  and  his  manner  of  expression. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  book,-  accordingly,  takes  as  it 
were,  for  its  text,  the  solemn  words  of  Institution  used  by 
our  Blessed  Lord  on  the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed, 
— •**  This  is  my  body,''  and  then  proceeds  to  consider 
the  sentence  in  its  logical  connection  of  subject,  copula, 
and  predicate.  The  Archdeacon  then  shows  that^by 
the  word  "this,"  our  Lord  speaks  only  of  this"  which 
was  then  consecrated  or  set  apart;  and  comparing  the 
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I)assage  under  consideration  with  the  well-known  paral- 
el  example  from  St.  Paul,  (1  Corinth,  xii.)  he  nghlly 
concludes  that  *'  our  Lord's  awful  words  do  not  refer  to 
bread  and  wine  at  large,  but  to  That  which  He  held  in 
His  hands,  and  what  He  had  blessed."  The  quotations 
from  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  and  S.  Augustine,  by 
which  he  supports  his  inference,  are  apposite  and  con- 
vincing, as  proving  the  importance  which  was  attached  to 
the  simple  act  of  consecration  in  those  early  times  to 
which  the  Anglicans  are  in  the  habit  of  appealing  with 
Buch  fatal  confidence.  A  further  quotation  from  S.  Chry- 
sostom  shows  that  the  right  of  consecration  was  believed 
in  the  early  Church  to  be  inherent  in  the  Christian 
Priesthood,  and  in  it  alone.  The  following  passages  will 
not,  we  think,  be  welcomed  by  many  of  those  who  appeal 
with  such  reliance  to  the  first  two  centuries  as  making  so 
directly  in  their  favour. 

"  From  the  first  origin,  therefore,  of  the  Christian  Church  it  was 
laid  down,  that  no  valid  Eucharist  could  be  had,  where  there  was 
no  priest  to  consecrate.  In  the  earliest  of  all  uninspired  Christian 
documents,  the  Epistle  of  St>  Clement,  the  office  of  the  Priest  is 
described  as  that  of  presenting  the  Eucharistic  Offering.  In  the 
next  writer,  St.  Ignatius,  the  validity  of  the  Eucharist  is  expressly 
limited  to  those  who  act  by  Episcopal  commission.  Then  comes 
the  Apology  of  Justin,  stating  that  the  '  principal  minister  offered 
the  Eucharist.*  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  Tertullian,  though  some 
equivocal  expressions  of  his  have  been  cited  as  having  a  difi^rent 
sense.  The  Holy  Eucharist,  he  says,  was  not  received  except  from 
the  hands  of  the  Church's  public  ministers.  And  he  speaks  of  it 
as  characteristic  of  heretics,  that  they  assigned  priestly  offices  to 
laymen.'* — pp.  10 — 11. 

**  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  the  thing  demanded  for  one 
who  was  called  to  the  highest  office  in  the  miniotry  was  that  he 
*  might  have  authority  to  offer  the  pure  and  bloodless  victim,  which 
Thou  hast  appointed  through  Christ  as  the  mystery  of  the  new 
covenant ;'  and  the  ground  on  which  the  Priesthood  is  entitled  to 
the  reverence  of  the  people  is  said  to  be,  '  because  they  honour 
you  with  the  saving  Body,  and  the  precious  Blood,  and  release 
you  from  your  sins,  and  make  you  partakers  of  the  sacred  and 
Holy  Eucharist'  '*— p.  12. 

But  here  our  author  is  met  hy  an  obvious  difficulty.^  If 
the  Anglican  ritual  attests  the  necessity  of  a  consecration, 
how  comes  this  matter  not  to  have  been  more  prominently 
put  forward  by  its  divines  ?  Ho  admits  that  the  impor- 
tance of  consecration  has  been  but 'little  dwelt  upon  by 
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English  theolopr'ians,  and  that  the  English  people  do  not 
measure  the  efficacy  of  that  sacrament  by  the  validity  of 
the  Priestly  consecration.  Now  we  must  observe,  that,  in 
our  opinion,  the  answer  of  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  to  this 
question  is  far  from  satisfactory ;  and  we  cannot  think 
that,  upon  further  consideration,  he  will  consider  it  at  all 
an  adequate  reply. 

'*  The  reason  may  probably  be  found  in  the  popular  unwilling- 
ness to  break  altogether  vith  the  foreign  Protestants.  For  the 
Protestant  bodies,  with  the  succession  of  the  ministry,  had  lost  all 
valne  for  that  act  of  consecration,  which  is  never  found  to  be 
permanently  appreciated,  when  men  have  renounced  the  ministe- 
rial commission,  which  is  essential  to  its  reality.  Hence  it  was 
felt  that  to  dwell  upon  this  point  as  indispensable,  would  be  to 
renounce  all  connexion  with  those  communities. 

"  In  those  days  men  were  not  prepared  to  draw  such  conclusions 
respecting  the  necessity  of  adhering  at  all  hazards  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  ancient  Church,  as  the  course  of  events,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  infidel  opinions,  have  siuce  forced  upon  all  Catholic 
Christians.  So  that,  in  assigning  to  consecration  the  place  awarded 
to  It  by  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  testimony  of  Primitive 
antiquity,  we  are  not  forsaking  the  principles  of  our  own  Church, 
but  only  bringing  out  those  truths,  which  the  circumstances  of  a 
former  generation  withheld  it  from  expressing.'* — p.  16. 

The  example  which  he  gives  of  Bishop  Cosin  doubting 
the  validity  of  a  Puritan  sacrament  at  Geneva,  or  else- 
where, is  most  unfortunate ;  because,  as  we  learn  from 
other  sources,  that  prelate,  though  he  could  write  on  the 
subject  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  with  a  certain  appearance 
of  a  Catholic  tone,  still  was  a  person  who  viewed  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  as  held  by  the  Catholic 
Church  (and  by  the  Archdeacon  too),  as  superstitious  and 
idolatrous,  and  habitually  received  the  Communion  from 
the  hands  of  foreign  Protestants,  not  episcopally  ordained, 
when  he  went  abroad.'^ 


*  It  is  curious  that  Cosin  was  a  predecessor  of  Mr.  Wilberforce 
in  his  Archdeaconry  of  the  East  Hiding.  The  following  extract 
from  Cosin's  will  is  one  which  will  justify  the  assertion  which  we 
make  in  the  text.  "  Moreover  I  do  profess,  with  holy  asseveration, 
and  from  my  very  heart,  that  I  am  now,  and  ever  have  been  from 
my  youth,  altogether  free  and  averse  from  the  corruption  and 
impertinent  new-fangled,  or  papistical  superstitions  and  doctrines, 
long  since  introduced,  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  the 
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But  we  must  pass  on.  The  design  of  the  next  chapter 
is  to  show  that  after,  and  by  reason  of,  consecration,  the 
blessing  bestowed,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  conveyed  through 
the  elements.  In  this  chapter  the  Archdeacon  has  shown 
great  skill  and  power  in  discriminating  between  moral  and 
physical  media ;  and  he  has  followed  Estius,*  and  other 
learned  doctors  of  the  Church,  in  explaining  that  the  sacra- 
ments are  moral  instruments,  whereby  divine  blessings  are 
conveyed  to  us. 

'^  When  we  speak  of  sacraments  as  moral  instrnments,  we  are 
merely  discriminating  between  the  order  of  grace,  and  the  order 
of  nature  ;  we  af&rm  that  sacraments  pertain  to  the  first,  whereas 
those  things  which  are  called  physical  instruments,  belong  to  the 
second.  For  it  has  pleased  God  that  the  whole  material  creation 
should  obey  a  certain  set  of  laws,  which  are  called  the  laws  of 
nature.  Every  individual  object,  therefore,  has  its  peculiar  dimen* 
sions,  bulk,  and  qualities  ;  and  by  virtue  of  these  does  each  act 
upon  the  others,  in  a  certain  uniform  and  appreciable  course. 
The  only  exception  would  seem  to  be  those  responsible  beings,  to 
whom  the  Great  Author  has  given  that  power  of  spontaneous 
action,  which  renders  them  in  this  respect  an  image  of  Himself. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  are  able  to  speak  of  the  permanence  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  can  calculate  upon  the  regularity  of  their  defects. 
And  this  we  do,  without  implying  that  they  are  independent  of 
tlie  will  of  God,  or  can  produce  their  effects  without  His  co-opera* 
tion. 

"  But  in  sacraments  the  order  followed  is  not  that  of  nature,  but 
a  higher  one,  which  is  referrible  to  the  immediate  interference  of 
Almighty  God.  As  a  kiug  might  govern  his  dominions  by  unal- 
terable laws,  without  laying  down  such  general  rules  in  his  own 
family,  so  the  gifts  which  the  Most  High  bestows  through  sacraments 
in  the  household  of  faith,  are  regulated  by  a  different  law  from 
those  which  are  bestowed  in  the  kingdom  of  nature.  In  the  last 
there  is  nothing  which  to  our  observation  betrajs  His  interference  ; 
He  allows  things  to  move  on  according  to  the  invariable  law  of 

rules  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  But  in  what  part  of  the 
world  soever  any  Churches  are  extant,  bearing  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  professing  the  true  Catholic  faith  and  religion,  worshipping 
and  calling  upon  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with  one  heart  and  voice,  if  I  be  now  hindered  actually  to  join  with 
them,  either  by  distance  of  countries,  or  variances  amongst  men,  or 
by  any  hindrance  whatsoever,  yet  always  in  my  mind  and  affection 
I  join  and  unite  with  them  ;  which  I  desire  to  he  chiefly  understood 
hy  Protestants  and  the  best  reformed  Churches." — (Life  of  Oosin, 
Ecclesiastical  Biography,  edited  by  Hook,  voL  iv.,  p.  191.) 
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physical  causation  :  but  the  means  which  are  employed  in  the  first, 
derive  their  whole  efficacy  from  His  continual  interyention.  It  is 
not  meant,  then,  that  sacraments  are  less  certain  in  their  effects 
than  physical  agents  ;  nor  yet  that  their  reality  depend  upon  those 
circumstances  in  their  receivers,  which  are  essential  to  their  utiliti/. 
But  they  are  called  moral  instruments,  because  they  derive  their 
validity  from  the  immediate  appoiutment  of  Him,  who  acts  in  com- 
mon according  to  that  law,  which  lie  lias  imposed  upon  the  mate- 
rial creation ;  because  they  belong  to  the  order  of  grace,  and  not  to 
the  order  of  nature." — pp.  18 — 19. 

The  next  point  touched  upon  is  the  twofold  heresy  of 
Zuinglius  and  Calvin  with  respect  to  that  Holy  Sacra- 
ment^ for  which  the  latter  professed  to  cherish  such  feel- 
ings of  reverence.    Mr.  Wilberforce  shows  that  there  are 
three  conceivable  ways  in  which  a  gift  may  be  important ; 
firstly,  "from  its  own  intrinsic  value ;'*  secondly,  "from 
the  disposition  of  the  receiver;'^  and  thirdly,  as  "expres- 
sive of  the  intention  of  the  giver.''    Now,  applying  this 
Srinciple  to  the  gift  bestowed  upon  us  by  God  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  it  is  easy  enough  to  identify  the  first  of  these 
ways  with  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  first 
fifteen  centuries,  viz.,  that  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  to  be 
revered  for  Its  own  sake,  as  the  appointed  means  of  con- 
veying to  man  the  Body  and  Blood  of  his  Redeemer. 
*' Zuinglius,  however,"   says  our  author,  '*  adopted  the 
second  alternative ;  he  maintained  that  the  significance  of 
the  gift  was  derived  entirely  from  the  receiver :  "  the  Holy 
Eucharist,"  he  said,  "  was  not  the  communication  of  any 
objective  gift,  but  merely  a  mode  of  giving  expression  to 
our  own  subjective  feelings;"  and  thus,  in  his  opinion, 
the  only  use  of  the  ordinance  itself  comes  to  be  to  associate 
the  feelings  of  men  with  the  past  actions  of  our  Saviour. 
Calvin,  however,  with  his  usual  wiliness,  adopted  the  third 
alternative,  because  it  enabled  him  to  do  justice  in  words 
to  the  importance  of  the  sacrament,  without  admitting  the 
necessity  of  any  regular  consecration.     According  to  Cal- 
vin, the  sacraments  in  general,  and  the  Eucharist  in  par- 
ticular, are  mere  seals  or  tokens  of  grace  already  given ; 
and,  as  if  this  were  not  to  degrade  God's  gifts  enough,  he 
limited  them  to  his  'elect'  alone;   thus  throwing  men 
back  upon  his  dark  and  gloomy  doctrine  of  reprobation. 
The  Archdeacon,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  estab- 
lishes the  first  of  the  above  three  theories  indirectly,  by 
proving  the  absurdities  which  result  from  the  other  two. 
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Of   Calvin's  system,    and  its  influence  in  England,  he 
remarks  thus : 

"  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  his  theory  on  the  sacraments  has 
exercised  a  large  influence  upon  our  own  writers.  It  could  hardly 
be  otherwise,  considering  that  his  Institutes  were  a  text-book  for 
nearly  a  century  ;  and  considering  the  attractions  of  a  system 
which  promised  a  security  against  the  abuses  of  a  carnal  interpre- 
tation, without  detracting  from  that  mysterious  reverence  with 
which  this  sacrament  had  always  been  regarded.  Hence,  many  of 
his  expressions  passed  unconsciously  into  the  circulation  of  the 
English  Church.  The  notion  that  the  elements  are  mere  seals  or 
iitle'deeds,  and  not  the  instruments  through  which  Christ's  Presence 
is  dispensed — that  is,  that  they  are  pledges  only  of  an  absent,  and 
not  media  of  a  present  gift — was  adopted,  in  ignorance  that  this 
theory  was  inconsistent  with  that  principle  of  consecration  which 
still  retained  its  place  in  our  formularies  ;  and  that  to  be  a  substi- 
tute for  a  belief  in  consecration,  had  been  the  very  purpose  of  its 
introduction. 

''The  consequences  of  the  system  developed  themselves  in  time 
in  England,  as  they  had  done  in  those  countries  where  Calvinism 
was  formerly  established.  No  sooner  did  the  dogma  of  an  absolute 
decree  sink,  through  its  inherent  unpopularity,  than  Zuinglius  was 
found  to  have  entered  thiough  the  door  which  had  been  opened  by 
Calvin.''— pp.  36—37.  . 

Having  thus  disproved  the  two  rival  theories  of  Zuing- 
lius and  Calvin,  Mr.  Wilberforce  proceeds  in  chapter  iii.  to 
consider  the  positive  testimony  of  the  ancient  Church  to  the 
effects  of  consecration.  Perhaps  to  our  CathoHc  readers 
this  chapter  will  be  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  volume. 
He  shows  that  for  proofs  of  the  Church's  belief  in  the  reality 
of  consecration  we  have  no  liturgical  documents  in  exis- 
tence which  will  carry  us  further  back  than  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century.  And  though  one  or  two  palimpsests, 
have^  been  discovered  of  a  date  considerably  more  early, 
(possibly  reaching  to  that  of  the  Diocletian  persecution), 
we  find  a  more  complete  proof  of  the  ancient  belief  where 
one  might  least  have  expected  to  find  it,  viz.,  in  a  compa- 
rison of  the  liturgical  documents  of  the  Eastern  schisma-* 
tics,  who  have  been  severed  from  the  Church  since  a.  d, 
431  and  451,  with  the  ancient  Liturgies  of  the  East  and 
West  Of  course  it  is  quite  clear,  that  wherever  these 
two  bodies  of  liturgical  forms  agree,  we  have  the  very 
safest  and  surest  proof  as  to  the  antiquity  of  a  point  of 
belief ;  since  the  absence  of  all  intercourse  between  those 
bodies  and  the  Catholic  Church  for  upwards  of  fourteen 
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hundred  years,  proves  that  whatever  they  have  in  common 
is  of  earlier  date,  to  say  the  least,  than  their  separation, 
and  very  probably  caiTies  its  antiquity  up  into  the  Apos- 
tolic age.  Now,  according  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  "that 
which  is  found  to  be  the  esseutial  characteristic  of  all 
ancient  Liturgies, — the  very  purpose  which  not  only  speaks 
in  their  individual  expressions,  but  gives  shape  and  con- 
sistency to  their  whole  arrangements, — is,  that  they  repre- 
sent a  certain  transaction,  a  certain  course  of  events,  of 
which  the  crisis  and  consummation  is  that  which  is  done 
in  respect  to  the  sacred  elements  themselves/'  Accord- 
ingly he  shows,  that  whereas  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Mass,  as  it  stands  in  the  various  Liturgies  of  antiquity, 
we  find  every  possible  variation,  as  soon  as  we  come  to 
the  repetition  of  the  words  of  Institution  in  the  Canon  of 
the  Mass,  we  find  the  niost  striking  sameness  of  expres- 
sion. Even  "the  multiplied  introduction  of  the  Spanish 
and  GaUic  forms  fall  back  into  the  appointed  canon  or 
order,  so  soon  as  the  solenm  words  recur '  Who  in  the 
same  night^n  which  He  suffered,'  *  Qui  pridie  quam  pate- 
retur,'  &c.  Throughout  all  the  churches  founded  by  the 
Apostles,  the  exact  repetition  of  those  words  which  our 
Lord  had  originally  uttered,  were  supposed  essential  to 
the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist;  and  hence  in  all  Litur- 
gies, with  the  smallest  possible  exception,  they  are  found 
to  be  identical.*'  As  for  the  antiquity  of  these  Liturgies, 
it  should  be  added,  that  the  two  Liturgies  which  bear 
the  names  of  St.  James  and  St.  Mark  respectively, 
form  a  basis  for  all  other  Eastern  Liturgies ;  the  former 
having  been  introduced  into  the  Church  of  Csesarea  in  a 
revised  form  by  St.  Basil  about  a.  d.  370  or  380,  while  its 
basis  turns  out  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  Syriac 
Liturgy,  which  goes  by  the  same  name,  and  which  has 
been  preserved  among  the  Monophysites  or  Syrian  Jaco< 
bites,  since  their  separation  from  the  Church  fourteen  cen- 
turies ago,  as  we  said  above. 

The  number  and  variety  of  these  Liturgies,  each  of  which 
offer  their  independent  testimony  to  the  sacred  doctrine  of 
the  reality  of  tue  Eucharistic  consecration,  is  most  sur- 

W'sing ;  and  the  short  summary  of  them  given  by  Mr. 
ilberforce,  will  be  most  welcome  reading  to  Catholics  in 
general  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  Christian  anti- 
quities. Taking  as  a  basis  the  two  main  families  of  East- 
ern Liturgies^  namely,  those  of  Jerusalem  and  Alexandi'ia, 
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he  brings  forward  in  turn  the  forty  Syriac  forms  derived 
from  the  former,  together  with  those  of  St.  Basil  and  St. 
Chrysostom,  which  were  modifications  of  it,  and  illustrates 
them  by  one  Armenian  and  by  three  Nestorian  Liturgies* 
Next  in  turn  come  three  Coptic  and  ten  Ethiopia  Litur- 
gies, all  derived  from  that  of  Alexandria,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  Evangelist  St.  Mark.  Then  follows  that  of 
Rome,  better  known  as  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Peter,  which 
was  in  use  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  age  of  Leo  the 
Great.  The  Spanish  Liturgy,  and  three  varieties  of  the 
GaUic  Liturgy,  swell  the  list  of  independent  testimonies  to 
the  number  of  seventy  in  all;  sixty-two  of  which  are  of 
Eastern  and  eight  of  Western  origin.  Now  all  of  these 
speak,  as  we  have  said,  the  same  language  ;  declaring,  as 
with  one  voice,  that  the  work  commenced  by  our  Lord  in 
the  upper  chamber  at  the  Last  Supper,  and  consummated 
upon  the  cross  on  Calvary,  He  still  continues  to  execute 
now  that  He  is  in  heaven,  through  the  ministry  of  His 
priests,  who  severally  perform,  not  their  own  action,  but 
the  perpetuation  of  that  priesthood  of  Alelchisedech  which 
their  Great  Head,  at  once  the  Victim  and  the  Priest,  was 
pleased  to  take  upon  Himself;  that  it  is  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  who,  through  the  agency  of  His  priests,  sanctifies 
the  offering  on  the  altar ;  in  a  word,  that  He  who  is 
invoked  is  Himself  the  consecrator. 

The  following  contrast  between  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  Church  and  of  modern  heretical  bodies  is  admir^ 
ably  drawn. 

**  To  this  principle,  then,  the  ancient  Church  bore  witness,  not 
only  by  its  words,  but  still  more  by  its  actions.  The  care  with 
which  the  words  of  consecration  were  repeated,  implied  a  belief 
that  they  were  essential  to  the  validity  of  some  great  action.  And 
if  so,  it  must  have  been  this  action  itself,  and  that  with  which  it 
was  conversant,  on  which  the  value  of  the  ordinance,  depended. 
Its  importance  must  have  rested,  not  merely  on  a  consideration  of 
the  Giver  or  receiver,  but  likewise  on  the  worth  of  the  thing 
received.  The  gift  conferred  in  and  through  the  elements  them* 
selves  must  have  been  the  thing  regarded.  Nothing  renders  this 
more  apparent  than  a  comparison  of  the  ancient  forms  with  any  of 
those  which  were  introduced  under  the  influence  of  Zuinglius  or 
Calvin.  In  the  ancient  Liturgies  the  words  of  Consecration  were 
quoted  literally,  and  not  in  the  way  of  narration :  they  were  made 
part  of  a  prayer,  and  the  people  were  enjoined  to  answer.  Amen. 
But  in  the  Calyinistic  formularies  this  prayer  ia  changed  into  a  ■. 
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sermon  ;  and  instead  of  a  mystical  action  addressed  to  God,  we 
have  a  narration  for  the  instruction  of  the  congregation." — p.  55. 

"  Here  then  we  see  the  exact  contrast  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  services.  The  first  suppose  Christ  to  descend  through  the 
agency  of  His  Spirit  upon  earth  :  the  last  suppose  men  to  ascend 
through  the  action  of  their  spirits  into  heaven.  In  the  first,  Christ 
18  supposed  to  bestow  an  actual  gift,  which  men  may  either  accept 
or  reject,  and  which  is  equally  bestowed  upon  all.  According  to 
the  last>  no  gift  at  all  is  bestowed  through  the  ordinance  itself ; 
It  is  only  an  emblem  of  the  general  good-will  of  the  great  Spiritual 
Being.**— p.  60. 

An  olyectioii  has  often  been  drawn  by  Protestant  wri- 
ters against  the  dogmatic  statements  of  the  Church  with 
regard  to  the  Holy  Eucharist,  from  the  fact  that  the  early 
Fathers  are  comparatively  silent  as  to  the  precise  charac- 
ter of  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  elements  by  and 
through  consecration.  Mr.  Wilberforce  answers  this  ob- 
jection most  properly,  by  attributing  it  to  the  disciplina 
arcani,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  ancient  Fathers  to 
expose  sacred  subjects  to  the  profaneness  of  the  heathen. 
His  quotations,  therefore,  from  the  Catechetical  Lectures 
of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Cyril,  St.  Gregory  Nyssenus,  and  St. 
Gaudentius,  are  on  this  account  the  more  valuable  testi- 
monies to  the  truth  as  held  of  old.  But  what  is  the  les- 
son, we  ask,  that  such  passages  of  St.  Cyril  as  the  follow- 
ing, taken  out  of  the  Oxford  translation  of  St.  Cyrirs 
Catechetical  Lectures,  and  quoted  therefrom  by  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce, ought  in  consistency  to  teach  those  excellent 
individuals  who  appeal  to  the  Fathers  of  the  first  three  or 
four  centuries,  and  yet  are  forced  by  their  Chuixh  to  dis- 
avow, and  that  in  no  very  measured  terms,  the  self-same 
doctrine  as  now  held,  taught,  and  enforced  by  the  Holy 
See  on  all  members  of  her  communion? 

"The  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  after  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  mere  bread  no  longer,  but  the  body  of  Christ.** — (3  Mjst. 
Cat.  Oxford  Tr.,  p.  2C8.)  •*  Contemplate,  therefore,  the  bread  and 
wine  not  as  bare  elements ;  for  they  are,  according  to  the  Lord*s 
declaration,  the  bodj  and  blood  of  Christ ;  for  though  sense  sug- 
gests this  to  thee,  let  faith  stablish  thee.  Judge  not  the  matter 
from  taste,  but  from  faith ;  be  fully  assured,  without  misgiving, 
that  thou  hast  been  vouchsafed  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.'* — 
(ibid,  p.  271.)  And  therefore  he  tells  persons  to  be  "  fuUj  per- 
suaded that  what  seems  bread  is  not  bread,  though  bread  by  taste, 
but  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  that  what  seems  wine  is  not  wine. 
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though  the  taste  will  have  it  so,  but  the  blood  of  Christ.''^ — (Ibid, 
p.  272.) 

The  same  doctrine  Mr.  Wilberforce  also  establishes  by 
inference  from  the  early  ^  reservation!  of  the  consecrated 
elements,  from  the  practice  of  solemnly  sending  the  Holy 
Eucharist  as  a  sign  of  intercommunion,  and  also  to  the 
houses  of  the  sick — usages  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
early  ecclesiastical  historians,  but  which,  of  course,  were 
simply  unmeaning  and  absurd  practices,  except  upon  the 
supposition  that  some  real  and  important  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  elements  themselves*  The  same,  of 
course,  must  be  said  of  the  ancient  universal  |  custom  of 


*  This  is  the  passage  which  no  less  a  scholar  than  Dr.  Langlej, 
the  present  Protestant  Bishop  of  Kipon,  condemned  bj  mistake, 
when  censuring  a  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crawley,  preached  at  St* 
Saviour's,  Leeds.  When  his  error  was  pointed  to  him,  Dr.  Langley 
put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and  declared  that  St.  Cjril  had 
effectuallj  guarded  himself  from  any  charge  of  advocating  Transub- 
stantiatiou  by  some  of  his  preceding  words.  The  reader  who  is 
curious  upon  the  subject  may  refer,  for  further  information,  to  the 
note  appended  to  the  article  on  '*  the  Leeds  Experiment  in  Angli- 
canism," in  Dublin  Review,  voL  xxxii.,  p.  96. — (March,  1852.) 

t  This  practice  of  reserving  the  consecrated  elements  in  the 
Church  is  alluded  to  in  the  Apostol.  Constitut,  viii.,  13.  The  fol- 
lowinyf  extract  will  be  read,  with  interest,  as  showing  the  antiquity 
of  another  custom.  '*  A  custom  prevailed  in  the  west  in  the  sixth 
century,  which  shows  another  purpose  which  the  reservation  of  the 
element  was  designed  to  answer.  When  the  elements  were  to  be 
consecrated,  it  was  usual,  it  seems,  to  join  with  them  a  portion  of 
that  which  had  been  consecrated  on  a  previous  day,  as  though  by 
way  of  asserting  the  oneness  and  perpetuity  of  the  oblation..  This 
custom  is  noticed  in  the  description  of  the  ancient  Gallic  service 
by  Germanus,  Bishop  of  Paris,  composed  apparently  during  the 
sixth  century,  as  well  as  by  his  contemporary,  Gregory  of  Tours. 
Both  of  them  call  the  vessel  in  which  the  sacred  elements  were  pre- 
served a  '  Tower  ;'  a  name  for  which  Germanus  accounts,  by  sup« 
posing  that  it  was  designed  to  represent  the  rock  in  which  our 
Lord's  Body  was  entombed.  A  description  of  the  Roman  service, 
of  somewhat  similar  date,  refers  to  the  same  custom.'' — (Muratori 
Liturg.  Roman.  Vetus.  ii.,  p.  979.) 

}  Placuit  Spiritui  Sancto  ut  in  honorem  tanti  sacramenti  in  os 
Christian!  prius  Dominicum  corpus  intraret,  quam  caeteri  cibi. 
Nam  ideo  per  universum  orbem  mos  iste  servatur.— Augustin,  £p. 
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receiving  the  Holy  Eucharist  fasting ;  a  custom  which  we 
find  already  existing  in  the  second  century,  because  inci- 
dentally mentioned  by  Tertullian  and  St.  Cyprian, — while 
the  dogmatical  assertion  that  the  ^  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  are  contained  and  received  in  each  particle,  how- 
ever minute,  of  the  consecrated  elements,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce  from  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy  ,^^  not  only 
shows  the  identity  of  the  Church's  creed  at  this  distant 
interval  of  time,  but  also,  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  admits, 
involves  as  a  consequence  the  validity  of  reception  under 
one  kind  only,  as  conveying  the  whole  blessing  bestowed 
through  the  medium  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

The  following  passage  is  that  in  which  the  Archdeacon 
sums  up  the  chapter  which  we  have  just  been  considering ; 
and  we  think  that  for  its  forcible  and  apposite  remarks 

liv.,  8.  The  practice  has  been  recommeDded  by  several  Anglican 
writers,  among  others  bj  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  but  only  as  a  matter 
of  expediency.  In  his  *'  Holy  Living  and  Dying*'  he  says  that  we 
ought  to  pay  this  honour  to  the  sacrament,  *'  that  it  be  the  first 
food  we  eat,  and  the  first  beverage  we  drink  each  day,  unless  it  he 
in  etue  of  sickness,  or  other  great  necessity.''^ 

^  The  words  of  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy  are  these  :  *'  Singuli 
accipiunt  Christum  Domiuum  ;  et  in  singulis  portionibus  totus  est ; 
nee  per  singulos  minuitur,  sed  integrum  se  prsebet  in  singulis." 
How  admirably  is  this  doctrine  expressed  in  the  beautiful  Sequence 
of  the  Lauda  Sion  I 

Caro  cibus  ;  sanguis  potus, 
Manet  tamen  Christus  totus 

Sub  utr^ue  specie. 
A  sumente  non  concisus, 
Non  confractus,  non  divisus. 

Integer  accipitur ; 
Suroit  unus,  sumunt  mille. 
Quantum  iste,  tantum  ille. 

Nee  sumptus  consumitur. 
Fracto  demum  Sacramento, 
Ne  vacilles  sed  memento 

Tantum  esse  sub  fragmento 
Quantum  toto  tegitur. 

Nulla  rei  fit  scissura, 
Signi  tantum  fit  fractura, 
Qui  oec  status  nee  statura 
Signati  minuitur. 
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upon  Protestants  of  the  ordinary  type,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  insert  it  here. 

"  And  as  this  conclusion  has  the  sanction  of  reason,  so  does  the 
authority  of  all  ages  witness  in  its  behalf.  In  this  particular  do 
the  Fathers  of  the  first  centuries  agree  with  the  innovators  of  the 
last.  The  former  ascribed  efficacy  to  the  elements,  because  they 
believed  the  validity  of  the  consecration :  the  latter  deny  it,  be- 
cause the  validity  of  consecration  is  the  very  conclusion  from 
which  they  wish  to  escape.  Both  allow,  then,  that  consecration 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  elements  must  stand  together.  Neither  is 
it  possible  to  suppose  that  those  who  reject  one,  can  seriously 
intend  to  uphold  the  other.  Those  who  deny  that  a  gift  is 
communicated  through  the  elements,  cannot  really  believe  the 
validity  of  consecration.  They  may  be  willing  to  retain  the  rite, 
as  a  harmless  tribute  to  ancient  usage,  but  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  believe  in  the  reality  of  consecration,  unless  they 
believe  in  its  results.  If  they  are  content  to  retain  the  pregnant 
expressions  of  the  earlj  Church,  it  is  with  the  understanding  that 
they  mean  nothing.  Yet  what  a  mockery  is  a  Priestly  commission 
which  confers  no  powers,  and  a  form  of  consecration  whereby 
nothing  is  made  holy  !  If  these  things  are  real,  their  consequences 
should  be  admitted  :  if  unreal,  they  had  better  be  discarded.  Legem 
credendi  Ux  staluat  supplicandi.  But  if  a  certain  ritual  was  ordained 
by  Christ,  and  handed  down  bj  His  Apostles,  can  it  be  indifferent 
whether  or  not  it  is  observed  ?  As  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
invent,  so  to  abandon  it  would  be  impious.  And  yet  either, 
perhaps,  were  less  heinous  guilt,  than  to  retain  holj  and  sublime 
usages,  pregnant  with  great  truths,  and  associated  with  the  love 
and  devotion  of  all  saints,  yet  to  regard  them  with  the  cold  contempt 
with  which  men  treat  the  unmeaning  and  obsolete  fashions  of  a 
barbarous  age.*' — p.  75. 

The  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  proof  that  the 
real  objective  benefit  in  and  through  the  Holy  Eucharist 
is  the  presence  of  Christ  Himself.  In  treating  of  this  dif- 
ficult subject,  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  shown  a  wonderful 
degree  of  precision  and  accuracy ;  his  inferences  follow  in 
correct  logical  order;  he  has  shrunk  from  no  positive 
statement  from  fear  of  approximating  too  nearly  to  the 
Tridentine  doctrine;  and,  being  honest  as  well  as  learned^ 
he  has  come,  though  by  a  tedious  inferential  process,  to 
an  acceptance  of  the  very  positions  laid  down  with  so 
much  force  and  beauty  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Accord- 
ingly he  first  lays  down  that  this  presence  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  the  presence  of  His  Hu- 
manity, and  then  proceeds  to  show  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
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Hypostatic  Union,  the  Godhead  of  necessity  is  present 
also. 

"  Though  the  mention  of  Our  Lord's  Body  and  Blood  implies  the 
presence  of  His  man's  nature,  yet  by  virtue  of  that  personal  union, 
whereby  the  manhood  Was  taken  into  God,  it  involves  the  presence 
of  His  Godhead  also.  For  since  these  two  natures  have  been  per- 
fectly joined  together,  never  to  be  divided,  in  the  Person  of  Christ, 
it  foUows  .that  His  Godhead  must  needs  participate  in  some  mea- 
sure in  all  acts  and  sufferings,  in  which  His  Manhood  is  concerned. 
For  though  it  is  the  law  of  His  nature,  that  His  Manhood  is  not 
everywhere  present,  as  is  His  Godhead — since  the  first  does  not 
partake  in  that  attribute  of  omnipresence  which  belongs  to  the 
last — ^yet  His  Godhead  is  everywhere  present  with  His  Manhood, 
and  has  part  in  all  its  actings.  Whatsoever  was  meant  therefore 
by  the  giving  the  Body  and  the  Blood  of  Christ,  as  by  the  force  of 
the  terms  it  implied  the  gift  of  His  Manhood,  so  by  virtue  of  the 
Hypostatic  Union  it  involved  that  of  His  Godhead  also.  What- 
soever was  done  by  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  was  done  by  one  who 
consisted  not  only  of  soul  and  body,  but  of  Godhead  also  ;  and  that 
which  implied  the  action  of  His  lower,  implied  likewise  that  of  His 
higher  nature. 

**  When  Our  Lord,  then,  spoke  of  His  Body  and  Blood  as  be- 
stowed upon  His  disciples  in  this  sacrament.  He  must  have  been 
understood  to  imply  that  He  Himself,  Godhead,  Soul,  and  Body, 
was  the  gift  communicated.  His  Manhood  was  the  medium 
through  which  His  whole  Person  was  dispensed.** — pp.  77 — 78. 

According,  then,  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  no  less  than 
according  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  real  presence  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  the  presence  of  that 
selfsame  body  and  blood  which  He  took  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  of  her  substance,  and  which,  so  shortly  afterwards 
He  offered  upon  the  cross.  ^*  This  it  is/'  he  adds,  which 
forms  the  link  between  Him  and  man's  nature ;  it  was 
bound  by  the  unutterable  tie  of  personality  to  Himself ; 
and  as  He  then  gave  it  Himself  to  His  twelve  apostles,  so 
He  still  communicates  it,  by  the  ministration  of  their  suc- 
cessors, to  the  faithful  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.''  The  com- 
mon objections  urged  against  the  possibility  and  proba- 
bility of  our  Lord's  natural  body  being  imparted  to  Chris- 
tians, are  answered  by  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  in  a  most 
cogent  and  satisfactory  manner.  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  are  the  laws  of  matter,  and  of  bodies,  and 
what  is  the  precise  distinction  between  the  material  and 
spiritual  world ;  on  the  contrary,  the  process  of  physical  sci- 
ence is  continually  showing  to  us  changes  and  combinations 
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of  matter,  which  prove  how  defective  our  present  store  of 
knowledge  is.  This  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  even  by  Ger- 
man philosophers.     "  How  then/*  asks  Mr.  Wilberforce, 

**can  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  be  denied? How 

can  we  tell  that  the  very  nature  of  Him  whom  they  saw 
before  them  (at  the  last  supper,)  might  not,  in   some 
unknown    manner,    be    communicated    to    the    disciples 
through  that  medium  which  their  Master  had  appointed?" 
In  answer  to  the  alleged  improbahility  of  our  Blessed 
Lord's  human  nature  being  made  the  medium  of  grace,  he 
argues  with  considerable  force  the  d  priori  probability 
which  all  must  admit ;  viz.,  that  since  Christ  is  asserted 
in  Holy  Scripture  to  be  the  second  Adam,  and  the  perfect 
anti-type  of  the  first  Adam,  if  the  taint  of  original  sin 
comes  upon  us  through  the  flesh  which  we  inherit  from 
the  first  Adam,  there  is  a  fitness  and  an  antecedent  proba- 
bility that  the  flesh  of  the  second  Adam  should,  in  a  like 
manner,  be  the  channel  whereby  life  is  given  to  man ;  in 
a  word,  that  "  if  the  person  of  the  one  (Adam)  is  trans- 
mitted through  his  flesn,  so  His  (our  Blessed  Lord's)  flesh 
should  be  the  medium  through  which  is  transmitted  the 
life-giving  virtue  of  Jesus  Christ.*'    How  far  the  Arch- 
deacon, m  this  chapter,  has  travelled  beyond  the  most 
advanced  of  his  predecessors,  may  be  learned  from  the  fol- 
lowing fact.    Johnson,  whose  "  unbloody  sacrifice''  was 
perhaps  the  nearest  approximation  to  Catholic  doctrine  of 
any  Anglican  work  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  was 
a  devout  follower  of  the  Non-jurors,  confesses  that  he  is 
*'  very  much  at  a  loss  to  see  why  our  Saviour  should  make 
the  eating  His  Body,  and  drinking  His  Blood,  so  impor- 
tant   a    duty."  —  (Unbloody    Sacrifice,    vol.   i.,    p.  264, 
reprinted  in  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library.)      To  this  the 
Archdeacon  replies  that  clearly  '*  instead  of  supposing  that 
the  Gospel  was  the  central  point  in  the  world's  history, 
and  that  the  great  events  which  it  unfolded  were  the  real 
relations   between  God  and  man,    Johnson  assigns  the 
same  origin  to  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  Tillotson  did  to  the 
Priesthood,  and  to  the  system  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  and 
supposes  it  to  be  merely  a  compliance  with  the  prejudices 
of  men."    When  such  is  the  position  taken  up  and  main- 
tained by  a  writer  like  Johnson,  who  has  hitherto  been  one 
of  the  highest  of  Anglo-Catholic  authorities,  and  the  most 
orthodox  of  its  divines,  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  see 
Archdeacon    Wilberforce    so    wonderfully    emancipating* 
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himself  from  the  trammels  of  that  modern  system  in  which 
his  lot  has  been  cast,  and  speaking  m  the  following  terms 
of  reverence  and  faith  on  so  lofty  and  mysterious  a  subject. 

"  Let  the  doctrine,  then,  of  Our  Lord's  Incarnation  be  admitted, 
and  there  will  be  no  improbability  in  the  idea,  that  His  sacred 
Body  should  be  the  medium  through  which  He  communicates  those 
gifts  which  have  their  origin  in  His  Godhead.  For  that  which  Our 
Lord  did  in  person  at  His  last  Supper,  He  has  done  ever  since  by 
the  medium  of  His  ministers.  Through  them  does  He  still  bestow 
that  gift  of  His  Body  and  His  Blood,  which  He  gave  to  His  twelve 
Apostles.  He  still  speaks  the  words  of  Institution,  and  thereby 
affirms  the  presence  of  Himself,  of  His  Body,  Soul,  and  Godhead. 
Neither  is  His  Body  any  other  than  that  Human  Body,  which,  by 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  He  made  His  own  ;  that  Body 
which  was  once  humbled,  but  now  is  exalted,  the  selfsame  Body, 
which  He  took  of  the  virgin,  and  which  suffered  on  the  Cross.'* — 
p.  95. 

The  consideration  of  the  actual  relation  between  the  gift 
and  the  elements,  is  one  which  must  present  innumerable 
difficulties  to  an  Anglican  writer,  unaccustomed,  by  edu- 
cation, to  all  precise  and  well  defined  statements  upon  so 
mysterious  a  subject,  and  hampered  by  the  **  stammering" 
and  "ambiguous"  statements  of  his  own  formularies. 
But  here,  too,  the  Archdeacon  has,  upon  the  whole, 
drawn  out  a  most  complete  and  logical  statement  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  without  wandering  from  the  path 
of  truth.  To  do  so  was  a  task  requiring  no  ordinary 
patience  and  perseverance,  still  more  of  learning  and 
research,  but,  most  of  all,  of  courage.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  long  and  tedious  path, — nariiely,  that  of  individual  study 
and  research, — by  which  he  has  reached  the  end  of  his 
journey,  and  attained  to  the  goal  of  orthodox  state- 
ment. But  he  has  reached  it,  under  the  guidance  of 
God,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  have  grasped  this  Catholic 
doctrine  intellectually.  He  observes  that,  just  as  all  sup- 
posable  theories,  with  reference  to  the  sacramental  system 
m  the  abstract,  may  be  reduced  to  three,  two  of  which 
must  of  necessity  be  false,  and  the  falsity  of  which  estab- 
lishes indirectly  the  truth  of  the  third  ;  so  the  words  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  *'  This  is  My  Body,"  viewed  logically,  will 
assume  a  threefold  form,  according  as  we  consider  the 
copula,  or  connecting  link  between  the  subject  and  predi- 
cate, as  expressing  the  relation  or  connection  of  identity, 
representation  by  likeness,  or  representation  by  authority^ 
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that  of  these  three  relations  two  must  be  inadequate ;  and 
if  so,  that  the  third  relation  is  at  once  established  as  true. 
In  other  terms  the  words,  *^  This  is  My  Body,^'  might,  at 
first  si^ht,  be  supposed  to  mean  either,  (1 ,)  this  represents 
My  Body 9  because  it  is  like  to  it,  as  a  picture  represents 
its  original ;  or,  (2,)  this  represents  it,  because  1  will  that 
it  shall  stand  for  it,  as  being  conventionally  equivalent ; 

or,  (3,)  this  is  literally  and  truly  it.  The  remarks  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce  on  these  three  respective  theories  are  here 
subjoined : —  '^' 

''The  principle  oiidentity  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Church,  which  supposed  that  the  Holy  Eucharist  derived  its  value 
fro\n  the  reality  of  the  gift  bestowed  :  that  principle  of  representa- 
tion which  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  the  spectator,  is  plainly  the 
theory  of  Zuinglius,  who  maintained  that  the  Holy  Eucharist 
derived  its  efficacy  solely  from  the  disposition  of  the  receiver : 
lastly,  that  principle  of  representation  which  depends  upon  the 
intention  of  the  aufhor,  agrees  exactly  with  the  system  of  Calvin, 
by  whom  the  decree  of  Almighty  God  was  affirmed  to  be  its  sole 
consecrating  principle.'* — p.  98. 

But  there  are  diflFerent  senses  attached  to  the  word 
"  identity/^  Here  again  Mr.  Wilberforce  steers  clear  of 
all  difficulties,  and  rejecting  the  idea  of  any  personal  or 
physical  identity,  he  applies  to  it  the  fit  and  impressive 
term  of  sacramental  identity ^  remarking  that  the  ancient 
Fathers  meant  this  when  they  spoke  of  the  union  of 
Christ's  human  nature  with  the  consecrated  elements  as 
secret  or  mystical,  because  its  nature  and  laws  transcend 
experience,  and  are  entirflly  hidden  from  our  investiga- 
tion ;  and  because  this  Sacrament  consists  of  two  things, 
"  united/'  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  most  beautifully  remarks, 
**  into  one  by  a  law  of  identity  which  is  without  parallel/* 
_  This  brings  him  to  a  delicate  and  subtle  point,  the  dis- 
tinction, namely,  which  writers  subsequent  to  St.  Augus- 
tine have  made,  not  only  between  the  sacramentum,  or 
material  part,  and  the  res,  or  virtus  sacramenti — terms 
which  that  Father  appears  to  have  occasionally  inter- 
changed,—  but  also  again  between  the  res  sacramenti 
and  the  virtus  sacramenti,  as  denoting  respectively,  in 
spirit  and  technical  phraseology,  the  inward  part,  and 
the  further  ben^ts  which  result  to  us  from  partaking  of 
that  inward  part.  But  on  this  head,  and  on  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  the  two  points^  our  readers  must 
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consult  the  work  of  the  Archdeacon  itself.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  refer  four  chief  errors  respecting  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist to  four  diflFerent  imperfect  views  of  the  relation  in 
which  the  sacramentum  and  the  res  sacramenti  stand  to 
each  other.  "  Since  that  which  is  participated  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist  consists  of  an  outward  part,  and  also  of 
an  inward  part,  and  since  these  two  must  be  duly  joined 
together,  it  is  clear  that  the  nature  of  a  sacrameiat  would 
be  overthrown  if  the  one  part  or  the  other  were  omitted,  or 
if  the  two  were  either  unduly  confused,  or  unduly  sepa^ 
rated.'*  The  Capharnaites  omitted  all  thought  of  the 
sacramentum;  the  res  sacramenti  had  no  place  in  the 
thoughts  of  Zuinglius.  And  further,  the  outward  and 
inward  parts  were  confused  together  by  Luther,  and  were 
separated  by  Oalvin.  All  this  is  admirably  drawn  out  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  has  the  advantage  over  Catholics  in 
one  respect ;  viz.,  that  while  he  looks  upon  the  various  and 
conflictmg  modem  heresies  on  this  head  from  a  Catholic 

Joint  of  view, — intellectually  at  least, — he  has,  of  course, 
ad  a  practical  experience  of  all  these  shades  of  opinion  in 
his  own  communion,  and  of  their  working  in  many  of  his 
brethren,  while  he  has  also  all  along  been  viewing  these 
same  doctrines  in  their  abstract  form,  and  pushing  their 
theory  to  their  furthest  intellectual  conclusions. 

The  next  point  established  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  his 
course  of  argument  is,  that  this  presence  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  real,  and  not  merely  sym- 
bolical, or  virtual.  3y  real,  as  he  shows  in  detail,  he 
means  as  the  Church  herself  teaches,  not  a  material,  but 
a  supernatural  presence,  such,  in  kind,  as  properly  belongs 
to  a  glorified  body,  though  infinitely,  of  course,  transcend- 
ing it  on  account  of  the  hypostatic  union  of  His  Human 
to  His  Divine  nature.  And  this  he  illustrates  from  the 
statements  of  Holy  Scripture  concerning  our  Blessed 
Lord's  frequent  appearances,  from  time  to  time,  after  H  is 
resurrection; — how,  as  St.  Augustine  savs,  *' where 
sight  could  not  penetrate,  His  body  entered  ;*  — ^when  He 
entered  the  room  where  the  disciples  were  gathered  toge- 
ther with  closed  doors,  for  fear  of  the  Jews.  And  yet  he  is 
most  careful  in  guarding  against  the  error  of  ubiquity 
into  which  Luther  fell.  By  real  he  also  shows  that  he 
means  sacramental,  and  not  sensible;  actual,  and  not 
merely  symbolical,  or  virtual.  This  statement  of  the 
Heal  Presence,  he  afterwards  argumentatively  supports 
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by  the  Scriptural  authority  of  our  Lord's  well  known  words 
in  St.  John,  chap.  vi. ;  and  the  testimony  of  antiquity 
is  summed  up  by  him  as  folio wa: — 

'*  The  Emperor  Charlemagne  might  be  said  to  be  present  figura^ 
titely  or  gymbolically,  throughout  his  vast  empire,  because  justice 
was  everywhere  administered  in  his  name  :  He  wa<)  present  through- 
out it  virttunUy,  fox  such  was  the  energy  of  his  character,  that  his 
influence  was  everywhere  felt ;  but  really,  he  was  only  present  in  his 
palace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  If  Our  Blessed  Lord's  Humanity  had 
no  other  than  that  natural  presence  which  belongs  to  common  men. 
His  JReal  Presence  would  in  like  manner  be  confined  to  that  one 
place  which  He  occupies  in  heaven.  But  by  reason  of  those  attri- 
butes  which  His  Manhood  possesses  through  its  oneness  with  God, 
He  has  likewise  a  supernatural  presence  ;  the  operations  of  which 
are  restricted  only  by  His  own  will.  And  His  will  is  to  be  present 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  not  indeed  as  an  object  to  the  senses  of  the 
receiver,  but  through  the  intervention  of  consecrated  elements* 
So  that  His  Presence  does  not  depend  upon  the  thought  and  imagi- 
nations of  men,  but  upon  His  own  supernatural  pow^er,  and  upon 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  is  present  Himself,  and  not 
merely  by  His  influence,  effects,  and  operation ;  by  that  essencep 
and  in  that  substance,  which  belongs  to  Him  as  the  true  Head  of 
mankind.  And  therefore  He  is  reaUy  present ;  and  gives  His  Body 
to  be  the  res  sacramenti,  or  thing  signified." — p.  152. 

We  have  no  room,  we  regret  to  say,  for  any  extracts 
from  the  valuable  testimonies  to  this  doctrine,  which  Mr, 
Wilberforce  has  scattered  over  well  nigh  a  hundred  pages ; 
and  naturally  thejr  are  of  less  weight  to  ourselves,  who 
have  a  present  living  voice  to  which  we  can  directly 
appeal,  than  to  any  class  of  Protestants.  Particularly 
among  such  individuals  as  hold  what  are  commonly  knowa 
as  Tractarian^  opinions,  they  ought  to  have  a  very  great 
and  wide^spread  inBuence,as  affording  a  plain  and  p<)sitive 
body  of  irrefragable  proof  that  the  appeal  to  antiquity,  on 
which  they  profess  to  rely,  when  fairly  and  fully  carried 
out,  tells  wholly  in  condemnation  of  the  doctrinal  posi- 
tions of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  establishes  beyond  all 
doubt  and  dispute  the  great  outline  of  Tridentine  dogma. 

*  We  do  not  use  the  word  offensively.  It  is  adopted  by  Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce  himself  in  his  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  East  Biding,  in  1850,  to  denote  that  section  of  the  High 
Church  party*  whose  sympathies  are  with  what  is  called  the  Oxford 
School  of  Theology. 
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Before  quitting  the  present  subject,  there  is  one  other 
^ssage,  to  which  we  would  especially  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Anglican  readers. 

**  The  accordance  of  antiquitj  respecting  the  Real  Presence  is 
rendered  more  striking  bj  its  dissonance  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  Presence  is  brought  about,  and  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
to  be  8tated«  This  doctrine  is  shown  not  to  have  been  the  result 
of  a  theory  which  everywhere  suggested  the  same  conclusions,  but 
to  have  been  a  practical  conyiotion,  rooted  in  the  d^ep  and  wide- 
spread belief  of  a  whole  community.  In  the  East  and  West, 
whether  men  were  opposing  Nestorius  oi*  Eutyches,  however  they 
might  express  themselves  respecting  the  outward  elements  which 
were  the  medium  of  conveying  an  inward  blessing,  there  prevailed 
the  same  full  conviction,  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  were 
really  communicated,  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  There  might  be  a  difference,  therefore,  as  to  the 
phrases  employed,  but  there  was  none  as  to  the  fact  which  they 
were  designed  to  attest.  And  how  should  there  be  such  concert 
respecting  the  thing  conveyed,  while  about  the  scientific  statement 
of  the  mode  of  convejing  it  there  was  such  diversity,  except  be- 
cause this  was  a  constituent  part  of  the  Church's  original  deposit  ? 
What  can  be  meant  by  her  authority  as  the  appointed  witness  to 
Our  Lord's  declarations,  if  the  consentient  affirmation  of  undivided 
Christendom  was  fundamentally  erroneous  ?'' — p.  255. 

The  Archdeacon  clearly  perceives  that  the  corollary  to 
be  immediately  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence,  is  the  rendering  of  Divine  Honour  to  our  Blessed 
Lord  as  Uiere  present.  In  fact,  clearly  the  two  things  fol- 
low each  other  slb  cause  and  effect :  if  He  is  present,  we 
must  worship  Him ;  if  He  be  not,  such  worship  is  mis- 
placed. Ana  conversely,  if  the  adoration  of  the  Blessed 
oacrament  was  a  generally  established  devotion  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  Uhurch,  the  fact  itself  la  a  plain  and 
decisive  proof  of  the  equally  wide-spread  belief  in  the  Real 
Presence.  Hence  Luther,  as  professing  to  believe  in  a 
Real  Presence,  retained  the  elevation  of  the  Host  in  the 
service  which  he  drew  up  for  Wittenburg;  and  Calvin 
himself  admits,  in  the  siniplest  possible  words,  **  Sic  sem- 
per ratiocinati  sumus,  Si  Chris  us  est  in  hac,  esse  sub 
pane  adorandum/'^'  (Oont.  Hestius,  Works,  vol.  viii.  727.) 

*  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  quotes  from  the  Anglican  Bishop  An* 

drewes  a  similar  argument,  *'Christus  ipse  res  Sacramenti,  in  et  oum 

saoramento ;  extra  et  sine  sacramento^  ubi  ubi  est,  adorandus  est.*' 

BesDoas.  ad  Bellar.  viii.  p.  266.  Anglo.  Cath.  Library.)    But  the 
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Mr.  Wilberforce  next  proves  by  a  multiplicity  of  witnesses, 
that  such  was  the  belief  of  the  Church  from  the  very  earli- 
est ages.  St.  Cyril,  for  instance,  bids  men  to  approach  the 
Cup  of  His  Blood,  not  stretching  forth  their  hands,  but 
bending  low  and  saying  amen,  in  the  way  of  reverence  and 
worship/'  (Myst.  Cat.  v.  xxii.)  St.  Chrysostom,  too, 
speaks  of  Christ's  Presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  as  '|  a 
fearful  and  wondrous  sight,"  and  he  calls  the  Eucharist 
itself  9p«eTiy  KM  (pofiepov  fivffTJptov,    And  again : — 

"  For  if  we  come  with  faijbh,  we  shall  assuredly  see  Him  lyiog  in 
the  manger.  For  this  tahle  stands  in  the  place  of  the  manger. 
And  there  will  lie  the  Body  of  the  Lord  ;  not  wrapped  as  then  ia 
swaddling  clothes,  but  on  every  side  clothed  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  initiated  understand  what  I  say.  And  he  states  in  various 
ways,  that  Our  Lord,  as  present  in  the  elements,  is  entitled  to  the 
same  reverence  which  was  paid  Him  when  He  was  visibly  manifest 
in  the  flesh.  He  speaks  of  the  Energumeni  as  introduced  into 
Church  to  pay  bodily  reverence  to  Christ,  by  *  bowing  the  head' 
when  His  presence  is  bestowed  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  because  they 
may  not  join  in  the  Church's  words  of  prayer.  And  again  he  de- 
0eribes  them  as  brought  in  like  prisoners,  and  placed  as  criminals 
would  be  at  the  time  the  judge  was  going  to  take  his  place,  ^when 
Christ  is  about,  as  it  were,  to  seat  Himself  on  a  lofty  tribunal,  and 
to  appear  in  the  mysteries  themselves.'  He  speaks  of  angels  as 
trembling  at  the  Church's  sacriflce/  and  as  *  ministering  at  that 
table.'  And  he  describes  them  as  seen  in  a  vision  standing  round 
the  altar,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  like  soldiers  before  their 
king.'"— p.  259-260. 

We  now  come  to  the  other  portion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
treatise,  in  which  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  regarded  as  a 
Sacrifice.  And  here,  in  some  sense,  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  his  way ;  indeed  at  first  sight  it 

might  appear  as  if,  however  far  he  had  ventured  beyond  all 

•  .111  .  , 

meaning  of  the  words  which  we  have  italicised  are  far  from  clear. 
Does  the  author  mean,  that  **  even  withoixt  and  apart  from  the  Sac« 
raments,  Christ  is  to  be  adored,  and  therefore  also  in  the  Sacra- 
ment,*' OP  does  he  mean  that  •*  He  is  truly  the  Res  Sacramenti,'* 
but  that  He  is  also  everywhere,  and  should  therefore  be  adored,  as 

E resent  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  no  higher  sense  than  that  in  which 
[e  is  present  elsewhere  ?  The  words  of  the  learned  foreign  Pro- 
testant Divine,  Gerhard,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  are  hardly 
more  satisfactory,  **  Quis  negat  carnem  Christi  adorandam  ? 
Adoramus  earn  in  Sacramento,  sed  externa  Sacramenti  symbola  non 
adoramus."    Why  not  "  Adoramus  Ewn  ?" 
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Anglican  writers  in  the  earlier  and  more  technical  portion 
of  his  subject,  in  claiming  for  the  Holy  Eucharist  the 
name  of  a  sacrifice,  he  would  be  saying  no  more  than  a 
hundred  other  writers  have  done  before  him.     Even  the 
Reformers  themselves  acknowledged  the  Holy  Eucharist 
to  be  a  sacrifice ;  the  great  body  of  Elizabeth's  divines 
scarcely  disputed  the  name,  however  they  may  have  disa- 
vowed the  reality ;  Andrewes  and  Bramhall,  ferevint  and 
Saravia^  Cosin  and  Laud,  the  whole  school  of  Caroline 
divines,  followed  by  Wilson,  Ken,  the  Non-jurors,  Butler, 
Lake,  and  others,*  and  of  the  present  generation  the  whole 
Tractarian  party,  and  all  advanced  Anglicans — yes,  and 
even  his  Lordship  of  London  himself—  have  admitted  that 
it  is  a  sacrifice.     Yes,  but  what  kind  of  a  sacrifice  ?   Here 
is  the  whole  question.     Even  the  mutilated  Communion 
Office  of  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book  declares  through  the 
mouth  of  the  officiating  minister  as  he  stands  at  the  Com- 
munion Table,  that  **  here  we  offer  and  present  to  Thee, 
O  Lord,  ourselves,  our  souls,  and  our  bodies,  to  be  a 
reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  unto  Thee  :*'  and  it 
teaches  him  to  pray  that  God's  **  Fatherly  goodness''  may 
*'  mercifully  accept  this  our  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving."   But  it  is  in  none  of  these  equivocal  senses  that 
Mr.  Wilberforce  intends  to  employ  the  term.     Even  the 
highest  views  of  the  Non-jurors, — who,  as  is  well  known, 
separated  from  the  communion  of  their  Anglican  brethren 
as  much  because  they  could  not  deny  the  doctrine  of  an 
Eucharistic  sacrifice,   as  because    they  believed  in  the 
divine  right  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, — rose  no  higher  than 
to  insist  upon  a  Sacrifice  of  bread  and  wine,  without  ad- 
mitting the  doctrine  of   a  supernatural  change  in  the 
elemeuts.     And  this  view,  too,  Mr.  Wilberforce  condemns, 
as  utterly  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  Catholic  system,  and 
by  no  means  fulfilling  the  true  conditions  of  a  religion 
which,  as  contrasted  with  the  Jewish  system,  is  spoken  of 
as  "  a  better  covenant,  and  founded  upon  better  promises," 
and  as  conveying  the  substance  of  which  Judaism  gave 
but  the  shadow.    And  not  only  this :  but  in  reply  to  the 


*  Perhaps  the  most  complete  and  systematic  view  of  all  is  that 
which  is  taken  by  an  anonymous  "  Priest  of  the  Church  of  England," 
who  published  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  or  beginning  of  th^ 
eighteenth  century,  a  small  volume  entitled  "  Sacrifice  the  Divine 
Service."    The  book  has  receirtlj  been  reprinted  at  Oxford. 
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Protestant  controversialists,  who  are  for  ever  briniaring  for- 
ward such  passages  as  Hebrews  ix.  12,  and  x.  10,  26,  to 
disprove  the  reality  of  the  Christian  Priesthood,  Altar, 
and  Sacrifice,  he  asserts  that  **  the  true  object  of  such 
texts  is  to  assert,  against  the  Jews,  that  there  can  be  no 
real  sacrifice  except  that  of  Christ ;  so  that  they  entirely 
accord  with  the  assertion  that  the  sacrifice  which  is  per- 
petually presented  upon  the  altar  is  identical  with  that 
which  was  once  offered  upon  the  Cross/'  **  Wherein  would 
this  service  have  been  superior  to  the  Jewish  meat  offer- 
ings,*' he  forcibly  asks,  **  unless  it  had  been  the  reality  of 
which  the  ancient  sacrifices  were  a  typical  representation? 
Yet  such  is  the  view  always  taken  by  the  Apostles  respect- 
ing the  relation  between  the  Jewish  Law  and  the  Cnris- 
tian  Ritual.  •  .  .  •  And  in  this  comparison  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice  is  represented  as  bearing  its  part.'* 

The  Archdeacon  further  shows  how  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice  is  but  the  realization  of  the  mediatorial  office  of 
our  Blessed  Lord  ;  and  giving  the  Catholic  definition  of  a 
sacrifice,  as  an  offering  involving  the  further  idea  of  the 
slaughter  of  that  which  is  offered,  he  declares  that  so  far 
from  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  having  been  made  *'  once 
for  all,*'  he  renders  the  Ovaiav  eh  to  Bujvcxes  of  St.  Paul, 
(Heb.  X.  12.)  by  the  words  *'  one  perpetual  sacrifice  for 
sin,"  and  attributes  to  our  Blessed  Lord  the  Priesthood 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedech  in  the  full  Catholic  sense. 
What  he  means  by  this  he  further  explains  as  follows : — 

*'  If  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  to  he  called  in  any  pecaliar  man- 
ner the  Christian  Sacrifice,  it  can  only  he  hy  reference  to  that 
one  perfect  propitiation  upon  the  cross,  hy  virtue  of  which  we  have 
in  heaven  an  abiding  sacrifice.  And  heuce  it  is,  that  the  Holy 
Eucharist  is  discriminated  from  all  other  acts  of  common  worship. 
For  it  is  by  this  service  only  that  the  real  intercession  which  is 
transacted  in  the  Churches  higher  courts,  is  identified  with  the  wor- 
ship of  its  earthly  members.  If  it  were  the  sacramentum  only,  or 
external  sign,  which  was  presented  before  God  in  this  service,  it 
could  have  no  greater  value  than  pertains  to  the  corruptible  pro- 
ductions of  this  lower  world  :  but  Evince  it  is  also  the  res  sacramenti, 
or  thing  signified,  it  is  that  very  sacrifice  which  Our  Lord  has  ren- 
dered perfect  by  the  taking  it  ioto  Godhead,  and  available  by 
offering  it  upon  the  cross.  And  again,  if  this  oblation  were  pre- 
sented merely  by  an  earthly  priest,  we  might  doubt  whether  his 
own  sins  did  not  impede  bis  actions;  but  it  is  the  peculiarity  of 
this  service,  that  those  who  minister  it  here  below  are  only  repre- 
sentatives of  Him  by  whom  it  is  truly  offered :  He  speaks  through 
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their  voice ;  they  act  hy  His  power :  so  that  the  Church's  offering 
fiads  a  fitting  minister  in  that  Great  High  Priest,  who  sacrifices  in 
heaven.  The  Holy  Eucharist,  therefore,  is  fitly  called  the  Chris- 
tian Sacrifice,  not  only  hecause  it  is  the  chief  rite  of  common  wor- 
6hip,  but  because  it  is  the  peculiar  act,  wherein  the  effectual  inter- 
cession which  is  exercised  in  heaven  by  the  Church's  Head,  reaches 
down  to  this  lower  sphere  of  our  earthly  service.  It  is  no  repeti- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  nor  any  substitution  of  another 
victim,  *  for  although  once  for  all  offered,  that  sacrifice,  be  it  re« 
membered,  is  ever  living  and  continuous — made  to  be  continuous 
by  the  resurrection  of  Our  Lord.'''* — pp.  301302. 

*  This  last  sentence  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  from  the  Pas- 
toral Letter  of  Dr.   Phillpotts  of  Exeter.     But  the  force   of  the 
words  is  destroyed  by  other  assertions  of   Dr.   Phillpotts   of  an 
i^posite  kind.     Moreover,  how  would  his  Lordship  of  Exeter  stand 
the  test,  if  he  was  asked  whether  he  approves  of  the  adoration  of  our 
Lord's  Body  as  present  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  ?     Yet  this  is  the 
very  test  proposed  by  the  Archdeacon.    We  happen  to  know  that  his 
Lordship  does  not  regard  the  remainder  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments which  are  not  consumed  in  the  Church  where  he  officiates, 
as  "  verily  and  indeed''  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.     Dr.  Cosin, 
too.  Bishop  of  Durham,  could  express  himself  in  terms  as  nearly 
identical  as  possible.     ''Therefore,  this  is  no  new  sacrifice,"  be 
writes,  "  but  the  same  which  was  once  offered  (on  the  Cross,)  and 
which  is  every  day  offered  to  God  (the  Father)  by  Christ  in  heaven, 
and  continueth  here  still  on  earth,  by  a  mystical  representation  of 
it  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.     And  the  Church  intends  not  to    have 
any  new  propitiation   or  new  remission  of  sins  obtained  ;  but  to 
make  that  effectual,  and  in  act  applied  to  us,  which  was   once 
obtained  by  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross.     Neither  is  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  as  it  was  once  offered  up  there,  more  cmento, 
BO  much  remembered  in  the  Eucharist,  though  it  be  commemorated, 
as  regard  is  had  to  the  perpetual  and  daily  offering  of  it  by  Christ, 
now  in  Heaven  in  His  everlasting  Priesthood  ;  and  the  reason  was, 
and  should  be  still,  the  juge  sacrijicium  observed  here  on  earth,  as  it 
is  in  heaven,  the  reason  which   the  ancient  Fathers  had  for  their 
daily  sacrifice."     And  yet,   such  is  the  inconsistency  and  mystifica- 
tion of  Protestant  authors  in  their  theological  statements,  that  this 
same  Bp.  Cosin  wrote  a  long  treatise,  entitled  the  *'  History  of  the 
Popish  Transubstantiation."     What  makes   the  matter  worse,  he 
wrote  it  for  the  benefit  of  Protestants  in  Paris,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  being  gained  over  to  the  Catholic  Church — a  step  which 
we  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  would  be  far  from  approving. 
The  book  was  published  in  Latin  in  London  in  1675,  by  Dr.  Durell, 
and  translated   into  English  in  the  following  year,  by  Luke  de 
Beaulieo.    It  has  lately  been  republished  in  the  '*  Anglo  Catholic 
Library.** 
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Accordingly  he  thus  sums  up  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice : 

"  This  service  must  partake  of  that  efficacy  which  appertains  to 
the  perfect  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  once  for  all ;  and  the  sacrifice 
of  Melchisedech  must  be  an  application  of  the  sacrifice  on  the 
Cross. 

''The  doctrine,  then,  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  has  its  foun- 
dation in  the  truth  of  the  Real  Presence.  It  is  grounded  upon  the 
same  circumstance  which  has  been  shown  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  Real  Presence  itself,  namely,  that  Christ  is  really  present 
because  of  tlfe  presence  of  Ilis  Body.  For  '  although  Christ  does 
not  appear  to  oflfer  now,'  says  St.  Ambrose,  'jet  Christ  Himself 
is  offered  on  earth,  when  His  Body  is  offered.'  So  that  the  Eucha- 
ristic sacrifice  rests  upon  the  fact  that  all  access  to  God  is  through 
the  intercession  of  Christ ;  it  implies  that  His  intercession  depends 
upon  the  merit  of  that  slain  Humanity  which  He  presents  before 
Qod  ;  and  that  the  same  Humanity  which  is  present  ncUuraUy  in 
Heaven,  is  the  medium  of  His  supernatural  Presence  in  His  Church's 
ordinances ;  so  that  there  is  one  sacrifice  but  many  altars." — 
pp.  313-314. 

With  reference  to  the  ordinarjr  class  of  High  Church 
Anglicans,  who  profess  to  believe  in  an  Eucharistic  Sacri- 
fice, while  they  deny  it  in  its  Catholic  and  ancient  sense, 
the  following  are  JMr.  Wilberforce's  pointed  and  weu 
aimed  remarks : — 

"  It  cannot  be  expected  that  those  who  take  the  Zuinglian  or 
Calyinistic  view  of  this  ordinance  should  see  anjthing  more  in  it» 
because  they  suppose  that  they  are  dealing  only  with  a  sacramen- 
tum,  or  external  form,  and  deny  the  existence  of  the  res  sacramenti, 
or  thing  signified.  But  it  would  be  surprising  to  find  this  notion 
shared  by  persons  who  believe  in  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ.  If 
the  eftect  of  consecration  be  to  join  together  the  sacramentum  and 
res  sacramenti,  why  should  persons  exclude  the  one  and  offer  up 
the  other  ?  Wh j  should  they  exclude  the  reality  or  thing  signified, 
and  offer  up  the  mere  form  and  shell  of  the  victim  ?  Is  not  this  to 
be  deluded  by  a  sjstem  of  shadows  ?  There  is  a  consistency  in 
denying  that  this  service  is  a  sacrifice  at  all :  it  is  to  reject  the 
concurrent  sentence  of  all  antiquity  ;  to  divest  the  worship  of  the 
Christian  Church  of  its  reality,  and  to  detract  from  the  piesent 
efi&cacy  of  the  Intercession  of  Christ :  yet  though  a  false  system, 
it  is  harmonious  with  itself.  But,  to  allow  the  Holy  Eucharist  to 
be  a  sacrifice,  yet  suppose  that  nothing  is  offered  but  its  external 
shell  and  covering — that  the  Church  honours  God  by  presenting 
to  Him  the  empty  husk  of  its  victim — is  little  consonant  with  the 
truth  and  actuality  of  the  Christian  dispensation.    It  is  to  substi- 
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tute  the  shadows  of  the  Law  for  the  realities  of  the  Qospel.*' — 
p.  322, 

The  inward  part  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  having  been 
thus  fully  stated^  Mr.  Wilberforce  proceeds  to  the  further 
question^  what  are  the  benefits  accruing  to  Christians 
therefrom?  And  this  question  he  answers  as  follows: 
showing  how  far  he  is  from  falling  into  the  Capharnaite 
error. 

**  Though  Christ's  Body  is  orally  received,  yet  It  does  not 
become  part  of  w  hut  we  hecome  part  of  Bim :  He  is  not  resolred, 
as  it  were,  into  the  structure  of  our  minds,  but  we  pass,  on  the 
contrary,  into  His  divine  organization.  The  sacramentum  indeed, 
or  outward  part,  is  assimilated,  like  other  food,  to  the  body  which 
receiyes  it :  but  the  res  sacramenti  is  an  energizing  principloy  which 
takes  up  and  quickens  that  upon  wliich  it  is  bestowed. 

*'  Now,  such  a  mode  of  operation  as  this  is  spiritual,  and  not  car- 
nal ;  and  addresses  itself,  not  to  the  bodilj  organs,  but  to  the 
inner  man.  'Spiritual  and  corporal  nourishment,'  sajs  a  striking 
writer,  '  follow  contrary  laws :  in  corporal  nourishment  the  nutri- 
ment is  converted  into  the  substance  of  the  thing  nourished :  but 
in  the  nourishment  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  thing  nourished  is  con* 
verted  into  the  nature  of  the  thing  which  nourishes  it,  and  of  its 
nutriment ;  and  the  nutriment  is  not  changed,  but  only  the  thing 
nourished.'  That  such  should  be  the  process,  therefore,  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  shows  the  thing  received  not  to  be  dead  matter, 
which  is  to  acquire  life  bj  being  taken  into  the  organization  of  the 
receiver,  but  a  living  principle,  which  has  power  to  absorb  and 
organize  those  by  whom  it  is  partaken.  And  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  Uoljr  Eucharist  is  always  described  by  ancient  writers  : 

*  the  effect  of  participating  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  is 
nothing  else  than  that  we  pass  into  that  which  we  receive :'  '  as 
St  Paul  sajs,  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,  so  the 
very  smallest  portion  of  the  Eucharist  resolves  our  whole  body  into 
itself,  and  fills  us  with  its  own  energy'  '  The  Bodj'  (t.  e.  of  Our 
Lord)  *  which  has  been  rendered  immortal  by  God,  having  become 
present  in  ours,  transforms  and  changes  the  whole  of  it  to  itself.'  " 
—pp.  352-353. 

*  So  much,  then,  for  the  speculative  part  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force*s  book : — a  work  with  which  thus  far  we  know  of 
nothing  that  can  be  compared,  as  an  instance  of  Catholic 
doctrine  systematically  elaborated  by  a  long  intellectual 
process  and  historical  enquiry.  In  fact,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,*  it  is  the  ancient  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 


*  For  example,  the  Archdeacon  says  nothing  of  the  value  of  the 
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Church,  set  forth  once  more  in  almost  the  very  terms  of 
the  Tridentine  definitions,  by  an  authority  wholly  external 
too,  and  independent  of,  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
value  of  such  a  testimony  to  the  genuineness  and  antiquity 
of  Catholic  doctrine  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  as  to  its 
probable  results  upon  Protestants.  It  is  of  course  the 
offspring  of  an  act  of  private  judgment— this  we  suppose 
that  Mr.  Wilberforce  would  scarcely  feel  inclined  to  aeny 
— and  just  as  Mr.  Goode  and  Mr.  Gorham  have  their 
theory  upon  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
has  his  theory,  and  Dr.  Hook  has  his  theory,  so  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce has  his  theory  also.  His  right  to  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. Whilst  his  Church  nominally  and  on  paper  pretends 
to  appeal  to  the  ancient  Fathers  and  the  early  councils^ — 


Hoi  J  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
living.     Yet  even  on  this  head,   he  might  have  quoted  from  early 
writers.     St.  Augustine,  for  instance,  with  respect  to  his  deceased 
mother,  in  his  Confessions,  B.  x.  (we  quote  from  the  Oxford  edition, 
1838,)  states  that  the  following  was  her  last  prayer.     **  Ponite  hoc 
corpus  ubicunque  ;  nihil  70s  ejus  cura  conturbet,  tantum  illud  yos 
rogo,  ut  ad  Domini  altare  memineritis  mei  ubi  ubi  fueritis.''     And 
was  remembrance  made  of  her  at  the  altar  ?     *'  Cum  offerretur*' 
(continues  St.  Augustine)  proe&  sacrificium  pretii  nostri,  jam  juxta 
sepulchrum  posito  cadavere,  sicut  illic  fieri  solet,"  &c.     And  again 
he  writes,  '*  non  ista  mandavit  nobis  ;  sed  tantummodo  memoriam 
sui  ad  altare  Tuum  fieri  desideravit,  cui  nullius  diei  prsetermissione 
servierat ;  unde  sciret  dispensari  Victimam  Sacram."     Ch.  xi.  xii. 
xiii.     Another  and  an  earlier  authority  is  St.  Cjril,  who  speakg 
thus  in  his  Sixth  Mjst.  Catechetical  Lectures.     **  Then  we  make 
remembrance  of  those  who  have  died  before  us  ;  first  of  the  Patri- 
archs, Prophets,  Apostles,  and  Martjrs,  that  God,  through  their 
prayers  and  intercessions,  may  receive  our  supplication  ;  and  next 
of  the  holy  fathers  and  bishops  who  are  dead,  and  in  short,  of  all 
the  departed  among  us;  believing  that  very  great  will  be  the  bene- 
fit to  the  souls  of  those  for  whom  supplication  is  offered,  while  the 
holy  and  most  awful  Victim  is  lying  present.     Thus  we  make  sup- 
plication for  the   dead,     though    they  may  be  sinners,   offering 
Christ  sacrificed  for  our  sins,  and  rendering  that  God  who  is  the 
lover  of  men,  propitious  to  them  and  to  ourselves.*'    A  variety  of 
testimonies  from  the  various    Eastern    Liturgies  to  the  ancient 
belief  of  the  Church  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  a  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice, available  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  will  be  found  in  an 
admirable  tract  by  the  late  Dr.  Liugard,  published  among  the 
Tracts  of  the  Catholic  Institute,  entitled  The  Widow  of  Woolfrey, 
and  the  Vicar  of  Carisbrooke. 
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though  all  the  time  she  binds  up  with  her  mutilated  remains 
of  Catholic  formularies,  the  heretical  decisions  of  Lutheran, 
Zuinglian,  Calvinistic,  and  Anglican  Reformers,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and  claims  subscription 
to  them  from  all  her  clergy,  and  from  many  of  her  laity — 
Mr.  Wilberforce  has  been  in  reality  prosecuting  the  appeal 
to  antiquity  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  has  far 
outstripped  the  limits  of  the  tether  with  which  his  Church 
thought  to  bind  him  into  slavish  submission  to  her  own 
fallible  decisions.    Mr.  Wilberforce  has  sought,  and  he  has 
found ;  he  has  knocked  honestly,  and  the  door  has  opened 
to  his  enquiry.     The  light  that  has  broken  in  upon  him 
from  the  deep  study  of  the  early  fathers,  is  one  which 
must,  ere  long,  reduce  to  certainty  the  strong  feelings 
which  he  evidently  cherishes  in  spite  of  himself— namely, 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church  as  she  existed 
in  the  earliest  ages.     If   so,  ^can   his  own  formularies 
at  the  same  time  be  really  and  truly  couched  in  a  Catholic 
tone  and  spirit,  or  in  any  way  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  "the  ancient  fathers'*  of  the  Church?     The  eflfort 
to   harmonize    the   two   was    made  some  twelve  years 
since  at  Oxford :   but  it  was  made  in  vain ;  it  was  too 
fine  spun  a  theory  for  honest  Englishmen :    the  national 
voice  rose  up  against  it  in  indignant  protest,    and  the 
powerful  intellect  of  Dr.  Newman  was  forced  to  give  up 
the  unequal  contest.    It  must  be  so  also,  in  God  s  own 
ffood  time,  we  feel  sure,  with  Archdeacon  Wilberforce. 
It  cannot  be  for  nothing  that  God  has  raised  him  up  to  set 
before  the  Anglican  communion  the  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation, of  the  Sacraments  as  the  media  of  its  extension, 
and  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  in  a 
formal  and  scientific  shape,  though  with  sundry  failings  and 
short  comings :  and  we  think  that  in  his  comments  on  the 
practice  of  the  Anglican  Church,  we  can  read  the  work- 
ings of  a  mind  not  only  weary  of  its  unrealities,  but  sus- 
picious of  its  claims  to  credit  on  the  score  of  adherence 
to  the  voice  of  antiquity. 

At  all  events  he  does  not  shrink  from  contrasting  in  the 
one  or  two  points  which  fall  within  his  scope,  the  practices 
of  the  early  Church  with  those  of  Anglicanism,  as  it  exists 
in  tlie  nineteenth  century.  And  his  contrasts  are  most 
forcible  and  true.  They  cannot  be  parried  by  evasions. 
"Not  only/'  he  writes,  "  was  the  Holy  Eucharist  daily 
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ministered  in  the  Primitive  Church,  hut  its  staple  worship 
was  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice.  Congregations  which  met 
from  week  to  week  without  this  act,  and  churches  in  which 
it  was  solemnized  once  a  quarter  were  wholly  unknown." 

*' The  present,  therefore,  is  plainly  an  instance  o? 

discrepancy  (from  the  early  Church)  which,  according  to 
primitive  rules,  admits  of  no  justification,  since  it  is  at 
variance  in  a  most  grave  and  momentous  particular,  not 
only  with  the  universal  judgment  of  the  ancient  Church, 
hut  also  with  the  acknowledged  practice  of  the  Holy 
Apostles/'  Again,  he  admits,  that  in  consequence  of 
Cranmer  having  '*  abandoned  his  belief  in  the  Real  Pre- 
sence,'* all  "mention  of  daily  communion  immediately 
disappeared  from  the  Reformed  Prayer-Book ;  and  that, 
among  other  results  equally  to  be  deplored,  the  com- 
munion was  forbidden  to  be  celebrated  except  there  were 
present  '  a  good  number '  to  communicate  with  the  priest ; 
those  who  did  not  wish  to  receive  sacramentally,  were 
ordered  to  quit  the  church ;  ^  and  the  mediseval  abuse, 
known  as  the  Missa  Sicca,  enjoined,  when  actual  celebra- 
tion did  not  take  place. 

^<  This  order,  to  '  send  the  multitudes  awaj,'  was  the  cause  both 
of  the  subsequent  small  attendance  at  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  of 
the  infrequency  of  the  rite.  For  it  was  soon  found,  that  if  every 
one  who  was  present  was  obliged  to  receive  on  every  occasion,  it 
was  necessary  either  to  give  up  the  daily  Eucharist,  or  to  dispense 
with  the  attendance  of  '  the  great  congregation.'  Yet  the  order 
was  natural  enough,  considering  that  the  ruling  party  had  adopted 
the  Zuinglian  theory,  and  supposed  the  Holy  Eucharist  to  be 
merely  a  commemorative  feast.  For  if  Christ's  real  Presence  be 
denied,  the  primitive  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  must  be 
abandoned  also;  so  that  to  have  maintained  a  spiritual  participa- 
tion in  the  Offering,  would  have  been  to  keep  up  a  practice  which 
had  lost  its  meaning.  It  was  only  consistent,  therefore,  to  accom- 
modate the  usages  of  the  Church  to  its  new  doctrines.  The  service, 
consequently,  was  divested  of  its  sacrificial  character ;  and  no 
longer  bore  witness,  as  in  early  times,  to  the  great  event  which  is 
transacted  at  the  altar." — p.  379. 

With  reference  to  the  desirableness  of  restoring  among 
the  laity  the  custom  of  assisting  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  even 
though  they  do  not  actually  receive,  he  asks  with  some  in- 
dignation* "  Is  it  contrary  either  to  natural  piety  or  to  any 
express  command,  to  join  in  the  sacrifice  without  going  on 
to  (receive)  the  sacrament  ?  *'   And  again,  *'  there  is  a  cus- 
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torn  which  has  existed,  as  it  would  seem,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  Church,  and  which  was  for  the  first 
time  forbidden,  throuo^h  the  influence  of  the  Zuinglian 

party,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  centuries  and  a  half.. '..... 

Why  should  nien  be  debarred  of  that  liberty  which  was 
allowed  them  in  the  primitive  Church,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  to  be  unlawful?**  and  he  finds  no  difficulty  in 
answering  the  question  in  the  negative.  "  It  is  clear/*  he 
replies,  "  that  some  members  of  the  Church  who  were  pre- 
sent at  her  public  prayers,  and  who  must  have  been  ex- 
pected therefore  to  remain  till  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
neither  did,  nor  according  to  her  canons,  could  communi- 
cate daily/*  Here,  then,  is  another  flagrant  departure  of 
the  AngUcan  Church  from  primitive  practice.  On  the  eflfects 
of  such  a  step  as  the  exclusion  of  those  who  did  not  com- 
municate sacramentally,  Mr.  Wilberforce  remarks  thus :— 

**  But  beyond  any  benefit  which  may  accrue  to  individuald,  this 
practice  has  its  importance  for  the  collective  Church.  It  was  the 
exclusion  of  the  mass  of  men  from  the  Christian  sacrifice,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  substitute  other  offices,  by  which  the  daily 
Eucharist  has  been  practically  superseded.  Now  no  circumstance 
has  had  more  influence  than  this  upon  the  belief  of  the  people. 
We  may  trace  to  it  the  popular  conviction,  which  no  argument  can 
efface,  that  congregations  meet  together  merely  for  the  quickening 
of  their  feelings,  or  for  the  imparting  of  instruction,  and  not  that 
they  may  obtain  their  petitions.  And  thus  the  notion  of  the 
Church's  vxyrh^  as  an  actual  operative  transaction,  is  well-nigh  lost. 

**  The  effect  of  such  errors  in  diminishing  men's  practical  sense 
of  the  Mediation  of  Christ,  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate,  and  when 
the  Holy  Eucharist  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  action,  wherein 
Christ's  very  Presence  is  exhibited  on  earth,  and  whereby  prayer 
is  truly  rendered  available  ;  men  fall  back  upon  some  other  system 
of  approaching  to  God,  and  with  a  change  in  belief  comes  a  change 
in  the  principle  of  worship.  Thus  do  individual  prayer,  and  pri- 
Tate  faith,  and  single  piety,  take  the  place  of  that  collective  action, 
whereby  the  whole  Church  was  supposed  in  ancient  days  to  offer 
itself  to  God ;  and  are  supposed  not  only  to  be  necessary,  which 
they  are,  to  the  Christian  life,  but  to  have  right  in  themselves  to 
acceptance." — p.  414415. 

Such  being  the  case,  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  Archdeacon  openly  advocates  the  restoration 
of  a  daily  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  Anglican 
Churches.  Indeed,  he  tells  us  in  a  note,  that  out  of  the 
twelve  thousand  churches  belonging  to  the  establishment. 
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there  are  already  four  where  this  practice  is  carried  out, 
in  spite  of  King  Edward *8  mandate  of  1552.*  And  possibly 
indeed,  here  and  there,  where  he  can  find  some  clergy  who 
are  ilrilling  to  live  in  a  kind  of  religious  community^  as  at 
St.  Saviour's,  Leeds,  or  at  All  Saints  Church  in  Margaret 
Street,  who  are  willing  to  restore  the  practice,  something 
may  be  done ;  but,  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  remarks,  the  habit 
of  such  attendance,  once  lost,  is  not  easily  recovered. 


« 


neque  amissos  colores 


Lana  refert  medicata  fuco, 

Nee  vera  virtus,  cum  semel  ezcidit, 

Curat  reponi  deterioribus." 

The  reason  is  obvious.  A  belief  in  the  Real  Presence 
is  extinct  in  the  Anglican  commimion.  We  are  leaving  a 
lar^e  margin  for  unknown  cases,  when  we  express  our  firm 
behef  that  there  are  not  twenty,  out  of  the  fifteen  thousand 
Anglican  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  whose  names  are 
in  the  clergy  listy  whose  belief  reaches  the  level  of  the 
archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding.  And  even  if  twenty  such 
men  were  found,  how  shall  the  daily  sacrifice  be  celebrated 
except  by  a  celibate  clergy  ?  These  are  simple,  yet  stub- 
born facts ;  and  they  stand  as  inseparable  objections  to  any 
efibrts  made  towards  bringing  about  such  a  revival  in  the 
Anglican-  communion. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  It  is  the  solemn  and  deliberate 
opinion  of  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  after  a  long  and  patient 
search  into  the  records  of  Christian  antiquity,  that  "  the 
leading  principles  of  the  early  Church,  were  its  worship  of 
the  God-Man,  its  belief  in  His  Real  Presence  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  in  the  powers  of  the  priesthood,  and  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  consecration.  These,  and  similar  facts,*  *  he  adds, 
"were  built  up  into  that  intellectual  system  of  doctrine 
which  we  call  the  Creeds.  The  work  was  one  which  it 
cost  nearly  five  centuries  to  complete.**    Now,  we  all  know 


^  This  mandate  was  withdrawn,  or,  rather  taoitlj  omitted  in  1662, 
when  the  Prajer  Book  was  revised  under  Charles  II.  And  on  this 
ground  Mr.  Wilberforce  urges  that  the  restoration  of  the  practice  is 
not  impossible  or  illegal.  We  think,  however,  that  it  was  not  in 
order  to  facilitate  such  a  practice  that  the  mandate  was  omitted* 
but  because  it  was  no  longer  necessary  ;  the  habit  being  lost,  as  he 
confesses.  The  habit,  however,  of  course  could  not  have  been  lost, 
had  the  doctrine  of  which  it  was  the  expression  been  retained. 
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that  it  is  far  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build ;  the  apostate 
Cranmer  and  his  Anglican  brethren  struck  the  first  blow  at 
the  root  of  the  tall  tree  of  faith  which  had  flourished  in 
England,  as  elsewhere,  above  a  thousand  years;  the 
foreign  Protestants  nobly  seconded  their  unholy  efforts ; 
for  a  century  the  theology  of  Calvin  was  triumphant  in 
England — what  Calvin  did  not  destroy,  perished  by  the 
hand  of  Hoadley ;  and  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  revive 
the  fallen  tree,  as  a  whole  and  a  system,  it  still  lies  pros- 
trate and  dead.  ^  The  efficacy  of  the  one  of  its  two  sacra- 
ments was  denied  and  destroyed  at  the  Reformation; 
within  our^  own  day  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust,  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  Anglican  ecclesiastical  law,  declared 
that  the  English  Church  knew  nothing  of  altars,  and  there- 
fore nothing  of  either  priest  or  sacrifice :  and  but  four  short 
years  ago  its  only  remaining  sacrament  was  made  and 
declared  an  open  question,  by  the  authority  of  her  Majesty 
in  council,  and  scarcely  a  voice  was  raised  against  the 
judgment.  Can  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  find  any  parallel 
to  this  state  of  things  in  the  early  and  "undivided'* 
Church?  And  if  not,  can  the  Anglican  body,  upon  his 
own  showing,  have  any  claim  upon  his  obedience  ?  Is  it 
in  any  sense  a  witness  of  God's  truth  and  a  teacher  of  the 
faith  of  the  apostles  ?  This  is  a  solemn  question ;  and  it 
involves  another ;  but  we  ask  it  not  now  ;  God's  grace,  in 
His  own  good  time,  will  doubtless  work  out  the  true 
solution. 


Art.  IV.— 1.  Lectures   on     Turkey.      By   the   Very   Rev.   J.    H. 
Newman,  D.D.    Dablin :  Duflfy. 

2.  DaumfaU  of  Turkey.    By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Fabbr.    London. 

3.  The  Butty  the  Greeks  and  the  Turk,    London  :  Freeman. 

4.  The  Greek  and  the  Turk    By  E.  Crowe.    London  :  R.  Bentley. 

5.  U^e  Crotty  v.   ITie  Crescent;  the  Bdigious  Aspect  of  the  Eastern 
Qu/etHon.    London  :  T.  Harrison. 

6.  Tht  Cxar  and  the  SuUan.    London :  Vizetelly. 
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7.  St.  Petersburg.    Bj  J.  G.  Kohh.    London :  Simms  and  Mclntjre. 

8.  The  Drying  up  of  the  Euphrates,  and  tlie  Downfall  of  Turkey.  Bj 
the  Rev.  R.  Artoun.     London :  Virtue  and  Co, 

9.  The  Crisis  in  the  East,  or  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  with  its  eonse^ 
qtiences  to  England  and  the  Woi^ld.  ^y  Coningsby.  London  : 
Routledge  and  Co, 

10.  The  Danuhian  Principalittes,  the  Frontier  Lands  of  the  Christian 
and  the  Turk.    London  :  R.  Bentlej. 

11.  Progress  of  Russia.    London  :  J.  Murraj. 

12.  The  ReligUyas  Aspect  of  the  Eastern  Question.    London  :  Oll'mer, 

13.  The  Doom  of  Turkey.    Bj  J.  McFarlane.    London  :  Bosworth. 

14.  Russia  in  the  Right.     London  :  Moslej. 

15.  Papers  laid  before  Parliament  on  the  Eastern  Question. 

THE  above  list  of  works  is  significant  of  the  interest 
felt  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  with  respect  to 
Kussia.  It  is  an  interest  which,  however  purely  political 
and  ephemeral  in  its  character,  and  entirely  owing  to  the 
events  of  recent  occurrence,  has  by  degrees  associated 
itself  with  permanent  and  moral  considerations.  There 
are  among  these  works  several  which  take  large,  and  even 
religious  views  of  the  question;  and  we  need  hardly  say 
that  if  Protestant  writers  have  been  led  to  look  at  it  iu 
this  lofty  aspect,  Catholics  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  so. 
We  need  not  do  more  than  mention  the  illustrious  names 
of  Lacordaire  and  Le  Maistre,  to  which  we  may  now  add 
that  of  Newman.  These  great  minds  have  been  attracted 
by  the  momentous  questions  of  the  destiny  of  Russia,  the 
fate  of  Turkey,  and  the  result  to  Christianity.  The  view 
which  they  appear  to  take  may  be  shortly  summed  up 
thus:  that  Turkey  must  be  absorbed  byjR^ssia,  and  that 
Russia  must  be  re-absorbed  in  Catholic  unity.  The  vast- 
ness  of  the  prospect  thus  opened  to  our  view — the  grandeur 
of  the  idea  thus  presented  to  our  imagination,  it  surpasses 
all  the  powers  of  poetry  to  express.  From  the  Baltic 
to  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Indus,  the 
Catholic  religion  spreading  its  benign  sway— the  Holy 
See  exercising  its  Apostolic  jurisdiction !  With  such  a 
moral  force  acquired  by  the  Church,  and  such  a  deadly 
blow  given  to  Mahomedanism,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  powers  of  Antichrist  all  over  Asia  would  be 
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shaken^  and  that  India  and  China  would  not  long  be  able 
to  resist  the  progress  of  the  faith,  which  would  soon 
diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  of  that  vast  continent,  so 
that  Christianity  would  stretch  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific, 

The  Abb6  Lacordaire  says,  *'  Russia  is  a  miffhty  nation. 
She  stretches  from  the  centre  of  Europe  to  that  of  Asia, 
from  China  to  America,  enclosing  a  territory  whose  im- 
mensity startles  the  imagination  far  less  than  its  provi- 
dential distribution  delights  the  understanding.  Ivussia 
belongs  to  the  Greek  religion  by  accident,  and  not  by  her 
political  necessities  or  the  character  of  her  mind.  It  is 
impossible  for  her  to  fulfil  her  destiny  without  a  return 
sooner  or  later  to  unity.  ^  Taking  these  lines  for  our  text, 
we  will  endeavour  to  give  the  historical  grounds  for  the 
conclusions  thus  expressed,  and  to  exhibit  the  past  history 
and  the  present  character  of  Russia,  as  a  key  to  her  pro- 
bable destiny,  having  ever  before  our  mind  the  magnifi- 
cent prediction  of  the  Count  Le  Maistre,  that  Europe  and 
Asia  will  one  day  sing  High  Mass  together  under  the 
dome  of  Santa  Sophia ! 

It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  views  of  these  great 
Catholic  writers  without  referring  to  the  past  history  of 
Russia.  For  instance,  to  understand  the  profound  remark 
of  Lacordaire,  that  she  is  of  the  Greek  religion  by  acci- 
dent, we  must  go  back  to  the  eve  of  her  original  conver- 
sion to  the  faith.  ^  The  Sclavonian  tribes  which  inhabited 
the  central  provinces  of  the  present  Russia,  (we  are  in- 
formed by  Dollinger,)  bordered  on  the  North  by  the 
Finnish  tribes,  were  formed  into  a  kingdom  in  862,  by 
the  Norman  Ruric,  whence  they  are  said  to  have  acquired 
their  name.  The  capital  of  their  kingdom  was  first  Novo- 
gorod,  and  afterwards  Kiow,  which  was  situated  more  to 
the  South.  From  Ruric  and  from  his  companions  in 
arms,  the  Russians  soon  acquired  the  Norman  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  plunder,  and  appeared  as  early  as  the  year 
867,  and  again  in  the  years  907  and  941,  on  the  Black 
Sea  before  Constantinople.  Their  wars  and  treaties  with 
the  Byzantine  empire  first  introduced  them  to  a  know- 
ledge of  Christianity.  Photius  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  faith  of  the  Russians.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century  Russia  was  enumerated  as  the  sixtieth 
archbishopric  under  the  eparchs  who  were  dependant  on 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.     In  945  Kiow  was  a 
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Metropolitan  See,  and  in  957,  Olga,  the  widow  of  the 
chief  prince  of  Igor,  was  baptized  in  the  Imperial  city  of 
the  Greeks,  but  the  conversion  of  Russia  was  reserved  for 
her  grandson,  Wladimir.  This  prince,  who,  in  980  became 
sole  monarch  of  Russia,  had  resolved  to  embrace  Christi- 
anity, when  his  conversion  was  proposed  to  him  by  the 
Greek  emperor,  the  hand  of  whose  sister  he  sought  in 
marriage.  He  was  baptized  at  Cherson,  in  988 ;  he  imme- 
diately ordered  all  the  idols  at  Kiow  to  be  destroyed,  and 
the  image  of  Penm ,  the  chief  god  of  the  Russians,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Dnieper.  His  decree  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants should  appear  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  to 
receive  baptism  on  the  following  day,  was  obeyed  without 
opposition.  Greek  priests  were  now  sent  into  the  different 
cities,  churches  and  cloisters  werfe  erected,  and  schools 
established.  Michael,  a  Servian  by  birth,  was  the  first 
metropolitan  of  Russia.  But  easily  as  the  people,  thus 
in  appearance,  yielded  to  the  change  of  religion,  pagan- 
isni  was  not  entirely  banished,  particularly  amongst  the 
tribes  that  were  not  of  Sclavonian  descent,  before  the 
twelfth  century.  The  founding  of  new  cities,  which  were 
exclusively  Christian,  tended  greatly  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  faith.  The  connexion  of  the  Grecian  with 
the  Russian  Church,  opened  the  way  for  the  introductioa 
into  Russia  of  the  arts  and  literature  of  Greece.  It  was 
doubtless  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  churches 
that  Nicetas  hesitated  not  to  name  the  Russians  the 
most  Chrifitiaii  people.  In  the  eleventh  century  Kiow 
possessed  no  less  than  four  hundred  churches,  and  had 
gained  for  itself  the  title  of  the  second  Constantinople.  In 
one  of  its  cloisters,  the  monk  Nestor  (1056-1111)  wrote  his 
annals  in  the  language  of  the  country.  But  the  entire 
spiritual  and  hierarchical  dependence  of  the  Russian 
Church  upon  the  Church  of  the  Greeks,  (the  Russian 
metropolitans  were  always  confirmed  and  consecrated  by 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,)  involved  it  in  the  melan- 
choly schism  of  the  latter.  Hence  the  Russian  clergy 
always  arrayed  themselves  at  a  distance,  and  in  hostihty 
against  the  many  ameliorations  of  social  life,  which  were 
effected  in  the  West,  and  placed  the  strongest  barriers 
against  the  many  improvements  which  might  have  flowed 
in  upon  their  country  from  the  Catholic  States  of  Western 

Europe. ^^    It  was  during  the  period  thus  occupied  by  the 

»i  '  ■  ^^-"^■■^■" 

*  Hist.  CbttTch.  Period  ii.  sec.  3,  vol.  iii.  p.  30. 
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conversion  of  the  Russians  that  those  disagreements  with 
Rome  occurred,  which  ultimately  ended  in  a  separation  of 
the  Greek  Church  from  the  Holy  See.  Hence  Russia,  so 
to  speak,  received  the  faith  from  a  source  tainted  with 
schism^  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ever  been  in  com- 
plete communion  or  direct  communication  with  the  Chair 
of  St.  Peter.  ^  This  is  an  important  fact  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  considering  her  history  or  her  destiny.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  people  first  received  the  faith, 
coming  to  them  as  it  did,  everything  good  might  have 
been  aug[ured  of  them  had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate 
schism,  in  the  guilt  of  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  bulk  of  the  nation  could,  under  the  circumstances, 
scarcely  have  shared.  The  case  of  Russia,  in  this  respect, 
is  peculiar,  and  cannot  be  more  appropriately  described 
than  in  the  happy  phrase  of  the  Abbe  Lacordaire,  that 
she  "received  the  Greek  religion  by  accident/' 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  before  their  conversion, 
the  Russians  had  attempted  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

*'  It  is  now  a  thousand  years,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  ''  since  their 
first  expedition  against  Constantinople :  their  assaults  continued 
two  ceuturies,  and  in  the  course  of  that  period  they  seemed  to 
be  nearer  the  capture  of  the  city  than  at  any  time  since.  They 
descended  the  Dnieper  in  boats,  coasted  along  the  East  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  so  came  round  by  Trebezond  to  the  Bosphorus,  plun* 
dering  the  coast  as  they  advanced.  At  one  time  their  sovereign 
had  got  possession  of  Bulgaria.  Barbarians  of  other  races  flocked 
to  his  standard :  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  enemies  of 
the  East  and  West,  and  he  marched  down  to  Adrianople,  and 
threatened  to  go  further.*  Ultimately,  he  was  defeated ;  then 
followed  the  conversion  of  his  people  to  Christianity,  which,  for  a 
period,  restrained  their  barbarous  rapacity;  after  this,  for  two 
centuries  they  were  under  the  yoke  and  bondage  of  the  Tartars. "' 

In  the  little  work  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  (and 
which,  almost  extemporized  as  it  was,  is  a  wonder- 
ful proof  of  the  power  of  its  illustrious  author^s  mind,  and 
his  vast  historical  information,)  Dr.  Newman,  in  a  most 
masterly  manner,  traces  the  whole  history  of  the  Turkish 
nation  down  to  their  origin  amidst  the  hordes  of  Tartars 
who  once  overran  Russia.    It  is  interesting  to  observe 


*  As  the  present  emperor  did  in  1828.     Singular  that,  during 
1000  years,  the  Russians  should  never  have  got  farther. 
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how  thus  early  in  their  history  the  Riiss  and  the  Turk  are 
connected.  Still  more  remarkable  is  it  that  from  the  most 
ancient  time,  there  has  been  a  prophecy  preserved  in  the 
East,  that  the  Russians  were  destined  one  day  to  be 
masters  of  Constantinople. 

'*  Seven  centuries  and  a  half  have  passed/'  says  Dr.  Newman, 
"  since,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Crusades,  a  Greek  writer,  still 
extant,  turns  from  the  then  increasing  inroads  of  the  Turks  in 
the  East,  and  the  long  centuries  of  their  triumph  which  lay  in  pros- 
pect, to  record  a  propJiecy,  old  even  in  his  time,  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
last  days  the  Russians  should  be  masters  of  Constantinople  ;  when 
it  was  uttered  no  one  knows  :  but  he  tells  us  it  was  written  on  an 
equestrian  statue,  in  his  days  one  of  the  special  monuments  of  the 
Imperial  city,  which  had  been  brought  thither  from  Autioch.  That 
statue  has  a  name  in  history,  for  it  was  one  of  the  works  of  arts 
destroyed  by  the  Latins  at  the  taking  of  Constantinople.*'  "  There 
is  an  enigmatical  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  the  Great  Constantine, 
to  the  effect  that  the  yellow-haired  race  shall  overthrow  Ismael." 

The  influence  of  that  prophecy  can  probably  be  traced 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Russian  nation :  nor  was  it 
likely  to  be  weakened  by  the  fiict  that  from  Constantinople 
they  received  the  Christian  faith. 

At  that  time  the  monstrous  power  of  Mahomedanism 
was  in  the  ascendant,  and  was  soon  to  find  its  most  fero- 
cious apostles  in  a  tribe  of  that  wild  race  which  was  des- 
tined in  two  centuries  to  overrun  the  newly  Christianized 
nation  of  the  Russians,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
deep-rooted  feeling  of  animosity  which  now  bursts  forth  with 
fury  in  our  own  day.  Some  centuries  had  elapsed  since 
the  Saracens  had  signalized  the  rise  of  their  sanguinaiy 
power  with  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the  burning  of 
Alexandria.  ^  The  Greek  emperors  had  already  had  to 
sustain  a  series  of  disastrous  contests  with  these  disciples 
of  the  false  prophet ;  and  the  Turks,  so  early  as  the 
eighth  century,  had  ravaged  Asia  Minor,  while  the  Sara- 
cenB  were  overrunning  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
empire.  While  the  conversion  of  Russia  was  proceeding, 
the  power  of  the  Turks  was  rapidly  rising,  and  by  the 
time  she  was  Christian,  had  overturned  the  Empire  of  the 
Caliphs,  and  threatened  to  form  a  new  one  in  the  capital 
of  the  Constantines.  It  was  not  long  ere  tJie  Turks  took 
Jerusalem,  and  commenced  their  sway  in  the  Holy  Land, 
which  has  now  endured  nearly  nine  centuries,  marking 
tt^ir  acquisition  of  Palestine  by  such  outrages  upon  Chris- 
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tianpilgrims  as  were  destined  iu  half  a  century  to  rouse 
all  Europe  to  its  first  crusade. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  our  readers  that  Mahomedan- 
ism  is  ^  the  only  religion  ever  set  up  and  invented,  so  to 
speak^  in  avowed  opposition,  open  antagonism  and  deadly 
aversion  to  Christianity  ?  Paganism,  m  its  multifarious 
forms  of  idolatry,  is  the  debased  remnant  of  patriarchal 
Christianity,  and  has  by  gradual  process  of  corruption 
become  opposed  to  it.  ^  Judaism,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
long  anterior  to  it,  and  is  only  opposed  to  it  in  not  having 
submitted  to  it ;  whereas,  Mahomedanism  was  framed  by 
these  false  prophets  for  the  very  purpose  of  its  being  set 
up  against  Christianity, — he  himself— the  apostle  of  Satan 
—  setting  himself  up  in  blasphemous  rivalry  to  Christ. 
If  ever  there  appeared  Antichrist  in  the  world,  Mahomet 
was  he.  He  challenges  for  himself  the  honour  due  to  the 
Son  of  God  ;  and  the  watchword  of  his  followers,  "  There 
is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,"  indi- 
cates an  essential  enmity  to  Christianity,  more  malignant 
than  in  any  other  false  religion.  Accordingly  the  whole 
history  of  Mahomedanism  has  been  marked  by  a  ferocious 
fanaticism  against  the  Christian  faith. 

"No  race,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  ** casts  so  broad  and  dark  a 
shadow  on  the  page  of  eccleaiastical  history  and  leaves  so  painfal 
an  impression  on  the  mind  as  the  Turkish.  The  Saracens  withered 
away  at  the  end  of  300  or  400  years,  and  had  not  the  power, 
though  the  J  had  the  will,  to  persevere  iu  their  enmity  to  the  Cross. 
The  Tartars  had  both  the  will  and  the  power,  but  they  were  far 
off  from  Christendom,  or  came  down  on  ephemeral  outbreaks.  But 
the  unhappy  race  of  the  Turks  from  the  first  moment  they  appear 
in  the  history  of  Christendom  are  its  unmitigated,  its  obstinate 
foes.  They  have  the  resources  of  Tartars  with  the  fanaticism  of 
Saracens."  •*  Since  the  eleventh  century  the  Turks  have  been  the 
great  Anti-christ  among  the  races  of  men." 

Twelve  hundred  years  almost  have  elapsed  since  the 
Saracens — the  first  ferocious  followers  of  Mahomet,  under 
Omar,  took  possession  of  Palestine,  and  the  Holy  City 
fell  under  the  abusing  yoke  of  the  false  prophet.  Uetain- 
nig  just  enough  of  Judaism  to  lead  them  to  venerate  Jeru- 
salem as  a  sacred  spot ;  they  were,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
deadly  foes  to  the  Christian  faith ;  the  mosque  of  Omar 
was  destined  to  receive  from  them  the  reverence  due  to 
the  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  Eight  hundred  years  ago 
the   Holy  City  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.    As 
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there  is  a  great  deal  of  misconception  as  to  the  true 
character  of  Mahomedanism-^indeed,  we  might  almost 
say  a  great  deal  of  misplaced^  or  rather,  morbid  sympathy 
with  it,  we  will,  in  the  words  of  a  mighty  writer,  endeavour  to 
convey  something  like  a  true  idea  of  its  real  spirit.  All  that 
is  new  in  it,  says  Schlegel,  *'  is  that /anafic  spirit  of  con-- 
guest,  it  has  inculcated  throughout  the  world. '  *  '*  There  was 
betrayed  in  it  the  most  dreaded  hostility  towards  the^  Chris- 
tian religion.*'  "  It  was  a  morality  without  love,  which  has 
encouraged  the  thirst  of  blood,  and  begun  and  terminated  in 
most  unbounded  sensuality.  It  encourages,  and  even  com- 
mands— irreconcilable  hostility — eternal  warfare— eternal 
slaughter — to  propagate  through  the  world  a  belief  in  its 
blood-stained  prophet  of  pride  and  lust.'*  "  Perhaps  all 
the  heathen  nations  put  together  have  not  offered  to  their 
false  gods  so  many  human  victims.**  **And  thus,"  says 
the  illustrious  Gorres,  "thus  the  cutting  steel  and  the 
destroying  flame  go  before  it  as  missionaries,  and  the 
south  and  east,  and  soon  arises  a  part  of  the  west,  are 
borne  down  by  its  yoke.**  It  may  be  conceived  what  kind 
of  guardians  of  the  Christian  shrines  were  these  deadly 
foes  to  Christian  faith.  Then,  in  fact,  commenced  that 
terrible  controversy  about  the  Holy  Places,  which  has 
continued  down  to  our  own  days,  and  has  now  wrapped 
Europe  in  the  flames  of  war. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  passages 
of  Dr.  Newman's  book,  is  that  in  which  he  speaks  of  tne 
"undying  opposition  of  the  Hojy  See  to  the  Turks, as 
a  striking  instance  of  its  divinely  imparted  gift  of  seeing 
instinctively  what  is  unfavourable  to  the  interest  of  the 
Catholic  faith.** 

'■  •'  From  the  very  first,  the  Holy  See  pointed  out  the  Turks  as  an 
ohject  of  alarm  for  all  Christendom,  in  a  way  in  which  it  had 
marked  out  neither  Saracens  nor  Tartars.  It  denounced  them  as 
a  people  with  whom  the  faithful  ne?er  would  have  sympathy  or 
alliance.  It  denounced  them  not  merely  as  an  odious  outlying 
deformity,  painful  to  the  moral  si}<ht  and  senses,  but  an  energetic 
evil,  an  aggressive,  ambitious,  ravenous  foe,  in  whom  foulne&s  of 
life  and  cruelty  of  policy  were  methodized  by  sjstem,  consecrated 
by  religion,  and  propagated  by  the  sword.  It  was  said  by  a 
prophet  of  old,  concerning  a  threatened  invasion,  *  Before  the  face 
thereof  a  devouring  fire,  and  behind  it  a  burning  flame.  The  land 
is  like  a  garden  of  pleasure  before  it,  and  behind  it  a  desolate 
wilderness!"  *'AndImight  similarly  apply  these  words  to  the 
calamities,  of  which  the  Turks  were  Uie  authors,  in  the  Cbristiau 
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coantries  which  thej  overran  :  and  deseribe  ho^,  when  thejgot  pos- 
session of  Asia  Minor,  thej  Drofaued  the  churches,  subjected 
bishops  and  clergy  to  the  most  M'^oltiDg  outrages,  circumcised  their 
jouth,  and  led  off  their  sisters  to  their  profligate  households.'* 
•'War  with  the  Turks  was  the  uninterrupted  crj  for  seven  or 
eight  centuries,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  eighteenth.  Sylvester  11. 
was  the  originator  of  a  nnion  of  Christian  nations  against  them. 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  collected  an  army  to  oppose  them.  Urban 
II.  actually  set  in  motion  the  long  crusade.  Houorius  II.  instituted 
the  Order  of  Knight  Templars,  to  preserve  the  pilgrims  from  their 
assaults.  Eugenius  IIL  sent  St.  Bernard  to  preach  the  Holy  Wan 
Innocent  III.  advocated  it  in  the  august  Council  of  the  Lateran. 
Nicholas  IV.  negotiated  an  alliance  with  the  Tartars  for  its  prose- 
cution. Gregory  X.  was  iu  the  Holy  Land  in  the  midst  of  it 
(with  our  Edward  I.)  when  eleated  Pope.  Urban  V.  received  and 
reconciled  the  Greek  Emperor  with  a  view  to  its  renewal.  Innocent 
VI.  sent  tho  Blessed  Peter  Thomas  the  Carmelite  to  preach  in  its 
behalf.  Boniface  IX.  raised  a  magnificent  arm^  of  ^French, 
German,  and  Hungarians,  who  fought*  the  great  battle  of  Nicopoles. 
Engenius  IV.  formed  the  confederation  of  Hungarians  and  Poles 
who  fought  the  battle  of  Varna.  Nicholas  V.  sent  round  St.  John 
Gapestian  to  urge  the  princes  of  Christendom  against  the  enemy. 
Caliztus  III.  sent  the  celebrated  Hunniades  to  fight  with  them. 
Pius  II.  addressed  to  the  Sultan  an  apostolic  letter  of  warning 
and  denunciation.  Sixtus  the  IV.  fitted  out  a  fleet  against  them. 
St  Pius  V.  added  the  *  auzilium  Christianorum '  to  our  Lady's 
Litany,  in  thankfulness  for  his  victory  over  them.  Gregory 
XIII.  with  the  same  purpose  appointed  the  Festival  of  the  Rosary, 
Clement  IX.  died  of  grief  on  account  of  thoir  successes.'* 

•  The  Crusades  were  the  commencement  of  that  great 
struggle  between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  which  must 
last  until  the  Cross  has  triumphed.  The  words  of  Pope 
Urban,  uttered  at  the  council  of  Clermont  seven  centuries 
and  a  half  ago,  are  as  true  now  as  they  were  then. 
**  Behold  the  Holy  Land,  which  an  incarnate  God  once 
consecrated  by  His  presence,  now  occupied  by  Infidels! 
behold  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem  insultmgly  profaned  by 
Mahomedan  superstition !  behold  the  Sepulchre  of  our 
Lord,  and  all  the  Holy  Places,  wantonly  defiled  by  impi- 
ous Mussulmen,  the  fanatic  followers  of  a  false  prophet  !'* 
The  atrocities  then  committed  by  the  Infidels  upon  Chris- 
tian pilgrims  aroused  all  Europe  in  a  flame  of  just  indig- 

*  Alas  I  how^  disastrously !     The  story  is  one  of  the  most  affect- 
ing passages  in  Froissart. 
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nation  and  chivalrous  enthusiasm,  and  the  Crusades  were 
the  result.  We  need  not  reojipitulate  their  unsuccessful 
history  ;  enough  to  observe  that  the  great  cause  of  their 
failure  was  the  want  of  amity  and  unity  among  Christian 
Princes,  their  national  jealousies,  and  miserable  dissen- 
sions. Alas !  it  is  a  melancholy  moral,  exhibited  over  and 
over  again,  from  those  days  to  the  present.  At  last  the 
Christians  of  the  west  turned  their  swords  against  those 
of  the  east,  and  the  fourth  Crusade,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  13th  century,  was  not  directed  to  the  delivery 
of  Jerusalem,  but  the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  It  is 
almost  six  hundred  years  since  the  city  was  taken  by  the 
Crusaders,  soon  to  lose  it  again,  and  leave  it  a  pr^y  to  its 
constant  civil  dissensions  and  religious  schisms.  Ere  the 
13th  century  had  closed  the  Ottoman  empire  had^com- 
menced  in  Bithynia. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  while  Russia  was 
yet  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  after  the 
last  of  the  Crusades  took  place  under  the  auspices  of 
St.  Lewis,  anti-Papal  principles  became  prevalent  in  the 
West,  as  un-Catholic  doctrines  were  gaining  predominance 
in  the  East;  and  in  the  14th  century,  while  Western 
Christendom  was  divided  by  the  fatal  schism  of  the 
double  papacy.  Eastern  Christendom  was  rapidly  proceed- 
ing towards  a  complete  disclaimer  of  papal  authority,  and 
fatal  departure  from  Catholic  orthodoxy.  It  is  exactly 
four  centuries  ago  since  this  melancholy  consummation 
took  place  at  Constantinople,  in  a  final  separation  from 
the  Holy  See;  and  the  almost  instant  retribution  that 
ensued  is  one  of  the  most  tremendous  manifestations  of  an 
avenging  Providence  recorded  in  history.  The  year  1452 
saw  the  sad  schism ;  the  very  next  year  saw  its  punish- 
ment in  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Turks.  There  is 
an  ancient  prophecy  preserved  by  Christian  tradition  in 
the  east,  that  Turkish  dominion  over  the  Greek  empire 
was  to  last  four  hundred  years.  That  period  expired 
about  the  middle  of  last  year,  when  the  Russians  com- 
menced their  advances.  Whether  the  prediction  will  be 
verified  remains  to  be  seen.  Its  verification,  in  the  libera- 
tion of  the  doomed  city,  would  be  most  remarkable. 
But,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  retribution  exhibited  in  its  sub- 
jugation was  most  memorable.  There  is  nothing  like  it  iu 
the  annals  of  the  world,  except  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

That  fair  Christian  city,  however,  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
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the  infidel ;  the  Church  of  Santa  Sophia,  in  which  a  St. 
Chrysostom  had  preached,  was  converted  into  a  Maho« 
medan  mosque  :  and  all  the  other  churches  in  which  the 
Adorable  Sacrifice  had  been  offered,  were  yielded  up  to 
the  like  horrible  sacrilege.  We  do  not  envy  the  mind 
which  can  contemplate  such  an  event  and  realize  all  its 
results,  without  feelings  of  profound  regret.  The  Turkish 
conquerors  regarded  Christianity  with  such  supreme  con- 
tempt, that  thev  tolerated  it  for  very  scorn.  This  is  the 
real  source  of  tnat  tolerance  which  the  admirers  of  Maho- 
medanism  talk  of.  It  is  surely  the  result  of  an  intense 
contempt  for  Christianity,  which  does  not  condescend  to 
interfere  with  the  "  dogs  of  infidels.*'  From  this  con- 
temptuous feeling,  the  Christians  were  permitted  to 
exercise  their  worship— iii  such  obscure  edifices  as  they 
could  procure— all  their  churches  being  changed  into 
mosques.  The  Mahomedan  policy,  however,  like  that  of 
Protestantism — being  based  on  a  complete  confusion  of 
the  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  Turkish  conquerors  con- 
descended so  far  to  take  notice  of  their  Greek  subjects,  as 
to  compel  them  to  solicit  the  Sultan's  installation  of  their 
Patriarch  :  a  degradation  which  has  continued  down  to 
this  day.  In  imposing  it,  the  insolent  infidels  appeared  to 
have  borrowed  an  idea  from  bad  Catholics,  for  it  is  pretty 
much  the  same  sort  of  usurpation  as  that  which  the 
German  emperors,  and  the  English  and  French  kings  set 
up  in  their  respective  countries,  of  investing  and  installing 
the  Archbishops  appointed  by  the  Holy  See.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  degradation  hitherto  unheard  of,  that  Christian 
prelates  should  be  installed  not  only  by  laymen,  but  by 
infidels.  So  it  was,  however,  a  most  appropriate  punish- 
ment for  schism.  The  Greek  Church  had  proudly  rejected 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  It  now  groaned  under  the 
debasing  yoke  of  the  unbeliever.  Thus  commenced  the 
Turkish  rule  in  Constantinople.  It  was  a  retribution  upon 
schism.  The  City  is  Christian  in  its  origin.  It  stands  on 
Christian  ground.  Its  only  noble  memories  are  Christian. 
For  ten  centuries  it  had  been  the  Christian  Patriarchate 
of  the  East  since  it  received  the  name  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian emperor.  It  had  heard  the  voice  of  canonized  saints. 
It  had  known  a  greater  than  Constantino.  And  now  the 
city,  sacred  to  St.  Chrysostom,  was,  and  ever  since  has 
been,  (sad  consequence  of  schism  and  heresy,)  under  an 
obscene  and  odious  domination. 
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So  little  do  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country- 
care  about  Church  history,  that  we  are  not  sure  we  should 
be  telling  them  anything  of  interest  in  informing  them  of 
these  facts,  and  reminding  them  that  Constantinople  is  of 
right  a  Christian  city,  and  only  ceased  to  be  so  by  a  cruel 
conquest. 

In  one  of  the  little  publications  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  some  interesting  facts  are  stated  as  to 
"the  position  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia  have  held  in 
reference  to  the  Greek  Church,  ever  since  the  subversion 
of  the  Greek  empire  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  placed  them  in 
the  position  of  its  natural  protectors/'  The  writer  says: 
I'  They  then  became  and  still  remain  the  only  sovereigns 
in  Europe  who  hold  that  faith,  and  who  were  always 
appealed  to  for  protection  in  cases  of  persecution  or  emer- 
gency. One  of  the  very  many  gross  mistakes  made  ou 
the  subject  of  Russian  influence  over  the  Greeks  is,  that 
it  is  of  recent  date.  Now  it  began  with  the  first  hour  of 
Ottoman  rule,  and  the  first  moment  of  Greek  slaverv. 
Ivan  III.  reigned  in  Russia  when  the  Greek  empire  fell, 
and  he  married  a  princess  of  the  Imperial  family  of  Con- 
stantinople, Sophia,  the  sister  of  Michael  Faideologus. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  ancient  arms  of 
Russia,  a  St.  George  on  horseback;  were  dropped,  and  the 
Imperial  Greek  eagle,  a  black  eagle  with  two  heads, 
assumed  in  their  stead/'  We  stop  to  observe  how  remark- 
able and  lamentable  a  crisis  was  this,  and  how  significant 
its  signs.  The  consummation  of  schism  resulted  in  the 
triumph  of  Mahomedanism.  Heresy  and  Islamism 
were  established  in  Europe  at  the  same  time :  the  fall  of 
the  Greek  Christian  empire  of  the  east  was  contempora- 
neous with  the  rise  of  the  schismatic  empire  of  Russia, 
and  the  infidel  power  of  Turkey:  and  when  the  crescent 
displaced  the  cross  in  Constantinople,  the  old  Catholic 
symbol  of  St.  George  was  discarded  in  Moscow,  and  the 
standard  of  the  defunct  Greek  empire  exalted  in  its  stead: 
a  striking  indication  of  that  absorption  of  the  spiritual 
with  the  temporal,  which  was  embodied  in  the  Russian,  as 
it  afterwards  was  in  the  Anglican  schism — represented 
in  the  substitution  of  the  idea  of  earthly  conquest  for  that 
of  ancient  Catholicity. 

Few  passages  in  history  have  a  more  melancholy  inter- 
est, than  those  which  narrate  the  last  efibrts  of  the  Popes 
to  rouse  Christendom  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  infiaeL 
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It  is  just  four  hundred  years  ago,  since  Nicholas  V.  made 
a  proclamation  for  a  general  crusade  in  vain.  Constanti- 
nople fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks— and  though  his 
successor,  Calixtus  11.  whose  exaltation  had  been  foretold 
to  him  by  St.  Vincent  de  Ferrers,  and  who  *'  had  vowed, 
while  Cardinal,  to  combat  with  all  his  force  against  the 
Turks,  and  wrest,  if  possible,  Constantinople  from  their 
hands — ^renewed  the  proclamation,  and  sent  legates  into 
every  Christian  country  to  preach  the  Cross,*'  yet,  as 
Doilinger  adds,  "  his  glowing  zeal  for  the  common  cause 
of  Christendom  met  with  no  response  in  the  courts  of 
Europe.*'  Pius  11.  convoked  an  assembly  for  the  same 
object,  and  it  was  resolved  to  exert  every  effort  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  But  alas  !  the  result  did  not 
correspond  with  the  resolve !  The  effect  of  the  decline 
of  Catholic  feeling  is  painfully  apparent.  And  so  far  had 
France  descended  from  her  high  position  as  champion 
of  Christendom,  that  the  University  of  Paris  disputed 
the  contributions  demanded  by  the  Holy  See  for  the 
Turkish  war.  '*  The  disappointment  of  the  expectations 
which  he  had  placed  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Christian 
powers  did  not  damp  the  ardour  of  the  Pope.  He  resolved 
as  a  last  resource  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army 
against  the  Turks,  who  had  now  made  themselves  masters 
of  Bosnia  and  Sclavonia.  '  It  may  be,*  he  said,  '  that 
when  the  Christian  princes  of  Europe  behold  their  aged 
father  and  teacher,  the  Pope — the  Vicar  of  Christ — a  man 
advanced  in  years,  oppressed  by  sickness  and  infirmity — 
subjecting  himself  to  the  privations  of  a  foreign  expedition 
— they  wul  be  ashamed  to  remain  at  home.*  **  An  eloquent 
bull,  says  Doilinger,  again  summoned  the  princes  and  the 
people  to  the  combat :  but  the  voice,  which  three  hundred 
years  before  rallied  hundreds  of  thousands  to  arms  rung, 
m  that  age  of  slothful  indifference  and  disgraceful  selt- 
seeking, — almost  in  vain.  In  June,  1464,  Pius  left  Kome, 
to  embark  at  Ancona,  where  the  Venetian  fleet  was  to 
meet  him.  He  arrived  in  a  weak  state  of  health.  His 
grief  at  seeing  the  weak  efforts  of  this  his  last  attempt, 
accelerated  his  decease,  and  he  died  the  same  year,  after 
conjuring  the  Cardinals  to  prosecute  the  war  with  all  the 
powers  of  the  Church.**  But,  alas !  the  Church  was  now 
on  the  eve  of  **  those  days  of  ease  and  scandal**  which 
preceded  the  B.eformation,  and  the  results  of  the  Refor- 
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mation  were  decisive.     If  tepidity  had  been  favourable  to 
the  infidel,  heresy  was  infinitely  more  so. 

Pope  Boniface  the  Ninth  had,  as  Dr.  Newman  men- 
tions, at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  issued  a  Bull 
in  which  he  said,  "  It  crowns  our  anguish  to  reflect  that 
the  whole  of  Christendom,  which,  if  in  accord,  might  put 
an  end  to  the  miseries  which  horrify  the  mind,  is  either  in 
open  war  country  with  country,  or  if  in  apparent  peace,  is 
secretly  weakened  by  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities.** 
**  When,"  says  Rainaldus,  "the  Turks  might  have  been 
expelled  from  the  Greek  empire,  Christians,  torn  to  pieces 
by  their  quarrels  and  schisms,  lost  a  sufficient  opportu- 
nity."    " In  vain,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  "did  Pope  after 
Pope  raise  his  warning  voice  and  point  to  the  judgment 
which  hung  over    Christendom.      Constantinople  fell." 
Thus  things  did  but  go  on  worse  and  worse  for  the  interest 
of  Christendom.     The  taking  of  Constantinople  was  not 
the  limit  of  the  Ottoman  successes.     Mahomet  the  con- 
c^ueror  was  but  the  seventh  of  the  great  Sultans  who  car- 
ried on  the  fortunes  of  the  barbarian  empire.    An  eighth,  a 
ninth  followed.      Then  came  the  greatest  of  all — Solimaa 
the  Magnificent,  contemporary  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
Francis  I.   of   France,  and  Henry  VIII.   of  England. 
Then  followed  Sultan  after  Sultan,  each  greater  than  his 
predecessor.     The  line  of  Popes  had  many  bright  names 
to  show.  Pontiffs  of  piety,  learning,   and   energy  :    but 
where  was  the  destined  champion  of  Christendom  ?     He 
appeared  at  the  time  when  the  Ottoman  Crescent  had 
passed  its  zenith,  and  was  beginning  to  descend  the  staee. 
The    Turkiiih    successes    began    m  the  middle  of  9ie 
eleventh  century,  they  ended  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth."    By  this  Dr.  Newman  means  to  explain  that 
their  conquests  ended.     Their  aggressions  did  not :  their 
contests  with  Christendom  continued  down  to  about  our 
own  time,  and  for  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  and  half 
the  eighteenth  centuries  endangered  Europe. 

After  taking  Constantinople,  the  Turks  utterly  over- 
threw the  Greek  empire,  and  conquered  all  its  dominions, 
including  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  Servia,  and  Bosnia. 
Solyman  the  Great,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  subdued  Belgrade  and  Bude— invaded  Hungary 
— and  even  advanced  into  Austria  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna; 
menacing  the  very  existence  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 
and  spreading  terror  throughout  Christendom.   The  cause 
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of  their  successes  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  their  deadly 
enmity  to  Christianity,  but  in  the  unhappy  divisions 
among  Christians.  The  same  spirit  of  heresy  and  schism 
which  had  betrayed  the  Eastern  Church  to  the  infidels, 
now  threatened  to  lay  under  their  yoke  the  Western.  A 
yet  more  fatal  heresy  than  that  of  the  Greeks — a  far  more 
ruinous  schism  than  that  of  Constantinople  had  now 
arisen.  ^  Protestantism  was  in  existence,  and  was  soon 
found  in  instinctive  alliance  with  Mahomedanism,  an 
alliance  which  has  continued  to  our  own  time.  The 
Lutherans  hailed  the  invasions  of  the  Turks  as  diversions 
in  their  favour :  Luther  used  his  influence  to  prevent  such 
a  league  among  Christian  princes  as  would  have  made 
head  against  the  infidels,  and  Solyman  showed  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  assistance  by  calling  him  a  good  man. 

Unhappily — from  jealousy  of  Austria,  France  withheld 
her  assistance  from  the  cause  of  Christendom,  and  more 
intent  on  humbling  her  enemy  than  destroying  heresy — 
united  with  the  infidel.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  make 
the  Sultan  sovereign  arbiter  of  Europe :  and  the  disgrace- 
ful spectacle  was  presented  of  Christian  princes  cringing 
to  the  truculent  Turk,  to  gain  his  assistance  and  his  sup- 
port. He  expressed  the  most  bitter  scorn  for  them :  a 
feeling  in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize.  He 
taunted  them  with  their  dissensions,  and  their  disobedience 
to  the  Pope,  whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  common 
Father.  Surely  since  the  time  when  Balaam  was  rebuked 
by  his  ass,  there  never  was  a  more  humiliating  lesson ! 
He  told  them  that  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  their  con- 
duct, and  that  if  they  desired  peace,  they  ought  to  begin 
by  restoring  the  treasures  of  the  territories  which  they 
had  taken  froni  each  other.  Of  the  Emperor  he  spoke  in 
terms  of  crushing  sarcasm.  **  He  is  waging  war  in  Italy  : 
and  at  the  same  time  threatens  the  Turks  with  war,  and  the 
Lutherans  with  a  forced  conversion.  He  talks  of  assembling 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  a  council,  and  has  not  the 
power  to  realize  his  promises.*'  The  point  of  this  sarcasm 
was — that  Charles  cared  more  for  territorial  conquest, 
than  for  the  support  of  the  faith,  and  that  was  true  enough. 
"  Were  1/^  said  the  insolent  Ottoman,  **  to  desire  such  a 
thing,  I  would  compel  the  members  of  the  two  communi- 
ties to  unite  with  one  another  in  religion.  He  takes  titles 
which  do  not  belong  to  him.  How  can  he  dare  to  entitle 
himself  King  of  Jerusalem?    Does  he  not  know  that  it 
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is  the  Grand  Seignior  who  is  master  at  Jerasalem?  I 
know  that  Christian  nobles  visit  Jerusalem  in  the  garb  of 
beggars ;  I  will  for  the  future  issue  orders  forbidding  any 
Christian  to  go  to  the  place.'*  Amidst  all  this  insolence 
of  the  infidel,  we  cannot  help  seeing  his  intense  contempt 
for  the  Christian  princes,  on  account  of  their  indifference 
to  the  interests  of  their  religion.  The  Turks  despised 
them  for  their  want  of  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Holy  Places. 
And  truly  the  contempt  was  merited.  We  find  Francis 
dishonouring  his  country  and  scandalizing  Europe  by  the 
first  treaty  of  alliance  and  amity  a  Christian  monarch 
had  concluded  with  the  infidels,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after,  exactly  three  hundred  years  ago,  Charles  disgraced 
the  close  of  his  long  career,  by  the  first  treaty  for  esta- 
blishing heresy.  Thus  we  find  the  two  greatest 
Catholic  monarchs  entering  into  leagues,  one  wiith  Luther- 
anism,  the  other  with  Mahomedanism,  simply  for  the 
sake  of  an  unchristian  and  selfish  policy,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  the  better  enabling  them  to  gratify  their 
.mutual  jealousy.  Christian  kings,  in  order  to  cripple  and 
humble  each  other,  conclude  alliances  with  heresy  and 
infidelity  !  In  the  treaty  with  the  Turks,  the  French  made 
no  stipulations  about  the  Holy  Places — but  were  satisfied 
with  a  simple  promise  from  the  Sultan  that  he  would  pro-  ^ 
tect  the  Catholics  and  the  Holy  Places.  This  was  the ' 
first  exercise  of  French  influence  in  the  diplomatic  way 
for  that  object,  a  feeble  substitute,  diplomacy,  for  the  old 
Catholic  chivalry  !  From  that  time,  France  has  always 
been  found  in  amity  with  Turkey,  for  the  sake  of  preserv- 
ing her  traditionary  policy  of  humbling  the  house  of 
Austria.  When  Pius  V.  solicited  the  aid  of  France 
against  the  Turks,  she  pleaded  her  accursed  alliance  with 
them ;  and  it  was  a  Prmce  of  the  House  of  Austria  who 
had  the  glory  of  achieving  the  great  victory  of  Lepanto: 
previously  to  which,  the  Sultan  had  maintained  for  years 
a  severe  contest  with  the  united  forces  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor,  placing  Vienna  and  Venice  in  jeopardy,  and 
putting  Austria  under  tribute. 

One  of  the  finest  passages  in  Dr.  Newman's  book  is 
that  in  which  he  describes  the  character  of  Pins  V.,  and 
his  labours  to  rouse  Christendom  against  the  common 
enemy. 

^*It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Saint  should  neglect  the 
tradition  which  his  predecessors,,  of  so  many  centuries  had  be- 
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queathed  to  him  of  zeal  and  hostilitj  agaiast  the  Turkish  power. 
At  the  same  time  the  Ottoman  armies  were  continuing  their  course 
of  victory:  they  had  just  taken  Cyprus,  with  the  entire  co-operation 
of  the  Greek  population,  and  were  massacreing  the  Latin  nobility  and 
clergy,  and  mutilating  and  flaying  alive  the  Venetian  governor  ; 
jet  the  Saint  found  it  impossible  to  move  Christendom  to  its  own 
defence.  How  indeed  was  this  to  be  done,  when  haXf  Christendom 
had  beeome  Protestant^  and  secretly ,  perhaps^  felt  as  the  Greeks  felt,  that 
the  Turk  was  its  friend  and  ally  f  In  such  a  quarrel  England,  France, 
and  Germany  were  out  of  the  question.  At  length  he  succeeded  in 
forming  a  holy  league.  He  proclaimed  a  jubilee  to  the  whole 
Christian  world,  for  the  happy  issue  of  the  war." 

And  then  the  illustrious  writer  describes,  as  only  he 
could,  the  glorious  victory  of  Lepanto,  which  was  signal- 
ized by  the  adding  to  our  Lady^s  Litany,  the  title,  "Help 
of  Christians.*^  "This  victory  was  the  turning  point,*' 
says  Dr.  Newman,  "  of  Turkish  history:  and  though  the 
Sultans  have  had  isolated  successes  since,  yet  from  that 
day  thejr  undeniably  and  certainly  declined:  they  have 
lost  their  prestige  and  self  confidence,  and  the  victories 
gained  over  them  since  are  but  the  complements  and 
reverberations  of  the  -overthrow  at  Lepanto.**  Dr.  New- 
man quotes  Alison,  who  says,  "  The  battle  of  Lepanto 
arrested  for  ever  the  danger  of  Mahomedan  invasion  in 
the  South  of  Europe,**  and  also  cites  Von  Haumer: 
"  The  sea-fight  of  Lepanto  is  a  signal  in  the  history  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  for  sl  period  of  decline.' ' 

But  it  was  a  long  period  ot  decline ;  and  the  progress 
of  decline  was  slow  :  nor,  for  a  century  was  it  very  per- 
ceptible. The  Turks  were  still  a  pest  of  Christendom : 
though  no  longer  its  conquerors. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  her  unworthy  policy,  that  France 
fomented  those  unhappy  divisions  in  Germany,  which  were 
taken  advantage  of  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who,  under  a 
pretence  of  zeal  for  the  Reformation,  convulsed  Christen- 
dom by  his  ravages,  and  exposed  it  to  the  stealthy  and 
sanguinary  inroads  of  the  infidels.  This  was  the  secret  of 
the  unchristian  policy  of  Richlieu,  and  in  the  long  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  same  spirit  dictated  a  jealousy  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  indiflerence  to  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  estab- 
lished Gallicanism,  and  encouraged  Mahomedanism.  Is 
it  not  a  significant  circumstance  that  in  this  very  reign 
arose  the  power  of  Russia  ? 
^  It  would  seem  as  if  &he  were  raised  up  to  support  Aua- 
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tria,  and  supply  the  place  of  France  in  the  defence  of 
Christendom  against  the  enemies  of  the  Cross.  For 
three  centuries  France  had  abandoned  her  old  Catholic 
policy,  for  the  meanest  of  purposes,— and  now  as  if  in 
retribution,  arose  a  gigantic  schismatic  power,  to  assume 
the  post  she  had  vacated,  and  acquire  an  influence  for 
which  she  had  proved  herself  unworthy. 

The  ultimate  result  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  was 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  thirty 
years'  war :  of  which  Schlegel  speaks,  as  "  thirty  years* 
havoc,  in  which  the  early  civilization  and  the  noblest 
energies  of  Germany  were  destroyed:  a  religious  war, 
than  which  none  was  ever  so  widely  extended,  and  so 
complicated  in  its  operations,  so  protracted  in  duration, 
and  entailing  misery  on  so  many  generations."^*^  *'  Of  that 
war,  one  of  the  worst  results  was  the  letting  loose  among 
Christian  states  a  spirit  of  unprincipled  aggression,  a  pre- 
tence of  religious  zeal  in  the  protection  of  the  cause  of 
religious  liberty."  We  need  not  do  more  than  remind 
our  readers  of  the  part  played  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in 
this  disastrous  period  :  the  part  of  a  selfish  spoliator,  and 
unscrupulous  aggressor.  We  have  already  devoted  an 
article  to  the  subject,t  and  on  this  occasion  all  we  need 
add  is,  that  it  was  against  Russia  among  other  powers, 
that  his  aggressions  were  directed,  and  that  he  wrested 
from  her  then  unformed  empire,  the^  countries  which 
bound  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  Baltic  sea,  in  Livonia, 
Courland,  and  Prussian  Poland,  the  subsequei^t  reconquest 
of  which,  by  Russia,  we  constantly  hear  referred  (o  as 
*' aggressions"  on  her  part  against  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  Northern  states.  The  battle  of 
Leipsic  delivered  Europe  from  her  Protestant  liberator, 
but  he  left  behind  him  a  spirit  which  in  his  own  successor, 
Charles  XII.,  and  his  imitator,  Frederick  of  Prussia  found 
equally  {pernicious  impersonation,  long  before  Russian 
**  aggression"  was  heard  of.  With  what  motives  Sweden 
had  embarked  in  the  war  in  which  she  pretended  to  be  the 
champion  of  the  Protestant  religion,  is  plain  from  her 
disappointment  when  the  treaty  of  Prague  deprived  her  of 
Pomeranea:  and  the  eagerness  with  which  .she  renewed 
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the  war,  palpably  for  no  other  purpose  than  territorial 
aggression. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  contem- 
porary with  league  Protestant  Princes,  and  intrigues 
of  Catholic  France  against  the  Austrian  Empire,  we  find 
the  Turks  ravaging  Poland,  and  receiving  humble  embas- 
sies from  the  Emperor  for  peace.  The  insolence  with 
which  the  Ottomans  demeaned  themselves  towards  the 
sovereigns  of  Christendom  is  inconceivable.  The  am- 
bassadors had  to  bow  their  heads  into  the  dust  before  the 
Sublime  Porte.  The  Sultan,  Mahomet  IV.,  boasted  that 
he  had  partly  enslaved  Hungary,  and  caused  Germany  to 
tremble.  **  The  Christians,''  he  exclaimed,  "  those 
deadly  enemies  of  our  holy  religion — acknowledge  their 
weakness,  and  are  expecting  every  moment  to  see 
tBemselves  ours  by  conquest.''  The  first  hostilities 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Ottomans  began  at 
this  era:  about  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
in  Germany.  And  curiously  enough  the  Russians 
first  appear  in  European  history  as  the  protector  of 
Poland.  The  Sultan  invaded  and  overran  that  country, 
imposing  upon  it  such  an  oppressive  yoke,  and  roused 
the  nation  to  a  gallant  resistance,  which  caused  a 
tremendous  reaction  in  Europe,  and  turned  the  tide  of 
war  against  the  Turks,  under  the  heroic  Sobieski.  At 
this  era,  France  was  playing  her  characteristic  game  of 
diplomacy,  and  earning  a  fame  for  treachery  oven  with  the 
Turks  therngjelves.  Very  different  was  the  course  pursued 
by  Poland,  and  soon  to  be  imitated  by  Russia.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  century,  Poland  being  threatened  with 
another  invasion  from  the  Turks,  Russia  threatened  them 
with  her  opposition.  The  "  Sublime  Porte"  was  enraged; 
and  replied  with  the  utmost  contempt.  A  tremendous  war 
ensued,  in  which  Turkey  sustained  a  terrific  struggle  with 
Austria,  Poland,  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Venice,  and  pur- 
sued them  even  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  Nothing  can 
more  strongly  show  the  jeopardy  of  Christendom  from  the 
terrible  infidel  power.  At  this  momentous  era,  as  the  star 
of  Poland  seemed  to  set  with  Sobieski,  the  star  of 
Russia  seemed  to  rise  with  Peter  the  Great. 

It  was  in  1683,  that  Sobieski  raised  the.  siege  of  Vienna, 
and  in  the  same  year  Peter  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia. 
When  the  Polish  chivalry  chased  the  Ottoman  legions 
out  of  Austria,    the  contest  between  the  Crescent   and 
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the  Cross  was  only  removed  to  another  scene,  and 
renewed,  in  a  series  of  contests  between  the  Bultan  and 
the  Czar,  continued  down  to  the  present  time.  In  those 
contests  it  was  not  always,  nor  was  it  originally,  the 
Russians  who  were  the  aggressors.  When  Peter  com- 
menced his  career,  Christendom  was  on  the  defensive 
against  the  most  ferocious  assaults  of  Mahomedanism ; 
and  when,  before  scarcely  ten  years  had  passed,  he  gained 
his  great  victory  over  the  Turks,  and  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  Asoph,  the  most  important  acquisition  of  the 
yet  nascent  empire,  it  seemed  as  just  a  retribution  as 
any  that  the  PoUsh  hero  had  ever  inflicted:  and  the  con- 
queror was  quite  as  much,  or  quite  as  little,  actuated  by 
religious  motives  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  No  one  can 
suppose  that  Sobieski  was  a  disinterested  defender  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  or  a  champion  of  Christendom  simply 
from  a  zeal  for  Christianity.  On  the  contrary  we  know 
that  he  coveted  territorial  acquisitions  from  the  Turks, 
quite  as  much  as  ever  did  a  Russian  sovereign  ;  and  his 
latest  efforts  were  as  eagerly  directed  towards  the  acqui- 
sition of  Moldavia,  as  those  of  Peter  were  exerted  for 
territorial  aggrandisement  in  another  quarter.  One  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  other  did  not :  but  it  seems  idle  to  consider 
the  one  as  an  aggression  any  more  than  the  other.  What- 
ever their  motives,  they  in  fact  only  inflicted  upon  the 
Turks  well  merited  chastisements,  for  sanguinary  and 
remorseless  assaults  on  Christendom,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  what  are  called  Russian  aggressions  upon  Turkey, 
was  as  much  entitled  to  be  considered  retaliatory,  as  the 
war  which  was  carried  by  Sobieski  across  the  Danube. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  Russians  had 
already  endured  the  yoke  of  that  Tartar  race  from  whom 
the  Turks  had  arisen.  The  Turks,  therefore,  were  old  ene- 
mies of  theirs.  There  must  have  been  strong  traditionary 
animosity  against  them  among  the  Russians.  Scarce  two 
centuries  had  elapsed  since  they  had  shaken  off  the  iron 
bondage,  which  the  Turks  were  yet  striving  to  force  upon 
the  adjoining  countries  of  Christendom.  Russia  was 
certainly  ever  a  natural  ally  of  Austria,  and  the  inevitable 
foe  of  Turkey,  in  this  great  contest.  It  is  but  fair  to 
observe,  that  the.  common  policy  of  Europe  was  at  this 
time  hostility  to  the  Turks;  and  Russia,  under  Peter, 
merely  participated  in  it. 

With  Peter  the  Great,   every  one  knows,  began  the 
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influence  of  Russia  in  Europe.  Hardly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  taking  of  Asoph — the 
first  maritime  conquest  of  the  rising  power;  and  it  is 
exactly  that  period  since  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
That  the  power  of  Kussia  was  required  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  Ottoman  aggression,  and  that  there  was  yet 
danger  from  its  advances,  is  shown  by  this,  that  the  con- 
sequence of  the  fiery  career  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
renewing  the  Protestant  policy  of  Gustavus,  dividing  and 
weakening  Christendom  for  the  sake  of  selfish  conquest, 
was  to  place  Austria  once  more  in  jeopardy  from  her 
ancient  enemy,  and  just  before  a  cannon-ball  relieved 
Europe  of  its  pest,  Prince  Eugene  had  to  fight  a  mighty 
battle  with  the  Infidels  on  the  plains  of  Peterwardien.  In 
the  struggle  with  Sweden,  Russia  sought  only  the  resto- 
ration of  the  country  round  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land, which  formerly  had  belonged  to  her:  and  she 
succeeded  in  recovering  Finland,  Courland,  and  Livonia, 
including  Riga  and  Revel,  thus  securing  the  navigation  of 
the  Baltic.  These  countries  had  been  previously  con- 
quered by  Sweden :  on  the  part  of  Russia  they  were  only 
reconquered,  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Nieustadt.  And 
though  in  the  course  of  this  contest  Russia  lost  her  recent 
acquisition  of  Asoph,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Black  sea, 
so  soon  as  she  was  relieved  from  the  war  with  Sweden, 
she  recovered  it,  and  conquered  the  Crimea. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  treaty  of 
Carlowitz  was  concluded,  on  the  part  of  Austria  and 
Poland,  with  the  Turks ;  the  first  in  which  they  had  to 
submit  to  some  restraint  of  their  inordinate  encroach- 
ments ;  the  first  in  which  the  modern  system  of  **  balance 
of  power*'  is  to  be  discerned, — that  is  to  say,  a  territorial 
adjustment  under  the  arbitrament  of  various  contending 
or  concurring  powers.  This  treaty  relieved  Christian 
princes  from  the  disgrace  of  tribute  to  the  infidel,  but 
inflicted  upon  them  the  dishonour  of  an  entire  though 
tacit,  abandonment  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  not  even  men- 
tioned. The  spirit  of  territorial  acquisition  haidisplaced 
the  old  traditionary  policy  of  Christendom.  Tne  age  of 
chivalry  was  gone,  and  the  glory  of  Europe  was  extin- 
guished for  ever;  the  age  of  calculators  and  sophisters, 
economists  and  politicians,  had  commenced  !  It  was  the 
age  of  Protestantism  rampant  and  Gallicanism  trium- 
phant^ — Catholicism   depressed,    and    consequently    the 
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ancient  Catholic  spirit  of  Christendom  sunk  and  des- 
troyed. 

However,  after  satisfactorily  settling  territorial  ques- 
tions, Austria  did  do  something  for  the  religious, — in  the 
way  of  diplomacy.  Firmans  were  procured  from  the 
Porte  to  protect  the  Catholic  priests  at  Jerusalem  from 
intrusion  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  and  Syriac  bishops ; 
and  the  Sultan  assigned  to  the  Catholics  of  the  three 
contracting  powers  the  churches  of  St.  John  and  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Convents  of 
Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  and  other  sacred  places,  and 
authorized  the  reception  of  pilgrims.  ^  France,^  by  the 
same  policy  of  diplomacy,  favoured  similar  privileges. 
Next  year,  in  1700,  the  treaty  of  Asoph  was  concluded 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  by  which  Russia  secured 
that  port,  and  some  small  territorial  acquisitions,  and  also 
stipulated  for  j^rotection  to  her  pilgrims  in  travelling  to 
Jerusalem, 

It  is  melancholy  to  observe  here  greater  zeal  for  religion 
on  the  part  of  the  schismatic  Russians,  than  on  the  so- 
called  Catholic  powers  of  Austria  and  France.  Russia 
made  protection  to  her  pilgrims  a  sine  qua  non  in  her 
treaty;  whereas  the  other  two  powers  utteriy  neglected 
the  interests  of  religion  until  they  had  settled  all  secular 
matters  by  treaty,  and  then  made  it  merely  a  subject  of  a 
little  additional  diplomacy. 

This  era  is  remarkable  as  marking  the  rise  of  that 
rival  protectorate  of  schism,  which  Russia  has  ever  since 
assumed  in  opposition  to  the  protectorate  of  Catholicism 
exercised  by  France.  The  sequel  of  these  treaties  is  sadly 
instructive  of  the  ruinous  results  of  schism.^  The  Greek 
priests,  enraged  at  the  efforts  of  Catholic  missionaries  to 
convert  the  schismatics,  induced  the  Greek  Patriarch  to 
imprison  some  of  them,  and  the  Sultan  was  appealed  to. 
Melancholy  spectacle  !  too  often,  alas  !  beheld  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  ten  centuries, — Antichrist  called  in  to 
arbitrate  between  contending  communities  of  Christians  ! 
the  arm  ofcfthc  infidel  invoked  by  schismatics  against  Cath- 
olics! The  Grand  Vizier's  answer  breathed  that  spirit  of 
intense  contempt  for  Christianity  which  has  ever  animated 
Mahomedans.  He  reproached  the  Christians  with  their 
divisions,  and  treated  with  scorn  their  distinctions.  "  What 
are  Catholics?''  he  enquired;  "are  they  not  infidels?" 
The  answer  being  in  the  afl&rmative,  he  exclaimed,  "  Good. 
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The  Sublime  Porte  cannot  trouble  itself  with  the  differ- 
ences between  them  and  their  brother  infidels." 

However,  the  apathy  of  the  Turks  was  so  far  aroused, 
or  the  influence  of  the  Greeks  so  far  prevailed,  that  the 
Jesuits  were  driven  from  Palestine ; — a  very  significant 
indication  that  their  labours  had  alarmed  both  the  infidels 
and  the  schismatics.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  effective 
intervention  by  Austria  or  France  to  protect  Catholicity. 
Their  sole  anxiety  appears  to  have  been  for  territorial 
acquisition  and  temporal  aggrandizement. 

Not  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  treaty  of  Carlo- 
witz,  when  war  was  renewed  between  Austria  and  Tur- 
key, merely  for  the  sake  of  territory ;  and  the  treaty  of 
Passarowitz,  which  secured  Austria,  Belgrade,  and  a  part 
of  Servia,  shows  no  care  for  the  interests  of  Catholicity. 
In  1727  we  find  the  schismatic  Greeks  again  complaining 
to  the  Porte  of  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits;  and  in  a  spirit 
eminently  characteristic  of  schism,  they  seem  to  have  dis- 
claimed all  idea  of  attempting  conversions  among  the 
Turks,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  infidels, 
and  expose  their  opponents  to  their  anger.  The  unchris- 
tian artifice  so  far  succeeded,  that  the  Jesuits  were  again 
denounced,  and  the  Greeks  took  advantage  of  the  occa- 
sion to  burn  a  Catholic  church ;  all  this  time  France  had 
sought  to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  Porte  not  at  all 
for  Catholic  objects,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  policy; 
and  the  same  principle  of  expediency  had  found  an  ally,  in 
England.  Here  we  see  the  rise  of  that  coalition  between 
England  and  France,  to  counteract  the  progress  of  Russia 
towards  Constantinople  which  has,  with  occasional  inter- 
ruptions, continued  to  the  present  time.  The  very  fact  of 
such  a  coalition,  of  course,  shows  that  there  was  nothing 
Catholic  in  the  policy  of  France;  that  it  was  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  political  power. 

The  treaty  of  Hanover  in  1725  united  France  and  Eng- 
land against  Russia  and  Austria.  These  alliances  were 
the  result,  the  first  of  the  hereditary  jealousy  between  the 
courts  of  Paris  and  Vienna ; .  and  the  second  of  natural 
necessity,  and  obvious  interest.  Mr.  Coxe  very  truly  ob- 
serves, that,  in  consequence  of  Russia's  vicinity,  and  con- 
tests with  the  Turks,  her  interests  were  inseparably  united 
with  those  of  Austria.  Under  the  long  administration  of 
Walpole  the  alliance  of  Austria  was  disregarded,  and  the 
hostility  of  France  against  her  abetted  and  encouraged. 
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This,  of  course,  tended  more  and  more  to  throw  Austria 
into  the  arms  of  Russia ;  the  effect  of  which  was  apparent, 
about  this  time,  in  their  united  interposition  in  the  affairs 
of  Poland — an  interposition,  however,  \yhich  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  England.  Under  the  administration  of  Fleury 
Austria  had  been  deprived  by  iVance  of  part  of  her 
dominions  in  Italy ;  and  when,  in  1736,  Russia  endea- 
voured to  wring  from  the  Turks  the  acquisitions  which 
had  been  made  by  Peter  the  Great,  but  lost  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interposition  of  Sweden,  Austria  engaged  in 
the  war,  partly  from  gratitude  to  Russia  on  account  of  her 
resistance  in  the  struggles  with  France,  partly  from  a 
desire  to  compensate  for  the  territorial  losses  in  Italy  by 
conquests  in  Turkey,  and  partly  upon  the  old^  Catholic 
principle,  of  defending  Christendom  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Infidel.  The  first  campaign  terminated  disadvan- 
tageously  to  Austria,  being  everywhere  unsuccessful. 
The  next  campaign  was  similar  in  character ;  while  the 
Russians  were  overrunning  the  Crimea,  the  Turks  made 
rapid  progress  towards  Vienna,  and  threatened  to  besiege 
the  Austrian  army  in  Belgrade.  At  this  crisis  French 
intrigues  entrapped  the  Austrian  generals  to  a  most  dis- 
graceful negotiation,  in  the  course  of  which  they  endured 
outrageous  indignities  from  the  Turks,  (the  Bashaw  of 
Bosnia  spitting  in  the  face  of  the  Austrian  general) — and 
which  ended  in  the  Peace  of  Belgrade,  so  dishonourable 
to  Austria,  but  still  more  discreditable  to  France,  by 
whose  iniquitous  agency  it  was  effected ;  a  treaty  under 
which  Belgrade  was  surrendered,  and  the  cession  of  Ser- 
via  and  Wallachia  submitted  to.  It  was  only  by  treachery 
and  French  intrigue  that  this  was  consented  to  by  the 
Emperor ;  for  the  Turks  were  anxious  to  obtain  peace, 
and  the  Russians  had  made  advances  on  Moldavia. 
Truly  might  the  Emperor  say :  '*  The  history  of  past  ages 
exhibits  no  vestiges  of  such  an  event!'*  One  Christian 
power  betraying  another  into  the  hands  of  the  infidel ;  and 
carrying  out  this  vile  agent,  and  yet  viler  means,  for  the 
most  mean  and  miserable  motives  of  political  jealousy  and 
selfish  interest.  Well  might  it  have  been  said  of  France, 
the  **  age  of  chivalry  is  gone  V  But  Louis  XI V.  reigned. 
His  very  name  is  an  explanation  of  everything  vile.  Most 
instructive  is  the  union  of  national  demoralization,  subju- 
gation of  the  Church,  and  a  treacherous  betrayal  of  a 
Uhristiau  Prince  to  the  Infidel.    The  annals  of  perfidy 
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and  depravity  record  nothing  more  execrable  than  the 
artifices  by  which  Villeneuve  tricked  the  court  of  Vienna 
into  a  disastrous  treaty  with  the  Turks.  Alas !  that  is 
not  the  only  instance  in  which  French  diplomacy  has 
acquired  an  odious  celebrity  for  iniquity,  and  for  art. 

Mr.  Coxe  says  the  aim  of  France  was  to  divide  the 
Emperor  from  the  Czarina — to  prevent  any  dismember- 
ment of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  counteract  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  power  of  Austria.'-'  And  that  Vil- 
leneuve boasted,  that  in  making  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  he 
had  rendered  a  more  efiectual  service  to  France  than  if  he 
had  gained  a  complete  victory.  Coxe  adds  that  the  treaty 
gave  rise  to  new  cavils,  which  were  artfully  protracted  by 
the  intrigues  of  France,  who  thus  maintained  her  ascen- 
dancy over  the  contracting  powers — that  Cardinal  Fleury, 
who  then  ruled  France,  filled  all  the  courts  of  Europe  with 
his  intrigues,  endeavouring  to  isolate  the  house  of  Austria 
by  uniting  her  enemies — that  France  wholly  governed  the 
councils  of  the  Porte,  and  by  means  of  reciprocral  treaties, 
seized  a  pretext  for  interference  in  the  future  disputes 
of  the  Turks  with  the  Christian  powers.  B3'  her  influence 
also  Sweden  was  induced  to  make  an  offensive  alliance 
with  the  Porte.  In  1768  France  instigated  Turkey  to 
commence  a  war  against  Russia,  in  which  the  rapid  suc- 
cesses of  Russia  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Austria,  although 
she  had  received  powerful  aid  from  her  great  neighbour  in 
her  deadly  struggle  with  Prussia.  Thus,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, "  Prussia  projected  the  partition  of  Poland, 
(here  we  quote  Mr.  Coxe,)  and  the  distracted  state  of  that 
country,  and  the  relative  situation  of  the  neighbouring 
powers,  seemed  to  offer  a  favourable  moment  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  plan.  Aware  that  Russia  was  interested  to 
oppose  a  dismemberment,  he  endeavoure(f  to  secure  the 
concurrence  of  Austria,  and  by  their  joint  efforts,  to  extort 
the  acquiescence  of  Catherine  while  she  was  involved  in  a 
Turkish  war.^'  At  the  same  time  she  restored  her  other 
conquests  to  the  Turks,  *'  exacting,^^^  as  Mr.  Coxe  says, 
**  such  stipulations  relative  to  their  privileges  and  religion, 
as  afforded  her  a  pretext  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  those 
provinces  ;'*  and  which  recent  events  have  shown  how  well 
she  has  known  how  to  take  advantage  of. 


*  Hist,  of  House  of  Austria,  vol.  3,  0.  119. 
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It  is  perfectly  plain,  upon  this  statement,  that  the  great 
object  of  Russia  has  ever  been  to  advance  towards  Uon- 
stantinople  rather  than  Cracow ;  and  that  the  East  and  not 
the  West  is  the  scene  of  her  ambition.  It  is  true  that  she 
had  been  for  some  time  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Poland  ; 
but  it  will  be  clear,  on  a  little  closer  examination  of  the 
question,  that,  as  the  Protestant  historian  was  of  opinion, 
her  interest  was  rather  to  maintain  that  country  indei)en- 
dent,  although  under  her  influence,  as  a  bulwark  against 
Sweden,  a  counterpoise  to  Prussia,  and  a  check  upon  Aus- 
tria. The  aims  of  Kussia  were  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Over  and  over  again  had  she  been  rapidly  progressing  to* 
wards  their  realization  when  she  had  been  checked  by  the 
Swedish  aggression ;  and  Prussia  was  now  a  great  military 

{>ower,  capable  of  becoming  a  yet  greater  foe.     To  uphold 
i^oland  was  therefore  her  obvious  interest,  in  order  to  enable 
her  to  prosecute  her  policy  in  the  East ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
Prussia  and  Austria  thought  they  had  made  good  terms 
for  themselves  in  getting  Russia  to  accept  a  share   of 
Poland,  allowing  them  the  remainder,  and  relinquishing 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.    Nor  is  this  all.     We  have  seen 
how  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  dissensions  caused  by  Protes- 
tantisni  in  Germany,  to  prosecute  their  rapacious  policy. 
Frederick  of  Prussia  pursued  the  same  course  in  Poland. 
The  miserable  results  of  the  Reformation  there  remained 
in  deep-seated  religious  animosities,  which  he  fomented 
and  fostered  to  the  utmost.     The  different  sects  of  Protes- 
tants were  termed  the  "  dissidents,'^  who  found  in  her  patrons 
and  protectors.    It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  policy 
of  the  Protestant  power  of  Prussia  should  be  imitated  by 
the  schismatic  power  of  Russia.     And  when  the  Polish 
government  remed  the  ancient  Catholic  constitution  of 
the  country,  excluding  the  "  dissidents"  from  the  diet,  these 
powers  encouraged  the  formation  of  confederacies,  which 
split  up  the  nation  into  factions,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
dismemberment.     But  in  all  this  Russia  only  pursued  a 
Protestant  policy,  and  followed  Protestant  precedents  and 
Protestant  examples.    Her  aim,  we  repeat,  was  towards 
the  East.     And  this,  by  reason  of  the  religious  character 
of  her  people. 

The  Russian  Church  being  an  offshoot  of  the  Greek, 
of  course  has  retained  a  sympathetic  relation  with  it,  and 
has  followed  its  fate^  doomed,  like  its  parents  to  show  how. 
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in  schism,  even  faith  degenerates  into  superstition,  and 
.fervour  into  fanaticism.  That  rude,  but  deep  devotion 
which j  in  the  middle  ages,  led  millions  over  Europe  to  the 
Holy  Land,  has  never  died  away  in  the  East,  And  so 
long  ago  as  the  17th  century,  the  Greeks  began  to  dispute 
with  the  Catholics  the  custody  of  the  Holy  Places ;  indeed, 
acquilred  for  a  time  the  exclusive  possession  of  Churches 
in  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  to  which  they  had  no  real 
title.  But  though  French  influence,  as  we  have  shown, 
was  exercised  with  the  Porte,  in  the  way  of  diplomacy,  in 
favour  of  Catholicity;  though,  in  1670  a  special  embassy 
from  France  succeeded  in  so  far  displacing  the  fl^reeks,  as 
to  reinstate  the  Catholics  in  their  former  i}osition;  and 
though,  in  the  treaty  of  1740  there  was  an  article,  securing 
to  the  French  Franciscans,  (who,  for  six  centuries,  have 
represented  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Sacred  Cities,)  all 
the  rights  which,  by  ancient  custom,  they  had  enjoyed; 
still  the  religious  element  was  not  so  predominant  in  French 
policy  as  in  that  of  Russia. 

By  this  time  it  must  be  clear  that  the  religious  element 
was  made  to  enter  far  more  largely  into  Russian  policy, 
than  into  Austrian  or  French,  We  say  made  to  enter,  for 
we  care  not  to  discuss  how  far  with  her  rulers  it  was  a  pre- 
tence, or  used  merely  as  a  means  for  an  end.  We  speak 
rather  of  the  people  than  of  their  rulers ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
plain,  that  if  mixing  up  the  religious  element  in  the  policy 
of  Russia,  tended  to  excite  her  people,  it  could  only  be 
because  they  were  capable  of  excitement  on  such  a 
subject.  They  had  a  religious  enthusiasm  which  turned 
their  eyes  towards  Constantinople,  and  the  policy  of  their 
rulers  took  that  direction.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, under  Catherine  II,,  Greek  monks  in  Georgia  and 
Montenegro  agitated  the  people  by  a  prediction  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Greek  Church  and  empire,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Turks  by  the  Russians.  -  The  war  which 
then  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey  had  all  the 
character  of  a  religious  war,  and  flamed  on  both  sides  with 
all  the  fury  of  a  fanaticism.  In  Constantinople  the  *'  holy 
standard'^  was  brought  out  of  the  mosque  of  Santa  Sophia 
as  the  symbol  of  a  struggle  for  the  Moslem  faith,  and  a 
massacre  of  the  Christians  in  the  city  was  the  result  of  the 
fierce  passions  thus  excited. 

We  repeat,  the  main  object  of  Russia  was  in  the  East. 
It  is  tin;L6  to  exhibit  what  that  object  was.    It  is  summed 
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up  in  one  word — Constantinople.  But  that  word  had  a  far 
more  potent  meaning  than  the  mere  conquest  of  Turkey^ 
It  meant  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Greek  empire.  It 
meant  the  ultimate  acquisition  of  the  sovereignty  of  half 
of  Asia,  to  be  added  to  the  half  of  Europe.  It  meant  the 
expansion  of  the  mighty  supremacy  of  the  Czar — spiritual 
and  temporal — over  an  empire  vaster  than  the  world  ever 
saw,  extending  over  two  continents,  and  threatening  to 
absorb  the  whole  of  one  of  them,  and  stretching  its  grasp 
from  Moscow  to  Mecca— from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Pekin. 
To  understand  the  intensity  with  which  this  one  idea  had 
already  Ibng  presented  itself  to^  the  minds  of  Russian 
sovereigns,  and  must,  by  this  time,  have  firmly  rooted 
itself  in  the  hearts  of  the  Russian  people,  we  must  recal 
what  has  been  already  noticed — the  ancient  religious  rela- 
tions of  Russia  to  Constantinople.  We  must  recollect  that 
Constantinople  would  carry  with  it  Palestine;  we  must 
remember  that,  as  Russia,  by  her  peculiar  position,  has 
been  preserved,  although  in  schism,  from  the  religious 
revolutions  which  have  produced  liberalism  in  politics,  and 
latitudinarianism  in  religion  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe; 
and  we  must  try  and  get  a  true  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
Russian  nation,  with  reference  especially  to  their  religion^ 
and  their  relations  to  their  Church  and  their  Czar. 

In  Russia  the  Czar  is  the  head  of  their  Church,  and 
their  Church  came  from  Constantinople.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  conversion  of  the  nation  by  the  Greek  Church, 
about  the  period  when  the  seeds  of  schism  were  rapidly 
increasing  into  a  fatal  separation  from  the  Holy  See.  Of 
course  this  produced  a  religious  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
Europe — an  isolation  which  was  increased,  when,  in  tho 
seventeenth  century,  the  Greek  Church  conceded  to  the 
Russian  perfect  independence — exonerating  her  patriarchs 
•from  applying  to  the  See  of  Constantinople  for  confirma- 
tion. At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Peter  the  Great  abolished  the  patriarchal  power,  and  con- 
stituted himself  virtually  the  head  of  the  Russian  Church. 
But  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  he  was  favourable  to 
the  restoration  of  Russia  to  Catholic  unity,  which  we  need 
hardly  remind  our  readers  had  been  repeatedly  attempted. 
Thus  the  temporal  and  spiritual  sovereignty  of  Russia  was 
united  in  the  man  to  whom  she  owes  all  her  modern  great-^ 
ness,  and  the  claims  of  gratitude  were  associated  with  the 
sacredness  of  religion.    From  this  era  dates  the  rapid  rise 
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of  Russia ;  and  the  union  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
power  is^  associated  in  the  Russian  world  with  conquest, 
aggrandizement,  and  success.  No  wonder  it  is  looked 
ui)on  with  veneration,  the  more  so  because  the  Russian 
mind  is  religious,  and  has  been  so  during  the  sad  three 
centuries  which  followed  the  reformation,  and  which,  in  the 
rest  of  Europe,  have  seen  such  an  uprooting  of  religion  and 
such  a  subversion  of  all  principles  of  reverence,  under 
indiflerentism  and  latitudinarianism.  Let  us  see  what 
view  a  mind  such  as  Schlegers  took  of  this  interesting 
pai*t  of  our  subject.  He  says  in  his  Philosophy  Qf  His^ 
tory: 

"  The  greatness  of  Russia  is  built  on  a  spirit  of  enlightenment 
that  has  excited  a  gradual  but  beneficial  influence  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  empire.  It  was  well  that,  in  copying  the  civilization  of 
Europe,  she  should  not  introduce  along  with  it  those  negative  and 
destructive  principles — ^those  maxims  of  liberalism  and  irreligioa 
which  were  almost  exclusively  prevalent  in  European  literature  and 
science  during  the  eighteenth  century ;  in  a  word,  that  Protes- 
tantism (in  the  wide  and  comprehensive  signification  of  that  term) 
should  not  become  too  predominant  in  the  public  mind.  The  great 
and  essential  point  for  this  European  and  Asiatic  Empire — the  seat 
of  a  progressive  enlightenment — is  this,  that  this  enlightenment, 
which  is  the  basis  on  which  this  empire  is  founded,  should  never 
take  an  irreligious  career,  but  should  ever  maintain  a  decidedly 
religious  character.*' 

And  he  shows  that  it  has  been  so.  It  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  eflfects  of  that  religiousness  of  character  which 
Russia  has  preserved  ever  since  she  first  received  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  true  that  she  originally  received  it  with  a 
schismatic  taint,  which  has  since  produced  fatal  fruit ;  but 
Schlegers  remarks  on  this  point  breathe  his  beautiful 
union  of  charity  and  philosophy  : 

"  The  separation  of  the  Russian  Church  from  the  authority  of 
the  Greek  patriarch,  who  had  now  fallen  under  Turkish  dependance, 
appeared  a  necessary  condition  for  opening  a  door  in  Russia  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  civilization  of  Europe;  nor,  when  we  consider 
that  such  a  step  was  but  the  continuation  of  an  original  schism, 
can  we  deem  it  a  subject  of  blame.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  the  system  of  a  national  Church,  which  has  sprung  out  of  this 
separation,  has  been  as  much  abused  as  in  the  Anglican  Church,  or 
in  the  system  of  anti-papal  opposition  nearly  akin  to  it,  adopted  in 
one  or  more  Catholic  countries  in  Europe." 
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The  religions  feelings,  then,  of  the  Russians,  infused 
in  them  a  natural  antagonism  to  Mahomedanism.  The 
Russians,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  far  nearer  the 
Turks  than  we  are;  indeed,  we  are  so  distant,  as  to 
have  none  but  commercial  relations  with  them ;  whereas 
the  Russians  have  them  at  their  door — have,  for  three 
centuries,  been  continually  at  war  with  them  ;  and  to  this 
it  must  be  added  that  millions  of  Christians  of  the  kindred 
Greek  communion  have  for  centuries  groaned  under  the 
Ottoman  yoke.  Hence,  as  Balmez  observes  that  in  Spain, 
by  reason  of  the  wars  with  the  Moors,  the  period  of  the 
Crusades  was  advanced  and  anticipated  ;  in  llussia  it  has 
been  retarded  or  prolonged.  The  fact  is  that  the  Russians 
are  now  in  the  age  of  the  Crusades ;  and  Lacordaire  falls 
upon  the  same  expression  in  speaking  of  Russia  as  Balmez 
uses  with  reference  to  the  crusaders :  "  Thejr  were  not 
nationally  adults.^*  The  description  Balmez  gives  of  the 
state  of  Europe  at  the  era  of  the  crusades  is  very  appli- 
cable to  Russia.  "  The  two  opposite  principles,  barbarism 
and  Christianity  were  face  to  face.  The  holiest  maxims 
are  proclaimed ;  legitimacy,  law,  reason,  and  justice  are 
invoked — the  tribunal  of  God  is  appealed  to :  this  is  the 
influence  of  Christianity.  But  you  are  afflicted  with  the 
sight  of  acts  of  violence — rapines  and  disasters ;  this  is 
barbarism.  If  you  look  at  the  crusades  you  will  observe 
that  grand  ideas,  vast  plans,  noble  inspirations,  social  and 
political  views  of  the  highest  importance  fermented  in  men^s 
heads ;  that  all  hearts  overflowed  with  noble  and  generous 
feeling,  and  that  a  holy  enthusiasm,  transporting  men  out 
of  themselves,  rendered  them  capable  of  heroic  actions : 
this  is  the  influence  of  Christianity.  But  if  you  examine 
the  execution,  you  will  see  disorder,  improvidence,  injuries, 
violence  :  there  is  barbarism.*'  Of  course  to  a  nation  like 
Russia,  in  heresy  and  schism,  the  unfavourable  aspect  of 
this  description  is  most  appropriate,  but  still  to  the  nation 
there  is  probably  a  good  deal  in  the  other  view  of  it  which 
is  applicable.  We  might  say  as  to  them,  with  Balmez : 
*^  The  nations  fought  in  support  of  a  principle  by  labourinpf 
to  avenge  an  outrage  offered  to  their  religion ;  they  were 
moved  to  contend  to  die  for  ail  idea,  which,  not  limited  to 
a  small  territory,  embraced  heaven  and  earth/'  The 
people,  we  repeat,  are  animated  by  these  feelings. 

The  war  which  was  waged  against  Turkey  under  the 
second  Catherine  was  brief,  but  bloody ;  and  it  was^the 
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first  which  closed  disastrously  for  Ottoman  dominion.  It= 
ended  in  the  treaty  of  Karnardji,  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  conquest  by  Russia  of  the  Crimea — Moldavia  and 
Wallachia ;  and  it  particularly  stipulated  for  the  protection 
of  Greek  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land.  But,  above  all,  it 
secured  for  the  Czars  certain  rights  of  protectorship  over 
the  Greek  Christians  and  Churches  all  over  the  Turkish 
territories.  It  was  predicted  at  the  time  that  this  protec- 
torate would  be  made  the  means  of  advancing  the  progress 
of  Russia  to  Constantinople  ;  the  limits  of  the  protectorate 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  subject  of  controversy  and  contest ; 
and  that  implacable  aversion  to  Christianity  which  is 
essential  to  Islamism,  while  it  furnished  a  plausible  reason 
for  the  assertion  of  a  right  to  protect  it,  would  naturally  be 
stimulated  and  irritated  by  the  perpetual  exercise  of  an 
interposing  influence  in  its  behalf,  on  the  part  of  a  power 
suspected  to  entertain  designs  of  territorial  acquisition. 
Indeed,  it  must  have  been  always  obvious  that  the  very 
same  feelings  —  assuming  their  sincerity  —  which  led 
Russia  to  assert  the  right  of  protecting  the  Greek  Church, 
must  prompt  her  to  endeavour  to  recover  the  seat  of  its 
former  patriarchate — the  metropolis  of  the  ancient  Greek 
empire.  Hence  there  must  necessarily  arise  mutual  jea- 
lousy and  suspicion,  certain  to  lead  to  hostility.  Fifteen 
years  had  not  passed  ere  Russia  was  involved  in  another 
war  with  Turkey,  which  was  closed  (by  the  treaty  of  Jassy) 
still  more  advantageously  for  Russia,  by  the  conquest  of 
the  Crimea,  and  part  of  Bessarabia,  and  the  augmentation 
of  her  influence  on  Moldavia  and  VVallachia. 

It  was  Catherine  11. ,  we  are  told  by  a  modem  Protes- 
tant historian,  who,  in  consequence  of  her  successes  against 
the  Turks,  **  conceived  the  romantic  project  of  reviving 
the  ancient  name  and  power  of  the  Greeks,  and  establish- 
ing a  new  empire  at  Constantinople.  Inspired  with  this 
splendid  vision,  she  gave  to  her  second  grandson  the  name 
of  Constantine,  clothed  him  in  a  Greek  dress,  procured 
him  Greek  nurses  to  instruct  him  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  struck  a  medal  representing  on  one  side  the  head  of 
the  young  prince,  and  on  the  other  a  cross  in  the  clouds, 
from  which  a  flash  of  lightning  demolished  the  mosque  of 
Sta,  Sophia.*'^^'  We  doubt  whether  this  was  the  first  time 
such  ideas  had  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  Russian  sove- 


*  Coze*s  Hist,  of  House  of  Austria,  vol.  iii.  c.  122. 
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reign,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  they  arose 
out  of  the  most  long  cherished  traditions  and  ancient  re- 
mains of  the  Russian  nation,  although  the  state  of  Europe 
at  that  time  may  have  encouraged  their  expression,  and 
stimulated  hopes  of  their  realization.  England  had  long 
been  the  ally  of  Russia,  and  Catherine  hoped  for  her 
co-operation.  But  England  had  commenced  her  career 
of  aggrandizement  in  India,  and  had  no  interest  in  pro- 
moting, what  Coxe  calls,  '*  her  schemes  of  Oriental  gran- 
deur. She  turned,  therefore,  to  Austria,  and  then  began 
those  relations  between  Russia  and  Austria,  which  have 
even  remained  to  the  present  day.  Austria,  in  the  hopes 
of  acquiring  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  concurred  in  the 
conquest  of  the  Crimea  by  Russia;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  France  equally  consented  to  the  acquisition,  from 
jealousy  of  Austria.  France  succeeded  for  the  time  ia 
frustrating  the  schemes  of  Austria,  which  were,  however, 
some  years  after  renewed,  when  the  Turks  had,  with  a 
rashness  we  have  seen  recently  repeated  in  our  own  tiuie, 
declared  war  against  Russia,  with  a  result  signally  dis- 
astrous. 

Beaten,  as  with  Turkey,  in  her  contests  with  Russia^ 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  she  showed  herself  more  than  a 
match  for  Austria;  and  as  the  influence  and  intrigues 
of  France  were  always  directed  against  that  power,  it  is 
plain  that  had  the  protection  of  Christendom  rested  with 
Catholic  powers,  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  Europe, 
even  so  lately  as  the  latter  part  of  last  century.  In  the 
war  of  1787,  the  Turks  once  more  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress in  Austria,  that  again  Vienna  was  made  to  tremole, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  repeated  disasters— even  with  all 
the  advantage  of  the  powerful  co-operation  of  Russia — that 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  was  rescued  from  final  destruction 
by  a  most  disadvantageous  treaty.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  observe  that  Protestantism  had  weakened  Christendom. 
The  power  which  ought  to  have  been  an  ample  bulwark  of 
Catholicism,  is  forced  to  lean  upon  the  arm  of  schism,  and 
sue  for  peace  from  Islamism.  Just  retribution  for  a 
rebellion  against  the  Holy  See,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
and  a  long  course  of  policy  inimical  to  the  Church.  Under 
Joseph  the  Austrian  empire  had  learnt  Gallicanism  and 
succumbed  before  Mahomedanism,  while  the  schismatic 
power  of  Russia  triumphed  over  both. 

This  brings  us  down  almost  to  the  commencement  of 
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the  present  century.  It  seems  strange,  but  is  so ;  it  is 
scarce  seventy  years  since  Russia  was  found  necessary  as  a 
bulwark  for  Christendom  against  Islamisni.t  If  even  with 
all  the  benefit  of  Russian  aid,  Austria  hardly  saved  herself 
by  a  precipitate  peace,  how  would  it  have  fared  for  her — 
for  Europe — had  the  Russian  empire  not  existed  ?  It  must 
appear  as  a  bitter  reproach,  that  Providence  made  the 
safety  of  Christendom  depend  on  a  schismatic  power. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Gallicanism  had  spread 
to  Austria,  and  rationalism  was  fast  rising  \m  France. 
Revolution,  its  fatal  fruit,  rapidly  followed ;  and,  amidst 
torrents  of  blood,  the  goddess  of  reason  was  enthroned  in 
Paris.  Constantinople  was  not  then  so  infidel  as  Paris. 
Rationalism  in  France,  Erastianism  in  Austria,  and  Pro- 
testantism everywhere, — Christendom  was  divided  against 
itself;  all  union  and  co-operation  was  gone,  and  Europe 
was  soon  to  be  wrapt  in  a  terrific  war.  Russia  was  the 
only  region  in  which  irreligion  and  revolution  had  not 
ruined  the  national  strength,  and  spread  desolation  and 
ruin.  Her  strength  was  soon  to  be  tested :  and  it  was 
ordained  for  the  youthful,  but  gigantic  Rome,  after  saving 
Europe  from  the  Turks,  to  rescue  it  from  the  inroads  of 
revolutionary  France. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  great 
strugglt  had  begun  between  England  and  France,  and 
those  powers  contended  together  for  the  alliance  of  Russia 
and  Turkey.^  The  natural  enmity  of  the  latter  could 
scarcely  admit  of  amity  with  Jo^A;  and  France  first  exer- 
cised her  ancient  influence  with  the  Porte,  and  induced  it 
to  break  its  treaties  with  Russia,  by  removing  the  Waivodes 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Russia  then  invaded  these 
districts;  and  England,  apprehending  that  this  would  rivet 
the  alliance  of  Turkey  with  France,  endeavoured  to  force 
the  Porte  to  submit  to  Russia,  demanding  for  that  power 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  for  herself  the  occupation  of 
the  Dardanelles,  and  the  command  of  the  Turkish  fleet. 
So  audacious  an  "  aggression' '  had  never  been  attempted 
upon  ?i  friendly  power ;  and  as  it  would  never  be  expected 
that  it  would  lie  submitted  to,  except  under  compulsion, 
a  British  fleet  endeavoured  to  commit  at  Constantinople 
what  was  afterwards^  perpetrated  at  Copenhagen — the 
destruction  or  the  capture  of  the  navy  of  her  ally.  The 
British  fleet  captured  the  forts  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
eight  Turkish  ships  of  the  line,  and  anchored  in  the  bay 
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of  Constantiiioplew  The  spirit  of  the  Ottomans  was  roused 
by  so  monstrous  an  aggression ;  and  the  assailants  thought 
it  prudent  to  withdraw.     This  was  in  1807.     When  the 

Eeace  of  Tilsit  occurred  not  long  after.  Napoleon  offered 
is  mediation  to  obtain  peace  from  Russia  for  the  Porte, 
but  the  intrigues  of  England  induced  the  Porte  to  refuse. 
The  result  was,  that  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
continued  until  1812,  when  it  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Bucharest.  By  this  treaty  the  Porte  would  have  lost 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  had  it  not  been  that  just  before 
its  completion  Russia  was  again  involved  in  war  with 
France,  and  was  in  haste  to  conclude  peace  with  the 
Porte.  The  mouths  of  the  Danube — Bessarabia  and  a 
part  of  Moldavia — fell,  however,  into  the  hands  of  Russia, 
and  the  Pruth  became  the  boundary  between  the  two 
empires,  or  rather,  between  Russia  and  the  provinces  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  nominally,  part  of  the  Turkish 
dominions,  but  under  the  protectorate  of  Russia,  and  almost 
practically  a  portion  of  the  empire. 

Ere  long  Russia  had  to  repel  French  invasion,  and  we 
need  not  do  more  than  recal  to  the  recollection  of  our 
readers  the  heroism  which  the  Russians  displayed  in  that 
tremendous  struggle,  and  the  patriotism  with  which  they 
rolled  back  the  tide  of  war  from  Petersburg  to  Paris.  The 
internal  strength  of  Russia,  the  compact  character  of  her 
empire,  and  the  patriotic  courage  and  devotion  of  her  peo- 
ple were  the  themes  of  universal  admiration.  And  at  the 
peace  no  monarch  was  more  popular  in  this  country  than 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  brother  of  the  jjresent  Czar, 
though  it  is  notorious  that  he  had  eager  longings  for  Con- 
stantmople.  We  heard  nothing  then  of  Russian  despotism  ; 
our  interests  happened  to  be  identical,  and  that  was 
enough. 

It  was  in  quite  another  direction  that  English  Catholi- 
cism against  despotism  found  a  theme.  Scarcely  had  the 
peace  of  Europe  been  settled  than  it  was  disturbed  by  the 
struggle  of  the  Greeks,  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
oppressive  thraldom  of  the  Ottomans.  That  there  was 
enthusiasm  in  England  in  favour  of  the  Greek  cause,  the 
name  of  Byron  would  alone  amply  testify ;  but  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  religion  the  same  name  will  equally 
boar  testimony.  It  was  mere  sympathy  with  the  oppressed, 
and  abhorrence  of  the  oppressor ;  if  there  were  any  senti- 
ment in  it  less  general  and  abstract  in  its  nature^  it  was 
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purely  poetical ;  we  need  scarcely  say  that  no  one  thought 
of  the  Greek  Church.  It  was  classic  Greece  that  excited 
the  sentiment ;  they  were  Pagan  associations  which  were 
connected  with  it;  it  was  an  enthusiasm  which  sceptics 
could  share  in,  and  which  burnt  not  for  sacred  soil.  Had 
the  struggle  been  for  the  Holy  Land,  the  enthusiasm 
would  hardly  have  arisen,  and  certainly  the  cause  would 
have  found  no  martyr  in  the  author  of  Childe  Harold. 
It  was  not  as  Christians,  but  as  patriots,  the  Greeks 
were  sympathized  with.  The  Greeks  themselves  did  not 
treat  it  as  a  contest  between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross. 
It  was  merely  a  struggle  for  constitutional  rights,  aggra- 
vated by  the  atrocious  character  of  Turkish  rule.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  mediaeval  spirit  in  it — nothhig  resem- 
bling the  ancient  Catholic  ardour  to  rescue  Christian  men 
from  the  domination  of  the  Infidel. 

Incidentally,  however,  the  contest  seemed  to  exhibit  the 
unchanged  character  of  Mussulman  rule,  and  its  unchange- 
able atrocity.  i 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  remind  our  read- 
ers, that  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Ottomans  upon  the  Greeks  was  so  atrocious,  as 
to  arouse,  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  the  sympathies  of 
Europe,  under  whose  auspices  Greece  achieved  her  inde- 
pendence. Of  course  Russia  was  in  alliance  with  France 
and  England,  as  a  protector  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  atro- 
cities of  the  Turks  aided  her  in  pressing  forward  her  policy 
of  aggrandizement.  Her  ships  of  war,  side  by  side  with 
those  of  her  allies,  helped  to  destroy  the  Turkish  navy  in 
the  bay  of  Navarino ;  an  event  characterized  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  as  "  untoward,'^  and  which  placed  the 
House  of  Commons  in  this  curious  dilemma,  tJiat  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  our  admiral  was  opposed  by  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown;  because  the  attack  had  been  upon  the  vessels 
of  a  friendly  power.  Untoward  as  it  was  for  Turkey,  it 
was  propitious  for  Russia.  Her  progress  seems  certainly 
like  retribution  upon  Turkey.  At  the  commencement  of 
1828,  the  Porte  banished  all  the  Armenian  Catholics  from 
Constantinople  to  Angora,  in  Asia,  without  distinction  of 
rank,  sex,  or  age*  In  little  more  than  %  month  Armenia 
was  annexed  to  Russia,  a  conquest  from  Persia,  who  had 
been  waging  a  war  against  Russia,  under  the  influence  of 
Turkey,  and  was  now  forced  to  purchase  peace.  In  ano- 
ther month  war  was  declared  by  Russia  against  Turkey, 
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in  requital  for  this,  and  other  acts  of  court  hostility, 
declaring  her  object  to  be  the  inviolability  of  her  right  to 
navigate  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  pre- 
sent Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  was  then  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  Nicholas  was  then  Czar,  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen was  our  foreign  minister.  The  noble  Earl  found  it  , 
necessary,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  declare  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  to  regard  any  considerable  diminu- 
tion in  the  power  and  territory  of  Turkey  as  injui-ious  to 
the  repose  of  Europe.  The  Russians  rapidly  achieved 
great  successes.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  they 
Crossed  the  Danube,  won^  battle  after  battle,  took  town 
after  town,  and  fought  their  way  to  Varna,  Erzeroum,  and 
Kalafat ;  while  their  naval  forces  captured  a  host  of  Turk- 
ish vessels,  and  blockaded  the  Bosphorus.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1829  was  concluded  the  peace  of  Adrianople. 
This  was  the  last  treaty  between  the  two  nations,  who  had 
how  been  at  perpetual  war  ever  since  the  age  of  Peter  the 
Great,  We  need  not  say  that  the  stipulations  of  this 
treaty  were  yet  more  favourable  to  Russia  than  the  last, 
^nd  gave  her  greater  power  of  finding  pretexts  for  future 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey  with  respect  to  the 
religious  rights  of  the  Christian  population.  By  this 
treaty  of  Adrianople  Russia  acquired  almost  a  right  of 
sovereignty  over  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  territory 
on  the  north  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  was  ceded  to 
her,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  no  Mussulmen  should 
reside  there. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  a  Christian  country, 
in  close  proximity  with  a  Mahomedan  nation,  Russia 
had  a  right  to  protect  her  subjects,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, from  that  risk  of  connection  which  had  proved  so 
perilous  in  Spain  so  long  as  the  Moors  were  allowed  to 
remain  there.  And  further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Russia  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  order 
in  provinces  adjoining  her  own  territories ;  and  that  the 
nature  of  Turkish  rule  is  so  disorderly,  as  to  afford  very 
inadequate  security  to  the  subjects,  or  the  neighbours 
of  the  Porte.  The  various  Pachas  are  under  no  due  sub- 
'  mission  to  the  Shiltan,  and  act  with  all  the  independence 
and  violence  of  barbaric  chiefs.  A  year  or  two  after  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  this  was  exemplified  in  the  re- 
bellion of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  celebrated  Pacha  of  Eg^pt. 
He  actually  menaced    Constantinople  after  conquering 
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Syria,  and  Russia  appeared  in  the  new'  character  of 
Protector  to  the  Porte.  Disastrous  were  the  results 
of  this  dire  struggle  between  Turkey  and  her  rebel- 
lious vassal,  to  that  sacred  land  in  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  it  raged.  No  tongue  could  tell,  no  pen  could 
paint,  the  horrors  Syria  and  Palestine  endured, — not  only 
during  the  contest,  but  also  since, — in  consequence  of  the 
disorganization  which  ensued.  For  ten  years  the  struggle 
continued ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  Porte  or  the 
Pacha  committed  greater  atrocities.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  horrible  condition  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  those  countries.  It  was  not  until  1840  that  the 
contest  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  London,  in  which 
Russia  united  with  England,  and  France  was  left  iso- 
lated, and  which  gave  Syria  once  more  to  Turkey,  and 
secured  her  Palestine  on  the  death  of  Mehemet,  leaving 
her  the  hereditary  government  only  of  Egypt.  Although 
the  contest  related  to  the  Holy  Land,  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Holy  Places.  It  was  purely  a  territorial  quarrel ; 
and  the  interest  of  England  and  France  in  it  was  equally 
political.  Egypt  is  the  route  to  India,  and  Syria  has 
shores  on  the  Mediterranean.  England  has  in  India  her 
richest  treasure,  and  the  aim  of  France  is  to  make  the 
Mediterranean  a  French  lake.  This  suffices  to  explain 
the  interest  that  France  and  England  have  taken  in  the 
Eastern  question.  The  policy  of  France  was  then,  and 
had  long  been,  as  much  one  of  interest  as  that  of  England. 

We  need  not  remind  our  readers,  however,  that  deeper 
questions  and  greater  interests  than  those  of  territory  or 
balance  of  power,  are  involved  in  the  Eastern  question ; 
and  first,  the  welfare  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the 
Turkish  empire. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  in  all  the  contests 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  the  Danubian  Principali- 
ties, as  they  are  termed,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  have 
been  primary  objects  of  contention.  It  was  inevitable  that 
this  should  be  so,  for  they  adjoin  the  Russian  frontier,  and 
their  religious  and  political  affinities  link  them  Vather  to 
Russia  than  Turkey.  They  formed  no  part  even  of  the 
Turkish  empire  as  originally  established  in  Europe,  and 
were  subsequently  engrossed  by  conquest.  Their  religion 
is  that  of  the  Greek  Church ;  substantially  the  same  as 
the  Russian;  and  of  course  they  have  no  feelings  but 
abhorrence  for  Islamism.    In  truth,  this  is  the  position  of 
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nine-tentbs  of  the  subjects  of  the  Porte.  Monstrous  to 
state,  there  are  scarcely  more  than  a  million  of  Mussul- 
mans in  European  Turkey ;  while  there  are  2,000,000 
Albanians  and  Bulgarians,  3,000,000  Sclavonians,  Ser- 
vians, and  lUvrians,  1,000,000  Greeks,  and  4,000,000  Ro- 
manians or  Wallachians ;  the  rest  of  the  population  being 
Tartars,  Franks,  or  Jews.  Such  a  state  of  things  as  this 
has  no  parallel  in  modern  history,  and  is  raopstrous  and 
imnatural.  Nine  millions  of  Christians  kept  in  subjection 
by  a  million  of  Mahomeddns.  The  author  of  one  of  the 
cheap  little  works  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
article  has  given  good  observations  on  this  point. 

"The  most  fatal  consequence  of  religious  absolutism  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  the  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  from  the  political 
State,  from  the  army,  and  from  public  offices.     For  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  in  history,*  a  people  of  conquerors  were  seen  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  country  of  the  conquered,  and  hold  them  in  sub- 
jection, without  iucorporating  them  with  themselves,  and  without 
according  them,  for  several  centuries,  any  possible  means  of  social 
assimilation.     Was  this  done  to  perpetuate  a  feeling  of  antagonism 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire  ?     What  was  the  position  of  these 
rayas,  who  were  neither  freemen  nor  slaves,  and  who  had  every  day 
before  their  eyes  the  humiliating  recollection  of  their  defeat  con- 
trasted with  the  history  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
country  which  they  had  lost  ?     The  least  unfavourable  result  which 
such  a  state  of  things  was  calculated  to  produce,  is,  what  we  actu- 
ally behold  at  the  present  day, — a  foreign  power,  out  of  sjmpathy 
of  religion,  or  from  policy,  stretching  out  its  hand  to  these  helots  ; 
for  had  the  Christians  not  been  pusillanimous,   they  would  long 
since  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Mussulmans,  who  are  scarcely 
more  numerous  than  themselves,  if  we  take  the  whole  extent  of  the 
empire  into  consideration,  and  who  are  numerically  much  inferior 
in  Turkey  in  Europe.     Witli  the  exception  of  the  glorious  war  of 
independence  which  emancipated  Greece  Proper,  the  Christians  of 
the  East  have  never  been  good  for  anything  but  base  intrigues  and 
quarrek  with  the  memb^^rs  of  the  Latin  Church.     But  the  state  of 
degradation  in  which  the  Porte  has  kept  the  Greeks,  contributed 
to  maintain  them  in  their  unworthy  position.     It  seems  i^carceIy 
credible  that  out  of  thirty  million  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  (that  is, 
in  Europe  and  Asia)  twelve  millions  are  excluded  from  political  and 
civil  rights." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  religion  of  the 
Mahoniedans  prechides  intermarriage  between  them  and 
Christians^  so  that  no  amalgamation  can  ever  take  pl^^ce 

*  Not  the  Jirst  time.     The  writer  forgot  Irdand, 
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between  the  two  races,  who  remain  from  generation  to 
generation  strangers  in  blood  and  in  religion. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  should  have  been  a  gradual  approximation  in  the 
provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  Servia  towards 
the  Russian  Empire.  So  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Sobieski 
we  have  seen  that  Austria  rivalled  Russia  in  her  claims 
on  these  Christian  provinces,  but  for  the  last  two  centu- 
ries the  power  of  Russia  has  been  in  the  ascendant,  and 
has  almost  embraced  them  in  the  grasp  of  her  empire. 
The  insurrection  of  the  Greeks,  in  its  outbreak  in  1820, 
broke  out  in  these  provinces  as  well  as  in  Greece  Proper, 
but  only  succeeded  in  the  latter.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Russia  did  not  desire  the  independence  of 
the  Danubian  provinces.  Her  obvious  aim,  as  they  lie 
between  her  and  Constantinople,  has  been  rather  to  incor^ 
porate  them ;  and  with  this  object  she  at  length  succeeded 
in  procuring  a  virtual  separation  from  Turkey,  erected  as 
they  were  into  Principalities  under  the  Protectorate  of 
Russia,  with  rulers  not  removable  except  with  her  con- 
sent. Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  establishment 
of  the  independence  of  Greece  Proper,  under  the  Protec- 
torate of  the  four  Powers,  Russia  being  one  of  them. 

It  was  a  great  precedent  which  Russia  then  aided  in 
establishing,  upon  a  principle  fatal  to  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  precedent  was  the  erection  of  a  Greek  province  of  that 
empire  into  a  separate  kingdom,  and  the  principle  upon 
which  it  was  done,  was  the  incompatibility  of  the  cha- 
racter and  rehgion  of  the  two  nations,  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered,  and^  the  miserable  misrule  of  the  con- 
querors. The  principle  applies  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  The  people  of  Wallachia  Moldavia,  and 
Servia,  are  as  much  Christians,  and  are  as  much  entitled 
to  the  rights  of  citizens  as  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
Proper.  It  might  not  be  necessary  to  their  welfare  that 
they  should  be  independent — probably  practically  impos- 
sible that  they  should  be  so— but  certainly  they  might 
justly  claim  something  more  like  a  government  than  the 
degrading  domination  of  Mahomedanism ;  an  admission 
into  some  empire  in  which  they  would  find  fraternity  of 
feeling,  sympathy  of  religion  and  equality  of  citizenship,  all 
which  they  would  find  in  Russia.  The  political  sagacity 
of  Napoleon  led  him  to  forsee  that  Russia  would  one  day 
possess  these  provinces.    Religious  sympathy  necessarily 
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gives  Russia  great  iufluence  over  the  various  sections  of 
the  great  Greek  schism,  not  only  in  these  provinces,  but 
all  over  the  Turkish  Empire. 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  "  the  Crescent  and  the 
Cross,"  gives  early  instances  of  Russian  emperors  being 
appealed  to  by  the  Greek  Church  for  protection  in  cases 
of  persecution.  The  first  instance  on  record  occurred  as 
early  as  the  year  1482,  when  Ivan  Vasselvitch  III.  sent  a 
message  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  threatening  hini 
with  war  if  he  did  not  desist  from  persecuting  certain 
members  of  the  Greek  Church  residing  in  his  dominions, 
and  in  the  year  1650,  in  the  reign  of  Alexis  Michaelovitch, 
the  empire  gained  an  immense  accession  of  strength  in 
return  for  the  religious  protection  granted  to  the  Cossack, 
who  ended  by  revolting  from  the  King  of  Poland,  who  per- 
secuted their  faith,  and  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Czar.  A  notable  instance  of  the  light  in  which  the  Greeks 
looked  on  the  Czars,  is  mentioned  by  Pfere  Bracanne,  a 
French  missionary,  who  died  in  1716.  He  had  been  sent  to 
establish  a  mission  at  Thessalonica,  and  complained  of 
having  met  with  much  annoyance  from  the  Greeks  in  con- 
sequence of  a  report  that  the  Roman  Catholics  wanted  to 
murder  the  Czar,  and  that  the  Pope  had  sent  emissaries 
to  Russia  for  that  purpose.  The  French  consul  was  ap- 
pealed to  to  remonstrate  with  the  propagators  of  the  slander. 
The  missionary  remarks,  that  if  the  calumny  had  been 
universally  believed,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
overthrown  the  mission,  as  conformity  of  faith  attached 
the  Greeks  to  the  Czars,  whom  they  looked  on  as  their 
future  deliverers  from  the  Turkish  bondage.  He  also  says 
that  the  Turks  reproached  the  Greeks  bitterly  with  being 
Muscovites  at  heart,  and  that  when  war  broke  out  in  1711, 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  the  Greeks  began  to  talk 
moreopenly  on  religious  matters,  and  flattered  themselves 
with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance  from  the  Turkish 
yoke.  The  bond  of  spiritual  union  (between  the  Greek 
Church  and  the  Russian,)  was  closely  connected  by  the 
fact,  that  the  Greek  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  for 
a  couple  of  ages  the  head  of  the  Russian  Church  also, 
and  was  loftily  styled  the  universal  Patriarch.  The  war, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  advantageous  treaty  of  Kae- 
nardji,  more  than  ever  endeared  the  Muscovite  power  to 
the  Greeks;  it  was  undertaken  by  the  Empress  Catherine, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Greek  Pappao  Ogion,  who  incited 
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the  Empress  on  the  one  hand,  and  encouraged  his  country- 
men on  the  other. 

Among  the  Greeks  themselves,  says  one  of  the  writers 
we  have  referred  to,  **a  vivid  spirit  of  sympathy  and  parti- 
zanship  in  the  projects  of  Russia  for  establishing  a  protec- 
torate over  them  has  long  existed,  and  it  was  nideed  na- 
tural that  such  should  be  the  case.  So  far  as  a  race,  crushed 
by  tyranny  and  degradation,  could  know  the  events  or 
estimate  the  changes  passing  in  the  world  around  them,  the 
Greeks  in  Turkey  built  hopes  of  help  and  deliverance  from 
the  interposition  of  the  powerful  nation  who  shared. their 
faith,  and  whose  sovereign  chanced  to  be  the  head  of  their 
Church/*  As  the  Russian  power  became  developed,  as  its 
frontier  was  pushed  nearer,  and  its  interference  in  Turkish 
aflairs  grew  more  active,  the  feeling  among  the  Greek 
subjects  of  the  Sultan  grew  stronger.  The  fact  that  in  its 
European  moiety,  Turkey  retained  nine  millions  of  Chris- 
tian subjects  under  heavy  bondage,  to  about  three  millions 
of  Mahomedans,  could  never  be  overlooked  either  by  its 
enemies  or  friends.  When  Russia  first  assumed  an  im- 
perial position  in  Europe,  when  her  Church  had  become 
national  and  independent  by  its  separation  from  the  Greek 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  and  her  Czar  became  the 
absolute  head  of  her  Church,  i.  e.  from  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  she  has  steadily  and  strenuously  sought  to  be 
recognized  as  the  protector  of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the 
Porte.  She  has  striven  thus  to  convert  the  independence  of 
her  Church  into  supremacy,  and  as  her  Sovereign  is  its 
head,  her  claim  of  supremacy  practically  amounts  to  a 
claim  of  sovereignty.  Thus,  the  union  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal,  makes  the  extension  of  her  Church  equivalent 
to  conquest.  And  as  she  has  shown  for  a  century  and  a 
half  suih  eager  aspiration  for  the  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople, it  seems  as  if  she  sought,  by  re-establishing  the  Greek 
schism  at  Constantinople,  to  restore,  under  her  own 
sovereignty,  the  Greek  empire.  Her  advance  in  this 
direction  has  been  gradual.  In  the  treaty  of  Kainardji, 
in  1774,  she  acquired  a  right  of  simple  intercession  in  be- 
half of  the  Christian  population  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia.  In  1826,  the  right  of  intercession  was  converted'  into 
one  of  *  representation.'  In  1829,  the  treaty  of  Adrianople 
conferred  on  her  the  right  of  guarantee.  And  in  1834, 
when  the  constitution  of  the  two  provinces  was  settled, 
they  were  erected  into  principalities  under  the  Protectorate 
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of  Russia,  This  could  be  supported  upon  no  principle 
which  would  not  equally  apply  to  all  the  Christian  subjects 
of  Turkey  ;  and  although  the  case  of  the  two  principalities 
is  stronger  and  more  striking,  the  populations  fceing  almost 
exclusively  Christian,  it  is  only  a  difference  in  degree, 
since,  throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  the  Christians  pre- 
ponderate disproportionately,  and  as  already  observed,  in 
European  Turkey,  overwhelmingly  so.  ^  And,  accordingly, 
at  the  present  day,  we  see  Russia  claiming  the  prerogative 
of  a  similar  protectorate  over  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte  all  over  the  Turkish  empire,  including  Syria  and 
the  Holy  Land.  There,  however,  she  comes  into  direct 
contact  with  the  Catholic  Church  represented  by  France, 
and  hence  arises  the  great  question  of  the  Holy  Places. 
Before  entering  into  this  question,  it  is  very  necessarjr, 
in  order  to  have  a  right  understanding  as  to  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Russian  nation  entered  into  it,  to  get  a  true  idea 
of  their  character.  Upon  this  subject,  and  on  the  degree 
to  which,  with  them,  the  question  was  one  of  religion,  we 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension.  There  is 
no  book  so  calculated  to  convey  vivid  and  correct  ideas  of 
the  Russian  character,  in  this  respect,  as  Kohl's  Peters^ 
burg*  From  this  interesting  work  we  take  an  extract  or 
two  illustrating  the  state  of  Russia  in  its  religion. 

**  Madame  de  Stael,  when  she  beheld  Moscow  from  the  elevation 
of  the  Kremlin,  turned  to  her  companions,  and  exclaimed,  '  Voila 
Rome  Tatare !'  The  Russians  themselves  like  to  compare  their 
city  to  that  world-subduer  of  antiquity;  and  many  as  are  the 
peculiarities  that  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  there  are  points  wherein  they  assimilate,  and  among 
them  is  that  of  extreme  toleration  in  the  matter  of  religion. 
The  capital  of  the  Russians  contains  places  of  worship  for  all 
professions.  In  the  finest  street  of  St.  Petersburg,  the/Keaskoi 
Prospetits,  there  are  Armenians,  Greek,  Protestant,  Roman  Catholio» 
United,  Disunited,  Skuuite,  and  Sckiite  places  of  prajer  in  most 
familiar  neighbourhood,  and  the  street  has,  therefore,  not  inaptly 
received  the  soubriquet  of  Toleration  Street.  St.  Petersburg,  like 
Berlin,  is  a  child  of  our  dajs,  a  birth  that  first  saw  light  nnder  the 
sun  of  a  philosophical  age:  in  opposition  to  Moscow,  as  Berlin  in 
opposition  to  Vienna.  St.  Petersburg  has,  however,  neither  so 
many  nor  such  distinguished  churches  as  Moscow,  although  the 
major  part  are  built  in  a  pleasing  and  tasteful  stjle,  m  the 
modern  Russian,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  Grecian  Bjzantine» 
old  Russian,  and  new  European  architecture.  The  Bjzantine, 
which  we  have  brought  from  Constantinople  with  Christianity, 
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being  the  most  prominent.  A  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
in  the  midst  a  large  cupola,  and  at  the  four  ends  four  small 
narrow-pointed  cupolas,  the  points  surmounted  bj  crosses,  a  grand 
entrance  adorned  with  many  columns,  and  three  side  entrances 
without  columns  ;  such  is  the  exterior  form  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Russian  churches,  including  the  thirtj  churches  of  St. 
Petersburg,  about  one-tenth  of  the  number  dispersed  through 
the  streets  of  Moscow  the  Holj.  In  the  former  the  interiors  are 
lit^hter,  brighter,  more  simple,  more  elegant ;  in  the  latter,  more 
overloaded  with  ornament,  darker,  more  varied  in  colour,  more 
grotesque.  The  handsomest  church  in  St.  Petersburg  is  Isaac's 
Church.  The  exterior  is  furnished,  it  wants  only  the  last  decora- 
tion for  the  interior,  the  trophies  and  pictures  of  saints.  This 
church  stands  in  the  largest  and  most  open  place  in  the  city,  ia 
the  midst  of  its  finest  buildings  and  monuments,  The  Winter 
Palace,  the  Admiralty,  the  War  OfSce,  Alexander's  Pillar,  and  the 
Rock  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  will,  when  it  has  laid  aside  its  mantle 
of  scaffolding,  show  itself  worthy  of  such  neighbours.  On  the  spot 
where  it  stands,  they  have  been  at  work  upon  a  place  of  worship 
for  the  last  century.  A  wooden  church  was  followed  by  a  church 
of  brick,  a  church  of  marble  was  then  attempted,  which  failed,  and 
was  finished  in  brick.  This  half-and-half  building  vanished  in  its 
turn,  and  under  Nicholas  I.  the  present  magnificent  building  was 
erected,  which  will  scarcely  find  so  splendid  a  succespor.  It  is 
entirely  composed  of  granite  blocks  and  polished  marble.  To 
make  it  firm  a  whole  forest  of  piles  was  sunk  in  the  swampy  soil. 
From  the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  Peter's  place  rise  three  broad 
flights  of  steps,  which  separately  served  the  fabulous  giants  of  the 
Flemish  Mythology  for  the  seats.  They  are  formed  from  masses 
of  granite  rock,  brought  from  Finland.  These  steps  lead  from  the 
four  sides  of  the  building  to  the  four  chief  entrances,  each  of  which 
has  a  suberb  peristyle.  The  pillars  of  these  peristyles  are  sixty 
feet  high,  and  have  a  diameter  of  seven  feet,  all  magnificent  granite 
monoliths  from  Finland,  buried  for  centuries  in  its  swamps,  till 
brought  to  light  by  the  triumphant  power  of  Russia,  and  rounded, 
polished,  and  erected  as  caryotides,  to  the  honour  of  God  in  His 
temple.  The  pillars  are  crowned  with  capitals  of  bronze,  and  sup. 
port  the  enormous  beam  of  a  frieze  formed  of  six  fine  polished 
blocks.  Over  the  peristyles,  and  at  twice  their  height,  rises  the 
chief  and  central  cupola,  higher  than  it  is  wide,  in  the  Byzantine 
proportion. 

**  It  is  supported  also  by  thirty  pillars  of  smooth  polished  granite 
which,  although  gigantic  in  themselves,  look  small  compared  to 
those  below.  The  cupola  is  covered  with  copper  overlaid  with 
gold,  and  glitters  like  the  sun  over  a  mountain.  From  its  centre 
rises  a  small  elegant  rotunda,  a  miniature  repetition  of  the  whole» 
looking  like  a  chapel  on  a  mountain  top.  The  whole  edifice  is 
gurround^d  by  the  crowning  and   far-seen  golden  cross.     Four 
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smaller  cupolas  resembling  the  greater  in  every  particular,  stand 
around  like  children  round  a  mother,  and  complete  the  harmony 
visible  in  every  part.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  to  be  covered 
with  marble,  and  no  doubt  Isaac's  Church  will  be  the  most  remark^ 
able  building  in  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  supersede  the  Kasan  church 
of  the  Virgin.  The  balustrade  doors  and  doorways  of  the  ikonos- 
tases  are  generally  of  wood,  carved  and  gilded,  but  in  this  church 
all  its  beams  and  posts  are  of  fine  silver.  The  silver  beams  are  all 
highly  polished  and  reflect  with  dazzling  brilliancy  the  light  of  the 
thousand  tapers  that  burn  before  them.  It  was  the  Cossacks  laden 
with  no  inconsiderable  booty  from  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814, 
who  made  an  oiFering  of  this  mass  of  silver  to  the  Holy  Mother  of 
Kasan  for  the  object  to  which  it  is  now  appropriated.  They  seem 
to  have  a  peculiar  veneration  for  this  Madonna,  who  is  half  their 
countrywoman,  for  John  Vassielwitch  brough  her  from  Kasan  to 
Moscow,  whence  Peter  the  Great  transported  her  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Her  picture,  set  with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  hangs  in  the 
church.  It  was  before  this  picture  that  Eutusoff  prayed  before  he 
advanced  to  meet  the  enemy  in  1812,  for  which  reason  she  ia 
considered  to  be  closely  connected  with  that  campaign." 

This  convej'^s  a  strong  impression  of  the  religiousness  of 
the  Russian  character ;  the  whole  tendency  of  this  work, 
written,  be  it  observed,  by  a  German,  to  produce  this 
impression.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  it  without  perceiving 
that  the  Russians  are  deeply  religious,  although,  of  course, 
as  must  always  be  the  case  in  a  state  of  schism — this  reli- 
giousness is  somewhat  superstitious.  The  following  pas- 
sage gives  us  a  striking  view  of  this  trait  in  the  national 
character. 

''Under  the  gateways  are  suspended  large  lamps  and  gaudy 
pictures  of  saints,  and  these  present  themselves  anew  at  every 
corner  as  you  proceed  througli  the  lanes  of  the  market  Here  and 
there  you  come  to  an  open  space  in  which  a  little  chapel  has  been 
erected,  and  so  gaily  fitted  up  you  would  think  a  Chinese  pagoda 
had  served  for  a  model.  All  this,  however,  is  insufficient  to  satisfy 
the  piety  of  the  Russians,  who  often  build  a  wooden  bridge  between 
two  opposite  booths  for  the  convenience  of  suspending  a  few  addi- 
tional lamps  and  saints.  Here  also  in  true  Russian  spirit  like  has 
paired  with  like.  In  one  corner,  for  instance,  all  the  dealers  in 
siicrod  images  have  congregated.  The  Russians,  who  believe 
themselves  abandoned  by  God  and  all  good  angels  as  soon  as  they 
are  without  His  visible  and  tangible  presence,  or  rather  who  think 
every  place  the  deviKs  own  ground  until  the  priest  has  driven  him 
out  of  it,  and  who,  therefore,  decorate  their  bodies,  their  rooms, 
tiieir  doors,  and  their  gates  as  well  as  their  churches,  with  sacred 
images,  require  of  course,  a  very  large  and  constant  supply  of  tlHt 
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article^  of  which,  in  fact,  the  consumption  is  enormous.  The  little 
brass  crosses,  the  virgins,  the  St.  John's,  the  St.  George's,  and 
other  amulets,  maj  be  seen  piled  up  in  boxes  like  gingerbread  nuts 
at  a  fair. 

''  On  the  walls  of  the  booths  are  hung  up  pictures  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  radiant  with  much  gold  and  silver.  Spme  are  only  a 
few  inches  in  length  and  breadth.  Of  these  a  nobleman's  footman 
will  buj  a  few  score  at  a  time,  as  necessary  to  the  Etting  up  of  a 
new  house,  for  in  every  room  a  few  of  these  holy  little  articles  must 
be  nailed  up  against  the  wall.  For  village  churches,  for  private 
chapels,  and  for  devout  merchants  of  the  old  faith,  there  are  pic- 
tures of  several  ells  square,  before  which  a  whole  household  may 
prostrate  themselves  at  their  ease.  Some  are  set  in  mahogany 
frames  of  modern  fashion,  others  are  still  adorned  in  the  good  old 
style  with  pillars,  doors,  and  temples  of  silver  wire  ;  some  are  new 
from  the  pencils  of  students  of  the  newly -established  St  Peters- 
burg Academy  of  Arts,  but  the  greater  part  are  old,  and  present 
figures  often  nearly  obliterated  by  the  dust  and  smoke  of  centuries. 
To  these  it  is  particularly,  when  they  can  be  warranted  to  have 
adorned  a  church,  that  the  lower  orders  in  Russia  attach  the 
greatest  value.*' 

We  are  persuaded  that,  in  this  country,  ignorance,  the 
most  dense  and  gross,  exists  as  to  the  real  character  of  the 
Russian  people  :  and  for  this  reason  we  will  add  another 
extract  or  two  from  this  most  interesting  and  perfectly 
impartial  work  recently  issued  in  a  cheap  form,  and  doubt- 
less producing,  at  this  period,  an  immense  influence  in  dif- 
fusing more  ti'uthful  ideas  on  the  subject  :  — 

*'  There  are  people  who  believe  that  the  lower  classes  in  Russia 
are  a  separate  and  oppressed  caste,  without  a  will  of  their  own,  and 
without  influence  over  their  superiors ;  and  that  the  civilized  class 
floats  over  the  mass  like  oil  over  water,  neither  mingling  nor  sym- 
pathizing with  the  other.  Now  this  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  where  all  classes  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  each  other  as  in  this  vast  empire,  or  so 
little  divided  into  castes,  and  the  same  peculiarities  which  we  notice 
in  the  bearded  Muskite  manifest  themselves  with  only  trifling 
modifications  among  the  loftiest  pinnacles  of  that  Babylonian 
building,  the  social  edifice  of  Russia.  On  the  hay-market  of  St. 
Petersburg  we  may  examine  the  raw  material  out  of  which  all 
Russian  classes  have  been  manufactured  for  centuries  ;  and  a 
passing  glance  is  enough  to  convince  us  that  these  bearded  rusty 
fellows  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  polished  elegants  whom  we  meet 
with  in  the  saloons.  To  some  extent  there  exists  in  every  country 
a  certain  affinity  and  family  likeness  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  classes ;  but  nowhere  is  this  more  the  case  than  in  Bu&sia, 
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because,  contrary  to  the  preyailing  belief,  in  no  country  are  the 
extremes  of  society  brought  into  more  frequent  contact,  and  in  few 
are  the  transitions  from  one  class  to  another  more  frequent  or  more 
sudden.  The  peasant  becomes  a  priest  upon  the  same  day  perhaps 
that  an  imperial  mandate  degrades  the  noble  to  a  peasant,  or  to  a 
Siberian  colonist. 

'^  Degradation  to  the  ranks  is  a  punishment  frequently  inflicted 
on  Russian  officers.  Hereditary  rank  is  disregarded  while  public 
services  often  lead  rapidly  to  the  highest  dignities.  The  spirit  of 
speculation  that  pervades  the  whole  nation  is  constantly  making 
rich  men  poor,  and  poor  men  rich. 

"  It  requires  but  little  polishing  to  convert  the  raw  material  of 
the  Muskite  into  a  shrewd  trader,  and  expend  but  a  little  more 
pains  upon  his  training,  and  he  will  chatter  away  in  English, 
French,  and  German.  He  takes  the  polish  easily,  learns  without 
much  trouble  to  dance  and  dangle,  and  when  you  look  at  him 
closely,  you  find  him  a  very  Proteus,  who  glides  at  will  into  almost 
every  form  he  chooses  to  assume.  On  the  hay-market  we  behold 
the  same  mob,  that  in  the  middle  ages,  at  the  sound  of  the  Yetsha 
boll,  poured  into  the  forum  of  the  mighty  republic  of  Novogorody 
the  same  mob  that  placed  Boris  Godunoff  on  the  throne,  tore  from 
it  the  false  Demetrius,  and  exalted  the  house  of  Romanoff,  which 
rose  to  its  present  astonishing  power  through  the  mighty  fermenta- 
tion and  development  of  the  tshornoi  harod.  The  common  man  of 
St.  Petersburg  has  precisely  the  same  characteristics  as  the  common 
man  of  Moscow  or  Odessa,  or  as  the  labourers  on  the  confines  of 
China.  All  cling  with  the  same  fidelity  to  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors,  and  all  remain  the  s^me  in  manners,  education,  and 
tastes.  Their  food  is  the  same  throughout  the  whole  of  the  vast 
empire,  and  centuries  will  pass  away  before  any  sensible  change 
will  occur.  This  circumstance  gives  to  the  Russian  people  a  unity 
of  character  which  we  should  vainly  look  for  in  other  conntries 
where  the  manners  and  habits  of  one  province  often  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  those  of  another." 

One  great  feature  in  the  Russian  character  is  a  devoted 
loyalty,  which,  by  reason  of  the  union  of  the  ecclesiastical 
with  the  imperial  power,  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of 
piety  in  the  national  mind  than  in  any  other  country.  The 
emperor  is  the  head  of  the  Church  to  which  the  Russians 
are  so  intensely  attached,  and  hence  all  their  enthusiasm 
— spiritual  and  political— is  concentrated  in  the  person  of 
their  Czar,  nere  again  we  will  have  recourse  to  our 
author  for  a  striking  illustration : — 

« Having  passed  the  wax  lights,  we  arrive  at  the  spacious 
^y-markct,  with  its  stately  church.  This  place  is  remarkable 
as  the  only  spot  in  which  a  barricade  was  ever  erected  in  Sl^ 
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Petersburg  in  consequence  of  a  popular  insurrection.  This  was  in 
1832,  when  the  cholera  rnged  here,  and  when  the  mobilitj  of 
the  capital,  who  make  the  haj-market  their  daily  lounge,  were 
seized  with  the  notion  that  prevailed  in  so  many  other  great 
cities  of  Europe,  that  not  God,  but  the  doctors,  had  brought  the 
pestilence  among  them.  The  physicians  were  supposed  to  be 
poisoning  the  people,  and  these,  excited  by  th'eir  own  absurd  suspi- 
cions, broke  out  one  morning  into  open  insurrection.  The  frantic 
mob  of  grey  beards  ran  wildly  about  the  neighbouring  streets,  seized 
upon  the  cholera  carts,  made  the  patients  get  out,  set  the  horses 
loose,  and  after  breaking  the  yehiclcs,  threw  the  fragments  into 
the  Neva,  and  then  fortified  the  market-place  by  erecting  bar- 
ricades of  the  hay  waggons  at  the  several  entrances.  The  insur- 
gents passed  the  night  behind  their  entrenchments,  resolved  on  the 
following  morning  to  deal  with  the  doctors  as  they  had  done  with 
the  carts.  Early  in  the  morning  accordingly,  the  great  cholera 
hospital  was  attacked,  and  taken  by  storm.  The  physicians, 
mostly  Germans,  were  thrown  from  the  windows,  and  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  mob.  And  the  patients  were  consigned  to  their  homes  that 
they  might  be  freed  from  the  clutches  of  their  supposed  tormentors. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  emperor  arrived  from  Zarskoye  Ido,  and 
immediately  repaired  to  the  market  in  an  open  carriage,  unattended 
by  any  military  escort.  The  barricades  disappeared  at  his  ap- 
proach. His  carriage  drew  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  church,  where 
he  prayed  and  crossed  himself  and  then  addressed  the  multitude  a 
few  words,  which  were  duly  chronicled  at  the  time  in  most  of  the 
newspapers  of  Europe.  He  bade  the  people  kneel  down  and  pray 
to  God  to  forgive  them  their  sins ;  and  all  that  lately  so  tumultuous 
multitude  knelt  down  at  the  command  of  their  sovereign,  and  unre- 
sisting allowed  the  police  to  come  among  them  and  quietly  convey 
the  ringleaders  of  the  mob  to  prison.*' 

We  doubt  if  such  an  incident  would  ever  be  witnessed 
in  any  other  country. 

"  Nothing  can  exceed  the  love  of  the  Russians  for  their 
Church/*  says  the  author  of  the  '  Crescent  and  the  Cross;* 
*'  they  would  die  to  protector  avenge  her,yet  still  assert  their 
own  independence,  and  admit  of  no  tem\iOYdX  {query  foreign) 
control  or  interference.  Since  the  conversion  of  Vladimir 
the  Great  in  993,  they  have  never  wavered  in  their  faith, 
and  history  mentions  several  instances  where  a  slight  suspi- 
cion of  unorthodoxy  attached  to  a  sovereign  produced  seri- 
ous disaffection  and  rebellion.  The  false  Demetrius,  after 
Jiaving  made  himself  master  of  the  throne,  was  murdered,  in 
consequence  of  a  report  that  he  had  turned  Catholic  during 
his  exile  in  Poland,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  the  most  beloved  sovereign  that  ever  sat  on  the 
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Russian  throne  would  have  run  most  serious  risks,  if,  in 
his  character  of  protector  and  head  of  the  Church,  he  had 
ventured  to  induct  into  a  see  a  bishop  opposed  by  the 
clergy,  and  pronounced  unorthodox  by  her  Church.  Yet 
we  know  that  not  only  the  sovereigns  of  JQngland  arrogate 
to  themselves  this  right,  but  also  that  they  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  using  it,  and  that  without  endangering  the  supre- 
niacy  or  affecting  their  popularity,  a  very  glaring  case  hav- 
ing occurred  within  the  last  few  years.  Strong  antagonism 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  is  one  of  the  striking  character- 
istics of  the  Greek  Church,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  fanatic  Church  and  semi-barbarous  nation  should 
remain  quiescent  under  what,  in  their  fiery  zeal  and  reli- 
gious views,  they  consider  an  actual  injury  and  a  certsun 
prelude  to  further  encroachment  from  an  antagonistic 
Church.  The  war  will  be  a  religious  war,  and,  of  course^ 
much  influenced  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Russian  nation, 
and  the  religious  feelings  of  the  emperor,  who  is  known  to 
be  enthusiastically  devoted  to  his  own  faith,  eminently 
hostile  to  the  Roman  Catholics.** 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  Russian  nation  and  their 
present  sovereign,  it  might  be  predicated  that  their  rulers 
would  feel  it  no  matter  of  difficulty  to  arouse  their  enthu- 
siasm in  respect  to  the  Holy  Places.  Hitherto  Russia  had, 
as  the  protector  of  the  Greek  schism,  found  no  powerftil 
opponent ;  for,  from  the  time  when  she  assumed  a  place 
among  the  powers  of  Europe — scarcely  two  centuries  ago — 
England  had  been  Protestant,  and  cared,  of  course, 
nothing  for  holy  places — Austria  had  been  gradually 
un-Catholicised,  and,  engaged  in  constant  contests  by 
Protestant  aggressions,  politically  weakened — and  Prance 
had  been  passing  from  one  depth  to  another  of  irreligion, 
landing  her  in  utter  rationalism.  Russia  all  the  while — 
isolated  from  these  unhappy  influences — retaining  her  reli- 
giousness and  her  feelings  of  reverence,  deep-rooted  in 
the  hearts  of  her  people.  And  for  a  century  after  the  treaty 
of  Karnardji,  no  controversy  about  Holy  Places  arose  wita 
Russia,  simply  because  no  power  cared  more  about  them 
than  she  did,  and  her  influence  appears  to  have  predomi- 
nated in  Palestine,  if  not  at  Constantinople. 

Indeed,  during  that  period  there  was  no  power  to  oppose 
these  pretensions.  Amidst  the  wreck  of  religion  and  the 
tumult  of  war  which  pervaded  Europe,  the  Greeks  had  few 
to  rival  their  devotion^  or  resist  their  claims.     At  thai 
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unhappy  era,  Franco,  after  the  dark  and  bloodly  regime  of 
revohition  and  irreHcrion  was  subdued  under  the  stern  yoke 
of  the  empire,  her  Church  lay  prostrate,  and  her  rehgion 
dormant.  The  Catholic  Church  had  no  longer  in  Palestine 
the  protection  of  the  French  name,  which  the  invasions  of 
Egypt  had  rendered  hateful  to  the  Porte.  It  was  at  that 
time  the  foundations  were  laid,  deep  and  strong,  for  Russian 
influence  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  schism ;  and  the  seeds 
were  sown^  of  those  disputes,  which,  in  our  own  day,  have 
been  ripening  into  war.  The  Russians,  along  with  the 
Greeks,  and  other  kindred  schismatical  communions,  have, 
for  the  last  century,  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
Holy  Land  in  vast  numbers.  The  Greek  synod  of  Con- 
stantinople have  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  who,  under  colour  of  their 
claims  for  reljgious  privilege,  has  doubtless  well  known 
how  to  press  his  political  pretensions,  and  pursue  his  here- 
ditary plans  of  progress  towards  the  East.  We  care  not 
to  discuss  how  far  the  emperor  may  be  sincere  in  his  con- 
tentions about  the  Holy  Places.  It  is  rather  of  the  Russian 
nation  than  the  Russian  sovereign  we  speak.  Their  sin- 
cerity is  unquestionable,  notwithstanding  its  inevitable 
taint  of  superstition ;  when  Paris  proclaimed  the  goddess 
of  Reason,  pilgrims  were  going  from  St.  Petersburgh ;  and 
while  the  French  were  subduing  Rome,  the  Russians  were 
looking  earnestly  to  Jerusalem.  Their  Rome,  as  we  have 
said,  was  Constantinople  :  so  it  seemed  to  their  schismatic 
mind.  Thither  their  eyes  have  ever  been  turned;  and  every 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  strengthened  the  ideas,  and  rooted 
the  feeling  which  rendered  the  last  the  goal  of  national 
ambition,  and  the  object  of  national  devotion.  It  is  of  the 
Russians  that  we  speak,  let  us  again  remark,  rather  than 
of  the  rulers.  The  latter  have  made  subservient  to  their 
own  policy  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people.  Reverence 
for  the  Holy  Places — longing  for  the  East — is  unquestion- 
iably  deep-rooted  in  the  Russian  mind.  The  sovereigns  of 
Russia  have  long  worked  upon  this  element  in  its  charac- 
ter. Such  is  the  character  of  the  nation  which  has  raised 
the  great  controversy  about  the  Holy  Places. 

The  controversy  about  the  Holy  Places  is  ancient,  as 
already  observed.  It  arose  with  Peter  the  Hermit.  As 
the  Greek  schism  had  already  commenced,  it  may  have 
arisen  even  earlier  between  the  schismatics  and  the  Catho- 
lics; and  though  the  Crusades  apparently  wqto  contests 
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between  Christians  and  Mahomedans,  there  are  some 
grounds  for  the  supposition  that  the  venomous  influence  of 
schism  entered  into  it.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Crusaders 
were  coldly  received  at  Constantinople ;  and  that,  later  in 
their  history,  we  find  them  compelled  to  turn  their  anus 
against  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Turks.  Nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  those  jealousies  of  the  Western 
Church,  which  always  existed  m  the  Eastern,  and  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  fatal  separation,  led,  even  at  that  early 
age,  to  controversies  about  the  Holy  Places  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Latins,  and  that  the  mdignities  with  which 
the  European  pilgrims  were  treated  by  the  Mahomedaa 
occupants  of  Palestine,  may  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
schismatics,  who,  be  it  observed,  were  there  at  home,  and 
were  in  the  position  of  subjects  of  the  Mahomedan.  That 
union  of  the  spiritual  with  the  temporal,  which  characterizes 
schism,  may  have  afterwards  raised  a  certain  sort  of  secret 
sympathy  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks;  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  conquered  most  likely  led  to  a  certain  degree 
of  deterioration  to  the  level  of  the  conquerors,  and  a  com- 
mon aversion  to  Catholicism  certainly  can  be  detected^  in 
schism  and  Mahomedanism ;  that  of  the  schismatics  being 
certainly  more  bitter  than  that  of  the  Infidels.  ^ 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  earliest  Christian  occu- 
pants of  the  Holy  Land  were  Catholics — children  of  the 
Holy  See.  VVhen  schism  separated  the  Greeks,  they  con- 
tinued there,  in  actual  possession,  subjects  of  the  power 
which  owned  the  Holy  Land.  That  gave  them  a  position  of 
preference  and  advantage  which,  from  the  most  aiicient 
traces  we  can  discover  of  the  state  of  things  there,  they 
availed  themselves  of  to  the  utmost.  The  Crusades  must 
have  left  in  the  minds  of  the  Mahomedans  bitter  feelings 
of  revenge  towards  Catholics ;  and  the  schismatics  very 
likely  reigned  predominant  in  the  Holy  Land  until  treaties 
of  amity  arose  between  Turkey  and  Catholic  powers. 
This  was  not  until  after  the  Reformation ;  and  we  have 
already  stated  that  the  first  treaty  of  a  Catholic  power 
with  the  Infidel  was  that  of  France  with  Solyman  the 
Great,  the  admirer  of  Luther,  though  not  of  Lutheranism. 
In  that  treaty,  in  1519,  there  was  a  clause,  securing  to  the 
Latins  the  possession  of  all  those  sanctuaries  in  the  Holy 
City  which  had  been  in  their  hands,  ab  antique,  but  witb- 
out  specifying  them  by  name.  This  indicated  that,  from 
ancient  time^  at  all  events  beyond  any  memory  j  the  Latins 
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had  possession  of  some  sanctuaries.  In  1670  Lotiis  XIV* 
sent  an  embassy  on  the  subject.  The  treaty  of  1740  con- 
tained the  same  clause,  there  being  still  no  specification  of 
the  shrines  to  which  the  Latins  were  entitled ;  neither  was  it 
specified  whether  they  were  entitled  to  exclusive  possession 
of  any.  The  consequence  was  repeated  quarrels  with  the 
schismatics,  which  caused  the  Mussulmen  great  annoy- 
ance, and  caused  innumerable  suits  and  appeals  to  Con- 
stantinople. Firmans  (we  are  informed  in  one  of  the  little 
works  above  alluded  to)  were  in  this  manner  obtained,  in 
favour  sometimes  of  one  communion,  and  sometimes  of 
the  other,  but  more  frequently  in  favour  of  the  Greeks, 
who  were  able,  as  subjects  of  the  Porte,  to  plead  their 
cause  more  advantageously  than  their  foreign  riv«als.  In 
fact,  the  Greeks  had  the  same  advantage  over  the  Catho- 
lics in  Turkey  as  the  Protestants  have  in  Great  Britain. 
They  both  acknowledge  the  "Royal  Supremacy,*'  and 
submit  to  the  appointment,  or  approval  of  their  Primate 
by  the  sovereign.  The  Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, who  has  jurisdiction  in  Jerusalem,  is,  as  we  already 
have  observed,  installed  by  the  Sultan ;  a  degradation  to 
which  none  but  schismatics  would  descend ;  but  which 
is  not  greater  in  Turkey  than  in  Russia,  where  the 
Emperor  has  far  greater  control  over  religion  than  the 
Sultan  has,  even  as  regards  those  of  his  subjects,  who  are 
disciples  of  Mahomet.  And  there  was  another  advan- 
tage which  the  schismatics  have  all  along  had  in  this  long- 
standing controversy  of  the  Holy  Places  ;  that  the  Catho- 
lic powers  of  Europe  were  constantly  at  war  with  the 
Porte.  From  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  France  was,  from  political  reasons,  usually  at 
amitv  with  Turkey,  though  her  insincerity  (how  could  such 
an  alliance  be  sincere !)  was  such,  that  a  Grand  Vizier 
once  sarcastically  answered  a  French  ambassador,  who 
boasted  that  France  was  an  *' old  friend"  of  the  Porte, 
**  ah !  but  an  old  friend  whom  we  constantly  find  among 
our  enemies.^*  However,  so  far  as  it  went,  French  influ- 
ence was  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  interests  in  Palestine, 
and  the  principal  support  it  had  to  depend  upon. 

The  French  monarchs,  says  the  clever  writer  we  have 
already  referred  to,  have  been  for  a  couple  of  centuries  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Porte,  as  the  missions  were  under  the 
protectiouof  the  kings  of  France.    P5re  Portier,  in  1701, 
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states  that  the  Catholic  missions  of  Constantinople  and 
Smyrna,  consisted  each  of  one  hundred  thousand  souls, 
and  Pere  Tonthon,  in  an  official  letter  to  Comte  Pont- 
chastraw,  the  minister  of  Lewis  XIV.,  dated  in  1714, 
estimates  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  in  Constantino- 
ple at  twelve  thousand,  in  Scio  seven  thousand,  in  Naxos 
one  thousand,  and  in  the  island  of  Sautonie  two  thousand, 
where  he  says  he  formed  a  convent  of  nuns  of  the  order  of 
St  Dominic,  which  had  already  existed  two  hundred 
years  \'  which  could  carryback  its  foundation  to  about 
the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Francis  I.  with  the  Porte.  "  la 
1716,  we  find  the  Pere  Braconne,  a  French  missionary  in 
Thessalonica,  appealing  to  the  French  consul  to  protect 
him  against  mischievous  calumnies  propagated  against  the 
Catholics.  In  1723,  the  Pfere  Fromage,  writing  to  the 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  calls  the  King  of  France  protector 
of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  empire  of  the  infidels,  and  says 
he  must  be  appealed  to  instantly  to  get  a  decree  reversed 
which  the  Sultan  had  just  promulgated,  forbidding  the 
Catholics  to  proselytize  among  the  Oriental  Churches,  and 
ordering  all  Greeks,  Armenians,  cfec.  &c.,  who  had  adopted 
the  faith  of  the  Papists,  to  return  immediately  to  their 
own.'^  We  beg  particular  attention  to  this.  It  is  clear 
that  up  to  this  time  France  had,  more  or  less,  exercised 
something  of  the  functions  of  an  active  protector  of  the 
Catholic  faith ;  actually  interfering  in  the  internal  afiairs  of 
Turkey  even  so  far  as  to  press  for  the  reversal  of  a  decree, 
issued  by  the  Sultan,  with  respect  to  the  religious  concerns 
of  his  Christian  subjects.  How  the  policy  of  France  had 
changed — how  her  zeal  for  the  faith  had  cooled,  we  can 
clearly  see  by  comparing  with  these  few  plain  facts,  the 
following  language  used  bv  the  Comte  de  St.  Preist,  am- 
bassador of  King  Louis  XVI,,  at  Constantinople  from 
1768  to  1785,  the  fatal  period  in  which  the  seeds  sown 
under  the  long  and  corrupt  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  were 
working  in  the  country,  and  produced  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  about  to  be  avenged  in  the  terrible  retribution  d 
the  revolution.  "  The  zeal  of  our  kings  has  been  rewarded 
by  the  title  of  protector  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the 
Levant ;  but  this  is  illusive.  Never  have  the  Sultans  even 
had  an  idea  that  the  French  monarchs  believed  themselves 
authorized  to  interlere  in  the  religion  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Porte.  There  is  no  prince  who  would  permit  another  to 
meddle  with  the  religion  of  his  subjects,  (u  e.  their  religious 
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rights.)  and  the  Turks  are  as  susceptible  as  others  on  this 
head/'  Thus,  in  that  tepid  and  corrupt  a^e  it  had  been 
discovered  that  the  French  protectorship  of  the  Catholic 
faith  in  the  East  was  illusory,  and  that  the  French  mo- 
narchs  never  imagined  themselves  authorized  to  interfere 
in  the  religious  rights  of  the  subjects  of  the  Porte.  That 
the  protectorate  was  not  always  illusive;  and  that  the 
French  .Monarch  did  so  interfere,  we  have  clearly  shown. 
The  change  of  policy  here  disclosed  is  melancholy.  We 
need  only  add,  that  during  this  sad  period  Russian  influ- 
ence was  energetically  exerted  on  behalf  of  the  Greek 
schism.  Her  protectorate  was  not "  illusor^r/'  In  Turkey, 
we  find,  at  the  accession  of  every  Sultan,  it  is  customary 
to  renew  all  firmans  issued  by  his  predecessors  respecting 
individual  or  corporate  privileges.  The  Greeks  always 
happen,  therefore,  to  be  the  recipients  of  the  first  firman  in 
the  subject  of  the  holy  places  granted  by  the  reigning 
Sultan;  and  the  last  of  such  firmans,  which  has  been 
so  granted,  is  of  course  a  powerful  argument  in  their 
favour.  This  is  another  great  advantage  they  always  had 
in  the  controversy  upon  the  holy  places.  With  all  these 
advantages  they  carefully  availed  themselves  of  any  occa- 
sion that  usually  arose,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  their 
claims  to  predominance.  Thus,  seventy  years  ago,  after  a 
conflagration  which  destroyed  the  cupola  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  they  contrived  to  repair  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  precedent,  upon  which  they  might,  at  a  future 
time,  ground  a  claim  to  an  exclusive  right  to  repair  it,  and 
thereupon  an  exclusive  right  to  possess  and  occupy  it. 
About  this  time,  however,  the  Republic  interfered  on  behalf 
of  Latin  interests  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  could  only  have 
been  from  political  motives  that  the  Republicans  who 
proscribed  priests  in  France,  interposed  in  support  of  the 
Catholic  cleric  in  Palestine.  But  so  it  was.  And  down 
to  the  present  day,  these  interpositions  of  France  have 
been  exercised ;  all  the  more  so,  because  ever  since  1774, 
Russia  has  been  endeavouring  to  assert  a  protecto- 
rate over  the  Greek  Church,  and  to  press  forward  its  claims 
to  predominance  in  the  East.  Since  the  last  war  between 
Turkey  and  Russia,  this  contest  between  the  two  commu- 
nions, and  the  two  empires  which  are  their  champions,  has 
become  more  serious. 

Some  years  ago,  repairs  being  required  in  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre^  the  Latins  and  Greeks  contended  for 
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the  ri^ht  to  perform  them.  The  latter  appealed  to  thi& 
precedent  they  had  contrived  to  create  after  the  conflagra- 
tion, and  to  repeated  firmans,  in  favonr  of  their  claim. 
The  Latins  strenuously  resisted  it,  and  asserted  their 
rii^ht  to  execute  the  repairs.  The  controversy  was  ren- 
dered more  bitter  by  the  disappearance  (as  was  supposed, 
by  the  agency  of  the  Greeks)  of  the  Latin  Star  over  the 
Shrine  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Nativity.  In  that 
church  there  are  two  spots  venerated  by  Christians  of  both 
communions ;  the  one  where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have 
been  born,  the  other,  where  the  nianger  was  found  which 
formed  His  cradle.  The  former  is  in  the  custody  of  the 
Greeks,  the  latter  in  that  of  the  Latins.  A  silver  star, 
bearing  a  Latin  inscription,  had  been  suspended  from 
time  immemorial  above  the  spot  of  the  Nativity ;  and  the 
presence  of  this  star  (a  French  writer  remarks)  on  a  site 
which  they  claimed  as  their  own,  almost  consoled  the 
Latins  for  the  loss  of  the  shrine  itself.  Great  was  their 
indignation  when  the  symbol  suddenly  vanished.  It  is 
more  than  possible  that  the  craft  of  the  Greeks,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  Russia,  ha^d  contrived  its  removal. 
Certain  it  is,  that  this  comparatively  trivial  circumstance 
has  led,  indirectly,  to  the  embroiling  of  Europe  in  war^ 
and  has  endangered  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  led,  indi- 
rectly, to  a  controversy  which  has  lasted  to  the  present 
moment,  and  has  resulted  ultimately,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
a  terrible  war.  The  Catholics  appealed  to  France,  as 
their  traditionary  protector,  and  complained,  not  only  of 
the  abstraction  of  their  symbol,  as  an  usurpation  of  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  shrine,  but  of  the  claim  of  the  Greeks  to 
repair  the  cupola,  as  having  the  same  object.  France 
required  of  the  Porte  reparation  for  the  abstraction  of  the 
star,  the  restoration  to  the  Catholics  of  the  right  to  repair 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  restitution  to  them  of  all  the 
sanctuaries  assigned  to  them  under  the  old  treaties.  The 
JPorte,  upon  ihe  question  of  the  repairs,  proposed,  as  a 
compromise,  to  repair  the  church  herself!  a  proposition 
which  was  at  first  declined  by  both  parties,  and  the  dis- 
pute continued  even  under  Louis  Philippe  and  his  Pro- 
testant minister  Guizot.  It  was  not  until  after  the  revo- 
lution of  1848  that  France  acceded  to  the  compromise 
suggested ;  and  so  that  question  was  for  a  time  disposed 
of.  But  the  others  were  far  more  difficult,  and  the  dis- 
putes continued  as  obstinately  as  before^  to  the  infioite 
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disgust  of  the  infidels.  In  1850  Louis  Napoleon  sent  an 
Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Porte ;  who  first  required  a 
categorical  answer  to  this  question, — whether  she  recog- 
i^ized  the  treaty  of  1740,  securing  to  the  Catholics  all  the 
sacred  places  they  had  possessed  from  ancient  time.  To 
this,  of  course,  the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative  ;  and 
then.  France  demanded  a  '*  mixed  commission,''  to  en- 
quire what  these  places  were.  This  demand  was  acceded 
to  by  the  Porte,  and  the  Commission  was  appointed.  The 
chief  controversv  was  as  to  the  exclusive  possession  of 
tjvelve  sacred  places  by  the  Catholics,  of  which  the  four 
principal  were  the  Great  Cupola  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the' Tomb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Great  Church  of 
Bethlehem,  and  part  of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  A 
tolerably  good  **  title,"  as  the  lawyers  would  say,  was  made 
out  in  behalf  of  the  Catholics.  For  fifty  years  before  the 
treaty  of  1740,  that  is,  almost  up  to  the  time  of  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  Louis  XIV.,  firmans  were  found  vesting 
those  places  in  the  Latins,  and  the  treaty  of  1740  con- 
firmed to  them  all  that  they  had  before  possessed.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  firmans,  issued  before 
and  after  that  treaty,  granting  the  same  places  to  them. 
The  French  negociators  urged  that  they  were  of  no  avail 
against  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The  Turkish  authorities 
thought  that  this  was  so,  and  the  Commission  determined 
in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  Russia  then  interfered  on  the 
part  of  the  schismatics ;  and  her  interference  was  the  more 
formidable,  because  by  this  time  the  Greek  subjects  of 
the  Porte  were  rather  inflamed  by  the  excitement  which 
had  now  been  kept  up  in  the  East  for  a  series  of  years  on 
the  subject.  The  Turks  temporized :  a  new  commission 
was  appointed,  under  Russian  influence,  which  reported, 
that  the  Great  Cupola  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  should  be 
possessed  in  common,  but  the  smaller  cupola  continue  in 
the  possession  of  the  Greeks ;  that  the  Latins  should  be 
admitted  to  the  tomb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the 
Greeks  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Ascension;  that  the  Latins 
should  have  a  key  to  the  chnrch  of  Bethlehem, — the  archi- 
tecture of  which  shows  it  to  have  been  built  by  them,  but 
which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks  for  centu- 
ries,— and  that  the  Latin  star  should  be  replaced  oyer  the 
shrine  of  the  Nativity.  The  Turkish  Ministers,  in  con- 
veying the  arrangement  to  the  French  ambassador,  ex- 
cused it  on  the  ground  of  the  apprehensions  entertained  as 
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to  Russia  and  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Forte.  France 
accepted  the  arrangement  under  protest.  The  Czar  de- 
manded a  new  firman,  declaring  it  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  status  ante  quo.  The  French  took  umbrage  at  this, 
as  a  slight  upon  their  protest,  and  as  calculated  to  preju- 
dice the  rights  previously  obtained  by  the  Catholics.  At 
this  crisis  M.*  de  Lavalette  was  sent  to  Constantinople. 

M.  de  Lavallette  demanded  the  recal  of  the  firman. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Russian  envoy  reopened  the 
question  of  the  Latin  key  to  the  Bethlehem  Church, 
Contending  that  they  ought  only  to  have  a  key  to  a' 
side  gate ;  and  that  the  main  entrance  should  continue 
in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks.  This  was  obviously 
not  the  right  interpretation  of  the  firman,  because  the 
Latins  had  previously  possessed  a  key  to  a  side  gate, 
obtaining  on  certain  occasions  admission  to  the  grand 
entrance  by  permission  of  the  Greeks ;  and  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  Porte  simply  to 
secure  to  them  what  they  already  enjoyed,  and  indeed 
the  report  of  the  Commission  expressly  mentioned  the 
main  entrance  as  the  one  intended.  The  Russian  am- 
bassador, however,  maintained  that  the  status  ante  quo, 
should  be  adhered  to,  forgetting  that  this  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  treaties  with  France,  and  was  a  state  of  things 
■which  had  grown  up  through  neglect  of  the  rights  of  the 
Catholics,  and  let  us  add,  by  reason  of  the  supineuess  of 
their  pretended  protectors.  For  if  France  had  done  her 
duty  during  the  last  century,  the  Greeks  could  never  have 
become  possessed  of  so  many  places  clearly  belonging  of 
right  to  the  Latins,  and  guaranteed  to  them  by  treaty,  so 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Porte  adhered  to  the  firman,  declining  to  alter  it 
either  in  favour  of  France  or  Russia.  The  French,  after 
great  negotiation,  only  assented  to  it  on  the  understanding 
that  it  should  be  merely  registered  and  not  published. 
To  this  the  Greeks  would  not  consent— and  the  Russian 
envoy  required  that  it  should  be  solemnly  proclaimed — 
and  it  accordingly  was  publicly  read  in  the  Greek  convent 
at  Jerusalem,  in  the  presence  of  the  authorities.  The 
French  Ambassador  remonstrated,  but  this  was  of  course 
useless.  All  through  the  negotiations,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  he  acted  a  very  poor  part,  and  clearly 
succumbed  to  the  superior^  firmness  of  Russia.  The 
reason  is  that  Russia  was  in  earnest,  France  was  noU ' 
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Russia  was  energetic  and  decisive,  France  feeble  and 
doubtful  in  her  course.  This  difference  was  manifested 
throughout  the  ulterior  and  more  serious  proceedings 
which  ensued.  So  vehement  were  the  Greeks,  that  they 
actually  for  the  third  time  reopened  the  question  of  the  key 
of  the  main  entrance  to  the  Bethlehem  Church,  and 
violently  opposed  its  delivery  to  the  Latins.  It  was,  how- 
ever, delivered  to  the  Catholic  Priests,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  lost  star  over  the  shrine  of  the  Nativity  was  re- 
placed by  one  of  Mahomedan  manufacture!  Anything 
more  humiliating  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  A  miser- 
able compromise  between  schism  and  Islamism.  But 
something  meaner  and  more  miserable  seemed  to  be  in 
contemplation  for  the  Christians  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Greeks  yet  obstinately  resisted  the  concession  of  the 
key  of  the  great  gate  to  the  Catholics,  claiming  not  merely 
common  but  an  exclusive  use  of  it:  and  the  Turkish 
authorities  proposed  to  appoint  a  porter  of  their  own  to 
keep  the  gate  and  do  justice  to  both  communions.  A 
Mahomedan  keeper  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity ! 
What  a  custos  for  a  Christian  shrine !  Christendom  was 
for  the  present  saved  from  this  dishonour.  Prince  Men- 
schikoff  arrived  at  Constantinople,  charged  with  a  new 
mission  from  Russia,  which  soon  altered  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  changed  the  controversy  from  one  of  mere 
paltry  peddling  details  to  one  of  principle.  For  this,  at 
all  events,  we  are  grateful  to  this  extraordinary  embassy 
from  the  Emperor.  Who  could  be  otherwise  than  sick  of 
the  miserable  system  of  haggling  and  quibbling  with 
which  the  question  had  hitherto  been  treated,  amidst  all 
the  artifices  of  diplomacy !  The  contest  was  really 
between  Catholicism  and  Schism  for  spiritual  supremacy 
in  the  East.  It  took  the  form  of  a  controversy  about  the 
Holy  Places,  but,  in  truth,  as  the  Mahomedans  cared 
not  a  straw  about  them,  and  were  ready  to  surrender  them 
to  Christian  custody,  if  they  only  knew  where  to  find  some 
community  entitled  to  receive  them  as  the  representative 
of  Christendom,  the  struggle  was  in  substance  between 
the  Greek  Schism,  and  the  Catholic  Church,  which  of 
them  should  be  accepted  as  this  community,  and  thus  pos- 
sess religious  supremacy  in  the  land  where  first  was  planted 
the  Christian  Church.  The  most  mighty  controversy 
may  be  carried  on  upon-  a  very  small  matter :  where  a 
princisle  is  inyolved  nothing  is  small.    The  great  question 
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could  be  determined  ns  well  by  the  restoration  of  a  star 
or  the  concession  of  a  key :  and  this  both  the  parties  to  it 
well  knew,  and  showed  they  knew,  by  the  obstinacy  with 
which    they    contested   these  apparently  minor  matters, 
liut  having  failed  to  secure  a  triumph  on  these  points. 
Schism,  represented  by  Russia,  removed  the  controversy 
to  higher  ground   and  larger  question,  by  the  claim  of 
the  Czar  to  the  Protectorate  of  the  Greek  Church.     On 
the  28th  March,  1863,  the  Russian  Envoy  proposed  a 
convention,  by  which  the  Russian  Protectorate  was  to  be 
recognized  not  only  over  the  Christian  population  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities  and  the  Greek  community  at  the 
Holy  City,  but  over  all  the  Greek  Christians  in  the  Turk- 
ish empire.     As  already  observed,  this  was  only  an  asser- 
tion of  the  principle  already  conceded  in  the  recognition 
of  the  Russian  Protectorate  over  the  Christian  population 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  which  it  was  the  object 
of  Russia  to  have  conceded  in  the  recognition  of  Greek 
supremacy  under  her  protection  in  Palestine.     It  happened 
that  the  population  of  the  two  Principalities  was  almost 
exclusively  Christian,  but    all  over  the  Turkish  empire 
the  population  is  chiefly  Christian :  and  therefore  it  was 
not  so  much  that  Russia  asserted  a  new  principle  as  that 
she  claimed  to  carry  out  a  principle  already  conceded, 
and  which  was  also  sanctioned  by  the  supremacy  which 
hitherto   through  the  criminal   and  shameful  supineness 
of  the    Catholic   Powers,   the   Greek   schism,  under  its 
Russian     Protectorate,     had     acquired     in     the    East. 
There  is  every  reason  to  question  whether  Russia  would 
even  now  have    met  with  any  opposition  upon  religioiM 
reasons.     But  it  happens  that  both  France  and  England 
have  political  jealousies  of  Russian  influence  in  the  East, 
and  therefore  exerted  all  their  diplomatic  agencies  to  in- 
duce the   Porte  to   resist  the   claims  of  the  Czar:   and 
they  succeeded  in  so  doing.     No  one  will  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  England  has  any  interest  in  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  question:    indeed,  her  government  would 
disclaim  any  idea  that  she  had :  although,  doubtless,  there 
are  many  pious  and  zealous  Protestants,  great  readers  of 
I)rophecv,  who  have  an  impression  that  there  is  something 
sacred  m  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  be 
rescued  from  the  profanations  of  the  Infidel.   It  is  palpable 
that   as  a  nation   England  can  only  have  interposed  in 
the  contest  upon  purely  political  grounds.     And  com- 
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paring  tlie  apathy  of  France,  for  the  last  £wo  centuries, 
with  her  present  interference,  and  looking  at  her  mercan- 
tile and  political  interests  in  the  Eastern  question,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive  that  she  also  as  a  nation,  has  * 
interposed  upon  tnese  and  no  other  grounds,  though  of 
'course  we  need  scarcely  say  that  there  are  myriads  in 
France,  the  land  of  reviving  faith  and  restored  religion, 
who  look  to  the  East  with  other  feelings,  and  with  whom 
it  is  a  Catholic  question  of  Catholic  interests.  Had  her 
Government,  however,  interposed  upon  the  principles  of 
the  old  traditionary  policy  of  Catholic  France,  from  her 
zeal  for  the  Church,  she  would  hardly  have  hampered  her- 
self with  the  alliance  of  England,  which  has  no  sympathy 
with  so  sacred  a  cause,  and  would  sacrifice  it  without 
scruple  for  the  most  sordid  considerations :  and  she  would 
then  have  escaped  the  inconvenience  and  the  discredit  of 
a  feeble,  hesiiating,  and  a  vacillating  policy  :  contrasting 
very  unfavourably  in  point  of  firmness  and  promptness  with 
that  of  Russia.  It  is  sad  to  see  that  the  protector  of 
schism  should  have  been  all  decision,  and  the  champions 
of  Catholicism  all  hesitation. 

.  After  some  negotiations,  Prince  Menschikoff,  on  the 
6th  May,  presented  his  ultimatum,  in  substance  to  the 
same  effect  as  above  stated.  The  Porte  dechned  to  do 
more  than  to  declare  its  intention  to  abide  by  existing 
engagements,  and  to  extend  to  the  Greeks  any  immunities 
conferred  on  other  Christian  communities.  Prince  Men- 
schikoff answered  by  a  note  of  the  18th  May,  in  which 
these  pledges  were  rejected,  as  not  affording  the  guarantee 
the  Emperor  desired :  in  other  words,  the  supremacy  he 
aspired  at.  "  The  Sublime  Porte,"  said  the  Prince, ''  in 
repelling  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  in  favour  of  the  Greek 
Russian  orthodox  worship,  has  justified  the  serious  appre- 
hensions of  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  security  and 
maintenance  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Greek  Church." 
The  "  security  and  maintenance  of  the  ancient  rights  of 
the  Greek  Church,"  clearly  meant  its  svpremacy :  that 
supremacy  which  by  the  supinoness  of  the  Catholic  Pow- 
ers 
which 
the 

interests  of  the  two  countries,"  were  then  urged  by  the 
Russian  Envoy,  as  reasons  for  acceding  to  his  deniands : 
iuoUier  words,  his  argument  was,  that  Greek.  Christiana 
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ought  not  to  be  under  the  sway  of  a  Moslem  Sovereign, 
The  Porte,  on  the  26th  May,  replied  to  the  note  by  a 
circular  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the  Three 
'powers.  It  again  declared  that  it  would  maintain  all  the 
rights  which  had  been  declared  to  the  Greek  Christians. 

"  But  to  stipulate  with  a  foreign  government  by  a* 
formal  treaty,  or  a  note  or  declaration  of  equal  force 
about  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  numerous  class  of 
subjects  in  the  Sublime  Porte,  even  if  these  rights  only 
relate  to  religious  worship  and  Church  affairs — would 
destroy  the  independence  of  this  empire." 

The  framers  of  this  note  forget  the  precedent  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities.  Russia  had  advanced  thus  far 
without  opposition.  Political  interests  appeared  not  to  be 
involved  in  her  Protectorate  over  the  Christians  in  Walla- 
chia  and  Moldavia.  Therefore,  neither  France  nor  Eng- 
land cared  to  interfere.  She  now  sought  to  carry  out  the 
same  principle :  but  as  her  spiritual  supremacy  necessarily 
involved  temporal  sovereignty  by  reason  of  the  nature  of 
her  schismatic  system — in  that  respect  resembling  Islam* 
ism  and  Protestantism — and  as  the  establishment  of  such 
a  supremacy  on  her  part  could  make  her  influence  predom- 
inant in  the  East,  she  was  now  resisted.  It  was  not  unna- 
tural that  she  should  be  irritated  by  resistance,  where  she 
may  have  counted  on  compliance.  And  she  certainly 
found  an  argument — her  only  one — in  favour  of  her  claims^ 
when  she  grounded  her  demand  for  {vQ^h  guarantees  on 
behalf  of  the  Greeks,  upon  the  contradictory  firmans  which 
had  been  given  to  Greeks  and  Catholics,  and  the  fluctu- 
ating course  which  had  been  pursued  by  the  Porte  amidst 
the  conflicting  influences  of  diplomacy.  There  was,  un- 
doubtedly, a  foundation  in  fact  for  this  statement,  as  the 
reader  will  have  remarked.  Russia  required  a  formal 
guarantee  to  her  of  the  rights  of  the  Greek  schism,  the 
result  of  which,  of  course  would  be  to  give  her  the  right  of 
enforcing  them  to  make  her  the  arbiter  of  any  question  as 
to  their  enforcement.  The  reason  for  this  requisition  was 
expressly  stated  to  be,  that  contradictory  firmans  had  been 
granted  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  communions,  and  this 
fact  was  expressly  admitted  by  the  French  Government^ 
which  declared  in  one  of  its  notes,  that  both  Russia  and 
France  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  tergiversation,  of  the 
Porte,  which  had  ^*  contracted  on  all  sides  contradictoiy 
obligations.''    It  was  not^  therefore,  so  much  the  requisir 
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tion  of  Russia  in  itself  which  excited  the  opposition  of 
France  and  England,  The  real  reason  for  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  suspicions  entertained  of  the  ulterior  object  of 
Bussia,  and  the  cause  of  these  suspicions  is  to  be  found, 
in  the  fact,  that  the  Greek  Christian  population  of  the 
Turkish  empire  is  so  large  a  majority  of  the  whole,  and 
the  union  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal,  characteristic  of 
schism,  and  particularly  so  of  the  Greek  Russian  schism 
— would  render  a  right  of  Protectorate  over  that  portion 
of  the  population  practically  equivalent  to  the  admission  of 
a  right  or  sovereignty,  or  would  inevitably  prepare  the  way 
for  it;  while  the  encroaching  and  arrogant  spirit  of  the 
Greek  schism,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  empe- 
rors for  the  last  century,  showed  a  tendency  in  it  to 
intolerance  and  tyranny,  which  would  be  satisfied  by 
nothing  short  of  supremacy.  The  "  ultimatissimum"  of 
Russia  was  the  requisition  of  a  declaration  on  the  part  of 
the  Porte,  that  the  orthodox  worship  of  the  East,  its 
clergy,  its  churches,  and  possessions,  as  also  its  religious 
establishments,  shall  enjoy  in  future  the  privileges  con- 
ferred upon  them  "  ab  antiquo."  At  first  sight  it  may 
seem  strange  that  this  should  have  been  peremptorily 
rejected — when  it  looks  as  if  literally  the  same  with  the 
declarations  already  given  by  the  Porte.  But  the  real  differ- 
ence is  to  be  found  in  this — that  the  previous  declarations 
of  the  Porte  were  given  to  all  the  Great  Powers— whereas 
Russia  required  a  guarantee  to  herself,  and  accordingly  this 
ultimatissimum  imported  an  engagement  which  was  to  be 
entered  into  with  the  JErnperor,  as  the  "  protector  of  the 
orthodox  worship  of  the  East.'*  The  note  of  the  French 
Government,  in  explaining  the  reasons  upon  which  this 
requisition  of  Russia  was  rejected,  states  the  case  thus : 
"  The  treaty  of  Kainardji  confers  on  Russia  a  right  of 
protection,  limited  and  defined,  over  a  church  ministered 
to  by  Russian  priests,  which  it  was  sought  to  erect  on  the 
outskirts  of  Galatea.  This  assuredly  does  not  mean  that 
practically  and  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  Court 
of  St.  Petersburgh  should  feel  itself  called  upon  to  interest 
itself  for  the  Christians  of  the  Greek  rite,  >yho  form  in 
Turkey  the  majority  of  the  population.  But  if  the  Porte 
found  itself  bound  to  consider  the  sympathies  of  Russia 
for  the  Eastern  Church,  it  has  not  up  to  this  time  sub- 
scribed to  any  engagements,'*  (except  those  as  to  the 
Danubian  principalities,  which  are  rested  by  the  French 
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Government  on  tbe  ground  of  conquest,)  which  takes  away 
the  merit  of  its  tolerance,  and  imposes  instead  of  duties 
freely  fulfilled  with  regard  to  its  own  subjects,  obligations 
towards  a  foreign  power.  Here  is  the  whole  question, 
and  we  cannot  help  observing  that  the  French  view  of  the 
question  scarcely  seems  satisfactory  ;  that  Christians  are 
to  be  left  under  the  absolute  sway  of  infidels,  left  merely 
to  the  "  merit  of  voluntary  tolerance,**  and  without  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  Christian  powers  to  secure  them  due 
protection,  even  in  countries  originally  Christian  and  con- 

^uered  by  the  Mahomedans.  This  was  not  the  old 
Jatholic  view  of  the  question,  nor  that  which  France  took 
in  the  ages  of  faith.  The  French  Government  accord- 
ingly does  not  support  it  upon  its  traditions  of  the  age  of 
St.  Louis,  but  refers  to  an  age  very  different,  that  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth.  "  Our  own  treaties  with  Turkey  never 
gave  us  any  right  of  protection  over  the  Catholic  subjects 
of  the  Sultan.'*  **  The  Count  de  Saint  Priest,  ambassa- 
dor of  Louis  XVI.  at  Constantinople,  from  1768  to  1785, 
thus  clearly  defines  the  nature  of  our  protectorship :  *  The 
zeal  of  our  kings  has  been  rewarded  by  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  Levant :  but  this  is 
illusive.  Never  have  the  Sultans  had  an  idea  that  the 
French  monarchs  believed  themselves  authorized  to  inter- 
fere in  the  religion  of  the  subjects  of  the  Porte.  There 
is  no  prince  who  would  permit  him  to  meddle  with  the 
religion  of  his  subjects.  The  Turks  are  as  susceptible  as 
others  on  this  head.'  "  Very  characteristic  language  from 
the  ambassador  of  a  corrupt  and  effete  court,  which, 
during  this  very  period,  expelled  the  Jesuits  from  France, 
and,  having  reduced  the  Church  to  subserviency,  was  about 
to  reap  the  reward  of  GaUicanism  in  the  horrors  of  revo- 
hition.  One  can  easily  understand  the  sympathy  with 
which  a  Minister  who  followed  out  the  policy  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  Church  and  State  would  feel  for  any  prince  who 
resisted  *^the  interposition  of  tx  foreign  power,  (the  veiy 
phrase  Protestants  and  Gallicans  apply  to  the  Hol^  See,) 
*'  with  the  religion  of  his  subjects.**  The  secret  instinctive 
sympathy  which  exists  between  all  forms  of  Protestant- 
ism, (including  GaUicanism,)  and  Islamism  was  more  and 
more  amusingly  exhibited.  With  what  consistency  could 
a  Minister  of  the  French  Court  press  an  opposite  doctrine 
upon  the  Porte,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  imagine.  But 
there  is  a  very  important  distinction  between  the.  two  cases 
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which  tlie  courdy  Count  de  Saint  Priest  overlooked.  A 
Christian  power  interfering  with  Turkey  to  protect  the 
religious  rights  of  its  Christian  subjects,  would  not  exactly 
interfere  in  the  religion  of  the  subjects  of  the  Porte:  merely 
to  protect  the  rights  of  religious  liberty  is  one  thing,  to 
interfere  in  the  religion  of  a  nation  quite  another:  any 
*'  protection'*  on  the  part  of  a  Christian  power  which  did 
not  secure  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  freedom 
from  persecution  or  molestation,  would  indeed  be  * 'illusive/* 
There  we  quite  agree  with  the  ambassador  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  this  is  our  opinion  about  French  intervention  in  Pal- 
estine ever  since  the  age  of  Francis  I.,  when  the  first 
treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was  contracted 
between  a  Christian  and  an  infidel  power.  French  inter- 
vention has  been  simply  illusive.  It  has  gone  on  the  prin-! 
ciple  of  assuming  that  an  infidel  power  has  a  right  to  con- 
quer Christian  people,  and  then  act  upon  the  maxim,  **  May 
we  not  do  what  we  like  with  ourown?'*  It  is  assumed 
that  there  is  nothing  monstrous  and  scandalous  to  Chris- 
tendom in  the  fact,  that  Christians  should  be  held  under 
subjection  to  infidels,  and  hold  the  most  sacred  of  their 
religious  rights  under  their  voluntary  toleration  ;  and  that 
no  Christian  power  could  venture  to  interfere,  save  with 
the**  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness'*  of  diplo- 
macy. It  is  this  wretched  policy  which  has  produced  the 
present  state  of  things  in  the  East,  where  the  interests  of 
the  Catholic  Church  have  declined  generation  after  gener- 
ation. Very  difierent  has  been  the  course  pursued  by 
Russia ;  and  the  result  we  see  in  the  practical  supremacy 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  Palestine  prior  to  the  recent  nego- 
tiations. We  must  repeat  the  remark  we  have  already 
made  more  than  once,  tnat  it  is  sad  to  see  that  so  much 
more  zeal  should  have  been  shown  in  behalf  of  schism 
than  in  support  of  Catholicism.  The  principle  upon  which 
Russia  has  acted  is,  that  a  Mahomedan  or  Pagan  Power 
is  not  to  be  permitted  to  enslave  and  oppress  a  Christian 
people,  and  that  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  protect  them. 
And  the  result  has  shown  that  this  is  the  right  principle ; 
for  we  have  seen  that  the  Greek  Church  had  practically 
obtained  predominance  in  the  Turkish  empn-e.  The 
Turks  for  a  century  have  had  to  submit  to  interference  of 
a  foreign  power  in  regard  to  the  religious  rights  of  their 
Greek  Christian  subjects.  We  doubt  not  that  they  are, 
as  the  French  Ambassador  said^  '*as  susceptible  as  othei* 
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people  on  this  head ;''  nay,  infinitely  more  so ;  for  it  is 
part  of  their  religion  to  entertain  an  intense  contempt  for 
Christians,  **  the  infidel  dogs,^'  and,  when  they  *Uive  up'*  to 
their  religion,  to  strive  to  extirpate  them  by  fire  and  sword, 
as  they  did  in  ages  past,  and  would  do  now,  if  they  durst 
attempt  it ;  aye,  and  have  done  in  living  memory  when- 
ever they  have  had  the  opportunity  ; — witness  the  shocking 
atrocities  of  Scio  and  the  massacre  of  the  Christians  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  horrors  perpetrated  of  later  yearsj 
in  Syria.  Doubtless  the  susceptibilities  of  Mahomedans 
were  sufficiently  exciteable  against  Christians;  but  it  is 
precisely  on  that  account  that  foreign  protection  is  requi- 
site to  control  the  ferocious  fanaticism  of  Islamism ;  and 
such  protection  has,  in  fact,  been  for  a  century  past  exer- 
cised by  Russia  in  the  Danubian  Principalities  and  in 
Palestine  over  the  Greek  Christians.  Ihe  arguments, 
therefore,  of  the  French  ambassador  were  not  likely  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  Russian  Emperor.  "  Our 
protection  has  been  illusive,*^  is  the  language  of  France. 
'*  Then  ours  shall  no^  be  illusive,*'  is  the  reply  of  Russia; 
*^  it  has  not  been  illusive  in  the  past ;  it  shall  be  extended 
in  the  future.^'  The  only  thing  we  see  to  regret  in  this  is 
the  sad  fact,  that  as  Russia  is  in  schism,  her  zeal  is  oft 
the  wrong  side.  And  again  we  repeat,  that  the  position 
she  has  been  enabled  to  assume  in  the  East,  and  the  pre- 
dominance she  has  secured  for  her  schism,  is  owing  to  the 
fact,  that  she  has  shown  r,  resolution  in  its  defence  which 
France  has  failed  to  exhibit  in  behalf  of  Catholicism.  To 
talk  of  the  "  merit  of  tolerance^'  on  the  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government,  which,  in  the  interior  of  its  empire  is  no 
Government  at  all,  and  leaves  its  Christian  subjects  to 
suffer  the  most  horrible  tortures  that  the  ruffianly  tyranny 
of  a  Pasha  may  lead  him  to  inflict,  from  covetousness,  or 
ill  the  mere  wantonness  of  cruelty, — is  mockery  and  an 
insult  to  humanity.  We  cannot  wonder  that  French 
diplomacy  did  not  produce  much  impression  upon  Russia. 

Its  tenor  was  really  nothing  short  of  this :  **  Our  policy 
has  been  illusory  and  unworthy ;  be  content  that  yours 
shall  be  so  too.'*  It  could  scarcely  be  without  some  con- 
tempt that  the  Czar  retortc<l,  in  effect,  that  ever  since  the 
treaty  of  Karnardji,  the  effort  of  the  Russian  emperors  had 
been  directed  towards  upholding  the  rights  of  their  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
concentration  of  all  ecclesiastical  power  iu  the  Czars^  and 
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the  complete  union  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  in  their 
sovereignty,  must  necessarily  give  to  all  these  efforts,  on 
behalf  of  their  Church,  the  aspect  of  attempts  at  conquests. 
Wherever  the  Russian  Church  comes,  there  must  come 
the  religious  supremacy  of  the  Russian  emperor,  which 
must  carry  with  it  virtual  sovereignty.  The  Russian 
Church  is  thus  in  the  same  difficulty  as  the  Anglican 
establishment.  It  cannot  exist  out  of  the  limits  of  temporal 
Bway  ;  for  it  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  royal  supremacy. 
And,  curiously  enough,  this  difficulty  has  recently  been 
exemplified  in  the  soil  of  Palestine,  in  the  case  of  the  Pro* 
testant  **  bishopric*'  of  Jerusalem,  which  has  displayed  the 
anomalous  spectacle  of  a  Christian  bishop,  deprived  of  all 
power  of  pastorship,  save  over  the  few  subjects  of  the 
sovereign  from  whom  he  derived  jurisdiction.  This  diffi- 
culty it  is  which  associates  unseparably  the  zeal  of  Russian 
sovereigns  for  the  extension  of  their  Church,  with  designs 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  sovereignty. 

The  real  gist  of  the  Russian  claim  was  this,  exclusive 
privileges  under  her  guarantee  and  protection,  for  the 
Greek  Church  ;  whereas  the  great  powers  contended  that 
the  Greeks  ought  only  to  enjoy  protection  and  privileges  in 
Vinnman  with  all  other  Christians.  On  this  latter  con- 
struction, of  course,  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  a  sepa- 
rate and  exclusive  guarantee  to  Russia,  and  for  that  very 
same  reason  there  could  be  no  special  gain  to  the  cause  of, 
schism :  which  could  scarcely  satisfy  Russia,  who  assumed 
to  place  her  Church  at  the  head  of  the  great  Greek  schism, 
ana  had  her  sovereigns  at  the  head  of  that  Church. 

The  Turkish  government  thus  summed  up  the  contro- 
versy in  a  single  sentence :  *^  The  Russian  government 
wished  that  the  spiritual  privileges  of  the  Greek  Church 
and  monks  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  treaty  between 
the  two  Powers  (Russia  and  Turkey) ;  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Sublime  Porte  refused  to  enter  into  any  such 
engagement.*'  The  reason  of  the  resistance  of  Turkey  is 
stated  as  shortly  thus :  "  It  would  have  struck  at  its  inde- 
pendence and  sovereign  rights,  if,  under  colour  of  a  treaty. 
It  should  concede  to  another  power  the  right  to  put  in 
execution  in  a  regular  manner  the  religious  privileges 
granted  to  millions  of  its  subjects."  This  was  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  recognition  of  such  a  right  in  all  the  Great 
Powers.  The  independence  of  Turkey  would  scarcely  be 
more  compromised  by  having  Five  Powers  interposing 
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than  one.  But  perhaps  a  stranger  reason  still  is  disclosed 
indirectly  in  another  sentence :  "  The  claim  of  the  court 
of  Russia  is  grounded  upon  the  religious  privileges  of  the 
Greeks ;  but  the  chiefs  and  members  of  the  Greek  com- 
munity have  in  no  way  intervened  in  the  question.*'  That 
is  to  say,  the  Porte  would  concede  the  Protectorate  as- 
sumed by  Russia  over  the  Greek  Church,  if  demanded  by 
her  Greek  subjects  of  Turkey.  This  was  a  reason  more 
inconsistent  than  the  other.  The  tmth  is,  no  valid  reason 
could  be  assigned  for  the  resistance  of  Turkey  under  the 
auspices  of  Russia  than  this :  the  assumption  of  a  spe- 
cies of  sovereignty  resulting  from  the  spiritual  supremacy 
claimed  by  the  Czar  over  the  Russian  Church.  In  short, 
Russia  claimed  first  to  be  the  head  of  the  Greek  schism, 
next  to  be  its  Protector,  and  lastly,  to  procure  for  it  pecu- 
liar privileges.  In  effect,  this  amounted  to  a  claim  of 
sovereignty. 

Accordingly,  in  the  Vienna^  Note,  the  principal  points 
of  variance  from  the  MenschikofF  ultimatissimtim,  were 
the  following.  1.  It  referred  simply  to  the  representations 
of  the  emperor,  omitting  the  words,  recognizing  him  as  the 
organ  of  the  orthodox  worship  in  the  East.  2.  It  stipu- 
lated in  favour  of  the  Greek  Christians  only  such  advaur 
tages  as  were  secured  by  express  treaty,  relating  to  the 
protection  of  Christijin  worship  in  the  past,  or  should  be 
granted  to  other  Christians  for  the  future.  3.  It  omitted 
the  guarantee  to  Russia  of  the  status  quo,  or  the  privileges 
enjoyed,  in  fact,  ab  antiquo  by  the  Greeks,  'which  were,  in 
a  great  degree,  as  already  explained,  the  result  of  mere 
usage  and  usurpation,  originating  in  no  treaty,  6ut  in  the 
iKigligence  of  other  Christian  powers.  In  a  mauifesto 
issued  by  the  Turkish  government,  explaining  its  objections 
to  the  Vienna  Note,  it  objected  to  the  following  words:  "  The 
emperors  of  Russia  have  manifested  an  active  solicitude 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  privileges  of  the  orthodox  GreeTc 
Church  in  the  Ottoman  empire,*'  because  "  it  might  be 
understood  that  the  privileges  of  the  Greek  Church  there 
had  been  only  maintained  by  the  active  solicitude  of  the 
emperor  of  liussia/'  which,  no  doubt,  was  true  enough; 
but  the  Ottoman  government  had  now  been  led  to  perceive 
the  impolicy  of  allowing  it  to  be  understood  so.  It  thus 
disclosed  the  cause  of  its  jealousy :  "To  fortify  by  new 
tics  the  religious  community  .already  existing  between  a 
great  community  of  the  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte  an^ 
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a  foreign  power,  to  give  to  the  government  of  Russia  a 
motive  to  pretend  to  exercise  a  right  of  surveillance  and 
interference  in  such  matters  would  be  in  some  sort  to  admit 
a  participation  in  sovereign  rights/' 

The  real  nature  and  character  of  the  controversy  will 
be  further  illustrated  by  some  of  the  observations  of  the 
Kui^sian  government  in  rejecting  the  modifications  pro- 
posed by  Turkey  in  the  Vienna  note.  In  respect  to  the 
suggested  omission  of  the  clause  which  spoke  of  the  active 
solicitude  of  Russia,  &c.,  it  is  observed,  '*This  omission 
deprives  the  passage  of  all  meaning ;  for  no  one  doubts 
the  active  solicitude  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  for  the 
faith  which  they  profess.  What  was  required  to  be  recog- 
nised was,  that  from  time  immemorial  an  active  solicitude 
had  been  shown  by  Russia  for  her  co-religionists  in  Tur- 
key, as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  their  religious 
immunities ;  and  that  the  Ottoman  empire  is  resolved  to 
have  regard  to  that  solicitude.'*  In  reply  the  Turkish 
government  spoke  with  some  scorn.  **  Russia  wishes  to 
msert  a  clause  concerning  the  active  solicitude  of  the  Em- 
perors of  Russia  for  the  maintenance  in  Turkey  of  reli- 
gious principles  granted  to  the  Greek  rite  before  Russia 
80  much  as  existed  as  an  empire.'*  This  sneer,  doubt- 
less, did  not  tend  to  conciliate  the  Czar.  But  by  this  time 
the  time  for  conciliation  was  past.  Her  troops  had  crossed 
the  Pruth — the  Rubicon  of  the  Russian  Caesar. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  last  manifesto 
of  the  Russian  government  which  perhaps  may  more 
than  any  other  exhibit  the  religious  gist  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

"  The  Ottoman  Government  would,  by  one  of  the  alterations* 
only  bind  itself  to  allow  the  orthodox  (Greek)  Church  to  participate 
in  such  advantages  as  it  accords  to  those  other  Christian  communi- 
ties which  are  subject  to  the  Porte.  But  in  case  these  communi- 
ties, no  matter  whether  Catholic  or  other,  should  be  composed  of 
foreign  clergy  or  laitj»  and  this  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  cou- 
vents  hospitals,  seminaries,  and  bishoprics,  of  the  Latin  form  of 
worship  in  Turkey,  and  as  soon  as  it  shall  please  the  Porte  to 
grant  to  these  establishments  fresh  religious  advantages  and  privi- 
leges—the orthodox  communities,  according  to  the  alteration, 
would  not  be  entitled  to  laj  claim  to  similar  advantages,  nor  would 
Russia  have  the  right  to  intercede  for  them.  Let  us  put  a  probable 
ease.  That  the  last  inducted  (Catholic)  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
should  receive  certain  privileges  from  the  Porte  which  the  Greek 
Patriarch  does  not  enjoj.  Every  reclamation  on  the  part  of  tb^ 
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latter  would  be  rejected,  because  he  is  a  subject  of  the  Porte,  The 
same  objection  would  be  made  bj  the  Ottomau  ministrj,  with 
reference  to  the  Catholic  edtablishments  in  Palestine,  whenever 
subsequently,  to  the  detriment  of  the  native  coram unitj,  any  new 
privilege  should  be  conferred  on  them,  which  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  last  firman." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  on  the  part  of  Russia — 
that  is,  the  Russian  nation — this  is  a  religious  contro- 
versy. It  matters  not  whether  the  Russian  government 
solely  regard  the  religious  view ;  they  best  know  on  what 
grounds  to  rest  it  in  order  to  make  it  popular  with  their 
people ;  and  they  rest  it  purely  on  religious  grounds,  and 
their  appeal  is  responded  to  with  frantic  enthusiasm. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  question  the  Emperor's  reli- 
gious enthusiasm.  The  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  "  The 
Cross  versus  the  Crescent/'  very  truly  says,  "  Europe 
has  resolutely  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  is  actuated  by  ambitious  and  not  religious  motives; 
but  he  is  known  to  be  most  enthusiastically  devoted  to  his 
own  faith,  and  eminently  hostile  to  the  Roman  Catholics.'* 
It  is  to  be  observed  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  we  have 
already  remarked  with  Russia,  as  with  any  schismatic 
state,  the  spiritual  is  so  mixed  with  the  temporal,  by 
reason  of  the  union  of  both  in  the  person  of  their  emperor, 
that  the  spread  of  his  supremacy  carries  with  it  the  spread 
of  his  sovereignty,  and  thus  his  religion  is  necessarily 
mixed  up  with  ambition.  However,  the  writer  most  truly 
adds,  that  *'  strong  antagonism  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics is  one  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  Greek 
Church :''  we  may  add— of  all  schism.  And,  unquestion- 
ably, on  the  part  of  Russia,  the  war,  although  a  religious 
war,  is  not  so  much  a  war  against  Islamism  as  against 
Catholicism.  There  was  no  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek  schism,  or  Islamism :  no  contest  between  them : 
the  struggle  was  between  Schism  and  Catholicism: 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  communions.  It  was  a 
renewal,  in  fact,  of  the  ancient  controversy  for  supremacy 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Patriarchates 
which  made  Constantinople  the  seat  of  schism  ten  cen- 
turies ago. 

On  the  part  of  the  Turks,  (and  here  again  we  mean  the 
nation,  not  the  government,)  it  is  unquestionably  a  reli- 
gious war :  the  ferocious  fanaticism  of  the  people  has  in 
truth  hmxied  on  the  rulers  into  war  against  their  will,  and 
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against  the  wishes  of  the  Western  powers.  And  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  a  religious  war  in  the  minds  of  the 
infidels  means  a  war  against  Christianity.  It  is  in  vain 
to  disguise  it.  It  is  a  revival  of  old  Mussulman  funati- 
cisni.  What  care  the  Turks  for  Greeks  or  Latins:  schis- 
maticSy  or  Catholics  ?  It  is  the  name  of  Christian  that 
thev  execrate  and  scorn,  and  tbey  sneer  at  all  those  sects 
and  schisms  which  have  given  them  so  much  annoyance. 
As  one  of  their  ministers  said  a  century  ago,  the  Sublime 
Porte  cannot  trouble  itself  with  religious  diflTerences  be- 
tween infidelsy  for  they  call  Christians  and  Pagans,  all 
alike,  who  do  not  adopt  the  Mahomedan  dogma,  "  One 
God  and  Mahomet  his  prophet.*'  They  are  taught  to  fight 
against  Christianity,  and  even  to  extirpate  it  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  It  is  true  that  their  animosity  is  chiefly 
directed  against  Russia,  and  at  present  it  may  appear  ex- 
clusively so,  but  that  is  merely  because  Russia  is  the  only 
Christian  power  which  has  menaced  the  Porte  with  the 
sword  in  professed  defence  of  Christian  rights,  and  more- 
over Russia  represents  or  assumes  to  represent  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  added 
to  which,  the  chief  of  the  other  Christian  communities  are 
represented  by  powers  friendly  or  neutral.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  as  a  Turk  cares  nothing 
for  religious  distinctions  between  "  infidels,*'  "  dogs  of 
Christians,'*  and  is  taught  by  his  Koran  to  regard  it  as  his 
duty  to  offer  them  all  the  unrelenting  alternative  of  de- 
struction or  circumcision — a  religious  war,  in  his  under- 
standing, must  really  mean  a  war  against  Christianity.  It 
may  be  directed  only  against  a  particular  class  of  Chris- 
tians who  happen  to  have  become  obnoxious,  but  the  real 
animus  and  motive,  must  be  the  deadly  hatred  to  Christian 
religion,  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  Mahomedanism. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  war  party  triumphed  at  Constanti- 
nople. It  is  perfectly  idle  to  talk  of  the  Turks  as  having 
taken  up  arms  in  vindication  of  political  independence, 
and  infinitely  more  so  to  hear  them  spoken  of  as  opposed 
to  intolerance.  If  they  tolerate  Christians  it  is  from  con- 
tempt or  from  compulsion.  There  are  those  still  living  in 
Constantinople  who  took  part  in  the  savage  massacre  of 
Christians  thirty  years  ago,  and  who  would  like  to  repeat 
a  similar  outrage.  The  language  of  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment during  the  recent  negotiations  has  manifested  appre- 
hensions of  an  outbreak  of  this  nature  more  than  once. 
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Dr.  Newraan  entertains  this  opinion  of  Mahomedlanism, 
that  it  is  essentially  unchangeable,  and  must  inspire  its 
votaries  with  intense  hate  and  scorn  of  Christianity ;  and 
cites  our  able  contemporary  the  Edinburgh  Review  to 
the  same  effect. 

The  fact  is,  so  far  as  the  contest  is  one  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Mahomedan  power  in  Europe,  it  is  impossible 
that  Christian  men  can  wish  success  to  that  power.^  Is- 
lamism  is  a  system  in  which  the  religious  and  the  political 
are  mixed  up,  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them.  And 
the  religion  is  one  which  blights  wherever  it  prevails. 

Balmez  considers  the  aspect  of  the  East  a  reproach  to 
Christendom,  and  a  miserable  result  of  Protestantism. 
"  When,  breaking  the  unity  of  European  civilization,  it 
introduced  discord  into  its  bosom,  it  weakened  the  physical 
and  moral  action  which  it  exercised  on  the  rest  of  the 
world.  '  Europe  was  apparently  destined  to  civilize  the 
world.  How  does  it  happen  that  she  has  not  realized  her 
destiny?  How  does  it  happen  that  barbarism  is  still  found 
at  her  gates ^  and  that  Islamism  still  maintains  itself  in 
one  of  the  finest  climates  and  countries  of  Europe?''  It 
is  plain  that  this  profound  and  truly  Catholic  writer  con- 
siders Turkey,  in  Europe,  a  scandal  to  Christendom. 
And  as  to  Turkey  in  Asia:  **Asia,  wiih  her  want  of 
moving  power— weakness,  despotism,  degradation,  and 
with  all  the  disgraces  of  humanity,  lies  under  our  eyes, 
and  scarcely  have  we  done  anything  which  gives  reason  to 
hope  that  she  will  emerge  from  her  degraded  state.  Asia 
Minor,  the  coasts  of  Palestine,  Efrypt  and  the  whole  of 
Africa,  are  before  us,  in  a  deplorable  condition,  a  degra- 
dation which  excites  pity,  and  forms  a  melancholy  contrast 
with  the  great  recollections  of  history.'*  **  How  does  it 
happen  that  Europe,  overflowing  with  vigour  and  enerffy, 
has  remained  within  her  narrow  limits ?*'  "The  entire 
cause  is  her  want  of  unity;  her  external  action  has  been 
without  concert,  and  consequently  without  efficacy.'* 
What  a  commentary  on  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
last  three  centuries,  especially  with  reference  to  the  fluc- 
tuating policy  of  Christian  nations  as  to  Turkey,  their 
want  of  union,  their  mutual  jealousies,  their  petty  intrigues! 
France  jealous  of  Austria ;  England  of  Russia ;  all  play* 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  common  foe  of  Christendom^ 
the  oppressor  of  millions  of  Christians,  the  infidel  Otto- 
man: Chi'istiau  powers.  Catholic,  schismatic,  and  heretic. 
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rivalling  e?ich  other  in  their  eagerness  to  abandon  the 
common  cause,— to  betray  it  for  the  most  selfish  and 
short-sighted  policy  of  interest. 

^  There  never  has  been,  there  never  can  be,  any  doubt  or 
difference  in  enlightened  Christian  minds,  as  to  the  dia- 
bolical character  of  Mahomedanism.  'J'he  illustrious 
Gorres  truly  speaks  of  it  as  affording  a  pretext  and  **  in- 
stance for  palliation,  to  all  the  violence  of  pride,  and  the 
arrogance  of  tyranny,  as  drawing  to  it  the  men  of  the 
sword  of  violence  and  of  blood,  and  of  rallying  around  the 
apostle  of  lust  the  sensual  multitude/'  And  Schlegel 
points  out  that  it  **  encourages  and  even  commands  irre- 
concileable  hostility,  eternal  slaughter,  to  propagate 
through  the  world  a  belief  in  its  blood-stained  prophet  of 
pride  and  lust.  These  characteristics  are  rooted  in  its  very 
nature  and  essence,  and  time  makes  no  alteration  in  it, 
nor  can  it  affect  the  influences  it  exercises.  The  horrors 
perpetrated  in  the  taking  of  Otranto,  when  the  Catholic 
Archbishop  was  cruelly  massacred  with  some  hundreds  of 
his  flock,  were  not  equal  to  those  perpetrated  in  the  storm- 
ing of  Scio,  pictured  so  vividly  in  the  eloquent  language 
of  Dr.  Newman :  nor  were  they  greater  than  those  com- 
mitted thirty  years  ago,  in  the  massacre  of  the  Greek 
Patriarch,  and  hundreds  of  Christians  in  Constantinople. 
If  this  ferocious  fanaticism  has  been  in  any  degree  checked 
and  controlled  during  the  last  century,  we  cannot  doubt 
when  we  remember  the  savage  fury  with  which  the  Turks 
were,  scarcely  seventy  years  ago,  pressing  rapidly  towards 
Vienna,  to  revive  the  terrors  from  which  Sobieski  had 
relieved  Christendom,  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
counterbalancing  power  of  Russia.  And  the  debasing  and 
degrading  influence  of  Mussulman  rule,  produces  results 
if  less  ^nocking,  quite  as  ruinous,  wherever  it  exists. 
There  is  no  work  of  any  traveller  on  the  Turkish  empire 
which  does  not  exhibit  traces  of  the  atrocious  character  of 
Turkish  rule.     And  we  are  persuaded  that  this  has  had  a 

g:eat  deal  to  do  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  unhappy 
reek  schism.  The  degradation,  moral,  social,  and 
political,  to  which  the  infidel  sway  subjects  the  Greeks, 
cannot  but  have  tended  to  increase  their  ignorance  and 
isolation,  to  which  in  a  great  degree  the  continuance  of 
their  schism  is  to  be  ascribed.  ^  Glancing  the  other  day 
into  a  most  charming  and  exquisitely  written  book,  written 
by  Father  Faber  while  yet  an  Anglican,  some  ten  or  twelve 
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years  aeco,  we  came  upon  the  following  passage,  whicb  we 
gratefully  quote,  as  expressing  what  we  would  convey  far 
more  powerfully  and  beautifully  than  we  could  ever  hope 
to  do.  He  is  speaking  of  the  existence  and  condition  of 
the  Greek  Church  even  in  the  Morea. 

<'  Let  us  look  at  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Christians  found 
themselves  under  the  despotic  exactions  and  tyrannous  misrule  of 
the  misbelievers.  They  were  subject  to  every  sort  of  injustice 
which  was  likely  to  debase  their  characters  ;  if  their  churches  were 
burnt  or  decayed,  they  were  not  allowed  to  rebuild  or  repair  them 
without  permission  from  the  authorities  ;  a  permission  never  to  be 
obtained  except  at  immense  cost,  and  not  unfrequently  refused 
altogether.  Independent  of  the  vile  indignities  which  met  them  at 
every  turn  in  life,  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  obtain 
justice  in  the  Turkish  court,  if  their  opponent  was  an  infidel.  At 
certain  times  the  Turkish  police  inspected  the  Christian  children 
of  a  district  from  eight  years  old  and  upwards,  and  carried  off  all 
the  best  made  and  ablest  bodied  among  them,  compelling  them  to 
become  Mahometans.  Patriarchs  and  bishops  were  made  and 
unmade,  elevated,  deposed,  re-elevated,  deposed,  and  strangled, 
either  from  a  ferocious  caprice,  or  a  desire  to  extort  money ;  in 
fact,  tliere  never  has  been  a  slavery  so  galling,  so  debasing,  so  sys* 
tematically  inhuman,  so  unmitigated  by  any  alleviating  circum- 
stances, so  unchequered  by  any  tranquil  times,  as  that  which  the 
Oriental  Christians,  especially  in  the  Greek  peninsula,  have  endured 
at  the  liands  of  the  foul  Mahometans  :  and  to  our  shame  be  it 
said,  since  the  days  of  the  great-minded  Popes,  who  strove  to 
renew  the  Crusades,  the  protecting  interference  of  the  European 
Powers,  has  been  rarely  feebly  and  selfishly  exerted  in  behalf  of  the 
suffering  Christians. 

"  What  has  been  done  has,  till  lately,  been  chiefly  by  Russia* 
and  however  obviously  it  was  her  interest  to  make  herself  popular 
with  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  it  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  she  has  acted  on  no  higher  and  more  generous  principle. 
This  iron  hand  pressed  for  years  and  years  upon  this  unhappy 
land,  till  the  most  wonderful  region  of  Europe  becanfe  a  dry, 
blighted,  untilled,  unpopulous  waste  of  green  plains  and  ruined 
cities.  The  iron  hand  is  removed,  and  we  find  Christ's  holy  Catho- 
lic Church  in  full  possession  of  her  divine  polity  and  apostolic 
forms  ;  her  metropolitans,  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  deacons, 
subdeacons,  lectors,  and  lighters  of  the  lamps :  the  regenerating 
water  in  her  fonts,  and  the  bloodless  sacrifice  upon  her  altars. 
Beneath  that  tremendous  tyranny  she  was  exercising  her  sacerdotal 
office  under  the  shadow  of  her  Master's  wings.'' 

This  eloquent  and  pathetic  description  is  obviously  as 
applicable^  at  this  moment^  to  the  condition  of  the  Chri&- 
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tiaas  throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  as  it  ever  was.  And 
is  it  not  sad  that  it  should  be  so  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  because  we  do  not  see  or  hear  of  any 
particular  atrocities  perpetrated.  What  know  we  of  what 
passes  in  this  "  huge  infidel  empire/*  as  Father  Faber 
calls  it  ?  How  can  we  be  expected  to  hear  of  all  the  hor- 
rors committed  upon  Christians  by  these  **  foul  unbeliev- 
ers?" Is  not  their  religion  the  same?  And  is  it  not 
withal  a  cursed  system  of  an ti- Christian  abomination  that 
all  this  fell  fanatic  hate  of  Christianity  has  its  root?  Can 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ? 
And  will  any  Catholic  be  so  duped  by  the  cant  of  civiliza- 
tion, as  to  fancy  that  its  superficial  influence  (even  where 
it  extends— how  far  into  Asia  does  it  extend  ?)  can  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  a  foul  and  demoniacal  delusion  ?  No  ! 
It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  Christian  man  to  view  the  rule 
of  Islam  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  execration 
and  abomination ;  or  to  regard  its  influence  on  Christian 
soil,  and  its  presence  amongst  Christian  homes  and  altars, 
as  anything  but  a  pollution  and  a  profanation.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  for  the  Christian  mind  to  do  otherwise 
than  pray  for  its  expulsion — its  extirpation — to  look  on  its 
existence  in  Europe  otherwise  than  as  a  blot  on  civiliza- 
tion, and  a  scandal  to  Christendom.  When  Father  Faber, 
twelve  years  ago,  was  on  the  shores  of  Scio,  he  saw  the 
Turkish  fleet  sailing  to  Candia,  to  quench  a  rebellion 
there.  He** mourned  over  the  probable  scenes  of  atro- 
cious barbarity  which  would  follow  their  success,**  and 
added,'**  Four  rebellions  at  once,  besides  troubles  on  the 
Persian  frontier,  are  omens  of  the  comina  downfall  of  this 
huge  Infidel  empire.  Such  an  event  will  throw  European 
diplomacy  into  confusion,  the  knot  of  which  war  must 
sooner  or  later  cut.  Yet  Christians  can  scarcely  have 
divided  opinions  on  the  subject^*  Father  Faber  was  not 
then  a  Catholic,  but  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  were 
Catholic,  and  his  words  have  proved  prophetic.  Indeed,  it 
scarcely  required  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict  the 
doom  and  downfall  of  Turkey.  Fall  it  must,  with  every 
other  foul  dominion  that  has  cursed  the  human  race. 
Speaking  of  Smyrna,  Father  Faber  said,  **  as  a  Christian 
city  it  is  deeply  interesting.  It  is  the  only  city  where  any 
of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  were,  which  exists  as  a 
city.  The  'candlestick'  is  giving  feeble  light — still 
untaken  away ;  but  the  brutal  inundation  of  Mahomet's 
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foul  creed  has  swept  over  the  whole  place,  and  is  in  Itself 
a  tremendous  punishment/'  Yes,  indeed,  a  tremendous 
punishment,  not  only  for  Sm.yrna,  but  for  every  other  city 
of  the  East  which  has  submitted  to  the  curse  of  schism. 
Father  Faber  would  now  acknowledge  his  words  true  in  a 
deeper  and  wider  sense  than  that  in  which  he  wrote  them. 
Sadly  true  is  it  that,  from  the  first  rise  of  the  false  pro- 
phet, to  the  falling  of  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  the 
present  period,  IsTamism  was,  is,  and  shall  be,  the  *'  tre- 
mendous punishment'*  of  Eastern  schism.  Of  the  We^ 
tern  schism  the  retribution  has  been  Rationalism.  And 
here  we  must  introduce  a  profound  remark  of  that  illustri- 
ous Christian  philosQpber,  Schlegel,  **  that,  considered  in 
its  true  internal  spirit,  and  divested  of  its  outward  garb  of 
oriental  customs,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  will  be  found 
rather  to  bear  a  stronger  affinity  to  the  insane  and  super- 
ficjal  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  aiid  if  that 
philosophy  were  honest  and  consistent,  it  would  not  hesi* 
tate  loudly  to  proclaim  and  revere  Mahomet,  if  not  as  a 
prophet,  still  as  a  real  reformer  of  mankind,  the  first  pro- 
mulgator and  mighty  teacher  of  truth,  and  the  founder  of 
the  pure  religion  of  reason/'  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  we 
have  heard  Father  Faber,  in  controversial  lectures,  touch 
upon  this  latent  principle  of  association  between  Protes- 
tantism (in  its  abstract  foim  and  ultimate  development  of 
Rationalism)  and  Mahomedanism.  And  it  is  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  in  the  precise  proportion  in  which  a  man 
advances  towards  this  development^  he  approximates 
towards  Mahomedanism,  so  intimate  a  connection  is  there 
between  Islamism,  schism,  and  scepticism.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  man  should  wear  a  turban  to  be  in  sub- 
stance a  Mahomedan.  The  essence  of  Mahomedanism  is 
the  absence  of  all  dogma,  and  the  indulgence  of  self, 
except  so  far  as  it  may  be  socially  inconsistent.  Hence  it 
is  that  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  our  day,  Leigh 
Hunt,  is  a  great  admirer  of  Mahomet,  while  he  speaks  of 
our  Adorable  and  Divine  Lord  with  a  cool  insolence  which 
would  excite  our  indignation,  were  it  not  that  in  an  old  and 
gifted  man,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  it  raises  feelings  in 
which  rningle  horror,  compassion,  and  grief.  Now  all  this 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  our  subject.  It  serves  to  account, 
in  a  great  degree,  for  the  sympathy  felt  in  this  country 
with  the  Turks.  For,  among  the  majority  of  our  Protes- 
tant fellow-countrymen,  there  is  this  sympathy.    It  is  not 
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merely  (as  it  may  be  among  many  Catholics)  a  feeling  of 
opposition  to  the  Russians,  but  of  positive  sympathy  with 
the  Moslems.  There  is  the  fellow-feeling  which  makes 
men  wondrous  kind.  There  is  a  hearty  admiration,  an 
evident  partiality ^  a  scarcely  concealed  sympathy.  A  lit- 
tle reflection  must  show  us  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
English  can  sympathize  with  the  Russians.  We  speak 
not  o{ politiccd  antipathy;  suppose  that  did  not  exist,  sup- 
posing Russia  liberal  in  politics,  our  arguments  would 
equally  apply.  The  Turkish  is  a  despotic  power ;  yet  it 
does  not  prevent  the  free  subjects  of  this  country  from 
feeling  sympathy  and  partiality  for  them.  The  reason  of 
their  want  of  sympathy  with  the  Russians  is,  that  the  lat- 
ter are  really  religious,  imbued  with  feelings  of  reverence 
and  veneration^  and  regard  for  traditionary  authority,  epis- 
copal mission,  and  dogmatic  teaching;  regarded  in  this 
country  with  contempt,  as  savouring  of  superstition  and 
fanaticism. 

No  doubt,  to  some  extent  it  is  true  that  this  must  be  so, 
the  Russians  being  in  schism.  But  we  need  scarcely  say 
that  it  is  not  on  this  account  that  our  countrymen  think 
so.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  precisely  the  only  point  upon 
which,  if  at  all,  there  is  the  least  possibility  of  sympathy 
between  them  and  the  Russians  ;  that  they  are  in  scbism. 
If  they  were  not  in  schism  their  reverence  would  be  equally 
derided  as  superstition,  and  their  zeal  as  fanaticism ;  while 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  seen  as  the  disciples 
of  Islamism.  The  sympathies  of  this  country  ar£  either  with 
the  Turks — or  if  against  them,  equally  against  the  Rus- 
sians, except  were  it  is^  avowed  that  success  is  wished  to 
Russia,  on  account  of  its  present  opposition  to  Catholi- 
cism. This,  whatever  the  course  taken,  is  the  opinion 
entertained  by  Protestant  politicians:  they  are  equally 
actuated  by  hatred  of  Catholicism,  and  a  secret  sympathy 
for  Islamism,  scepticism  or  schism.  Thus,  the  writer  of  the 
**  Cross  and  the  Crescent,*'  while  he  exclaims  against  the 
ignominjr  of  England,  now  called  upon  to  wield  the  sword 
of  Islamism  against  Christianity,  and  to  incur  the  ever- 
lasting obloquy  of  fiffhting  with  the  Crescent  against  the 
Cross,  says,  the  orthodox  Greek  Church  has  been  from 
the  earliest  ages  more  unobtrusive  in  its  piety,  and  more 
primitive  in  its  practice  than  any  other  of  the  Christian 
Churches,  "considers  that  the  present  crisis  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  Roman  Catholic  aggression  against 
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the  holiest  and  most  highly  valued  of  their  privileges/* 
and  goes  on  to  speak  in  one  place  of  the  inoffensive  and 
unencroaching  character  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  ia 
another  place  admiringly  observes  that  strong  antagonism 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  is  one  of  its  striking  character- 
istics :  so  that  with  this  writer,  who  represents  the  view  of 
the  Anticatholic  party  in  this  country,  the  war  ought  to  be 
one  in  favour  of  schism,  not  against  Islamism.  There 
is  another  class  of  writers  who  look  with  equal  horror 
upon  Islarnism  and  schism  upon  religious  grounds;  the 
former  for  its  having  no  Christian  faith,  and  the  latter  for 
having  too  much  of  it ;  and  there  is  another  class  of  those 
who  oppose  this  war — who  sink  the  religious  view  altogether 
— look  at  the  subject  purely  as  one  of  politics — regard 
Russia  and  Turkey  simply  as  two  despotic  powers — and 
counsel  that  they  should  be  left  to  fight  it  out  and  destroy 
each  other.  One  of  these  writers  says  that  the  Turks 
cannot  be  reformed  without  making  them  cease  to  be 
Mahomedans,  (in  which  Dr.  Newman  agrees,)  and  that 
Turkey  cannot  be  sustained : 

**  Decay  and  decline  are  written  upon  her  material  power,  and 
her  moral  strength  is  a  burlesque  on  the  name.  Humanity 
sickens  and  sinks  at  the  thought  of  allowing  such  a  mass  of  political 
and  moral  corruption  any  longer  to  pollute  Europe ;  she  must  fall. 
God  and  man  are  weary  of  her,  and  all  the  power  of  England^and 
France  cannot  hold  her  up."  The  same  writer  says :  "  Does 
Russia  deal  in  serfs  ?  then  Turkey  deals  in  slaves :  and  if  the 
hardy  sous  of  the  desert  are  oppressed  by  the  former,  the  latter 
openly  sells,  in  the  markets  of  Eastern  Europe  and  of  Asia,  the 
loveliest  women  of  the  world,  the  descendants  of  those  who  once 
ruled  the  most  humane  of  mankind,  the  inhabitants  of  the  finest 
portions  of  the  earth.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  Russians  change 
the  face  of  society  wherever  they  conquer,  it  may  with  equal 
truth  be  answered  that  the  Turks,  and  all  Mussulmen,  do  the  same 
thing  wherever  thej  can,  and  have  done  so  during  all  their  career 
of  barbarity  and  oppression.  The  truth  is,  both  poweris  stand  in 
the  way  of  human  progress  ;  and  as  long  as  the  Czar  remains  abso- 
lute in  Russia,  and  the  Mahomedan  faith  and  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Sultan  continue  intact  in  Turkey,  there  can  be  no  hope  for 
liberty  and  civilization.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  the  defeat  of 
Russia  by  Turkey,  or  the  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  by  the  Czar, 
involves  no  further  consequences  than  the  destruction  of  the  rule 
of  the  one  or  of  both,  we  ought  to  say,  let  them  fight  it  out.  It  is  not 
always  good  when  Herod  and  Pilate  are  friends.  It  is  not  then 
that  any  right-minded  man  would  mourn;  for  all  such  would  rather 
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rejoice  oyer  the  fall  of  both  thpse  powers  ;  but  the  present  fall  of 
Turkej  by  Russian  arms  might  lead  to  consequences  destructive  to 
many  existing  iutcFests." 

And  then  the  writer  instances  the  *' balance  of  power." 
This  is  the  moral  or  political  view  of  your  mere  modern 
**  liberal/'  i.e.  a  man  who  \o6k§  at  events  merely  in  rela- 
tion to  his  miserable  theories  of  human  government,  and 
false  ideas  of  human  enlightenment,  with  the  usual  cant 
about  civilization,  progress,  and  the  like — all  utterly  inde- 
pendent of  religion.  The  immortal  Schlegel  has  very 
justly  said  that  "the  system  of  the  balance  of  power  is 
either  merely  the  substitute  for  a  higher  principle?  or  a 
mere  supplement — a  subordinate  auxiliary  to  the  settle- 
ment of  accidental  questions.  With  the  great  revolution 
which  closed  the  last  century  commenced  an  epoch  of 
intellectual  as  well  as  political  barbarism  and  desolation, 
to  which  the  mere  negative  principle  of  an  equilibrium  of 
power,  however  it  might  be  adequate  to  the  ordinary  rela- 
tions of  civilized  states,  was  no  longer  applicable,  for,  now 
a  higher  principle  of  moral  and  sound  reparation  was 
needed.  In  the  system  of  balance  of  power,  right  and 
wrong  are  not  the  criterion  of  political  estimation,  nor  the 
rule  of  political  negotiations ;  the  great  object  is  the  pre- 
vention of  political  ascendancy :  but  there  may  be  cases 
in  which  right  is  clearly  on  the  side  of  ascendant  might, — 
when  the  cause  of  justice  is  espoused  by  preponderate 
power.  And  in  such  cases,  with  a  total  disregard  of  jus- 
tice, the  system  of  balance  of  power  will  fling  its  weight 
into  the  opposing  scale  merely  to  impede  the  progress  of 
an  overgrown  dominion.*'  He  likens  such  a  system  to  the 
**  false  illuminism"  of  the  age.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  power  of  evil  cannot  be  overcome  by  a  mere  negative 
principle  of  resistance,  but  by  a  divine  power.  "A 
mighty  religious  war,  which  has  shaken  all  moral  exist- 
ence to  its  centre,  'and  convulsed  it  in  all  its  depths,  can 
be  completely  terminated  only  by  a  true  religious  peace." 
The  present  is  on  the  part  of  the  two  principal  combatants 
— really  a  "  mighty  religious  war,"  and  it  is  only  pedantic 
politicians  who  can  expect  it  to  be  terminated  by  the 
miserable  compromising  system  of  *' balance  of  power." 
Between  opposing  principles  there  can  be  no  lasting  com- 

Eromise.     And  as  to  peace — what  concord  can  there  be 
etween  Christ  and  antichrist?  Between  schism  and  scep- 
ticism— between  rationalism  and  Protestantism — between 
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Islamism  and  infidelity — th^re  may  be  compromise — 
between  any  false  systems.  But  between  eternal  truth 
and  diabolical  error— between  Mahomedanism  and  Catho- 
licism— between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross — there  can 
be  only  an  eternal  antagonism. 

What  is  the  present  condition  5f  the  fine  countries  under 
the  Ottoman  rule  has  been  amply  exhibited  in  recent  work?. 
Not  long  ago,  a  writer  in  this  journal,  reviewing  Layard's 
Nineveh  and  JBabylon,  speaks  most  iustly  of  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  condition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as 
"a  record  of  barbarism  which  no  one  can  read  without 
disgiftt  and  horror.**  ^*  The  most  famed  portion  of  the 
world,*'  (he  truly  adds,)  "  is  now  a  desert ;  nor  is  it  likely 
to  improve  so  long  as  it  shall  be  ruled  by  a  bandit  govern- 
ment in  league  with  the  robber;  which  shares  her  spoils 
and  connives  at  her  massacres. ^*^  The  unhappy  Christians 
are  at  once  the  prey  of  the  fanatic  Kurds,  the  robber 
Arabs,  and  the  plundering  troops  of  the  Turkish  rulers.*' 
What  rulers  are  they  who,  instead  of  protecting  their 
subjects  from  oppression,  participate  in  its  profits?  For 
all  the  horrors  inflicted  upon  the  Christian  population 
under  the  Turkish  government,  that  goveniment  is  respon- 
sible, whether  they  are  actually  perpetrated,  or  only  per- 
mitted, by  its  vassals.  Its  rulers,  instead  of  being  pro- 
tectors, are  persecutors  of  its  unhappy  subjects.  In  short, 
its  nilers  are  robbers ;  and  its  rule  one  of  rapine.  The 
writer  we  have  referred  to  most  truly  stated  that  although 
the  Christians  are  not  directly  persecuted  on  account  of 
their  religion  in  Constantinople  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
yet  outside  of  that  narrow  circle,  they  are  most  barbar- 
ously oppressed  and  plundered :  and  there  is  a  party  large 
and  fanatical  enough  to  drive  them  from  the  capital  if  not 
overawed  by  the  powers  of  Europe.  In  a  word,  persecu- 
tion— the  Koran,  or  the  sword — is  the  very  soul  of 
Mahomedanism.  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  alliance 
between  Christianity  and  this  degrading  superstition. 
Well  might  the  writer  express  a  doubt  whether  it  be  either 
right  or  expedient  to  reduce  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the 

*  Dublin  Review,  No.  Ixix.  p.  137.  While  these  pages  are  print- 
ing  we  have  heard  Mr.  La^ard  actually  endeavouring,  in  the  Uou^e 
of  Commons,  to  destroy  the  effect  of  his  own  book,  by  arguing  that 
the  Turkish  Government  did  not  commit  these  atrocities^  but  only 
permitted  them,  and  then  tried  to  punish  them !  What  a  defence !   - 
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earth  to    a  wilderness  for  the  sake  of  preserving   the 
**  balance  of  power/' 

Let  us  requote,  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  talk  of 
Turkish  **  tolerance/'  and  ridicule  the  idea  of  any  necessity 
of  protectors  for  Christians  under  Turkish  rule^  a  passage 
or  two  from  Mr.  Layard's  work : 

"The  Topki'^h  government,  so  far  from  fulfilling  the  pledges 
given  to  the  British  embassy,  had  sent  officers  who  had  grievously 
oppressed  and  illtreated  the  Christian  inhabitants  ;  whole  districts 
being  thus  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery  and  want.  Every  man- 
ner of  cruelty  and  torture  had  been  urged  to  compel  the  suffering 
Christians  to  yield  up  the  little  property  they  had  concealed  from 
the  Turkish  authorities.  There  was  no  tribunal  to  which  theyi 
could  go  for  redress.  A  deputation  sent  to  the  Pasha  had  been 
illtreated.*' 


M. 


w 
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*'  A  body  of  Turkish  troops  had  lately  visited  the  village  and 
destroyed  the  little  that  had  been  restored  since  the  Turkish  inva- 
sion. The  chief  had  been  thrown,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back,  on  a  heap  of  burning  straw,  and  compelled  to  disclose  where 
a  little  money,  that  had  been  saved  by  the  villagers,  was  buried. 
The  priest  had  been  torn  from  the  altar  and  beaten  before  the  con- 
gregation. Men  showed  the  marks  of  torture  on  their  bodies  and 
of  fetters  round  their  limbs.  Fur  the  sake  of  conveying  a  few 
piasters  from  this  poverty-stricken  people  all  these  deeds  of  violence 
had  been  committed  by  officers  sent  by  the  Porte  to  protect  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan.'' 

These  horrors  could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  at  the 
era  of  the  Crusades,  and  certainly  show  that  the  nature  of 
the  Ottoman  rule  is  unchanged.  How  could  it  be  changed? 
The  obscene  and  savage  religion  being  the  same,  how  can 
the  character  of  the  people  be  materially  altered  ?  How 
can  the  superficial,  skin-deep^  change  of  modern  "civiliza- 
tion,** even  assuming  it  to  have  spread  far  into  Turkey, 
(which  it  is  clear  it  has  not,)  eradicate  the  intrinsic  brutality 
of  a  religion  invented  by  the  devil  and  the  depravity  of  a 

Eeople  brought  up  under  its  debasing  influence?  Ma- 
omedanism  is  a  religion  of  ruffianism :  and  can  only  bring 
barbarism  and  blood  wherever  it  stretches  its  accursed 
sway. 

Some  recent  numbers  of  the  Annals  of  the  Faith  supply 
some  extremely  interesting  information  as  to  the  present 
condition  of  Palestine  and  the  oppression  of  the  Otto- 
mans and  the  concourse  of  pilgrims.    One  communica- 
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tion   commences  thus— with  equal  truth,  charity,   and 
beauty. 

*'  The  East,  with  all  its  schisms  and  antique  heresies,  is  a  region 
of  faith.  We  may  form  our  judgment  of  it  from  yarious  points  of 
view  :  but  on  witnessing  the  respect  which  its  populations,  although 
separated  from  the  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  entertain  for  the 
Holy  Places ;  on  witnessing  the  sacrifices  they  enjoin  upon  them- 
selves to  be  able  to  come  on  pilgrimages — often  from  a  distance  of 
five  hundred  leagues — we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
still  remains  in  these  souls,  who  manifest  such  great  piety,  some 
good  dispositions  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  for  a  great  number  of 
them  their  ignorance  and  sincerity  will  be  received  as  an  excuse 
for  their  error,  and  that  God  will  find  among  them  some  of  His 
%Iect.  All  the  Christian  nations  have  their^Tepresentations  in  this 
multitude  of  pious  visitors.  More  especially  at  the  feasts  of  Easter 
the  pilgrims  come  in  vast  numbers  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
East,  especially/  the  Greeks  from  Russia  and  Greece,  the  Armenians/' 
Ac.  *•  They  arrive,  some  by  land,  others  on  bad  vessels — in  which 
they  are  stowed  almost  like  negroes  that  are  transported  into  the 
colonies.  They  expose  themselves  to  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, to  numberless  privations,  and  the  exactions  of  the  Turks  and 
Arabs.''  "  As  soon  as  the  church  (of  the  Holy  Sepulchre)  opened  hy 
the  Turks ^  the  pilgrims  came  to  pay  their  devotion  and  cover  with 
kisses  that  stone  more  precious  than  gold  in  the  eyes  of  Christians 
possessed  of  faith." 

*'When  the  Church  is  opened  by  the  Turks/'  What 
Bacristans  for  a  Church !  What  keepers  of  the  Sepulchre  of 
Christ !  Is  it  not  sad  to  think  that  such  a  place  should  be 
m  such  vile  custody,  and  that  the  pious  pilgrims  of  Chris- 
tendom should  be  subject  to  their  atrocious  "  exactions'' 
and  iniquitous  oppressions  ?  ^ 

Another  of  these  communications  contains  this  grand 
sentence :  '*  Catholicism  and  heresy  will  come  to  a  severe 
contest  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Places.  It  does  not 
seem  impossible  that  the  old  Turkish  empire  may  one  day 
be  broken  against  the  Tomb  of  the  Man- God  !'*  The  writer 
f?oes  on  to  c^uote  the  expressions  of  a  young  French  priest,  a 
pious  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Places.  **  The  Crusades  of  the 
middle  ai^es  are  but  an  episode  of  that  secular  crusade 
which  still  exists,  and  will  only  terminate  at  the  dawn  of 
the  day  when  the  cross  shall  be  finally  triumphant."  We 
think  this  one  of  those  profound  ideas  which  display  the 
union  of  piety  and  philosophy.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  speak  of 
the  Crusajles  as  essentially  mediaeval.  The  particular 
manifestation  was  mediaeval  in  its  character^  but  the  spirit 
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^as  of  all  ages.  They  arose  in  the  eternal  antagonism 
between  faith  and  in6delity, — the  tendency  of  the  one  to 
revile,  the  other  reverence,  whatever  attaches  to  the  Incar- 
nate God, — to  this  antagonism  there  can  be  no  end  while 
the  earth  endures.  So  long  as  Christian  hearts  adore  the 
Mysteries  of  God  made  Man,  so  long  will  they  regard  the 
scene  of  that  Mystery  with  profound  veneration,  and  revolt 
from  the  idea  of  its  being  polluted  and  degraded.  The 
feeling  may  find  expression  among  men  of  one  age  or 
character  in  appeal  to  arms — or  those  of  another  in  appeals 
to  prayer;  the  outward  expression  will  vary  with  the 
ruder  or  the  milder  nature  of  the  national  piety ;  it  may 
take  the  form  of  enlightened  enthusiasm,  or  of  ignorant 
fanaticism,  as  it  arises  in  the  pure  soil  of  the  true  faith, 
or  under  the  tainted  influences  of  schism  and  superstition : 
but  it  has  its  root  in  the  eternal  antagonism  between  the 
diabolical  and  divine. 

**Letu8  thank  heaven,*' says  the  same  pious  writer, 
"  that  the  period  of  cold  indifference  towards  the  Holy 
Land  is  for  ever  past.     We  are  already  far  removed  from 
that  epoch  when  the  representative  of  a  great  nation,  asked 
to  protect  the  Holy  Sepulchre  against  the  invasion  of  schism, 
avowed  that  he  had  no  wish  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  a  few  stones,  and  a  chest  six  feet 
long.     And  yet  it  was  to  enforce  the  right  of  watering 
with  their  tears  this  chest  two  feet  long,  that  our  fathers 
shed  their  blood.'*     Yes,  and  how  many  sainted  souls  are 
associated  in  the  Catholic  mind  with  the  history  of  the 
Crusades !    Who  that  recollects  the   touching  story   of 
la  chere  Sainte  Elizabeth,  as  written  by  tlie  Comte  de 
La  Montalembert,  (to  give  one  instance  out  of  hundreds,) 
can  fail  to  feel,  as  he  recals  the  pious  submission  with 
which  that  beautiful  saint  sent  forth  her  young  spouse  to 
the  crusade,  that  in  proportion  to  the  piety  of  a  Catholic 
heart  is  the  warmth  of  its  zeal  for  Holy  Places  in  general, 
and  for  the  Holy  Places  in  particular.    If  angels  were 
employed  to  remove  the  Holy  House  from  the  revolting 
pollutions  of  the  infidel,  that  it  might  be  preserved  for  the 
veneration  of  Christendom,  does  not  that  speak  eloquently 
of  the  ardent  affection  with  which  Catholics  should  seek 
to  rescue  the  hallowed  scenes  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life 
from  the  same  pollutions,  or  at  least  to  protect  from 
molestation  pious  pilgrims  who  resort  thither  to  satisfy 
Uieirdevotion  ? 
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Men  who  care  not  for  principles,  may  look  witb  con- 
tempt upon  the  contest,  but  it  is  not  the  less  one  which 
will  enlist  the  passions  of  one  half  the  world  against  the 
other.  The  majority  of  men  are  not  rationalists  or  illu- 
miuists,  they  are  likelier  to  be  fanatics:  and  a  war  of 
religious  opinion  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  **  balance  of 
power.*'  If  it  were  a  contest  only  between  the  Greek 
schism  and  Islaniism,  we  should  be  ashamed  to  wish 
success  to  Islamism,  for  we  can  never  forget  that  schis- 
matics are  Christian,  and  ma}r  be  Catholic,  and  that  the 
continuation  of  the  schism  is  in  a  great  degree  the  result 
of  the  foul  domination  of  the  infidel,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  its  chastisement.  If  it  were  a  contest  between  one 
schism  and  another,  the  Greek  and  the  Protestant,  we 
should  find  it  difficult  to  wish  success  to  the  worse  of  the 
two.  But  it  is  not  a  mere  contest  between  schism  and 
Islamism,  or  between  one  schism  and  another.  There 
is  a  contest  between  schism  and  Catholicism.  If  it 
were  only  a  contest  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  we 
should  not  quite  say,  with  the  pamphlet  writer*  just  re- 
ferred to,  that  it  were  well  for  Tboth  to  fall,  because  we 
believe  Kussia  to  have  a  Catholic  destiny  reserved  for 
her :  but  we  do  agree  that  if  Turkey  were  to  fall  under 
Russia,  there  would  be  peril  to  other  interests,  loftier 
far  and  infinitely  more  jnomentous  than  the  miserable 
figment  of  the  "  balance  of  power  ;'*  we  mean,  the  sacred 
interests  of  Catholicity. 

As  to  the  Turks,  there  can  be  no  natural  alliance  between 
them  and  Christians.  "  Their  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
Giaour  and  the  Frangi,"  says  our  contemporary  the  Edin- 
burgh Review f  is  as  burning  as  ever,  perhaps  even  more 
so,  because  they  are  forced  to  implore  their  aid.  The  East- 
ern seeks  Christian  aid,  in  the  sanie  spirit  and  with  the 
same  disgust  as  he  would  eat  swine'«  flesh,  were  it  the 
only  means  of  securing  him  from  starvation/'  Nor  can 
Christian  men,  if  more  than  nominally  Christian,  wish 
anything  but  destruction  to  the  an ti- Christian  power. 
Dr.  Newman,  in  his  emphatic  way,  says  that  "  barbarians 
they  have  lived,  and  barbarians  they  will  die  ;'*  and  with 
his  unsurpassed^  power  shows  that  this  is  a  moral  neces- 
sity. 

**^  Many  things  are  possible  ;  one  thing  is  inconceivable,  that  they 
»hould«  as  a  nation,  accept  of  Christian  civilization,  and  in  default 
of  it,  that  they  should  bo  able  to  stand  their  ground  against  the 
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encroachments  of  Rassia,  the  interested  and  contemptuous  patron- 
age of  Europe,  and  the  hatred  of  their  subject  population." 

The  grand  reason  this  illustrious  man  urges  for  his  con- 
clusion IS,  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  civilization,; 
and  the  Turks,  to  accept  Christianity,  must  cease,  of 
course,  to  be  what  they  are,  its  hereditary  foe.  What  and 
where  are  they  (he  asks)  without  the  Koran? 

While  we  write  these  lines  an  interesting  article  in  our 
talented  contemporary,  the  Rambler,  is  published,  giving 
a  very  similar  picture  of  Turkey  to  that  which  we  have 
presented;  and  powerfuUv  depicting  the  extreme  intoler- 
ance— the  intense  hate — the  essential  antagonism  and  ani- 
mosity with  which  Turks  must  necessarily  in  their  hearts 
— regard  Christianity.  ^  And  at  the  same  time  we  find 
symptoms  of  the  Christian  population  of  European  Tur- 
kejr  rising  against  their  oppressors,  and  of  her  Christian 
allies,  preparing  to  aid  her  in  coercing  them.  Here  we 
see  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  alliance  between  a 
Christian  power  and  the  infidel ;  and  what  a  sad  dilemma 
are  we  placed  in — if  this  is  a  necessary  result  of  resist- 
ance to  Russia.  In  short,  this  is  the  great  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  the  whole  history  of  the  subject — the  fatal  and 
accursed  fruits  of  schism.  To  schism  we  have  traced  the 
isolation  of  Russia,  and  the  spread  of  Islamism  And  in 
the  complicated  difficulties  of  the^Eastern  question  we  see 
some  of  the  sad  results  of  the  division  of  Christendom,  and 
the  destruction  of  Catholic  unity.  We  might  sum  up  all 
we  have  to  say  as  to  the  fact  in  a  single  sentence  of  Dr. 
Newlnan's.  "Had  the  voice  of  the  Popes  been  listened  to, 
there  would  have  been  no  Eastern  question  to  embarrass 
and  embroil  Europe— there  would  have  been  no  Turks  in 
Constantinople,  and  no  need  of  Russians  to  drive  them 
out."  As  to  the  future,  we  can  also  express  our  opinion 
in  another  sentence  of  Dr.  Newman's.  **  Political  ques- 
tions are  mainly  decided  by  political  expediency.  All 
that  need  be  Baid  on  behalf  of  the  Sultan  is,  that  the 
Christian  powers  are  bound  to  keep  such  lawful  promises 
as  they  have  made  to  him.  AH  that  need  be  said  in 
favour  dl  the  Czar  19,  that  he  is  attacking  an  infamous 
power,  the  enemy  of  God  and  man.  And  all  that  need  be 
gaid  by  way  of  warning  *to  the  Catholic  is,  that  he  should 
beware  of  strengthening  the  Czar's  cause  by  denying  or 
igttoring  ltd  strong  point/*     That  strong  point  is,  that 
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Kussia^  as  a  nation^  is  in  earnest  against  Antichrist. 
All  but  party  writers,  or  those  who  have  a  Russo-phobia, 
admit  this.  It  is  idle  to  doubt  that  Russia  enters  into  the 
war  with  strong  religious  feeling,  and  England  and  France 
with  an  utter  absence  of  it,  and  pureljr  upon  reasons  of 
political  expediency.  They  own  it.  It  is  patent  upon  the 
face  of  the  diplomatic  papers.  At  the  same  time,  while  we 
cannot  consider  the  subject  with  such  strong  animosity 
agjdnst  Russia  as  some  profess  to  feel,  and  while  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  illustrious  Brownson  enter- 
tain ideas  of  the  subject  very  similar  to  our  o^yn ;  we  are 
also  aware  that  there  must  needs  be  more  diversity  of  Cath- 
olic opinion  as  to  the  future  than  as  to  the  past,  because  the 
issues  of  the  controversy  are  so  complicated,  that,  as  our 
contemporary  the  Tablet  well  said,  "to  human  eyes  it 
would  seem  that  whichever  way  it  ended,  the  Church  must 
lose — so  it  has  ever  seemed  in  all  human  controversies.*' 
But  so  it  will  not  be, — whatever  the  immediate  result,  we 
have  confidence  that  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Church  in 
some  way  will  be  advanced  by  it,  and  a  firm  belief  that  the 
destiny  of  Russia  is  to  advance  it.  An  empire  so  mighty, 
BO  compact,  and  so  devout,  is  not  to  be  for  ever  the  prey  of 
schism— her  destiny  and  tendency  are  towards  the  East — 
which  wants  some  such  power  to  break  up  the  hideous  fa- 
brics of  Paganism  or  Islamism,  idolatry  or  infidelity — and 
smite  them  in  pieces  wifli  a  rod  of  iron,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  progress  of  Christianity ;  and  whether  before  or 
after  the  work  is  done,  she  will  return  to  Catholic  unity— 
the  natural  reward  of  her  deep-rooted  national  piety.  ^ 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  look  at  the  question  in 
the  light  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  us  all  good  Catholics 
should  regard  it,  that  is,  in  its  bearing  on  the  interests  of 
the  Church.  This  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Church  her- 
self teaches  us  to  contemplate  the  march  of  human  events, 
and  the  fate  of  earthly  powers ;  the  spirit  in  which  she 
instructs  her  children,  on  the  most  solemn  occasion  of  the 
year,  to  pray"Oremus  pro  Ecclesia  Dei  ut  earn  Deua 
pacificare  adunare  et  custodire  dignetur,  toto  orbe  terra- 
rum,  subjiciens  ei  principatus  et  potestates:*'  and  in  the 
litanies  to  say,  "  ut  inimicos  sanctse  ecclesisB  humiliare 
digneris,''  and  *'ut  regibus  et  principibus  Christianis  pa- 
cem  et  veram  concordiam  donare  digneris.'*  In  conton- 
mity  with  the  spirit  of  these  petitions,  it  is  plain  that  Cath- 
olics should  regard  the  pending  contest  witn  this  wish^  tliat 
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any  powers  opposed  to  that  of  the  Church  should  be  hum- 
bled. Unhappily  the  issues  of  the  present  contest  are 
somewhat  complicated.  If  the  Turks  are  animated  with 
a  hatred  of  Christianity,  the  Russians  are  actuated  by 
animosity  to  Catholicism.  And  if  the  Kussians  hate  the 
Papacy,  the  English  hate  the  Church.  If  it  be  desired 
that  Russia  shoiild  be  destroyed  because  she  is  schisma- 
tic, the  same  argument  might  be  turned  against  England, 
whose  influence  is  infinitely  more  injurious  to  the  Church. 
If  it  be  desired  on  account  of  the  territorial  aggressions  of 
Russia,  we  have  shown  that  they  have  not  been  greater 
than  those  of  other  European  powers — especially  Lutheran 
Prussia ;  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of 
Protestant  England.  ^  W^  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^^^  *b®  bugbear  of  ter- 
ritorial aggressions :  it  is  not  England  who  ought  to  be 
scandalized  at  it.  It  is  religious  aggression — schismatic 
oppression — heretical  fanaticism  which  we  fear ;  and  were 
we  put  to  choose  between  this  and  the  atrocious  influence 
of  Islamism — it  were,  indeed,  a  cruel  alternative  for  Catho- 
licism. Whether  this  shall  be  the  alternative  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  course  pursued  by  France.  England,  as  a 
government,  cares  nothing  for  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
question,  and  though  there  are  many  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  who  do,  it  is  either  from  sympathy  with 
schism  or  Islamism,  and  always. from  hatred  to  Catholi- 
cism. England  is  anxious  only  about  territorial  influence. 
It  happens  providentially  that  the  religious  aggression  of 
Russia  involves  territorial  aggression,  or  it  causes  appre- 
hension about  it.  If  those  apprehensions  were  quieted, 
England  would  not  interpose — or  if  she  did,  it  would  be 
in  favour  of  Russia,  and  from  enmity  to  Catholicism.  How 
is  it  with  France  ?^  Most  of  her  politicians,  or  statesmen, 
are  the  worldly-minded  men,  who,  like  English  ministers, 
care  merely  about  territorial  aggrandisement  and  temporal 
influence.  These  men  would  act  very  much  as  English 
ministers  would.  They  would  at  all  events  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  Churcli  readily,  and  without  scruple,  even 
if  they  did  not  actively  oppose  them.  There  are  statesmen 
in  Prance  who  really  look  only  or  mainly  to  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  Eastern  question,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
influence  of  Catholicism :  who  desire  to  secure  for  the 
Church  fair  play,  and  to  protect  her  just  rights,  and  defend 
her  from  the  insolent  aggressions  of  8chism«    What  sym« 
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pathy  there  can  be,  however,  between  these  and  the  others 
we  need  scarcely  ask. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  the  French  Govern- 
ment commenced  the  negotiations  in  the  East  in  some- 
thing of  a  Catholic  spirit  of  anxiety  and  zeal  for  Catholic 
interests  in  the   Holy  Land,  the  English  Government 
showed  the  reverse  of  sympathy,  and  indicated  something 
very  like  contempt*    Two  years  ago,  the  English  Minister 
wrote,  "that  it  would  indeed  be  lamentable  if  a  serious  dif- 
ference were  to  arise  on  a  matter  so  unimportant  as  the 
question  which  has  been  raised  between  France  and  Rus- 
sia, as  to  certain  privileges  in  regard  to  the  custody  of  a 
Holy  Building  at  Jerusalem./'     There  is  an  ill-concealed 
scorn  here,  quite  characteristic  of  Protestantism,  which,  in 
spite  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  has  never  been  marked  by  "rever- 
ence for  Holy  Places.'*     And  France  only  purchased  the 
co-operation  of  England  by  relinquishing  her  contention  on 
behalf  of  Catholicity,  and  consenting  to  make  the  question 
one  of  mere  policy.    It  is  not  therefore  that  France  is 
combatting  on  behalf  of  the  Church :  she  is  not  a  cham- 
pion for  Catholicism ;  she  merely  unites  with  England  in 
resisting  a  common  rival.     She  has  resigned  her  right  to 
contend  on  the  part  of  Catholicism,  in  order  that  she  may 
oppose  the  pretensions  of  Russia  in  the  cause  of  schism. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  a  imity  of  interest  where  there  is 
no  sympathy  of  feeling.     And  if  French  statesmen  think 
French  interests  involved  in  opposition  to  Russia,  then 
they  may  work  with  England  so  long  as  English  states- 
men think  English  interests  are  involved,  which  will  bo  so 
long  as  India  is  hers.     Still  this  is  a  policy  not  pursued  for 
Catholic  objects ;  the  aim  being  merely  to  obstruct  the  in- 
fluence of  Russia  in  the  East.     Accidentally,  this  may 
tend  to  relieve  Catholicity  from  the  pressure  of  schism ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  stops  France  from  interfering  to 
protect  it  from  the  accursed  influence  of  Islamism,    And 
were  France  in  the  position  of  Russia,  and  contending  for 
Catholicism  as  Russia  is  now  for  schism,  England  and 
Russia  would  be  infallibly  leagued  against  her.    It  is  not 
easy,  then,  to  feel  sympathy  for  the  spirit  in  which  the 
allies  enter  on  the  contest.     One  can  only  hope  that  the 
issues  may  be  overruled  by  Providence  to  the  good  of 
the  Church.    Were  it  otherwise,  and  were  it  only  a  ques- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  of  Russia  to  Turkey,  we  should 
uot  hesitate  earnestly  to  deprecate  what  we  should  deem 
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a  sad  catastrophe  to  Christendom*  Schismatic  though 
she  be,  Russia  is  still  Christian;  and  if  she  be  not  Catho- 
lic, we  cannot  but  recollect  the  language  of  Lacordaire, 
that  she  is  schismatic,  so  to  speak,  by  accident  And 
the  history  of  the  last  three  centuries,  which  we  have 
hastily  reviewed,  shows  that  Russia  has  been  a  valuable 
bulwark  for  Christendom  against  the  foul  fanaticism 
of  Mahomedanism.  Moreover,  the  contest  between  the 
internal  state  and  the  social  progress  of  the  two  em- 
pires exhibits  proudly  the  infinite  superiority  of  Chris- 
tianity, (even  under  the  disadvantages  of  schism,)  to 
the  debasing  influence  of  Islamism.  Most  unchristian 
would  it  be  to  desire  evil  to  such  an  empire  as  that  of 
Russia.  Rather  would  we  cherish  the  hope  that  she  is 
reserved  for  a  nobler  destiny,  for  which  her  compact 
power  and  enormous  extent  so  well  fit  her — the  destiny 
of  aiding  in  the  final  triumphs  of  the  Church,  and  of  pro- 
moting, by  her  return  to  Catholic  unity,  the  realizations 
of  the  grand  prediction  of  Le  Maistre,  that  one  day 
Europe  and  Asia  shall  say  High  Mass  together  under  the 
dome  of  Santa  Sophia. 


Art,  V. — Hansard*8  Parliamentary  Debates,     Session,  1854.    Parts 
L  and  II.  ** 

MANY  persons  fancy  that  the  introduction  of  manufac- 
tures would  be  the  best  means  of  remedying  our  sad 
condition.  This  is  a  mistake.  As  cheapness  is  the  main 
cause  of  success  in  trade,  we  cannot  compete  with  those 
who  are  already  in  possession  of  the  market,  and  have 
thousands  of  millions  sunk  in  the  erection  of  buildings, 
machinery,  and  other  appliances,  and  a  people  accus- 
tomed^ to  the  vocation,  until  we  can  supply  as  good 
an  article  for  less  money.  This  we  cannot  do  unless 
we  have  the  materials  which  go  to  compose  it,  cheaper, 
or  a  cheaper  supply  of  food  for  the  men  who  work  it  up, 
or  skilled^  and  unskilled  labour  cheaper,  or  facilities  for 
working  it  up  more  cheaply,  or  conveying  it  by  land  or 
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water  carriage  to  market  more  cheaply,  or  there  exchang- 
ing it  more  cheaply,  and  above  all,  are  left  by  law  perfectly 
free  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  natural  or  artificial  advan- 
tages of  our  position.  We  do  not  pretend  to  specify  all 
the  elements  of  manufacturing  success;  but  in  proportion 
as  we  want  the  above,  are  our  chances  of  failure.  Take, 
for  instance,  our  linen  trade.  Few  would  wear  cotton 
shirts  if  they  could  get  a  better  article,  linen  shirts,  at  the 
same  price ;  but  we  cannot  supply  them  at  the  same  price 
till  the  cultivation  of  flax  is  so  extended  that  it  will  be  as 
cheap  here  as  cotton  is  in  England,  and  food,  coals,  iron, 
and  labour  (skilled  and  imskilled)  are  as  cheap  here  as 
there,  and  we  have  equal  facilities  as  the  manufacturers  of 
England  by  roads,  railways,  canals,  rivers,  and  shipping, 
for  "  buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest 
market"  at  home  and  abroad.  In  order  to  secure  tliese 
elements  of  success,  the  obvious  and  natural  course  is^  to 
commence  by  tilling  our  soil,  working  our  mines,  fishing 
our  waters,  navigating  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  improv- 
ing our  roads,  and  above  all,  not  giving  away  our  labourers 
for  nothing  to  our  competitors. 

A  cheap  supply  of  food  and  of  the  raw  materials  of  manu- 
facture is  the  first  essential  element  of  success.  It  was 
such  a  supply  that  was  the  cause  of  our  success,  when,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  were  driving 
the  English  manufacturers  and  fishermen  out  of  all  the 
markets  where  we  were  allowed  by  law  to  compete  with 
them.  This  is  confessed  in  the  plainest  possible  terms  in 
the  address  of  the  English  House  of  Lords,  to  William 
IIL,  in  1698,. wherein  they  represent: 

*'  That  the  growing  manufacture  of  cloth  in  Ireland,  both  hy  the 
cheapness  of  all  sorts  of  necessaries  for  life^  and  goodness  of  maieriails 
for  making  all  manner  of  cloth,  doth  invite  your  subjects  of  England^ 
vnth  their  families  and  servants^  to  leave  their  habitations^  to  settle  there 
to  the  increase  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland,  which  makes  your 
lojal  subjects  in  this  kingdom  very  apprehensive*  that  the  forther 
growth  of  it  may  greatly  prejudice  the  said  manufacture  here,  by 
tjohich  the  trade  of  this  nation  and  the  valu>e  of  lands  toill  very  mucA 
decrease^  and  the  numbers  of  your  people  be  much  lessened  heref*  and 
beseech  bis  majestj  to  declare  to  his  subjects  in  Ireland,  **  that  the 
growth  and  increase  of  the  woollen  manufacture  there,  hath  long, 
and  will  ever  be  looked  upon  with  great  jealousy,*'  &c.  &c. — L.  J. 
p.  314. 

And  thereupon  the  parliament  take  measures  accordingly^ 
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for  the  suppression  of  this  dangerous  manufacture,  by  the 
penalties  of  fine,  confiscation,  imprisonment,  and  transpor- 
tation; the  preamble  of  the  Act  10  W.  III.,  c.  16. 
reciting : — 

*'  Forasmuch  as  wool  and  woollen  manufactures  of  cloth,  serge, 
baxeSf  kersejs,  and  other  stuffs  made  or  mixed  with  wool,  are  the 
ffreatest  and  most  profitable  commodities  of  this  kingdom,  on  which  the 
value  of  lands  and  the  trade  of  the  nation  do  chiefly  depend,  and 
whereas  great  quantities  of  the  like  manufactures  have  of  late  heen 
made,  and  are  daily  increasing  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  in  the 
JEnglidi  f)lant€Uions  in  America,  and  are  exported  from  thence  to  foreign 
markets,  heretofore  supplied  from  England,  which  will  inevitably  tend  to 
sink  the  value  of  lands,  and  tend  to  the  ruin  of  the  trade  and  woollen 
manufactures  of  this  kingdom.** 

ThOT  had  previously  prohibited  us  in  1663,  from  exporting 
to  England  or  any  of  her  colonies,  and  by  this  Act  they 
prohibited  us  from  exporting,  our  woollen  manufactures  to 
any  market  whatever,  except  **the  few  wool  ports  in 
England  where  they  were  liable  to  duties  which 
amounted  to  a  prohibition/^  ^^  So  with  regard  to  our 
fisheries.  In  1673,  Sir  William  Temple,  in  a  letter  review- 
ing^ the  resources  of  the  country,  spoke  of  them  as  nearly 
extinct,  and  considered  the  main  obstacles  to  their  defte- 
lopment  to  be  the  want  of  people  caused  by  the  wars  and 
plagues  of  the  three  preceding  reigns,  and  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  provisions :,  hut  in  1698  the  English 
fishermen  were  obliged  to  imitate  the  woollen  drapers, 
and  to  petition  for  protection  against  us,  the  fisher- 
men of  rolkstone  complaining  that  *'  the  said  town  solely 
depends  upon  the  fishing  trade,  and  chiefly  on  herrings 
caught  in  Yarmouth  seas,  which  they  are  like  to  lose 
by  the  Irish  catching  herrings  at  Waterford  and  Wex- 
ford, and  sending  them  to  the  Straits,  and  thereby  fore- 
stalling and  ruining  the  Petitioners^  market/'  and  those 
of  Aldborough  complaining,  "  That  formerly  the  Peti- 
tioners had  a  considerable  trade  in  selling  herrings  for  ex- 
portation ;  but  of  late  great  quantities  have  been  caught 
m  Ireland  at  a  small  charge,  where  they  sell  them  for  a 
fourth  part  of  the  charge  the  petitioners  are  at  in  taking 
them,  and  from  thence  they  are  exported  to  the  Straits 


*  Lord  ShefSeld*8  Ohservations  on  the  Manufactures,  Trade,  and 
Present  State  of  Ireland,  p.  151. 
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and  other  places,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  trade  of  this  kifig« 
dom/'*'^ 

Generalities  are  suspicious,  and  do  not  convince  sob^r, 
reflecting  people  —  and  therefore  we  enter  into  theser 
details  merely  as  instances  of  the  general  system  to 
which  English  traders  were  obliged  to  resort.  In  shorty 
they  saw  that  while  we  had  food  and  materials  cheaper 
than  they,  and  eoual  facilities  of  access  to  home  and 
foreign  markets,  tney  could  not  compete  with  us,  and 
therefore  they  prohibited  us  by  acts  of  parliament  from, 
exporting  any  of  our  manufactures  to  the  colonies,  or  to 
any  market  frequented  by  them,  or  any  of  our  raw  pro-, 
duce  (with  the  remarkable  exception  of  cattle,  the  impor- . 
tation  of  which  the  landowners  enacted  to  be  a  nuisanceY 
to  any  people  but  themselves,  so  as  to  invert  the  settled, 
maxims  of  trade,  and  to  compel  us  to  sell  all  our  suiplus 
of  raw  materials  in  their  own  or  the  cheapest  market,  i^nd 
at  the  prices  they  were  so  good  as  to  give  us— and  when 
they  were  not  quick  and  expert  enough  with  sufficiently 
stringent  acts  of  parliament,  and  we  discovered  some 
loopholes  for  allowing  us  to  exercise  our  industry,  they 
adopted  the  summary  process  of  embargoes,  some  spe- 
cially directed  against  the  export  of  those  articles  which 
wel*could  sell  cheaper  than  they,  and  several  against  all 
our  external  commerce  whatever.  Of  the  latter  kind,  we 
had  twenty- four  between  1740  and  1780,  one  of  them  ex- 
tending over  three  years.  These  efforts  to  deprive  us  by 
mere  violence  of  the  superior  advantages  of  our  position  in 
respect  to  cheapness,  ultimately  became  so  intolerable,  as 
to  force  the  volunteers  to  label  their  cannons*  mouth  widi 

"free  trade,  or /'  and  to  make  their  legislative 

spokesman,  Mr.  Grattan,  state  in  his  celebrated  amend- 
ment to  the  Address  in  1779,  that  **  the  constant  drain  to 
supply  absentees,  and  the  unfortunate  prohibition  of  our 
trade  have  caused  such  calamity,  that  tne  natural  support 
of  the  country  has  decayed,  and  our  manufacturers  are 
dying  for  want ;  famine  stalks  hand  in  hand  with  hopeless 
wretchedness,  and  the  only  means  left  to  support  the  ex- 
piring trade  of  this  miserable  part  of  your  majesty's 
dominions,  is  to  open  a  free  export  trade,  and  let  your 
Irish  subjects  enjoy  their  natural  birthright,'* — and  to 
compel  the  House  of  Commons  to  resolve  unanimously 

♦  Com.  Jouru.  for  1698,  pp.  178—9. 
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"that  it  13  not  by  temporary  expedients,  but  by  a  free 
TRADE  A.LONE  that  this  nation  is  now  to  be  saved  from  im- 

gmding  ruin/*  The  fact  of  the  volunteers,  who  were 
^  rotestants,  and  so  bigoted  as  in  their  two  great  conven* 
tions  at  Dungannon  and  Dublin,  to  reject  a  proposition  for 
restoring  the  franchise  to  the  Catholics,  of  the  highest  and 
wealthiest  classes  in  the  country,  of  undoubted  attachment 
to  the  throne  and  the  constitution,  and  British  connection, 
and  who  had  even  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church, 
as  chaplains  of  their  reginients,  and  marching  with  them 
in  their  cassocks  on  great^  occasions,  and  who,  for  the  mo- 
deration of  their  views,  might  be  considered  the  prototypes 
of  the  Anti-Com-law  League,  labelling  their  cannon  with 
such  a  motto,  and  then  when  they  had  obtained  "  a  free 
export  trade,*'  and  a  sort  of  an  understanding  that  the 
traders  of  England  should  not  again  interfere  with  it, 
quietly  dissolving,  like  the  League,  without  insisting  even 
on  Parliamentary  reform,  though  there  were  amongst 
them,  as  in  the  League,  several  discontented  and  turbu- 
lent spirits,  agitating  for  some  measure  with  that  designa- 
tion, and  though  they  were  one  hundred  thousand  strong, 
consisting  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  in  due  proportion, 
and  well  equipped  and  disciplined,  supplied  in  abundance 
with  all  the  munitions  of  war,  and  there  were  only  six 
thousand  royal  troops  in  the  island,  and  no  money,  to  feed, 
clothe,  or  pay  them,  shows  that  the  injustice  of  these 
attempts  to  defeat  cheapness  by  force,  became  palpable 
enough  to  rouse  the  anger  of  the  most  moderate,  conser- 
vative, and  placable  of  subjects. 

The  removal  of  the  prohibitions  upon  exports  did  not 
revive  our  ancient  trade,  and  from  1780  till  the  present 
day,  every  imaginable  contrivance  for  that  purpose,  (except 
the  plain  and  obvious  one,)  has  been  resorted  to;  bounties, 
import  duties  upon  English  and  foreign  goods,  combina- 
tions  to  use  only  Irish  manufactures,  &c.,  and  every  one  of 
them  has  failed.  In  fact  it  is  as  useless  for  people  who  can- 
not maintain  their  fallacies  by  force,  to  attempt  to  prevent 
water  from  finding  its  level,  as  trade  from  flowing  in  the 
channel  of  cheapness.  It  is  further  absolutely  unjust  to  ask 
a  fanner  to  paya  shilling  more  for  an  article,  said  to  have 
been  made  m  Dublin,  than  he  need  pay  for  one  admitted 
to  have  been  made  in  London.  It  is  a  levying  of  black- 
mail or  charity  off  him  under  a  delusion  of  patriotism,  and 
can  be  of  no  real  utility.    Moreover,  in  a  poor  miserable 
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country  like  ours  the  farmer  will  often  have  no  choice, 
but  ''must  cut  his  cloth  according  to  his  measure. 
Patriotic  self-denying  eflforts  of  this  Kind  may  for  awhile 
lend  an  appearance  of  success  to  a  new  manufacture,  but 
they  must  in  time  relax,  and  the  manufacture  will  then 
fail — ^for  you  can  no  more  change  the  laws  of  nature  than 
those  of  trade ;  and  one  of  these  is  that  '^  he  that  can  sell 
a  commodity  cheapest,  shall  certainly  have  the  trade  of 
that  commodity.'^  Most  of  the  efiTorts  to  revive  manufac- 
tures have  been  made  in  Dublin.  But  Dublin  has  not 
any  of  the  advantages  of  cheapness.  From  its  local  i>osi- 
tion,  and  being  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  the  resort  of  all  the  classes  that  con- 
sume more  than  they  produce,  food,  materials,  and  labour 
must  be  dearer  there  than  anywhere  else  in  Ireland.  So 
far  as  can'iage  is  concerned,  the  English  trader  will  be  as 
well  off  in  respect  of  cheapness,  as  the  carriage  by  sea  is  so 
trifling,  and  as  to  the  inland  markets  he  is  already  in  pos- 
session of  them,  and  the  carriage  to  them  costs  him  as 
little  as  it  does  his  Dublin  rival ;  and  if  the  latter  seeks 
a  foreign  market  he  is  at  a  great  disadvantage,  as  the 
duties  are  considerably  higher  on  ships  going  from  Dublin 
to  foreign  ports,  than  on  those  going  to  EIngland  or  coast- 
wise ;  and  there  are  no  such  differential  duties  in  England. 
These  abortive  efforts  in  Dublin  are  prejudicial  to  the 
nation,  as  they  lead  to  the  notion  that  we  could  not,  on 
equal  terms,  compete  withj  England.  But  begin  with  the 
beginning  and  create  again,  as  you  did  before,  cheapness 
of  all  sorts  of  necessaries  of  life,  and  goodness  of  materials 
for  making  all  manner  of  articles,  and  you  will  have  manu- 
factures reappear  in  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Mallow,  Doneraile, 
Fermoy,  Kilmallock,  Bandon,  Bantry,  Tralee,  Athlone, 
Nayan,  ckc,  &c,,  as  the  centres  and  capitals  of  thriving 
agricultural  districts—and  in  Dublin  as  the  capital  and 
emporium  of  a  thriving  nation;  and  possibly  English 
manufacturers  again  confessing,  in  addresses  to  the  Crown, 
and  Acts  of  Parliament,  their  incompetence  to  struggle  with 
the  cheapness  of  our  victuals,  and  goodness  of  our  mar 
terials.  Whereas,  if,  while  we  are  importing  Indian  meal, 
and  the  worst  of  Scotch  salt  hake  and  herrings,  and  our 
people,  in  the  terms  of  Mr.  Grattan's  resolution,  are 
y  dying  of  want,  and  famine  stalks  through  the  land  hand 
in  hand  with  hopeless  wretchedness,^'  and  our  lands  are 
waste,  our  mines  unworked,  and  myriads  of  fish  pass  around 
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our  coast  untouched,  we  were  to  attempt  to  establish 
manufactures  on  an  extensive  scale,  in  competition  with 
England,  we  should  fail,  as  we  have  failed  since  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century ;  because  we  could  not  sell  cheaper 
than  those  who  are  already  in  possession  of  the  market^ 
and  the  only^  eflect  of  our  efforts,  while  they  should  last, 
would  be  to  increase  the  quantity  of  goods  manufactured, 
without  increasing  the  number  or  means  of  the  consumers, 
and  so  proportionably  to  diminish  wages  and  profits  here  and 
in  England,  and  virtually  to  put  off  to  a  remote  period  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  in  a  natural,  and  profitable, 
and  piermanent  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  begin 
by  raising  on  our  own  soil,  and  catching  on  our  own  shores 
such  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  that  we  may  export 
instead  of  importing,  we  turn  the  tide  of  trade  ana  popula- 
tion, and  froin  our  superabundance  may  either  establish 
manufactures  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  that  super- 
abundance, or  take  a  greater  portion  of  English  manu- 
factured goods,  and  prosecute  more  extensively  and 
vigorously  our  own  trade  of  producing  food,  and  so  serve 
both  them  and  ourselves  by  tne  reciprocal  exchange  of  our 
respective  superfluities.  This  course,  in  addition  to  being 
the  most  natural,  has  this  advantage,  that  it  secures  to  the 
people  that  first  object  of  all  political  arrangements — a 
sumciency  of  food — whereas  by  engaging  them  in  manufac- 
tures, you  diminish  the  numbers  employed  in  raising  food, 
and  so  increase  the  chances  of  their  perishing  for  want  of 
it,  while  they  are  employed  in  the  experiment  of  producing 
articles  which  cannot  serve  as  food,  and  which  they  may 
not  be  able  to  exchange  for  it. 

There  is  a  sort  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  manufactures,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  wealth  of  England  being  com- 
monly attributed  to  them ;  but  Adam  Smith  thiiiks  that 
the  laws  and  customs  of  that  country,  in  relation  to  the 
tenure  of  land,  "  so  favourable  to  the  yeomanry,  have 
contributed  more  to  the  present  grandeur  of  England  than 
all  their  boasted  regulations  of  commerce  taken  together.'* 
That  eminent  authority  shows,  by  the  exaniple  of  America 
and  other  countries,  that  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  good 
land,  and  liberty  to  till  it  for  their  own  benefit,  are  the 
principal  causes  of  the  rapid  prosperity  of  states,  and  that 
the  natural  course  which  we  have  been  indicating  is  the 
one  for  such  a  nation  as  this  to  pursue.    He  says : 
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*'  No  equal  capital  puts  in  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  prodao- 
live  labour  than  that  of  the  farmer.  Not  only  his  laboaring 
servants  but  his  labouring  cattle  are  productive  labourers,  la 
agriculture,  too,  Nature  labours  along  with  man,  and  tliough  her 
labour  costs  no  expense,  its  produce  has  its  ralue,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  most  expensive  workman No  equal  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labour  employed  in  manufactures,  can  ever  occasion  so 
great  reproduction.  In  them  nature  does  nothing  ;  man  does  all: 
and  the  reproduction  must  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  agents  that  occasion  it.  The  capital  employed  in  agriculture, 
therefore,  not  only  puts  in  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  productive 
labour  than  any  equal  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  bat  ia 
proportioa,  too,  to  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  which  it  em- 
'  ploys,  it  adds  a  much  greater  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country,  to  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of 
its  inhabitants  :   **  Of  aU  the  ways  in  which  a  capital  can  he  employed^ 

U  is  by  far  the  most  advantageous  to  society The  revenue  of  all 

the  inhabitants  of  the  country  is  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour.  It  has  been 
the  principal  cause  of  the  rapid  progress  of  our  own  colonies  to- 
wards wealth  and  greatness,  that  almost  their  whole  capital  hare 
hitherto  been  employed  in  agriculture.  They  have  no  manafao- 
tures,  those  household  and  coarser  manufactures  excepted,  which  neoss- 
sarily  accompany  the  progress  of  agricuUure,  and  which  are  the  work 

of  the  women  and  children  in  every  private  family.... Were  the 

Americaus  by  combination  or  any  other  sort  of  violence  to  stop  the 
importation  of  European  manufactures,  and  thus  by  giving  a  monopoly 
to  such  of  their  own  countrymen  as  could  manufacture  the  like  goods^ 
divert  any  considerable  part  of  their  capitals  into  this  employment^  they 
would  retard  instead  of  accelerating  the  further  increase  of  tneir  annucd 
produce,  and  would  obstruct  instead  of  promoting  the  progress  of  their 

country  towards  real  wealth  and  greatness.'^ '*  As  subsistence  is 

in  the  nature  of  things  prior  to  conveniency  and  lazary,  so  the 
industry  which  procures  the  former  must  be  prior,  to  that  which 
min'sters  to  the  latter.  The  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
country,  therefore,  which  affords  subsistence,  must  necessarily  be 
prior  to  the  increase  of  the  town  which  furnishes  only  the  means, 
of  conveniency  and  luxury.  It  is  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country^ 
or  what  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the  cultivators,  that  consti- 
tutes the  subsistence  of  the  toicn,  which  can  therefore  increase  only  witii 

tJve  increase  of  the  surplus  produce. The  most  efifcctual  expedient 

for  raising  the  value  of  that  surplus  produce,  for  encouraging  its 
increase,  and  consequently  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the 
land,  would  be  to  allow  the  most  perfect  freedom  to  the  trade  of  all 
mercantile  nations.  This  perfect  freedom  of  trade  would  be  the 
most  effectual  expedient  for  supplying  them  in  due  time  with  all 
the  artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  whom  they  want  at 
home :  and  for  the  filling  up  ia  the  propcrest  and  most  advantage- 
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oufl  manner  that  rerj  important  yoid  which  is  felt  there.  The  con* 
tinnal  increase  of  the  surplus  produce  of  their  land  would  in  due 
time  create  a  greater  capital  than  what  would  be  employed  with  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  the  improyement  and  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and  the  surplus  part  of  it  would  naturally  turn  itself  to  the 
employment  of  artificers  and  manufacturers  at  home.  But  these 
artificers  and  manufacturers  finding  at  home  both  the  materials  of 
their  work  and  the  fund  of  their  subsistence,  might  immediately, 
even  with  much  less  art  and  skill,  be  able  to  work  as  cheap  as  the 
little  artificers  and  mauufacturers  of  such  mercantile  states  who 
had  both  to  bring  from  a  greater  distance.  Even  though  from 
want  of  art  and  skill'they  might  not  for  some  time  be  able  to  work 
as  cheap,  yet,  finding  a  marfcet  at  home,  they  might  be  able  to  sell 
their  work  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  artificers  and  manufacturers 
of  such  mercantile  states  which  could  not  be  brought  to  that  mar- 
ket but  from  so  great  a  distance :  and,  as  their  art  and  skill  im- 
proved, they  would  be  soon  able  to  sell  it  cheaper.  The  artificers 
and  manu^cturers  of  such  mercantile  states,  therefore,  would 
immediately  be  rivalled  in  the  market  of  those  landed  nations,  and 
soon  after  undersold  and  jostled  out  of  it  altogether.  The  clieap- 
ness  of  the  manufactures  of  those  landed  nations,  in  consequence 
of  the  gradual  improvements  of  art  and  skill,  would,  in  due  time, 
extend  their  sale  beyond  the  home  market,  and  carry  them  to  many 
foreign  markets,  from  which  they  would  in  the  same  manner  gradu- 
ally jostle  out  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  such  mercantile 

nations In    the  exportation  of  the  produce  of   their  own 

conntrv,  the  merchants  of  a  landed  nation  would  have  an  advan- 
tage of  the  same  kind  over  those  of  mercantile  nations,  which  its 
artificers  and  manufacturers  had  over  tlie  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers of  such  nations  :  the  advantage  of  finding  at  home  that 
cargo  and  those  stores  and  provisions  which  the  others  were  obliged 
to  seek  for  at  a  distance.  With  inferior  art  and  skill  in  navigation^ 
therefore,  they  would  be  able  to  sell  that  cargo  as  cheap  in  foreign 
markets,  as  the  merchants  of  such  mercantile  nations,  and  with 
equal  art  and  skill  they  would  be  able  to  sell  it  cheaper.  They 
would  soon,  therefore,  rival  those  mercantile  nations  in  this  branch 
of  foreign  trade,  and  in  due  time  would  jostle  them  out  of  it  alto- 
gether."-pp.  242-62—444. 

We  have  quoted  at  this  length  these  passages  from  this 
great  political  economist  as  they  exactly  represent  the 
ancient  policy  of  this  country  under  the  native  or  Brehon 
laws,  and  also,  indeed,  under  the  common  law  of  England 
up  to  1661,  and  it  was  this  policy,  notwithstanding  some 
deviation  from  it  then— which  led  to  that  cheapness  of 
food,  and  goodness  of  materials,  and  success  in  manufac* 
lures  of  which  Kniflish  traders  were   so  jealous*    We 
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confess  to  a  great  prejudice  in  favour  of  any  course 
which  we  find  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  or  Brehon 
laws ;  for  on  the  coolest  and  most  impartial  consideration 
of  our  history,  we  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  under  them 
our  lands  were  cultivated  to  the  highest  hill-tops — our 
mines  worked  to  an  extent  of  which,  those,  who  have  not 
carefully  looked  into  the  question,  have  no  conception— 
our  fisheries  were  followed  as  a  source  of  national  wealth 
and  power,  next  only  in  importance  to  our  agriculture, 
our  imports  (free  imports)  ot  all  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  life  were  in  full  proportion  to  the  market 
prepared  for  them  by  this  development  of  our  natural 
resources,  and  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  Italian  poet  of  the  tenth 
century,  quoted  by  O'Halloran* 

**  Far  westward  lies  an  isle  of  ancient  fame^ 
By  nature  blessed,  and  Scotia  is  her  name 
Enrolled  in  books.     Ezhaustless  is  her  store 
***  Of  vein  J  silver  and  of  golden  ore : 

Her  fruitful  soil  for  ever  teems  with  wealth, 
With  gems  her  waters  and  her  air  with  heidth, 
Her  waving  furrows  jield  with  bending  corn. 
And  arts  and  arms  her  envied  sons  adorn." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  under  them  we  had  no  periodical 
famines.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  Adam  Smith  says, 
that  we  can  have  no  manufactures  till  our  farmers  have  a 
surplus  produce  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  their  main- 
tenance and  employment,  and  they  cannot  have  that 
surplus  except  by  accident,  and  for  a  short  time,  so  long 
as  they  are  the  tenants  at  will  of  other  people,  who,  when 
they  find  them  in  possession  of  the  surplus,  can  appropriate 
it  to  themselves,  and  make  them  work  for  their  bare  main- 
tenance, or  in  their  caprice  clear  them  off  altogether.  It 
is  plain  as  any  proposition  in  mathematics  that  we  cannot 
succeed  in  manufactures,  or  even  maintain  ourselves  in 
our  present  numbers  and  position,  but  must  gradually 
disappear  by  emigration  and  decay,  till  not  one  of  us 
remains  unless  we  can  get  some  employment,  the  surplus 
produce  of  which  we  may  certainly  call  our  own,  and  which 
no  man  or  body  of  men  can  take  froni  us.  The  absolute 
necessity  of  such  a  surplus  to  national  prosperity,  is 
demonstrated  by  Adam  Smith  in  this  fashion : 

V  The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages  cannot  incr^a^  but 
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in  proportion  to  tbe  increase  of  funds  which  are  destined  to  the 
pajrment  of  wages.  These  funds  are  of  two  kinds  t  first, the  revenue 
wliich  is  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance, 
and  secondly,  the  stock  which  is  over  and  above  what  is  necessary 
for  the  employment  of  their  masters.  When  the  landlord  accumu- 
lant,  or  monied  man,  has  a  greater  revenue  than  what  he  judges 
sufficient  to  maintain  his  own  family,  he  employs  either  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  surplus  in  maintaining  one  or  more  menial  servants. 
Increase  this  surplus  and  he  will  naturally  increase  the  number  of 
those  servants.  When  an  independent  workman,  such  as  a  weaver, 
or  shoemaker,  has  got  more  stock  than  what  is  sufficient  to  purchase 
the  materials  of  his  own  work^  and  to  maintain  himself  till  he  can 
dispose  of  it,  he  naturally  employs  one  or  more  journeymen  with 
the  surplus,  in  order  to  make  a  profit  by  their  work.  Increase  this 
surplus,  and  he  will  naturally  increase  the  number  of  his  journey- 
men. 

'*  The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages,  necessarily  increases 
with  the  increase  of  the  revenue  and  stock  of  every  country,  and 
cannot  possibly  increase  without  it.  The  increase  of  revenue  and 
stock  is  the  increase  of  national  wealth.  The  demand  for  those  who 
live  by  wages,  therefore,  naturally  increases  with  the  increase  of 
national  wealth,  and  cannot  possibly  without.  It  is  not  the  actual 
greatness  of  national  wealth,  but  its  continual  increase,  which 
occasions  a  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour.  It  is  not,  accordingly,  in 
the  richest  countries,  but  in  the  most  thriving,  or  in  those  which 
are  growing  rich  the  faintest,  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  highest. 
England  is  certainly  in  the  present  times  a  much  richer  country 
than  any  part  of  North  America.  The  wages  of  labour,  however, 
are  much  higher  in  North  America  than  in  any  part  of  England. 

But  though  North  America  is  not  ftt  so  rich  as  England,  it 

is  much  more  thriving,  and  advancing  with  much  greater  rapidity 
to  the  further  acquisition  of  riches.  The  most  decisive  mark  of  the 
prosperity  of  any  country  is  the  increase  of  the  number  of  iU  inhahOanU.^* 
■— B.  i.  c.  8. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  without  a  surplus  produce 
we  cannot  maintain  labourers,  and  without  labourers  we 
cannot  have  manufactures.  Next,  therefore,  in  impor- 
tance to  the  food  question,  and  inseparably  connected 
with  it,  comes  the  labour  question. 

Ours  is  an  odd  and  sad  lot.  Land  and  labqur  are  the 
two  great  elements  of  national  wealth.  The  land  we  keep 
waste,  and  the  labour  we  not  only  give  away  for  nothing, 
but  go  to  expense  in  sending  it  as  far  as  possible  from  us' 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  ^  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you,  gentle  reader,  to  consider  as  a  cold 
blooded  political  economist  the  value  in  ready  money  of 
our  losses  in  this  way  ? 
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Man  is  the  most  costly  and  valuable  article  that  can  be 
raised,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  numbers  raised 
and  kept,  is  the  most  certain  mark  of  national  prosperity 
or  decay.  No  state  can  be  more  wretched  than  that  of  a 
country  which  has  its  supply  of  food  so  nicely  adjusted  to 
it,  that  it  must  raise  a  certain  amount  of  inhabitants  up 
to  the  stage  of  adults  or  labourers,  and  then  must  part 
with  or  give  them  away  for  nothing,  or  send  them  away  at 
great  expense  for  fear  of  their  starving.  Every  adult 
whom  we  send  or  force  away,  or  starve  to  death,  repre- 
sents a  loss  to  society  compounded  of  the  value  of  the 
amount  of  "  surplus  produce,'*  clothes,  food,  fire,  &c., 
and  time  and  labour  expended  in  rearing  dnd  educating 
him,  and  of  the  value  his  labour  would  prove  to  society, 
were  it  so  constituted,  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  and 
employ  him  profitably.  An  author  skilled  in  these  mat- 
ters says : — 


**  The  necessary  maintenance  of  four  children,  it  is  supposedt 
may  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  one  man.  The  labour  of  an  able 
bodied  slaye,  the  same  author  adds,  is  computed  to  be  worth 
double  his  maintenance ;  and  that  of  the  meanest  labourer,  he 
thinks,  cannot  be  worth  less  than  that  of  an  able  bodied  slaye."— 
Wealth  of  nations,  B.  1.  c.  8. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  when  they  sold  each  other,  seemed 
to  have  thought  a  slave  equal  in  value  to  four  oxen,  for 
the  tolls  in  Lewes  market  were  in  this  proportion.  The 
Americans,  who  are  now  in  the  habit  of  dealing  in 
human  flesh,  estimate  every  adult  arriving  on  their  shores 
as  worth  1000  dollars,  or  £208  6s.  8d.  in  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm  of  England.  Our  adults  must  be  more 
valuable  than  those  of  most  other  countries,  for  it  has 
been  found,  Sir  Robert  Kane  tells  us,  by  actual  experi« 
ments  at  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Brussels, 
weighing  them,  measuring  them,  and  making  them  pull 
at  a  spring  dynamometer,  or  "  strength  measure,  that  of 
the  four  races,  English,  bcotch,  Belgians,  and  Irish,  the 
last  are  the  tallest,  strongest,  and  heaviest.^ 

It  is  not  more  than  two  centuries  since  the  garrisons 
and  select  parties  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wexford  and 
Drogheda,  were  sold  to  the  West  Indian  Planters,  and 
English  cavaliers  were  sold  in  market  overt  in  London 

*  Industrial  Besources^  p.  401. 
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to  the  Guinea  merchants.  Until  after  the  American  war, 
kidnapping  for  the  plantations  was  a  profitable  and  respec- 
table branch  of  commerce  even  in  England,  and  more 
especially  in  Bristol— just  as  till  more  recently  the  slave 
trade  itself  was.  What  are  the  great  conquerors  of  the 
world  but  wholesale  kidnappers?  They  put  themselves 
to  very  great  expense,  risk  and  trouble,  in  order,  as  Nim- 
rods,  to  hunt  down  men  and  make  a  profit  out  of  them 
by  means  of  conscriptions,  forced  labour,  customs, 
excise,  tithes,  taxes,  rent,  <fcc,,  &c.,  not  as  squatters  to 
claim  uninhabited  wastes.  Russia  would  not  now  be 
involving  Europe  in  a  war  for  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
if  those  countries  were  wild  wastes.  It  is  the  human 
animals  upoii  them  that  have  given  them  such  value  in 
her  eyes,  and  yet  these  do  not  exceed  in  number  the 
crowds  we  have  forced  into  exile  or  starved  to  death 
within  the  last  ten  years. 

If  we  had  been  able  to  sell  our  *' surplus'*  population 
for  our  own  profit,  they  would  have  fetched  *  their  value 
like  any  other  commodity  upon  some  such  estimate  as  we 
have  suggested.  Indeed,  if  the  system  of  buying  and 
selling  white  men  had  continued,  we  should  be  scarcely 
in  the  condition  we  are  in,  for  the  value  of  the  article 
would  be  then  a  known  and  plainly  appreciable  quantity, 
and  if  we  were  obliged  to  rear  and  give  gratis  to  England 
and  her  colonies  men  and  women,  the  exaction  would 
soon  produce  between  the  two  islands  the  same  sort  of 
feeling  which  the  Lagenian  tribute  of  well-fed  oxen, 
formerly  produced  between  Leinster  and  Munster.  There 
are  two  or  three  of  the  United  States  that  produce  no- 
thing for  export  but  labourers,  and  if  those  States  had 
been  by  some  violent  or  subtle  process  forced  to  give  them 
away  for  nothing,  they  would  have  been  long  since  ruined. 
They  are  not  in  this  condition ;  they  get  in  exchange  for 
the  human  cattle  they  send  away  their  value  in  money, 
or  money's  worth,  which  serves  to  replenish  the  land  with 
the  conveniences  and  luxuries  it  requires,  to  work  the 
mines,  make  roads,  canals,  and  harbours,  promote 
maofactures,  and  otherwise  supply  the  wants  of  the 
society,  and  not  i>ermit  it  to  be  exhausted  by  the  continual 
giving  away  of  its  most  valuable  and  costly  products 
without  obtaining  an  equivalent.  Ireland  is  **  the  breed- 
ing state'*  of  the  British  Union,  but  does  not  get  the 
money  price  of  its  exported  labourers. 

VOL.  XXXVI.-N0.  LXXI.  13 
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You  were  shocked,  no  doubt,  at  Swift's  proposition, 
that  our  poor  should  fatten  and  sell  their  "  surplus  chil- 
dren** at  a  year  old  as  food  for  the  landlords  and  '*  better 
classes,**  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  pay  to  rear  them 
to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  sell  them  to  the 
Plantations,  as  their  food  and  "  rags''  in  the  meantime 
would  cost  more  than  they  would  sell  for.  The  foUv  of 
rearing  them  and  giving  them  away,  never  occurred  to 
him.  As  an  Economist,  he  was  quite  right.  It  would  be 
better  for  the  people,  so  far  as  national  economical 
interests  are  concerned,  not  to  have  any  children,  or  to 
pay  their  rent  with  them  as  the  Dean  suggests,  than  to 
rear  them  and  give  them  away  to  England  or  America. 

It  is  so  long  since  we  have  had  any  dealings  as  buyers 
of  human  flesh,  that  this  view  is  apt  to  shock  and  startle 
us.  VVhile  we  were  manairing  our  own  affairs,  we  were 
importing  labourers  from  England ;  since  England  has 
had  the  trouble  of  managing  our  affairs  for  us,  we  have 
been  exporting  labourers  to  England:  in  short,  the 
balance  of  trade  has  turned  against  us.  Ours  was  the 
dearest  labour  market  in  western  Europe;  it  is  the 
cheapest. 

Adam  Smith  shows  that  the  colonies  of  Greece  prospered 
in  Italy,  France,  Sicily,  and  Asia  Minor,  merely  by  hav- 
ing plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  cultivate  it  for  their 
own  benefit.  The  colonies  of  Carthage  were  also  veiy 
prosperous,  and  for  the  same  reason.  No  dispassionate 
man,  on  caUnly  weio^hiag  the  evidence,  can  have  a  doubt 
that  the  Milesian  colony  here  was  of  Carthaginian  origin. 
That  the  Carthaginians  were  pre-eminent  in  agriculture, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  of  the  Roman  Senate  translating 
and  publishing,  for  the  use  of  the  people,  the  twenty-eight 
books  presented  by  them  on  that  subject.  Their  great 
attention  to  mines  and  fisheries  is  a  matter  of  historical 
notoriety.  From  the  earliest  period  of  our  annals,  since 
the  landing  of  the  Milesians,  we  appear  to  have  paid  great 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  our  lands,  working  of  our 
mines  and  fisheries,  our  rivers  and  seas,  and  to  have  had 
a  large  foreign  trade,  and  from  the  begiiming  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  to  have  had  a  large  importation  of  slaves,  which 
last  circumstance  shows  that  this  was  then  the  most  thriv- 
ing state  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  inasmuch  as  it 
waslthe  dearest  market  jor  labour  ;  for  slaves,  like  other 
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articles  of  commerce,  were  then,  as  now, ''  boughf  in  the 
cheapest  y  and  sold  in  the  dearest  market  J* 

Historians  differ  as  to  whether  it  was  from  Scotland  or 
France  St.  Patrick  was  first  brought  to  us  as  a  slave,  so 
that  from  the  frequency  of  this  traffic  from  those  two  coun- 
tries, it  is  plain  that  labour  was  more  valuable  here  than 
there  at  least,  and  that  consequently  we  were  in  a  more 
thriving  condition.  Our  importation  of  slaves  from  Eng- 
land is  a  matter  of  historical  notoriety.^  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  two  authorities.  Dr.  Lingard,  the  advocate 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  Gerald,  the  Welshman,  the 
court  scribe  of  the  Normans,  and  reviler  of  all  our  institu- 
tions.   Dr.  Lingard  says : 

^*  Before  I  conclude  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  slaves  publicly  prevailed  during  the  whole  of  the 
Anglo  Saxon  period.  These  unhappy  men  were  sold  like  cattle  in 
the  market,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  slave  was  usually 
estimated  at  four  times  the  price  of  an  ox.*  To  the  importation  of 
foreign  slaves  no  impediment  had  ever  been  opposed :  the  export  of 
native  slaves  was  forbidden  under  severe  penalties.  But  habit  and 
the  pursuit  of  gain  had  taught  the  Northumbrians  to  bid  defiance 
to  all  the  efforts  of  the  legislature.  Like  the  savages  of  Africa 
they  are  said  to  have  carried  off  not  only  their  own  countrymen, 
but  even  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  to  have  sold  them  as  slaves 
in  the  ports  of  the  continent.  The  men  of  Bristol  were  the  last  to 
abandon  this  nefarious  traffic.  Their  agents  travelled  into  every 
part  of  the  country :  they  were  instructed  to  give  the  highest  price  for 
females  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  the  slave-ships  regularly  sailed  from 
that  port  to  Ireland,  where  theu  were  sure  of  a  ready  and  a  profitah  le 
market.'' — History  of  EnglantI,  Vol.  i.  p.  351. 

This  traffic  did  not  cease  with  the  Norman  conquest ; ' 
it  continued  till  the  Normans  came  here.  Strongbow 
landed  in  1170,  and  in  H71,  the  council  of  Armagh,  re- 
garding our  buying  and  keeping  English  slaves  as  a  na- 
tional sin,  decreed,  amongst  other  things,  that  all  the 
[English  slaves  in  the  island  should  be  at  once  manumitted. 
Giraldus  Oambrensis  thus  narrates  the  circumstance,  and 
we  translate  the  passage  as  literally,  baldly,  and  plainly  as 
we  possibly  can : 

*'  These  things  being  completed,  the  clergy  of  all  Ireland  being 

*  **  The  toll  in  the  market  of  Lewes  was  one  penny  for  the  sale 
of  atKOZ :  four  pennies  for  that  of  a  slave.'* — Domesday. 
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convoked  at  Armagli,  and  haying  treated  and  deliberated  a  long 
time  about  the  arrival  of  the  strangers  in  the  Island  ;  at  lengtb, 
the  common  opinion  of  all  settled  into  this,  to  wit :  that  for  the 
sins  of  their  people,  and  especially  because  they  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  buy  the  English  everywhere,  as  well  from  merchants 
as  from  robbers  and  pirates,  and  to  reduce  them  to  slavery,  this  dis- 
advantage happened  to  them  by  the  censure  of  the  Divine  ven- 
geance, that  they  themselves  should  now  be  in  turn  reduced  to 
slavery  by  the  same  nation.  For  the  people  of  the  English,  while 
their  kingdom  was  yet  independent,  by  the  common  voice  of  the 
nation,  had  been  accustomed  to  expose  to  sale  their  children,  and 
before  they  would  suffer  any  want  or  hunger,  to  sell  into  Ireland 
their  own  very  sons  and  relations ;  whence  it  can  be  probably 
believed  that  as  the  sellers  formerly,  so  now  the  buyers  deserved 
the  yoke  of  slavery  by  so  enormous  a  crime.    It  was  decreed,"  &c.* 

Since  that  time  the  balance  of  trade  in  this  respect  has 
been  against  us.  Our  Norman  masters  at  once  very 
naturally,  and  properly,  set  about  making  us  produce 
for  their  consumption.  Of  course  they  would  not  have 
come  here  except  to  make  a  profit  by  us.  It  is  quite  ludi- 
crous for  us  to  be  angry  about  it.  If  they  acted  otherwise, 
they  would  have  been  violatinff  all  the  laws  of  trade  and 
nature.  The  effect  of  their  little  aiTangements  was  simply 
this : — We  were  before  producing  for  our  own  benefit — and 
we  were  now  made  to  produce  for  their  benefit.  We  were 
to  go  on  producing,  but  the  *' surplus*'  we  were  not  to 
keep  to  ourselves  as  before,  but  to  hand  over  to  them,  to 
consume  for  us.  We  were  to  be  the  producers,  and  they 
the  consumers.  We  were  to  be  the  labourers,  and  they 
the  overseers  of  the  estate ;  or  if  the  reader  does  not  like 

*  Lest  there  may  be  any  mistake  we  append  the  original.  "  His 
completis  convocato  apud  Ardamachiam  totius  llibernisB  clero  et 
super  advenarum  in  insulam  adventu  tractate  diutius  et  deliberate 
tandem  communis  omnium  in  hoc  scnteutia  resodit  propter  peocata 
scilicet  populi  sui  eoque  praecipue  quod  Anglos  olim  tarn  a  meroatori- 
bus  quam  prsedonibus  atque  piratis  emore  passim  et  in  servitutem 
redigere  consueverant  divinse  censura  yindictso  hoc  eis  incommo- 
dum  accidisse  ut  et  ipsi  quoque  ab  eadem  gente  in  servitutem  vice 
reciproca  jam  redigautur.  Anglorum  namque  populus  adhuc  integro 
eorum  regno,  communi  gcntis  vitio,  liberos  sues  venales  exponere 
et  priusquam  inopiam  ullam  aut  inediam  sustinerent  filios  proprios 
et  cognatos  in  Hiberniam  vendere  consueverant,  undo  et  probabiliter 
credi  potest,  sicut  venditores  olim,  its  et  emptores  tarn  enormi  de- 
licto juga  servitutis  jam  meruisse.  Decretum  est,"  &o. — Giraldoa 
Cambrensis,  c.  28.  Hibemiad  Expugnatse.!' 
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that  phraseology,  we  were  to  work  on,  and  they  were  to 
rule  us,  guide  us,  teach  us  their  theology,  (it  was  they 
introduced  Tithes  here,)  &c.,  and  in  exchange  for  these 
mentid  superfluities,  were  to  take  out  of  the  oulk  of  our 
material  sujpei-fluities  what  they  considered  a  fair  equiva- 
lent. The  immediate  eflfect  was  that  we  had  no  longer  a 
surplus  of  food  or  a  surplus  of  stock,  and  consequently 
the  demand  for  labour  ceased,  and  with  it  the  import  of 
labourerS'-andas  we  were  obliged  to  send  to  England  that 
surplus  portion  of  food  and  of  stock  which  would  have  fed 
and  employed  an  increasing  population  at  home,  we  were 
obliged  to  send  this  *'  surplus'*  population  after  the  '*  sur- 
plus *  food  and  stock.  And  thus  you  will  find,  from  the 
arrival  of  the  Normans,  a  continual  arain  of  population  from 
this  island  to  England.  As,  until  the  reign  of  James  I. 
these  admirable  arrangements  were  confined  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  island,  so  this  drain  was  proportionately 
inconsiderable.  In.that  reign  it  became  so  great  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  conteniporary  writers,  and  especially  of  his 
attorney-general  here.  Sir  J.  Davis,  who  says  that  one  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  system  up  to  that  time  pursued  would 
have  destroyed  the  very  kingdom  of  Beelzebub  if  it  had  been 
practised  there  as  long  as  it  had  been  here.  Since  that 
period,  and  more  especially  since  the  Revolution,  when  the 
jealousy  of  English  traders  forbid  us  to  manufacture  our 
raw  materials,  this  exhaustive  process  has  been  actively  at 
work,  and  we  have  been  sending  to  England  the  surplus 
produce  which  should  feed  and  employ  at  home  an  increas- 
ing population,  and  promote  manufactures  and  commerce, 
and  of  necessity  sending  after  it  the  surplus  labourers  whom 
it  would  have  so  fed  and  employed.  Just  fancy  for  a  mo- 
ment to  what  a  height  of  power,  prosperity,  and  greatness 
this  island  might  have  been  brought  if  the  millions  thus 
driven  out  in  sorrow  and  suffering  had  been  detained  at 
home  to  **  increase,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,'* 
and  to  develope  its  resources  for  their  own  good  and  that 
of  the  empire.  Or  rather  lay  aside  all  fancies,  and  **  cal- 
culate'* like  a  Yankee : — We  have  lost  since  the  famine 
upwards  of  3,000,000  of  people  by  emigration  or  ijremature 
death  through  want  of  food  or  the  other  necessaries  of  life. 
Take  2,000^000  as  adults,  throwing  in  the  other  million  to 
make  certain  of  having  your  calculation  within  the  mark, 
and  you  have,  on  the  American  estimate  of  1000  dollars 
per  head^  aclear  loss  to  society  in  this  island  of  £403,000,000 
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sterling,— just  as  much  as  would  buy  up  the  whole  land  of 
the  country  at  forty  years*  purchase, — the  annual  rental, 
which  was  some  years  ago  £12,000,000,  being  now,  it  is 
computed,  only  £10,000,000. 

Observe,  too,  how  completely  this  country  illustrates 
what  the  Lords  in  1698  foretold  would  be  the  consequence 
to  England  if  we  were  allowed  to  carry  on  the  woollen 
manufacture,  the  subjects  leaving  here  *'  to  settle  there," 
to  the  increase  of  their  manufactures,  "  the  trade  of  this 
nation  and  the  value  of  lands  much  decreased,'*  and,  above 
all,  "  the  numbers  of  your  people  much  lessened  here ;" 
in  fact,  the  English  manufacturers  (for  it  is  they  chiefly 
whom  we  should  blame)  have  contrived  to  reduce  us  to  a 
condition  in  which  we  cannot  carry  on  manufactures,  and 
must  give  them  our  raw  materials,  provisions,  and  labour- 
ers, which  we  ought  to  keep  at  home,  and  convert  into 
instruments  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Our  people  have  been  led  into  their  odd  notions  about 
population  by  the  writers  of  the  country,  in  whose  favour 
the  balance  of  the  trade  is  running.  But  these  will  soon 
confess  its  silliness.  So  long  as  the  drain  from  this  coun- 
try was  just  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  voids  in  the  labour  mar- 
kets of  England  or  her  colonies,  the  system  was  all  right. 
— the  very  perfection  of  political  devices ;  but  when  it  goes 
beyond  that  extent,  and  adds  to  the  strength,  and  wealth, 
and  power  of  rival  states,  such  as  America,  it  becomes  a 
loss  to  the  empire,  and  requires  to  be  repressed,  and  we  now 
and  hereby  undertake  to  foretell  that  before  two  years  more 
shall  have  passed  over  us,  the  country  will  be  filled  with 
Jeremiads  on  the  subject. 

If  we  want  to  succeed  in  manufactures,  we  must  check 
this  drain.  Otherwise,  we  cannot  have  a  cheaper  supply 
of  labour  than  England  ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear.  Sir 
llobert  Kane,  who  has  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject, 
says:  "Whether  for  manufacturing  industry  in  general 
labour  (skilled  and  unskilled)  is  cheaper  here,  is  not  capable 
of  receiving  a  decided  answer.'' — p.  402. 

This  system  we  cannot  check  till  we  secure  to  the  people 
an  employment,  in  which  some  part  of  their  earnings  will 
be  certainly  and  permanently  their  own — until  they  have 
sure  standing-room  on  the  soil,  and  until  they  are  so  com- 
fortable, that  they  will  have  good  houses  over  them,  and 
plenty  to  eat,  drink,  and  wear,  and  a  *' surplus,"  or 
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something  to  spare,  until,  in  fact,  the  farmer  can  be 
described  again  as  one 

*'  Who  eats  his  own  ham,  his  own  chicken,  and  ]amb» 
Who  shears  his  own  fleece  and  who  wears  it." 

For  this  is  the  natural  origin  of  "  the  greatest  and  most 
profitable  commodity  of  this  kingdom,'*  as  the  woollen 
trade  is  described  in  the  memorable  10  W.  3,  c.  10.  It  is 
ludicrous  to  think  of  setting  up  manufactures  for  a  home 
market  of  beggars. 

This  necessary  substratum  for  manufacturers  may  be 
brought  about  by  giving  the  people  Tenant  Right.  As 
we  have  on  former  occasions  laid  our  views  on  this  subject 
before  our  readers,  we  will  not  now  add  a  word  except  to 
say  that  the  towns  have,  in  truth,  though  they  seem  not 
aware  of  it,  a  greater  interest  in  the  question  than  the 
country,  for  the  farmers  may  continue  to  exist  without 
being  allowed  any  "  surplus  produce,'*  whereas  their  hav- 
ing it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  towns. 

The  next  best  means  of  securing  to  the  people  a  perma- 
nent certain  surplus  produce  is  by  restoring  to  them  *'  the 
free  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  sea,'*  as  they  enjoyed  it  two 
centuries  ago,  as  it  is  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  England, 
Scotland,  America,  and  every  country  on  earth.  From 
the  earliest  period  of  our  annals  till  the  Restoration,  we 
had  a  great  fishery  trade  with  the  South  of  Europe.  In 
1653,  when  England  was  paying  the  Dutch  for  fish  caught 
on  her  own  shores  £1,600,000  a  year,  we  were  competing 
with  the  Dutch  in  their  own  markets,  and  in  1654  the  town 
of  Wexford  cured  more  herrings  than  any  town  in  the 
empire  does  now.  Since  the  Restoration  every  conceivable 
sort  of  device  has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  ruin  our 
fisheries — and  the  result  is,  that  our  great  cod-fishery  trade 
is  transferred  to  Yorkshire — our  mackerel  and  pilchard 
fishery  trade  to  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  our  herring  trade 
to  Scotland,  and  now,  while  our  coasts  abound  with  fish, 
and  our  people  are  starving,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  Great 
Britain  about  £150,000  a  year  for  the  salt  herring,  cod, 
ling,  and  hake  with  which  we  relish  our  miserable  meal  of 
potatoes.  Let  us  just  mention  a  few,  very  few  of  iwd 
Acts  of  Parliament  by -which*  this  result  has  been  brought 
about.  From  1734  till  1842  we  could  not  use  any  sea  net 
on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  or  rivers  of  Ireland,  of  less 
than  3i  inches  mesh  from  knot  to  knot,  for  catching  any 
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fish  whatever,  except  herrings,  pilchards,  sprats,  and 
prawns ;  so  that  we  could  not  catch  mackerel,  bream,  gur- 
net, or  any  other  fish  (except  those  four)  that  could  escape 
through  such  a  mesh ;  and  in  fact,  in  1836,  when  a  Com- 
mission of  Enquiry  was  appointed,  there  was  not  a 
mackerel  net  on  our  coasts,  except  in  a  few  remoter  parts 
of  Kerry.  And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  in  1827  another 
act  passed,  reciting  the  above  provision,  and  that  certain 
nets,  called  trammel  nets,  were  used  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
of  less  mesh  than  3i  inches,  and  prohibiting  trammel  nets 
of  any  mesh  whatever,  except  with  the  license  of  certain 
functionaries  in  Dublin.  Our  poor  fishermen  along  the 
coast  found  tranamels  useful  for  catching  hake.  But  we 
were,  and  are  importing  bake  in  large  quantities  from 
Great  Britain.  From  1758  till  1844  we  could  not  catch  a 
herring  with  any  net  whatever  in  the  day  time,  on  any  part 
of  the  coast,  and  cannot  even  now  do  so  with  any  net  but 
a  seine  net,  which  is  used  only  when  the  fish  is  seen  in  fine 
weather  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  From  1778  till  1842 
we  could  not  cure  our  nets,  as  formerly,  with  oak  bark, 
but  should  cure  them  with  tar  and  oil  ;  so  that,  as  it  was 
actually  proved  before  the  Commission  of  1836,  we  could 
not  catch  one-third  as  much  as  the  Englishmen  who  came 
to  fish  on  our  coasts  with  nets  cured  with  oak  bark  ;  and 
the  TAR  AND  OIL  tainted  the  fish,  and  so  burned  the  fine 
twine  of  the  nets,  that  our  nets  could  not  last  more  than  a 
year  or  two,  while  the  nets  of  our  English  rivals  lasted 
twelve  or  thirteen  years.  Just  fancy  in  the  year  of 
light,  1842,  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  prohibit  us 
from  leaving  a  trammel  net  or  any  other  net,  except 
stake  nets  for  salmon  or  drift,  or  seine  nets  for  pilchards 
in  the  water  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  forfeiting 
them  and  £10,  if,  having  set  them  after  sunset,  you 
do  not  take  them  up  before  sunrise,  or  using  a  trawl- 
net  (the  sort  of  net  with  which  one- third  of  all  the  fish 
brought  to  Billingsgate  market  are  taken)  at  any  part  of 
the  coast  prohibited  by  the  commissioners  of  fisheries,  or 
any  net  at  or  across  the  mouth  of  a  bay  or  estuary  contrary 
to  the  orders  of  the  said  commissioners,  or  fishmg  within 
half  a  mile  in  any  direction  of  an  undejined  several  fishery 
in  any  estuary  (5  and  6  Vict.  106) ; .  or  another  Act  in  1848, 
dividing  Ireland  and  the  sea-coasts  and  islands  into  seven- 
teen different  districts,  and  providing  that  no  man  shall 
catch  a  salmon,  salmon- trout,  eel,  or  pollen  with  a  net  in 
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any  district  without  first  paying  a  license  fee,  varying 
from  16s.  to  £5j  according  to  the  effectiveness  of  his  net  in 
every  district  in  which  he  wishes  to  fish,  and  into  which  his 
boat  is  drifted.  Under  these  laws  we  import  fish  from 
Grreat  Britain,  and  our  fishermen  are  flying  from  the  coun- 
try in  thousands.  This  drain  we  ought  to  stop ;  and  it 
can  be  done  only  by  freeing  our  fishermen  from  these 
and  the  numerous  other  odd  restrictions  on  their  industry. 

The  Dutch  were  said  to  make  in  the  height  of  their 
prosperity  £20,000,000  a  year  by  the  fisheries  pursued  on 
the  English  coasts.  Our  coasts  are  equally  well  supplied 
with  fisn.  Before  the  Commission  of  1836  it  was  said  that 
there  were  as  much  fish  between  Achill  and  Galway  as 
would  feed  all  Ireland. 

The  fisheries  would  be  the  best  possible  means  of  pro- 
moting manufactures.  The  Dutch,  by  their  fishericfJ, 
were  said  to  have  had  more  ships  than  Portugal,  France, 
Spain,  England,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  together, 
and  their  herring-fishery  alone  was  said,  two  centuries  ago, 
to  be  worth  more  than  **  all  the  nianufacturea  and  commerce 
of  England  apart,'^  '*  all  the  manufactures  of  France 
apart,*'  and  **  all  the  nianufactures  and  plate  of  Spain 
apart.*'  One  of  the  pamphlets  on  the  subject  exhausts  all 
tne  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  vlescribing  the  various  trades 
and  handicrafts  which  the  fisheries  created  or  employed. 
They  would,  beyond  all  question,  lead  at  once  to  the 
extension  of  manufactures  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
But  they  are  of  themselves  of  far  greater  importance  to 
us.  As  Arthur  Young  says :  **  No  trade  or  manufactures 
can  be  of  half  the  consequence  to  Ireland  that  many  of 
her  fisheries  would  prove,  if  encouraged  with  judgment.*' 
Above  all,  they  would  form  a  domain  for  the  people  in 
which,  as  the  Kev.  Mr.  Duggan,  on  behalf  of  the  fisher- 
men of  the  Shannon  said  before  the  Commission  of  1836, 
their  '*  profits  and  improvements  would  not  be  liable  to 
deductions  on  the  score  of  rent/* 

The  fisheries  in  addition  to  supplying  us  with  food  of  our 
own  taking,  for  our  own  use,  and  perhaps  several  millions 
worth  for  sale  abroad,  would  also  promote  manufactures  by 
supplying  us  with  seamen,  and  pilots,  and  ships  to  take  our 
goods  to  the  dearest,  and  bring  us  goods  from  the  cheapest 
markets.  We  can  never  compete  with  the  English  manu- 
facturers^ until  we  have  shipping  enough  for  our  own 
purposes.    Of  the  17,819  vessels,  and  177,982  seamen  en- 
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gaged  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade  of  the  united  kingdom 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1852,  only  2178  vessels,  and 
13,902  men  belonged  to  Irish  ports. 

The  value  of  the  fisheries  as  a  means  of  promoting 
manufactures  is  thus  well  put  by  Lord  Sheffield  in  his 
**  Observations  on  the  Manufactures,  Trade,  and  Present 
State  of  Ireland/'    London :  1785 : — 

*'  Notwithstanding  the  present  insignificant  state  of  the  Irish 
fisheries,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  in  due  time  they  will, 
among  articles  of  trade,  rank  at  least  third  in  point  of  national 
profit,  and  immediately  follow  the  linen  and  provision  trade.  In 
point  of  general  advantage  thej  might  perhaps  rank  first  bj  the 

great  extension  thej  may  cause  of  the  Navigation  of  Ireland 

The  establishment  of  the  fisheries  of  Ireland  will  of  course  promote 
ship-building  and  greatly  extend  navigation.  Her  manufactures 
will  be  carried  cheaper,  and  in  a  manner  forced  into  countries  where 
they  now  either  do  not  go  or  go  under  ditiad vantages  :  for  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  those  nations  which  h'ave  much  of 
the  carrying  trade,  derive  many  benefits  from  it  more  than  the 
profits  of  freight,  which  however  is  considerable.  It  is  needless  to 
state  tho  number  of  artificers  employed  in  ship  building,  and  the 
many  trades  dependent  on  it :  but  the  fisheries  are  the  first  and  best 
foundations  of  a  marine.  It  is  the  first  stage  :  and  if  the  country 
does  not  furnish  freight  for  a  quantity  of  shipping,  the  fisheries 
will  help  to  provide  it  for  them.'' — p.  151. 

It  will  be  said  that  as  the  Scotch  are  now  in  possession 
of  the  market,  and  can  sell  as  cheaply  as  we,  they  will  keep 
us  out  of  our  own  markets.  But  this  is  not  true.  They 
may  sell  as  cheaply  at  our  seaports,  but  they  cannot  sell  as 
cheaply  at  our  inland  towns,  if  we  conduct  the  fishery  from 
those  towns.  The  system  hitherto  pursued  of  conducting 
the  fishery  from  little  piers  and  harbours  on  the  sea  coast 
is  quite  a  mistake.  For,  first  of  all,  those  harbours  are  the 
dearest  places  to  build,  or  make,  or  repair  boats,  nets, 
sails,  &c.,  as  there  are  few  tradesmen,  and  little  competi- 
tion. Next,  in  such  harbours,  vessels  are  liable  to  such 
injuries  from  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides  and  storms, 
cfec,  that  no  large  vessels  can  be  safely  left  there.  The 
average  cost  of  a  boat  is  £lO  per  ton,  and  the  avera^ 
size  twenty-five  tons.  Who  would  leave  such  a  boat  m 
such  harbours?  Yet  without  large  vessels  you  cannot 
cure  the  herrings  as  the  Dutch  do,  the  moment  they  are 
taken  on  board,  and  cannot  use  the  trawl-nets,  with  which 
alone  you  can  take  cheaply  turbot,  soles,  flounders,  and 
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other  flat  fish.  Next,  when  you  have  the  fish  at  those 
remote  points  of  the  sea-coast,  you  must  send  them  to  the 
inland  markets  by  land,  which  is  the  dearest  mode  of  con- 
veyance, or  re-ship  them,  which  is  another  source  of  dear- 
ness.  Whereas,  if  you  fish  from  the  inland  towns,  on  our 
navigable  lakes  or  rivers,  you  bring  by  the  cheapest  con- 
veyance the  fish  fresh  and  without  injury  from  land  carriage 
or  re-shipment  to  the  inland  market,  which  is  the  dearest. 
What  you  cannot  sell  fresh  is  bought  up  and  cured ;  and 
the  very  offal  becomes  a  valuable  guano  for  increasing  your 

Erofit,  and  fertilising  the  neighbouring  land.  Agam,  we 
ave  other  elements  of  cheapness  which  the  Scotch  have 
not.  The  herrings  come  close  in-shore  with  us,  and  are 
always  certain  on  our  north-west  coast.  We  are  nearer 
the  opanish  and  Portuguese  markets  for  carrying  the  fish 
to  them,  and  bringing  home  their  salt,  without  which  it  is 
impossible. to  cure  well.  No  other  salt  was  anciently  used 
here,  or  is  now  allowed  to  be  used  in  Holland.  Next,  we 
can  keep  our  vessels  cheaper  on  our  rivers  and  lakes — and 
the  value  of  this  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  Yaranton,  who, 
in  pointing  out  as  the  cause  of  the  success  of  the  Dutch 
and  the  failure  of  the  English  the  fact  that  *'*  we  fish  into- 
lerably dear,  and  they  exceedingly  cheap,^'  says,  first,  they 
build  cheaply,  i.  e.,  without  duties  on  timber,  iron,  and 
ship-chandlery,  <fec.,  and  in  large  inland  cities.  Next, 
when  the  buss  is  built,  they  take  care  to  preserve  it  from 
all  storms  and  bruises  whilst  it  lies  at  home  in  harbour,  and 
tiierefore  they  have  cut  rivers  and  channels  for  its  quiet 
repose,  which  requires  not  the  charge  of  cable  or  anchor, 
or  of  anv  person  to  look  to  it  when  not  employed  in  fish- 
mg. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  success  of  the  Dutch 
was  their  making  cut  rivers  navigable  in  all  places  where 
art  can  possibly  effect  it,  and  thereby  making  trade  more 
communicable  and  easy  than  in  other  places,  '  and  having 
so  many  inland  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  not  only  to  keep 
the  vessels  cheaply,  but  to  convey  their  merchandize  cheap- 
ly. If  you  look  to  the  map  of  Ireland,  you  will  find  that 
nature  has  specially  favoured  us  in  this  respect,  if  we  only 
aided  her  a  little.  Thus  she  seems  to  have  intended  the 
Bann  and  Lough  Neagh  as  a  wet  dock  and  canal  for  our 
northern  and  north-eastern  fisheries.  Lough  Erne  for  those 
of  Donegal  (Enniskillen  would  be  an  Amsterdam  if  it  had 
been  inhabited  by  any  people  who  were  subject  to  no  arti- 
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ficial  restriction  on  their  natural  resources)  Loughs  Corrib, 
and  Mask  for  those  of  Galway,  Lough  Derg  and  the 
Shannon,  and  the  chains  of  lakes  connected  with  them  for 
the  south-western  fisheries,  and  Killarney,  the  Cove,  the 
Blackwater,  Suir,  Barrow,  Slaney,  Liffey,  and  Boyne 
for  those  of  the  south  and  east.  If  we  were  to  conduct  the 
fisheries  from  the  inland  towns  on  these  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  their  tributaries,  we  must  be  able,  in  the  course  of 
half-a-dozen  years,  to  undersell  in  those  markets  any  com- 
petitors— and  what  Yarranton,  two  centuries  ago,  said  of 
the  Dutch,  will  now  apply  to  the  Scotch  : — 

*'  Cheapness  is  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  trade,  and  as 
he  that  can  sell  a  commodity  cheapest  shall  certainly  have  the  trade 
of  that  commodity,  so  because  tlie  Dutch  fish  cheaper  than  we  now, 
and  therefore  cau  sell  cheaper,  they  conseqaeotly  liaye  the  trade  of 
the  fishery,  and  by  the  same  reason,  when  we  are  able  to  fish 
cheaper  than  they,  we  shall  carry  away  the  fishing  trade  from  thern 
also,  for  the  trade  must  necessarily  be  there  where  it  is  carried  oa 
cheapest" — p.  131. 

But  we  shall  be  met  with  the  objection  that  a  society  of 
London  tradesmen  has  blocked  up  the  Bann  along  which 
the  Danes  sailed  in  the  eighth  century  to  devastate  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lough  Neagh, — that  an  English  noble- 
man has  "hermetically  sealed''^*  the  Blackwater  which 
was  navigable  to  Mallow  when  the  royal  troops  first 
besieged  that  town  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — that  an 
English  gentleman  from  Preston  blocks  up  the  Galway 
river,  the  Corporation  of  Limerick  the  Shannon,  and  that 
in  short  almost  every  navigable  river  in  the  country  is 
rendered  impassable  by  virtue  of  modern  ffrants^  firom  the 
Crown  or  Scotch  weirs  under  the  6  &  6  Victoria,  c.  106. 
We  know  that.  But  all  these  rights  or  pretended  rights 
were  valued  by  the  proprietors  thereof  in  1849,  at  only 
d6l2,366,  and  thereTore  if  an  efibrt  were  made,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Parliament  might  allow  those  claims  t6  be  bought 
up  for  the  public  good,  and  these  rivers  to  be  thrown  open 
again  as  they  were,  when  we  were  importing  labourers 
from  England,  and  we  had  the  advantage  of  being  under 
the  Brehon  laws,  which  most  strictly  forbid  the  erection 
of  any  obstructions  to  the  passage  of  navigable  rivers. 


*  See  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Dillon  CroLer  before  the  Committee 
on  Irish  Fisheries  in  1849. 
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The  Dutch,  we  are  told,  had  some  other  elements  of 
cheapness  which  we  have,  not  now,  **  easy  ports  in  point  of 
customs;'*  a  lumber  house  for  getting  credit  on  goods; 
a  register  *'  whereby  the  owner  can  get  advances  on  the 
credit  of  the  brigs  and  tackling;*'  good  rules  for  the  curing 
of  herrings ;  "  sufficient  guards  whilst  they  are  laboriously 
drawing  up  into  their  ships  the  riches  of  the  sea;'*  a  court 
of  merchants  *'  to  end  all  differences  by  men  of  their  own 
trade,  that  it  may  be  concluded  with  quickness  and  small 
charge;"  and  a  law  of  limited  partnership  whereby  the 
fisherman  **  who  has  need  of  a  little  money  to  mend  or 
buv  sonie  nets,  or  some  provisions  for  his  voyage,*'  can 
*'  draw  in  a  partner;"*  and  '*  every  man  and  maid-servant 
having  any  poor  stock  may  venture  the  same  in  their  fish- 
ing voyages  which  afibrd  them  ordinarily  great  increase, 
and  is  duly  paid  according  to  the  proportion  of  their 

The  opening  up  of  the  navigation  of  our  rivers  and  lakes 
would  be  another  great  element  of  cheapness  towards  the 
prosecution  of  manufactures.  The  value  of  this  mode  of 
communication  was  well  known  to  our  Carthaginian,  or 
Phoenician,  or  Milesian,  forefathers;  for  so  early  as  the 
sixth  century,  when  it  is  supposed  that  religious  houses 
began  to  erect  weirs  across  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a'supply  of  fresh  fish,  provisions  were  introduced  into 
the  Brehon  Laws  prohibiting  such  erections ;  |  and  it  is 
a  curious  confirmation  of  the  traditional  reverence  for 
those  laws  which  prevailed  to  the  last  moment  in  the 
country,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  a  weir  across  any 
river  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  even  now  the  rivers  chiefly  obstructed  with 
weirs  are  those  of  the  Pale,  the  Boyne,  Lifiey,  Barrow, 
Suir  and  Nore,  or  of  the  districts  granted  to  English 
companies,  or  other  foreign  settlers,  as  the  Bann,  Black- 
water,  &c.,  &c.  The  English  in  En^eflaiyl  are  aware 
of  the  importance  of  water  communication,  and  the 
English  common  law  is^  as  opposed  as  the  Brehon  Law 
to    obstructions  to    navigable  rivers.      In    England  no 

♦  Yarranton. 
t  Sir  John  Burroughes. 
I  We  state  this  on  the  authority  of  that  most  learned  antiquarian, 
Mr.  Curry,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  collating  and  translating 
the  Brehon  Laws. 
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expense  is  spared  for  the  purpose  of  making  canals^  and 
improving  the  navigation  of  rivers.  In  1698  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (for  they  were  the 
principal  movers  in  the  matter,)  were  not  content  with 
preventing  us  from  manufacturing  our  wool  in  competition 
with  them,  but  also  took  pains  to  improve  their  river 
navigation,  and  in  the  preamble  to  the  10  W.  III.  c  26, 
which  is  to  be  found  within  a  few  pages  of  that  most 
ruinous  chapter  10,  they  state  : 

**  Whereas  the  making  and  keeping  of  the  rivers  of  Aire  and 
Calder  in  the  County  of  York  navigable  and  passable  with  boats, 
barges,  lighters,  and  other  vessels  from  a  place  called  Weeland, 
situate  upon  the  river  Aire,  up  to  the  towns  of  Leeds  and  Wake- 
field, in  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of  York,  will  not  only  be  a 
great  advancement  of  the  clothing  trade  of  the  said  County,  but  like- 
wise for  a  public  good,  by  advancing  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
market  towns,  and  all  other  places  situate  near  the  said  rivers, 
and  the  increase  of  watermen  and  the  exlraordinary  preservation  of 
the  kighwai/s,^* 

Sir  Robert  Kane  says : 

**  The  expenses  of  land  carriage  is  so  considerable  even  on  the  heii 
roads  as  to  present  material  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  commercial 
intercourse.  It  may  be  estimated  for  general  goods  throughout  the 
country  at  Qd.  per  ton  per  mile.  Whilst  water  carriage,  including  all 
expenses  of  freight  tolls,  &c.,  never  exceeds  2^d.  The  most  impor- 
tant reduction  in  the  cost  of  transport  is  made  by  the  substitution 
of  water  for  land  carriage.  For  this  Ireland  is  peculiarly  fitted,  the 
extent  of  her  principal  rivers,  and  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
her  lakes  presenting  natural  means  of  communication  such  as  are 
seldom  equalled,  and  the  structure  of  the  central  country  affording 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  canals  not  easily  surpassed." 

An  additional  element  of  cheapness  would  be  the  making 
of  more  railways  and  canals.  We  cannot  compete  with 
England  at  present  in  this  respect,  but  might  make  some 
advances  if  we  could  avoid  the  enormous  pi'eliminary 
expenses  attendant  upon  the  inquiries  before  Parliamen- 
tary Committees.  This  might  be  done  by  eniabling  the 
grand  juries,  or  some  equivalent  local  boards,  to  make  rail- 
ways and  canals  as  the;^  are  now  enabled  to  make  common 
highw^s — or  by  imitating  the  American  system  of  passing 
short  Bills  for  making  them  from  point  A  to  B,  and 
naming,  or  authorizing  the  government  to  name,  commis- 
sioners who  would  be  sworn  to  mark  out  the  lines  ''in  such 
manner  as  in  then:  judgment  will  be  best  for  the  share- 
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holders  and  the  public/*  and  settling  on  the  spot  by  means 
of  a  jury  all  questions  of  compensation,  &c.,  that  may 
happen  to  arise. 

The  common  roads  may  be  made  cheaper  by  adopting 
the  English  system  of  giving  the  rated  inhabitants  of  each 
locality  the  entire  controul  and  management  of  them. 
We  now  waste,  through  grand  jury  jobbing,  upwards  of 
£500,000  a  year  on  roads  and  bridges.  There  is  in  this 
sum  a  large  margin  for  cheapness. 

Much  is  said  about  the  necessity  of  introducing  English 
capita] — but  that  is  a  fallacy.  If  we  import  foreign  capital, 
the  owner  of  that  capital  would  reap  the  fruits  which 
should  reward  native  labour.  We  have  capital  enough 
in  the  country  for  all  reasonable  mercantile  adventures, 
and  it  might  be  made  available  and  cheap,  if  the  farmers, 
shopkeepers,  professional,  mercantile,  and  other  classes, 
who  have  money  lying  idle  by  them,  could  be  enabled  to 
embark  it  safely  in  commerce,  without  risking  the  loss  of 
more  than  they  actually  embark,  or,  as  Lord  Eldon  said, 
imperilling  their  '*  last  shilling  and  last  acre,^  by  assimi- 
lating our  partnership  laws  to  those  of  America,  France, 
Holland,  Italy,  and  every  commercial  state  in  the  world 
except  England,  and  as  some  fancy  to  those  of  England  as 
they  formerly  stood,  and  thus  '*  wedding  capital  to  labour/' 
This  could  be  done  by  an  amendment  of  the  Anonymous 
Partnership  Act,  passed  at  the  dawn  of  our  Free  Trade 
policy  in  1782,  removing  the  few  defects  in  that  statute 
which  have  defeated  the  object  of  its  framers. 

Coal  and  iron  and  other  metals  cannot  be  as  cheap  here 
as  in  England,  till  we  return  to  the  laws  that  anciently 
prevailed  here,  and  now  prevail  in  the  ancient  mining 
districts  of  England,  and  in  every  country  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  We  once  before  called  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  more  of  our  mines  were  worked  before,  than 
have  been  worked  since,  the  Norman  invasion  ;  and  that 
the  surface  workings  of  our  ancient  mines  were  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  Cornwall,  and  that  the  law  of  Corn- 
wall is,  that  any  adventurer  may  enter  on  a  mining  waste 
and  mark  out  a  certain  portion,  and  register  his  claim  in 
the  Stannary  Court,  and  may  securely  work  away  without 
further  inquiry  as  to  title,  so  long  as  he  pays  one-fifteenth 
of  the  produce  to  the  owner  of  the  surface  for  the  ^ime 
being.  Under  such  a  law  as  this  our  mines  were  anciently 
workedj  and  our  island  was  famed  for  its  **  veiny  silver  and 
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its  golden  ore/'  But  by  one  of  tbe  devices  of  Norman 
barbarism  it  was  made  a  capital  felony  here  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  to  "  multiply  gold  or  silver/'  i.  e.,  to  work 
gold  or  silver  mines,  or  otherwise  increase  the  quantity ; 
and  this  remained  the  law  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
James  II.  made  a  grant  of  all  the  mines  in  the  island  to 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  this  also  remained  in  ^orce 
till  the  reign  of  Anne,  when  the  mines  were  all  transferred 
to  the  landlords.  At  the  common  law  the  Crown  could 
authorise  any  subject  to  enter  upon  and  work  a  mine  con- 
taining any  portion  of  gold  or  silver  ;  and  so  such  mines 
might  by  possibility  be  worked.  But  when  they  were 
transferred  to  the  landlords,  and  these  were  subject  to 
entails  or  incumbrances,  they  could  not  by  any  possibility 
be  worked,  for  the  landlords  could  not  work  them  them- 
selves or  allow  another  to  do  so,  because  that  would  be,  ia 
the  legal  language  of  the  barbarians,  "  waste/*  There- 
upon an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  allow  a  landlord 
to  give  a  lease  of  a  mine  for  a  certain  number  of  years> 
reserving  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce.  ^  It  was  sooa 
found  that  the  number  of  years  was  too  little,  and  the 
portion  of  produce  too  great ;  and  thereupon  in  the  course 
of  years  another  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  slighd^ 
extending  the  leasing  power  of  the  landlords,  but  again  it 
was  insufficient.  And  at  this  preseut  instant  there  is  a 
Bill  before  Parliament  to  give  a  little  more  liberty  to  a 
landlord  to  get  at,  or  to  enable  others  to  get  at,  the  mines 
under  his  land.  In  the  meantime  all  this  paltry  peddling 
has  prevented  the  working  of  our  mines,  and  has  made 
coal,  iron,  tin,  copper,  &c.,  dear  here,  while  thev  have 
been  cheap  in  England.  The  remedy  is  obvious,  tletum 
to  the  simplicity  and  wisdom  of  the  Brehon  Law,  and 
replace  the  mines  of  Ireland  on  a  level  with  those  of  Corn- 
wall, and  of  every  other  civilized  country  of  the  world, 
ancient  and  modem. 

A  full  development  of  all  the  natural  resources  of  the 
land  is  essential  to  cheapness.  All  the  statutes  restricting 
its  alienation  should  be  therefore  abolished.  It  should  be 
made  easily  saleable  as  in  the  United  States  for  public 
taxes  or  private  debts.  The  Crown  lands  should  be  sold 
or  let  in  perpetuity  on  corn  rents.  The  perpetuity  of 
tenure  conceded  to  the  immediate  tenants  of  church  and 
college  lands  should  be  conceded  also  to  the  occupying 
tenanlfiL^^tber  Corporation  lands  should  be  dealt  with  ia 
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like  manner.  All  the  statutes  imposing  duties  on  Beet- 
root sugar — on  the  conversion  of  corn,  or  fruit,  or  vegeta- 
bles into  spirit,  malt,  or  anything  else,  which  chemical 
ingenuity  may  devise,  or  prohibiting  the  growth  of  tobacco, 
or  otherwise  howsoever  restricting  the  industry  of  the 
agriculturist  should  be  abolished,  and  in  lieu  of  these  a 
miiform  land  tax  should  be  imposed  on  all  lands,  with  a 
summary  power  of  sale  for  non-payment,  so  as  to  force  our 
wastes  into  profitable  cultivation.  The  protective  duties 
on  manufactures  should  be  abolished,  so  that  the  farmer 
may  be  as  free  as  the  manufacturer  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market.  As  production  is  at  least  as  important  to  society 
a^  barter,  tillage  should  be  as  free  as^  trade,  and  the 
tiller  as  secure  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  industry  as  any 
other  producer.  In  short,  if  you  can,  abolish  Excise  and 
Customs  and  all  the  special  contrivances  devised  since 
1172  for  depriving  industry  of  its  freedom  of  production 
and  exchange,  and  the  fruit  of  its  labour.  By  reverting, 
as  far  as  we  convenitntly  can,  to  the  policy  pursued  up  to 
that  period,  we  may  so  alter  the  relative  condition  of  the 
two  countries  that  Englishmen  may  again  send  their 
children  to  labour  here,  '*  before  they  should  suffer  any 
want  or  hunger  at  home;  at  the  least  we  shall  be  able  to 
secure  that  plenty  and  cheapness  of  all  necessaries  of 
life  and  materials  of  manufacture,  which  so  alarmed  our 
English  rivals  in  1698,  and  thus  supply  the  only  certain 
element  of  commercial  success — and  raise  this  island  from 
being  the  Pariah  of  the  nations  to  the  condition  in  which 
it  was  for  ages,  the  most  thriving  state  in  Western  Europe, 
and  keep  our  people  happy,  comfortable,  and  independent 
at  home,  instead  of  soiiding  them  to  wander  over  the  earth, 
pennyless,  homeless,  friendless,  beggars,  and  outcasts,  the 
scoff  and  scorn  of  the  world. 
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Art.  VI. — All  for  Jesus,  or  the  Easy  Ways  of  Divine  L&oe.  By 
Frederick  William  Fabeb,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri. 
London,  Dublin,  and  Derby  ;  Richardson  and  Son.     1854. 

FATHER  FABER'S  work  is  one  of  the  few  in  our 
time,  whose  merits  are  testified  by  acclamation.  It 
seems  to  have  touched  some  chord  in  the  pubUc  mind,  or, 
as  we  should  rather  say,  in  the  public  heart,  and  to  have 
found,  in  many  places  at  once,  a  distinct  and  sympathetic 
response.  There  has  been  no  hanging  back  m  opinion, 
till  notes  were  compared  and  criticisms  exchanged,  till  the 
men  of  mark,  the  *'  Sir-Oracles  ^^  of  the  day,  had  nodded 
their  assent,  or  the  organs  of  the  public  voice  had  sounded 
their  applause.  The  testimony  in  its  favour  has  been  as 
precise  as  if  it  had  been  formal,  and  as  general  as  if  it  had 
been  concerted.  The  most  dispassionate  students  have 
been  compelled  to  approach  it  with  a  bias  created  by  its 
popularity,  and  the  most  vigilant  critics,  to  tread  laggingly 
on  the  heels  of  its  reputation.  The  latter  of  these  neces- 
sities, indeed,  must  plead  the  apology  for  our  own  tardy 
movements  in  this  rushing  tide.  The  conditions  of  oar 
quarterly  appearance  are  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  friendly 
to  the  criticism  of  works  like  this.  Our  monthly  con-. 
temporaries  keep  their  batteries  constantly  charged, 
and  are  always  ready  for  an  emergency.  Rapid  indeed 
must  be  the  rise  or  the  fall  of  the  work  which  they  cannot 
herald  by  their  salutes,  or  damage  by  their  broadsides  I 
But  we,  whose  powers  of  criticism  ^e  dormant  for  three 
long  months,  may  find  ourselves  distanced,  as  in  this  case, 
by  the  success  of  a  very  popular  work.  Our  lingering 
review  may  have  to  come  before  the  public  with  the  late- 
ness of  an  echo,  rather  than  the  promptitude  of  a  signaL 
No  doubt,  like  other  conditions,  ours  has  its  advantages 
as  well  as  its  drawbacks.  If  it  preclude  the  timely  notice 
of  an  accepted  work,  it  also  prevents  the  hasty  criticism  of 
a  doubtful  one.  But  there  are  some  duties  which  lose 
their  obligations  if  not  performed  in  time;  and  we  must 
admit  that  the  time  for  reviewing  Father  Faber's  book  is 
well  nigh  past.  And  yet  it  comes  before  us  that,  as  there 
are  persons  whom  it  is  a  discredit  not  to  know,  so  there  are 
works  which  it  is  a  discredit  not  to  notice.    Whether  our 
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Review  caa  dispense  with  the  omission,  as  well  as  Father 
Faber's  work,  is  a  question  which  at  any  rate  suggests  the 
propriety  even  of  a  late  notice  of  it,  on  grounds  which  are 
altogether  independent  of  the  work  itself. 

In  an  age,  like  our  own,  so  advanced  and  so  fastidious, 
in  which  httle  new  on  any  subject  remains  to  be  said,  and 
less  than  any  on  the  subject  of  theology,  it  is,  we  repeat, 
a  remarkable  fact  when  any  book,  and  especially  one  of  a 
theological  character,  commands  so  general  and  hearty  an 
expression  of  favour  as  that  which  has  been  .accorded  to 
the  one  before  us.  It  is  especially  remarkable,  we  repeat, 
when  such  book  is  on  a  subject  where  novelty,  in  a  pertain 
sense,  is  a  grave,  or  at  any  rate,  Siprimd  facie,  objection, 
and  where  all  novelty  is  a  watchword  of  suspicion.  The 
temper  of  the  age  in  this  matter  is  apt  to  react  upon  au- 
thorship; the  y  safe  ''  is  preferred  to  the  ^  original,^'  and 
writers,  especially  on  theology  and  its  kindred  subjects, 
prefer  aiming  at  blameless  moderation,  to  risking  the 
charge  of  rashness.  The  effect  is,  that  we  have  many 
works,  excellent  in  their  way,  but  which  do  not  seem  to 
rivet  attention,  or  elicit  enthusiastic  praise.  Now,  a 
writer  who,  like  Father  Faber,  strikes  out  a  bolder  line, 
not  merely  invests  ordinary  subjects,  (as  none  can  do 
better,)  with  the  charm  of  glowing  and  poetic  representa- 
tion, but  puts  forth  a  view  of  spirituals  which  in  some 
degree  coitflicts  with  the  theories  of  existing  writers,  (and 
they  not  obscure,)  we  must  say  that  he  richly  earns  the 
reward  which  Father  Faber  has  reaped,  in  the  sympathy 
and  acquiescence  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  religious 
public.  Success  ever  merits  a  higher  tribute,  when  failure 
would  have  entailed  a^more  serious  penalty. 
^  The  remarkable  success  of  such  a  work  as  this,  espe- 
cially as  contrasted  with  the  comparative  failure  of  so 
many  others  of  the  same  class,  naturally  suggests  the 
a,ttempt  to  discover  what,  on  the  one  hand,  is  that  preva- 
lent instinct  in  the  English  Catholic  mind,  which  it  has 
availed  to  address  and  arouse,  and  what,  on  the  other,  is 
that  especial  characteristic  in  itself,  by  which  this  instinct 
has  been  met  and  elicited.  The  enquiry  is,  at  any  rate, 
an  interesting  and  important  problem  ;  and  one  which  we 
may  be  well  satisfied  to  open,  even  if  we  fail  to  solve  it. 
To  what  then  is  to  be  attributed  the  popularity  of  this 
above  other  works  of  the  same  distinguished  author,  or,  as 
we  may  even  say,  above  most  devotional  and  ascetical 
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books  of  our  time  ?  We  will  hazard  a  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  point  to  which,  as  to  a  centre,  it  seeks  to 
gathef  all  devotion,  and  on  which,  as  on  a  pivot,  it  makes 
all  self-discipline  to  turn,  is — the  Love  of  Our  Divine 
Redeemer  under  that  Name  of  names,  that  Name  of  power 
and  sweetness,  which  is  the  pledge  of  His  love,  because  it 
is  the  memorial  of  His  Incarnation— Jesus.  This  attri- 
bute of  Father  Faber's  work,  and  not  its  simple  eloquence, 
or  its  poetic  grace,  or  its  power  of  illustration,  we  take 
to  be  the  talisman  of  its  success.  No  doubt  its  felicity  as 
a  composition  has  tended  to  win  a  way  into  many  hearts 
for  its  material  subject ;  but,  is  the  particular  sentiment 
which  it  has  succeeded  in  drawing  out,  one,  we  would  ask, 
which  can  be  adequately  described  as  a  mere  tribute  to 
these,  (comparatively),  superficial  qualities?  In  a  word, 
could  that  sentiment  be  sufficiently  denoted  by  the  term 
admiration y  apart  from  the  ideas  of  consolation  and  tn- 
struction  ?  One,  for  instance,  writes,  that,  in  Father 
Faber*s  Treatise,  thoughts  hitherto  latent  and  indefinite 
in  his  mind,  seemed  to  find  their  form,  elucidation,  and 
expression ;  another,  that  it  had  opened  to  him  new  views 
of  duty  and  new  trains  of  devotion ;  another,  that  it  had 
revealed  hitherto  unknown  defects  of  character,  and  so  on ; 
while  many  who  have  contented  themselves  with  describ- 
ing it,  in  more  general  terms,  as  a  "  beautiful ,^^''  or  "  de- 
lightftil*'  book,  have  certainly  intended  by  these  epithets 
to  denote  a  great  deal  more  than  the  pleasure  whicn  they 
might  feel  in  a  volume  of  poetry  or  a  brilliant  exhibition 
of  eloquence.  But  even  should  they  have  meant  no  more 
than  to  express  their  real  interest  in  the  work,  even  this, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  no  common  gain  to  have  been 
secured  by  a  treatise  on  a  simply  religious  subject. 

But  we  are  disposed  to  trace  these  sentiments  to  some 
deeper  spring,  and  to  refer  them  to  some  cause,  more 
adequate  to  their  intensity,  their  ijreyalence  and  their  coin- 
cidence. We  suspect  that  there  is  in  the  mind  of  the  reli- 
gious English,  (we  are  far  irom  referring  to  Cathohcs  alone  J 
what  we  have  j  ust  called  an  instinct  of  affection  to  our  Blessed 
Lord,  which  creates  an  attrait  towards  any  teacher,  or  any- 
teaching,  which  makes  this  the  cardinal  point  of  aU  senti- 
mental and  practical  religion.  ^  To  the  existence  of  sach 
an  instinct,  (overlaid  although  it  be  by  the  thick  crust  of 
heretical  pravity  and  national  pride,)  there  are  other  attes- 
tations besides  that  which  the  success  of  Father  Faber's 
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work  may  be  thought  to  constitute.     What  but  such  a 
testimony  is  the  popularity  of  the  more  zealous  Dissenters 
in  England  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  compared  with 
the  total  failure  of  the  Establishment  at  the  same  period, 
in  gaining  a  hold  upon  the  public  mind  f    Let  us  consider, 
again  the  rapid  and  unprecedented  sale  of  "  Wilberforce*s 
Practical  View  of  Christianity,** — a  work  which,  whatever 
its  grave  theolo)?ical  errors,  contained  the  most  fervent, 
and  evidently  tne  most   heartfelt   appeals  to    such  as 
"love  our  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity?*'     The^  popularity, 
too,  of  that  great  party  in  the  Establishment  of  which 
Wilberforce  and  his  clerical  coadjutors  were,  in    some 
measure,  the  founders,  is  some  evidence  to  the  same  point. 
And,  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  same  fact  is  proved  by 
the  annihilation,  or  tendency  towards  annihilation,  of  the 
school  in  the  same  communion,  which  set  up  the  cry  of 
•*  enthusiasm  **  against  all  those  who  ti'ied  to  build  their 
practical  system  upon  the  foundation  of  love.    We  can 
remember  the  days  when  the  Most  Holy  Name  itself  was 
by  this  party  proscribed  from  religious  compositions  as  a 
fanatical  watchword !     The  earlier  Tractarians,  and  espe- 
cially Dr.  Pusey,  deserved  great  credit  for  rescuing  the 
more   affectionate  side  of  religion  from  the  stigma  of 
extravagance.    Even  Mr.  Keble,  who  belongs  to  rather 
an  opposite  school,  created  an  extensive  sympathy  by  his 
Christian  Year,  and  especially  by  those  pans  of  it  which 
addressed  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  Christian  love.    The 
result,  in  the  Establishment,  has  been  what  may  be  called 
a  kind  of  religious  thaw,  in  which  the  great  high-church 
ice-berg  has  been  broken  up,  and  part  has  drifted  hither 
and  part  thither,  but  all  is  in  process  of  dissolution,  and 
in  prospect  of  amalgamation  with  some  less  rigid  element. 
Love  without  orthodoxy  is  going  off  to  the  Unitarians, 
and  love  with  orthodoxy  is  tending  towards  the  Church, 
and  the  few  who  still  denounce  enthusiasm  and  will  not 
love,  are  left  standing  in  the  midst,  like  so  many  frozen 
columns  without  an  object  or  a  destination.    The  English 
mind  is  in  favour  of  an  enthusiastic  religion,  when  it  is  in 
favour  of  any.    Its  proverbial  common  sense  tells  it  that, 
religion  being  what  it  professes  to  be,  the  wildest  fanati- 
cism, as  Dr.  Paley  himself  says,  is  a  more  sensible  alter- 
native than  coldness  and  indifference.    Again,  Christianity 
has  disseminated  throughout  the  world,  and  even  in  coun- 
tries wliich>  like  our  own,  havq  cast  aside  all  but  its  exter- 
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nal  profession,  an  unconquerable  impression  that  its  own 
Divine  Author  and  Founder  is  the  Object  of  gratitude, 
and  all  the  other  sentiments  of  tender  and  loyal  affection, 
in  a  way  and  to  an  extent,  which  leaves  no  middle  course 
between  denying  His  prerogative  and  leaving  Him  with- 
out a  rival  in  His  empire  over  the  heart.  The  very  jealousy 
of  "  idolatrjr/'  which  is,  perhaps,  among  all  the  theoretical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Church,  the  most  prevalent 
and  the  most  formidable,  at  least  in  England,  bears  witness 
to  the  same  instinct;  nay,  and  we  will  add,  must  be  sifted 
before  it  be  unequivocally  condemned.  Were  the  devotion 
to  our  Blessed  Lady  really  what  Protestants  often  suppose 
it  to  be— did  it  involve,  as  is  alleged,  the  infringement»  in 
however  remote  a  degree,  of  our  Divine  Redeemer's  claim 
upon  our  supreme  worship  and  aftection,  it  would,  of  course, 
be  a  most  legitimate  argument  against  us,  while  even  sen- 
sitiveness upon  such  a  point,  so  far  as  it  is  a  real  appre- 
hension, and  not  a  mere  telling  topic  of  controversy, 
deserves  our  tenderest  consideration  and  our  most  respect- 
ful deference. 

Neither  will  we  disguise  our  opinion,  that  a  work,  (such 
as  Father  Faber's)  the  whole  scope  of  which,  as  its  very 
title  imports,  is  to  set  forth  our  Blessed  Redeemer  as  the 
central  point  of  all  theology,  and  the  congeries  of  devotion 
to  Him  as  the  focus  to  which  every  faculty  of  the  human 
mind  should  be  directed,  was  a  desideratum  in  our  reli- 
gious literature  well  worthy  of  being  supplied.  Not,  of 
course,  that  an  earnest  and  consistent  Catholic  could, 
even  by  possibility,  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  Jesus 
is  all  in  all ;  but  that  there  was  a  call  for  a  work  in  which 
the  relation  of  other  parts  of  the  Catholic  system  to  our 
Blessed  Lord  should  be  pointed  out,  not  in  a  technical,  or 
merely  theological,  but  m  a  popular  and  aflFecting  way. 
The  establishment,  at  the  London  Oratory,  of  the  Con- 
fi-aternity  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood,  suggested  to 
Father  Faber  a  natural  and  convenient  method  of  enlist- 
ing popular  sympathies  in  such  a  cause.  *'  Respicientes 
in  Jesum'* —  these  words  are  the  veiy  motto  of  Catholics. 
With  the  Daily  Sacrifice  on  our  altars,  with  the  Blessed 
Eucharist  for  our  characteristic  privilege,  with  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross  for  our  customary  defence,  and  the  Image  of 
the  Crucified  for  our  universal  symbol,  with  the  Passion, 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  Divine  Infancy,  and  the 
Adorable  Heart,  as  the  subjects  of  our  ifxo^t  prevailiiig 
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Devotions,  and  the  bond  of  our  principal  Confraternities, 
with  Christinas  and  Easter  as  our  cardinal  Feasts,  and 
the  '^Angelus  Domini*^  as  our  daily  memorial  of  the 
Incarnation,  how  it  can  ever  be  said  of  us  without  shame, 
or  believed  of  us  without  folly,  that  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  is  ignored,  or  forgotten,  or  set  aside,  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  is  a  phenomenon  than  which  we  know  absolutely 
no  more  astounding  proof  of  the  fatuity  and  obduracy  of 
heretical  prejudice.  Yet  this  fact  does  not  lessen  our 
gratitude  to  Father  Faber  for  having  brought  out  this 
great  truth  in  an  explicit  shape,  and  shown,  not  con- 
troversially, but  practically  and  devotionally,  that  even 
(or  as  we  may  rather  say,  especially)  the  love  of  Mary, 
which  is  thought  to  have  a  tendency  to  outrun  its  kindred 
affection,  is  a  main  condition  of  furthering  the  glory  and 
advancing  the  "  interests**  of  the  Divine  Son.  Now  it  is 
because  English  Christiajis,  of  the  more  thoughtful  sort, 
desire,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  to  find  scope  for  the  love  of 
their  Redeemer,  and  because  this  work  refers  all  to  Him, 
that  the  appetite  and  the  satisfaction,  the  cry  and  the 
response,  have  coincided  and  been  found  **  double  of  one 
another.*' 

So  much  for  a  general  account  of  the  work  in  its  devo- 
tional aspect.  Now,  for  its  ascetical ;  which,  as  we  think, 
supplies  a  further  clue  towards  .the  solution  of  our  problem. 
As,  then,  there  is  a  large  class  of  Catholics  whose  devo- 
tional aspirations  will  be  met  by  a  work  like  Father 
Faber*s,  so  likewise,  as  we  apprehend,  there  is  also  a  large 
class,  generally,  perhaps,  identical  with  the  former,  who, 
amid  many  excellent  manuals  which  are  in  circulation,  look 
out  for  a  Treatise,  which,  without  being  strictly  theologi- 
cal, and  without  superseding  the  work  of  personal  direc- 
tion, shall  supply  them  with  certain  great  principles  of 
spiritual  conduct,  to  which  they  may  be  able  to  refer  the 
several  actions  of  the  day.  These  persons  are  full,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  good  and  elevated  intentions ;  they  are  capti- 
vated with  the  examples  of  the  Saints ;  they  would  them- 
selves be  Saints,  if  they  could.  But  they  are  ineffably 
conscious  of  their  own  meanness  and  weakness,  their 
many  falls,  and  the  miserable  inadequacy  even  of  their 
best  efforts  to  their  standard  and  their  aims.  They  light, 
perhaps,  on  spiritual  books  which  depress,  instead  of  con- 
soling, them.  These  books  seem'to  make  austerities  to 
which  they  feel  themselves  physically  unequal,  the  almost 
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necessary  condition  of  sanctity ;  tbey  take  fright  at  the 
view,  and  sink  into  pusillanimity  of  spirit.  Then,  per- 
haps, they  close,  once  for  all,  with  a  lower  grade  of  spiri- 
tuality ;  they  abandon  self-discipline  because  they  have 
not  the  courage  for  great  mortifications :  they  drop  medi- 
tation, because  they  cannot  practise  it  just  in  the  way 
which  some  writers  prescribe ;  and  ten  to  one  but  ere  long, 
they  find  themselves  on  a  lower  level  still,  and  degenerate 
into  a  state  of  habitual  tepidity,  or  something  worse. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  cause  of  their  depression, 
and  the  origin  of  their  decline  was,  some  idiosyncracy 
which  needed  but  a  discriminating  eye  to  detect,  and  a 
considerate  spirit  to  deal  with  it ;  some  flaw  of  constitu- 
tion, or  some  peculiarity  of  temperament,  which  insulated 
them  in  the  midst  of  their  fellows,  and  called  clamorously 
for  a  distinctive  treatment ;  or  some  (it  might  be)  mere 
bodily  infirmity,  which  incapacitated  them,  without  fault 
of  their  own,  for  the  rigours  of  i  severer  rule.^  The  per- 
sonal director  of  this  most  tender  class  of  subjects  needs 
to  be  the  "one  of  a  thousand;'*  the  treatise  in  which 
their  wants  should  be  consulted  perhaps  hardly  existed 
till  the  appearance  of  Father  Faber's  volume.  There  are 
physicians  whose  chief  practice  is  among  acute  or  chronic 
diseases.  There  are  others  again  whose /or^^  lies  in  the 
line  of  ailments.  Now  Father  Faber  is  eminently  the 
spiritual  physician  of  the  latter  class  of  patients.  There 
needs,  he  says  in  one  place,  a  theology  for  invalids,  and, 
although  he  is  speaking  of  those  who  are  such  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  he  might  well  extend 
the  remark  to  such  as  are  of  a  weak  and  sickly  spiritual 
fi'ame,  and  want  to  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  such 
health  and  vigour  as  their  condition  admits. 

For  the  whole  class  to  which  these  descriptions  apply. 
Father  Faber  has  furnished  invaluable  rules  of  guidance. 
Instead  of  embarrassing  them  with  precepts,  he  has  given 
them  a  few  simple  principles  of  far  deeper  seat,  and  far 
wider  application.  He  has  selected,  for  their  direction, 
from  the  characters  of  the  blessed  Saints,  those  features 
which  they  had  in  common,  as  distinguished  from  those 
which  they  had  as  individuals ;  and  he  finds  that  in  these 
common  characteristics  of  sanctity  there  is  nothing  for- 
midable to  the  most  timid,  and  nothing  impracticable  by 
the  most  disadvantageously  circumstanced  Christian. 
The  common  characteristics  of  sanctity  are :  1,  Eagerness 
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for  the  glory  of  God.  2,  Sensitiveness  to  the  interests  of 
Jesus.  3,  Anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  souls. — p.  31. 
These  three  dispositions,  according  to  the  measure  in 
which  they  are  perfected,  will  provide  the  Christian  with 
a  motive  for  every  action,  and  a  touchstone  of  every  event. 
Each  day  of  his  life  will  suggest  opportunities  enough  to 
excite  and  sharpen  them.  As  self-mterest  is  the  measure 
of  the  monied  man's  views,  self-gratification  of  those  of  the 
voluptuary,  or  self-aggrandizement  of  the  ambitious,  so 
will  these  three  great  objects  form  to  the  Christian  the 
ruling  principles  of  his  whole  character. 

There  is  another  feature  of  Father  Faber's  work,  in  its 
ascetical  point  of  view,  which  has  made  it  acceptable  to  a 
lar^e  class  of  earnest  Catholics ;  we  mean  what  may  be 
called  the  generosity  of  its  spirit.  This  quality  is  the 
eflfect  of  its  dealing  less  with  details  than  with  their  princi- 
ples ;  but  it  meets  the  requirements  of  a  class  yet  larger 
than  the  last  named,  although  including  it.  We  mean 
the  body  of  the  scrupulous,  which  we  suspect  to  be  larger 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  are  very  few  earnest  Catholics  indeed  who  are 
not  more  or  less  in  danger  of  this  most  serious  defect ;  at 
any  rate  one  class  there  is  who  are  anything  but  free  from 
this  danger,  and  that  is — the  lax.  The  phenomenon  to  which 
the  words  of  our  Blessed  Lord  point,  "  straining  at  a  gnat, 
and  swallowing  a  camel,*'  is  of  the  commonest  occurrence; 
and  it  is  because  scrupulousness  is  so  subtle,  that  it  is  so 
dangerous.  Now,  though  laxity  is  far  from  being  opposed 
to  scrupulosity,  (so  far,  indeed,  that  it  is  much  rather  its 
coincident  temper,)  what  we  have  called  generosity  of 
spirit,  or  a  certain  largeness  of  mind,  and  of  heart,  is  the 
remedy  of  scrupulosity  and  of  laxity  as  well.  It  often  wears, 
indeed,  to  superficial  observers,  the  appearance  of  laxit}^ ; 
but  they  who  know  its  workings  more  intimately,  know 
that,  so  far  from  being  the  spring  of  laxity,  it  is  the  secret 
of  conscientiousness. 

What  we  mean  by  the  scrupulosity  of  which  this  gene- 
rosity is  the  remedy,  or  rather  the  panacea,  will  be  evident 
from  instances.  There  are  persons,  and  they  anything 
but  remarkable  for  real  strictness,  who  go  about  all  their 
duties  in  a  petty  and  haggling  spirit.  Their  object  is  to 
save  their  souls  at  the  smallest  expense,  and  their  dealings 
with  God  to  take  the  form  of  a  perpetual  bargain.  Their 
spiritual  state  is  like  a  thing  run  up  by  contract  with 
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migbty  show,  and  flimsy  and  attenuated  proportions. 
Moreover,  they  live  in  mortal  fright  of  offending  God  in 
little  things ;  so  much  so,  that  they  offend  Him  in  great 
ones  quite  by  accident.  They  remind  one  of  a  man  who 
gets  run  over  in  the  road  while  he  is  picking  up  pebbles. 
The  Eye  which  they  feel  to  be  upon  them  is  an  Eye,  not 
of  tender  and  indulgent  compassion,  but  of 'narrow  suspi- 
cion ;  the  eye,  not  of  the  parent,  but  of  the  pedagogue,  or  a 
slave-master.  It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  this  class  of 
characters  by  example ;  but  we  forbear  under  an  apprehen- 
sion of  being  misuuderstood,  and  so  of  bringing  real  watch- 
fulness of  conscience  into  discredit. 

The  quality  of  the  spiritual  life  which  this  excellently 
well-intentioned,  but  misguided  class  of  Christians  require, 
is — generosity.  They  need  to  regard  their  relation  with 
God  less  in  the  light  of  a  compact,  and  more  in  that  of  au 
**  understanding,*  in  which  the  mutual  affection  of  the 
parties  is  a  better  security  for  a  successful  issue  than  legal 
stipulations.  At  any  rate,  if  they  do  not  choose  to  deal 
with  their  Benefactor  on  these  terms,  it  is  the  only  princi- 
ple on  which  He  will  deal  with  them.  Love  will  continue 
to  be  the  motive  of  His  contributions  and  the  rule  of  His 
dealings,  though  fear  be  still  the  restraint  upon  their 
service.  The  Church,  in  a  collect  which  at  the  present 
moment  is  said  daily  at  Mass,  describes  that  service  as 
an  empire,  C*  Cui  servire,  regnare,  est.'')  If  there  be  one 
thing  in  the  world  more  unlike  an  empire  than  another,  it 
is  a  bondage.  In  considering  the  true  character  of  the 
Christian  state,  one  sees  what  it  is  that  St.  Paul  means 
when,  throughout  his  epistles,  he  so  earnestly  contends 
against  the  merely  legal  view  of  the  Gospel;  and  again, 
what  it  is  that  the  poor  "  Evangelicals"  are  driving  at, 
when  they  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  freedom^  of  the 
Christian  service.  They  have  picked  up  a  right  idea  of 
the  matter,  but,  wanting  the  faith,  they  flounder  about  . 
in  the  mud  of  heretical  confusion  while  attempting  to 
secure  it.  Hence  the  '*  law  of  liberty,"  which  they  try  to 
substitute  for  the  ''law  of  ordinances,"  is  no  more  like  the 
**  service  of  perfect  freedom,"  or  rather  the  empire  of 
loving  obedience,  than  the  mixture  of  servile  restraint  and 
unhallowed  license  which  marks  the  play-time  in  a  union 
work-house,  or  makes  up  the  liberty  of  a  debtors*  prison, 
is  like  the  delegated  lordship  of  creation,  and  the  coudin 
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tional  liberty  of  a  loyal  and  loving  fealty,  which  formed 
the  law  of  the  Primitive  State. 

To  supply  his  subjects  with  such  thoughts  on  God's 
infinite  goodness  in  Nature  and  in  Grace,  as  may  serve  at 
once  for  the  checks  of  servile  dread,  and  the  incentives  of 
habitual  gratit^ide,  seems  to  be  the  greatest  boon  which  a 
director  can  confer,  where  dangers  lie  in  the  direction  of 
tepidity,  or  scrupulosity,  or  both  at  once.     To  encourage 
those  practices  of  the  Church,  which,  like  the  Devotion  to 
the  Passion,  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  Precious  Blood, 
or  the  Sacred  Heart,  tend  to  familiarize  the  mind  with 
the  immensity  of  Jesus'  love  to  unworthy  and  unthankful 
sinners,  seems  to  be   of  all  others  the  way  to  elevate 
the  pusillanimous,  to  ennoble  the  low,  to  enkindle  the 
lukewarm,  and  to  encourage  the  timid.     And  one  secret 
of  Father  Faber's  success,  whether  as  a  confessor,  or  as  a 
spiritual  writer,  we  suspect  to  lie  in  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  insists  on  such  topics.     What  is  called  **  purity 
of  intention,'*  or  in  Gospel  language  the  *^  single  eye,"  is 
the  object  at  which  he  aims,  and  with  a  view  to  which  he 
insists  so  strongly  upon  making  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
interests  of  Jesus,  the  ruling  motives  of  action.      The 
subjects  of  the  diflFerent  chapters  of  Father  Faber 's  work, 
are  sufficiently  characteristic  of  its  general  purport.  "  The 
Interests  of  Jesus,"      Sympathy    with   Jesus,"  "Love 
wounded  by  Sin,"  *'  Intercessory  Prayer,"   **  The  Riches 
of  our  Poverty,"  "  Praise  and  Desire,"  "  Thanksgiving," 
and  lastly,  '*  Purgatory,"  express  the  various  results  of 
that  state  of  habitual  affection  towards  our  Blessed  Lord, 
which  is  denoted  in  the  Scriptural  phrase  **  Looking  to 
Jesus,"  that  is  to  say,  niaking  Him  and  His  cause,  and  His 
friends,  the  objects  of  our  care  to  the  exclusion  even  of  the 
highest  personal  interests;  proposing  the  glory  of  the  Eternal 
Trinity,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Lternal  Son,  as  motives 
anterior  even  to  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  although  of  course 
inclusive  of  it.     In  this  estimate,  sin  will  be  regarded  less 
as  it  involves  the  ruin  of  man,  than  as  it  derogates  from 
the  honour  of  God ;  thanksgiving  will  be  a  higher  act  than 
prayer,  as  it  contains  no  admixture  of  selfishness ;  inter- 
cessory will  be  the  highest  of  all  kinds  of  prayer,  because 
it  most  consults  the  **  interests  of  Jesus,"  and  the  souls  in 
Purgatory  will  be,  pecuharly,  the  objects  of  intercession, 
because  their  imion  with  Jesus  is  secure,  and  admits  of 
being  indefinitely  accelerated  in  its  perfection,  by  the  aid 
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of  their  brethren  on  earth.  In  short,  the  Christian,  as 
Father  Faber  conceives  of  him,  will  go  about  all  things 
with  what  is  commonly  called  "an  eye*'  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  interests  of  our  Divine  Redeemer;  he  will 
lose  no  ojjportunity  of  energizing  in  the  habit  of  this  dis- 
position, till  it  is  matured  into  an  instinct,  which  in  turn 
will  become  the  measure  of  all  around.  *  Thus  he  will 
become  what  the  world  calls  "  a  man  of  one  idea,'*  and 
pursue  his  '*  hobby*'  with  the  same  ardour,  the  same  sim- 
plicity, and  the  same  recklessness  of  consequences,  with 
which  the  soldier  courts  glory,  or  the  merchant  toils  for 
gain.  And  the  obvious  principle  of  such  a  rule  is  con- 
tained in  the  words,  "  Diligamus  Eum,  quoniam  prior 
dilexit  nos.*' 

If  any  person  desire  to  find  the  counterpart  of  such  a 
character,  or  rather  its  exemplification,  we  know  not  whi- 
ther we  can  direct  him  better  than  to  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
The  history  of  the  great  Prophet,  who  was  inspired  to 
write  the  Psalms,  has  been  a  scandal  to  infidels,  and  a 
difficulty  with  many  believers.  They  find  it  hard  to 
reconcile  the  great  faults  which  are  recorded  of  him  with 
his  panegyric  as  the  "man  after  God's  heart/'  In  the 
whole  range  of  Scripture  there  is  not  a  single  book  which 
is  so  strictly  ethical  as  the  Psalms ;  none  which  bears  so 


heart  which  it  so  copiously  supplies,  we  shall  find  that  holy 
David  was  just  that  "man  of  one  idea*'  who  is  Father 
Faber 's  model  Christian,  or  to  speak  more  exactly,  who  is 
the  saint  in  type.  To  illustrate  this  point  would  be  to 
transcribe,  not  texts,  but  passages ;  and  at  last  it  is  not  so 
much  the  quotation  of  single  phrases  which  bears  upon  it, 
as  the  whole  spirit  of  the  divine  work.  David  made  God's 
cause  his  own.  He  was  literally  *' in  love*'  with  God's 
honour.  It  preyed  upon  his  spirits;  it  deprived  him  of  rest 
This,  of  course,  is  the  secret  of  what  are  sometimes  called 
the  vindictive  parts  of  the  Psalms.  ^  "  Nonne  qui  odemnt 
Te,  Domine,  oderam  et  super  inimicos  Tuos  tabesceham? 
Perfecto  odio  oderam  illos,  et  inimici  facti  sunt  mihi.  (Ps. 
cxxx.)  And  it  may  furnish  the  clue  to  the  singular  esti- 
mation with  which  David  is  regarded  in  Holy  Scriptnre. 

Now,  if  we  might  venture  to  speak  of  a  great  defect  in  the 
character  of  many  exemplary  Christians,  we  should  point 
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to  the  absence  of  this  spirit  of  simple  loyalty  to  Christ.  J!t 
may  seem  strange  to  speak  of  a  Christian  as  by  possibility 
exemplary,  who  wants  what  seems  like  the  very  essence  of 
the  Christian  character.  But  so  it  certainly  is,  that  a 
person  may  be  very  exact  in  all  the  duties  of  his  state, 
and  thus  give  real  edification  to  his  neighbour,  who,  from 
want  of  reflection,  or  from  never  having  been  led  to  think 
of  the  matter,  really  suffers  himself  all  the  while  to  be 
swayed  by  some  ruling  passion  (not  conspicuously  bad) 
other  than  the  pure  love  of  his  dearest,  most  compassionate 
Redeemer,  Father  Faber  describes  such  a  character  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  Treatise,  and  makes  "  sensitive- 
ness,*' or,  as  he  calls  it,  "touchiness"  to  the  interests  of  our 
Lord,  the  great  criterion  by  which  to  know  "what  manner 
of  spirit'*  a  man  "  is  of."  Where  Christians  are  more  natu- 
rally "touched"  by  insults  cast  upon  their  own  honour,  or 
the  honour  of  a  "wife  or  sister,"  than  by  some  act  of  blas- 
phemy, or  sacrilege,  whereby  God's  accidental  glory  is  di- 
rectly affected,  the  progress  of  His  religion  hindered,  and 
the  work  of  grace  in  the  soul  damaged  or  deteriorated,  it  is 
plain,  account  for  it  and  allow  for  it  as  we  may,  that  there 
18  a  flaw  and  a  leak  somewhere,  which  must  be  diligently 
sought  out  and  thoroughly  repaired^  before  the  elementary 
idea  of  the  Christian,  as  represented  in  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord,  can  be  said  to  have  been  duly  realized. 

Father  Faber 's  work,  then,  being  what  it  is>  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  favourable  reception  which  has  greeted  it. 
There  were  Catholics,  full  of  amiable  and  earnest  feeling, 
who  wanted  direction  for  their  aims ;  there  were  others, 
conscious  of  some  great  defect  in  themselves,  yet  needing 
to  be  sent  deeper  for  the  source  of  it  than  to  any  matters 
of  mere  detail ;  while  others  were  hopelessly  toiling  after  a 
higher  standard  amid  the  drawbacks  of  weak  health,  con- 
stitutional timidity,  or  worldly  business.  To  all  these 
Father  Faber  has  lent  a  helping  hand  and  proffered  the 
balm  of  consolation.  Here,  therefore,  we  seem  to  find  an 
explanation  of  his  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  equally  little  surprised  at  ex- 
ceptions which  in  some  few  cases  have,  as  we  believe,  been 
taKcn  against  the  book.  Father  Faber  seems  to  point  out, 
orunticipate,  these  in  the  Preface  to  his  new  edition,  where 
he  says,  "All  these  practices  and  devotions  may  be  thought 
to  have  more  to  do  with  Affective  than  with  Effective  Love." 
ThiSj  we  fancy,  is  a  hint  at  a  class  of  objections  to  which  the 
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work  may  give,  or  in  some  cases  has  given,  rise.  And  our 
task  would  not  be  completed  if  we  did  not  endeavour  to 
master  this  objection,  as  well  as  to  suggest  an  answer  to  it. 

Father  Faber,  it  may  be  urged,  says  little,  directly^ 
about  that  which  other  spiritual  writers  make  prominent, 
— the  saving,  by  each  person,  of  his  own  individual  soul. , 
lie  touches  but  cursorily,  and  by  implication  rather  than 
express  notice,  upon  the  purgative,  and  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  branches  of  the  affective  life.  ^  He  rather  comes 
round  to  each  man's  duty  of  saving  his  own  soul  before 
any  other  practical  consideration  than  starts  with  it;  in- 
cludes it  in  the  general  scope  of  his  work  as  part  of  the 
love  of  souls,  by  which  the  glory  of  God  and  the  interests 
of  Jesus  are  promoted,  than  makes  it  (at  least  apparently) 
the  prime  business  of  each  particular  Christian.  And  yet, 
it  may  be  urged,  Almighty  God  has  charged  each  one 
with  the  responsibility  of  saving  his  own  soul  as  the  work 
to  which  he  is  especially  called,  and  which  lies  directly  in 
his  way ;  and  encourages  his  efforts  to  this  end  with  a 
prospective  certainty  of  success,  which  He  does  not  assure 
to  his  prayers  or  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  others.  For 
tbey  may  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  grace  which  our 
prayers  impetrate  upon. them  ;  whereas  each  one  of  us  has 
power  of  removing  such  obstacles  to  his  own  salvation. 
There  is  danger,  it  may  be  further  said,  of  our  overlookin/ar 
self-discipline  in  this  comprehensive  love,  as  St.  Paul 
himself  feared  to  do,  when  he  kept  his  body  in  subjection, 
lest  in  preaching  to  others,  himself  might  become  repro-' 
bate.  For,  although  the  active  ministrations  of  charity 
have  dangers  which  prayer  has  not,  yet  the  tendency  evea 
of  intercessory  prayer,  exclusively  pursued,  may  be  to  fami- 
liarize the  mind  of  the  Christian  with  the  sins  and  wants 
of  others  at  the  risk  of  drawing  it  off  from  his  own. 

Another  and  kindred  objection  which  might  very  con- 
ceivably be  brought  against  Father  Faber's  Treatise, 
would  be  founded  upon  its  seeming  to  make  inclination 
the  rule  of  conduct  in  matters  indifferent.  What  is  called 
**  voluntary  penance*'  occupies  a  far  less  prominent  place 
in  this  Treatise  than  in  the  writings  of  most  spiritualists.. 
This  difference  between  himself  and  other  ascetical  writers 
Father  Faber  seems  to  recognize  in  the  following  passage, 
where,  after  speaking  of  the  revelations  of  our  Lord  to  St. 
Gertrude,  and  of  some  in  particular,  by  which  He  gracious- 
ly checked  her  desire  of  honouring  Him  rather  by  personal 
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austerities  than  by  the  general  oblation  of  her  daily  actions^ 
Father  Faber  observes : — 

**  Spiritnal  books  tell  us  that  if  we  indulge,  for  instance,  our 
sense  of  smell  in  some  fragrance,  it  is  a  huge  immortification  ;  yet 
St  Mary  Magdalene  of  Pazzi  runjs  into  the  garden,  plucks  a  flower, 
inhales  the  fragrance  with  delight,  and  cries  out,  *  0  good,  most 
good  God !  who  from  all  eternity  destined  this  flower  to  give  me,  a 
sinner,  this  enjoyment.*  So  I  know  not  how  St.  Gertrude  and  her 
grapes  would  have  fared  with  some  spiritual  writers.  She  would 
have  been  told  that  she  should  remember  our  Lord's  thirst  upon 
the  cross,  and  that  she  should  not  give  way,  unless,  indeed,  she  felt 
that  she  had  not  grace  for  the  heights  of  perfection.  You  see  our 
sweet  Jesus,  took  quite  another  view.  Thus,  also,  St.  Theresa,  in 
her  letter  to  Alonzo  Velasquez,  bishop  of  Osma,  speaking  of  herself 
in  the  third  person,  says,  *  Besides  what  I  have  just  mentioned, 
then  again,  as  far  as  regards  her  body  and  health,  I  think  she  takes 
more  care  of  it,  and  is  less  mortified  in  eating ;  neither  has  she  such 
desires  of  doing  penance,  as  she  used  to  have.  But,  in  her  opinion, 
all  tends  to  this  object,  namely,  to  be  able  to  serve  God  the  more 
in  other  things ;  for  she  often  offers  Him,  as  an  agreeable  sacrifice, 
this  care  she  takes  of  the  body.'  " — pp.  175-6. 

There  is  something,  we  confess  it^  in  the  cast  of  this 
passage,  especially  one  part  of  it,  which  we  do  not  wholly 
fancy.  But  we  are  here  quoting  it,  not  in  objection,  but 
in  illustration  of  objections,  which  we  do  not  quite  share, 
though  we  can  fully  understand  them.  To  proceed,  then. 
With  the  adversary's  case; — to  understand  which  is  the 
condition  of  heing  able  to  meet  it.  To  make  an  oblation 
of  actions  to  which  we  are  naturally  inclined  is,  it  may  be 
said,  (nor  would  Father  Faber  deny  it,)  a  far  easier  thing 
than  to  make  a  similar  offering  of  a  sacrifice  of  inclination. 
If  I  wake  in  the  morning  with  a  slight  head  ache,  at  my 
usual  time  of  rising,  the  following  colloquy  takes  place  be- 
tween two  principles  within  me.  The  one  says,  **  It  is  a 
bad  thing  to  break  in  upon  a  habit ;  and  the  little  sacrifice 
1  make  when  I  might  so  reasonably  lie  in  bed,  adds  merit 
to  the  action,  and  so  I  will  get  up,  and  risk  the  conse- 
quences.*' The  other  replies,  **  You  are  not  obliged  to  get 
up.  No  particular  duty  calls  you.  You  can  go  to  the  *  lazy 
mass'  at  eleven.  Ten  to  one,  but  by  getting  up  you  will 
increase  your  head-ache;  you  may  sleep  it  off"  Then 
comes  in  the  thought,  "  Offer  up  your  sleep,  instead  of 
your  rising,"  <fec.  &c. 

Uow  we  are  not  deciding  this  case,  but  putting  it.    The 
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same  rapid  course  of  argument  goes  on  at  the  dinner  table, 
where  one  man  forbears  from  something  very  tempting  with 
a  view  of  strengthening  a  habit  of  resistance  to  inclination, 
and  another  eats  it,  as  one  of  Grod^s  good  creatures,  "  with 
thankfulness/'  Is  inclination  in  these  cases,  to  be  con- 
sulted, or  to  be  suspected  ?  Is  it  to  be  treated  as  a  saucy 
slave,  poking  its  head  into  places  where  it  is  not  wanted, 
or  as  a  religious  superior,  challenging  '^  obedience  in  all 
that  is  not  sin?*' 

To  the  kind  of  objection  at.  which  this  description  points, 
(and  by  implication  to  the  former  also,)  Father  Faber 
seems  to  us  to  give  a  satisfactory,  if  not  a  complete, 
answer  in  his  Preface,  where  he  says: — 

**  Self-abuegation  is  not  the  subject  I  am  treating  of,  I  am  not  try- 
ing  to  guide  souls  in  high  spiritualitg,  God  forbid  I  should  be  so  fooU 
ish  or  vain.  As  a  son  of  St.  Philip,  I  have  especially  to  do  with  the 
world,  and  with  people  living  in  iJie  world,  and  trying  to  sanctify  them- 
selves  in  ordinary  vocations.  It  is  to  such  I  speak  ;  and  I  am  putting 
upon  them  not  high  things,*^  &c. — Preface,  pp.  i^  and  z. 

This  disclaimer  must  form  the  rule  of  interpretation  for 
the  whole  work.  Father  Faber,  then,  is  not  writing  for 
religious,  but  for  people  in  the  world.  He  takes  such 
persons  as  he  finds  them,  with  the  power  of  bodily  mor- 
tification indefinitelv  crippled  by  long  habits  of  indul- 
gence, with  a  host  of  aristocratic  ailments  sufficiently  try- 
ing to  patience,  but  not  fatal  to  the  performance  of  ordi- 
nary duties ;  with  their  time  miserably  cut  up  by  the 
inroads  of  business,  with  their  spirituality  seriously  threat- 
ened by  the  tone  of  the  society  in  which  they  are  compelled 
to  move.  He  does  not  attempt  to  "  wind*'  such  patients 
**  too  high*'  for  the  state  to  which  God  has  called  tnem,  or 
to  put  them  out  of  conceit  of  that  state.  He  teaches  them  to 
walk  before  he  expects  them  to  run.  He  takes  them  with 
their  failings  and  their  ailings,  their  mangled  time  and 
their  shortened  opportunities,  and  makes,  not  all  he  would 
wish,  but  what  he  can,  of  them.  "  You  have  not  time,** 
he  seems  to  say,  "  for  an  hour's,  or  half  an  hour's  medita- 
tion. Well,  our  Lord  does  not  expect  impossibilities ;  try 
and  make  up  by  fervour  what  your  act  of  devotion  wants 
in  duration.  You  cannot  fast  like  a  person  in  health  ;- 
well,  give  God  thanks  for  those  who  can,  and  do  your  best. 
Your  rheumatism,  or  your  head-ache,  or  your  indigestion, 
is  a  better  sacrifice  than  a  meagre  dinner.    Unite  it  with 
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some  of  our  dear  Redeemer's  sufferings  or  annoyances,  and 
offer  it  up  to  Him.  Again,  don't  suppose  that  the  alter- 
native with  our  gracious  God  lies  between  voluntary  mor- 
tification and  corrupt  indulgences.  There  is  a  middle  line, 
better  suited  to  your  case  than  the  former,  and  wholly 
distinct  from  the  latter,  which  is  that  of  taking  things 
pleasant,  but  not  sinful,  when  they  come  in  a  natural  way, 
as  instances  of  God's  goodness,  specimens  of  His  way  of 
dealing  with  you,  and  so  incentives  to  your  love.  God 
wants  you  to  be  happy,  and  to  make  those  happy  who  are 
around  you.  If,  denying  yourself  something  nice  which  is 
not  wrong,  do  not  sour  your  temper,  and  encourage  the 
spirit  of  scrupulosity,  and  lead  you  to  think  too  severely  of 
God,  and  make  you  morose,  deny  yourself  by  all  means ; 
it  is  the  higher  line.^  But  don't  make  a  fuss  about  it,  and 
look  sanctified  over  it ;  for  our  Lord's  whole  teaching  and 
behaviour,  when  on  earth,  is  infinitely  more  against  laying 
stress  upon  such  things,  than  it  is  in  favour  of  bodily  mor- 
tifications." Now  all  the  objections  in  the  world  to  which 
Father  Faber  .may  have  laid  himself  open,  will  never  incline 
us  to  doubt  the  spiritual  wisdom  of  such  direction,  if,  in 
this  little  sketch  of  it,  we  have  not  seriously  misunderstood 
his  meaning. 

The  only  question  which  we  can  permit  ourselves  to 
entertain,  is  whether,  throughout  his  Treatise,  Father 
Faber  has  always  kept  in  view  the  distinction  which  he 
so  clearly  draws  in  his  Preface  between  the  line  of  high 
and  the  line  of  accommodated  spirituality.  For  instance, 
in  the  passage  which  we  lately  quoted,  where  St.  Gertrude 
is  introduced,  there  is  nothing  to  make  it  appear  that  it 
is,  per  se,  a  lower  thing  to  follow  natural  inclination,  with 
a  pure  intention,  than  to  forego  it  as  an  act  of  voluntary 
mortification.  On  the  contrary,  stress  is  laid  upon  our 
Blessed  Lord  having  recommended  the  former  course  to 
St.  Gertrude,  on  a  certain  occasion,  in  preference  to  the 
latter.    Again,  in  the  same  passage,  we  read : — 

"  She,  (St.  Gertrude,)  would  have  been  told,  (by  certain  spiritual 
anthorities,)  that  she  should  remember  our  Lord*s  thirst  upon  the 
cross,  and  that  she  should  not  give  way,  unless^  indeed,  she  felt  that 
the  had  not  ^race/or  the  heights  of  perfection,'^     (p.  175.) 

There  is  something  here  which,  as  we  think,  wants  to 
be  adjusted  with  the  words  of  the  Preface.  Nor  would  it 
geem  to  reflect  upon  the  theory  of  certain  spiritual  writers, 
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that  a  direct  revelation,  in  a  special  instance^  happens  to 
support  the  case  of  an  exception. 

What  place,  in  short,  does  the  supposed  recommenda- 
tion of  certain  spiritual  writers  occupy  in  Father  Faber's 
theory  ?  Waving  the  instance  of  St.  Gertrude,  (to  which 
they  would  not,  out  of  deference  to  the  express  revelation 
accorded  her,  have  wished  to  apply  their  rule,)  is  it,  ornot, 
(in  general,)  the  higher  line  of  sanctity  to  mortify  an  api)e- 
tite  in  union  with  the  thirst  on  the  cross,  than  to  gratify 
it  in  the  spirit  of  oblation  ?  if  not,  a  great  difficulty  is 
suggested  m  remembering  that  the  example  of  the  saints 
in  general,  not  to  speak  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  own,  is  in 
favour  of  considering  mortification  not  merely  a  meritori- 
ous addition  to  all  sacrifice,  but  rather  as  involved  in  its 
very  idea.  If  it  be  the  more  perfect  way,  the  writers  in 
question  are,  we  think,  somewhat  unfairly  treated  in  the 
above  passage. 

Where  Father  Faber  gives  the  preference  to  the  Saints, 
as  spiritual  authorities,  over  uncanonized  writers,  we  are 
not  sure  whether  he  refers  to  their  examples  as  collected 
from  their  biographies,  or  to  their  occasional  and  scattered 
writings.  The  latter,  if  we  conceive  rightly,  are  compara- 
tively few,  and  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  letters,  or 
other  unsystematic  modes  of  information.  For  the  Trea- 
tise of  St.  Alphonso  belongs  to  a  somewhat  different 
branch  of  theology.  What  may  be  called  the  "  maxims'' 
of  the  Saints,  as  gathered  from  their  histories,  or  their 
casual  expressions,  may,  we  apprehend,  be  used  in  differ- 
ent ways,  and  quite  as  much  on  the  side  of  a  severer,  as  of 
a  milder,  rule  of  spiritual  governance.  The  sentiment 
quoted  from  St.  Theresa's  letters,  in  the  passage  we  have 
Y>roduced,  must  be  qualified,  for  instance,  by  her  well- 
known  prayer,  '*  Aut  pati,  aut  mori.''  And  it  would  be 
dangerous,  we  suppose,  to  press  too  far  an  allowance  made 
whether  to  her,  or  to  St.  Gertrude,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
course  of  austerities,  so  dissimilar  from  the  lives  of  most 
Catholics  in  our  own  time. 

It  would  also,  we  think,  be  somewhat  technical  to  insist 
too  strongly  upon  the  distinction  between  canonized  and 
uncanonized  spiritualists.  The  line  which  separates,  for 
instance,  the  author  of  the  **  Imitation"  from  any  canov^^ 
ized  writer  in  the  world,  (if  he  were  not  actually  such,)  is 
of  the  most  imaginary  description,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  Father  Faber  exempts^  by  name,  that  matchless 
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work  from  aiiy  seeming  liability  to  his  exceptions. 
That,  indeed,  is  a  book  of  which  we  will  say,  that  if  it 
pleased  God  to  leave  us  but  two  in  the  world,  we  should 
desire  that  it  might  be  one.     But  we  may  mention  Rodri- 

fuez'  niost  admirable  and  instructive  Treatise  on  Spiritual 
Perfection,  as  another  case  of  a  book,  proceeding,  indeed, 
from  an  uncanonized  writer,  yet  raised,  by  common  con- 
sent, to  the  very  first  rank  of  its  class. 

We  suppose,  however,  that  the  question  between  Father 
Faber  and  other  approved  spiritual  writers  admits  of  a 
settlement  which  leaves  to  all  their  own  peculiar  place, 
and  distinctive  work,  in  the  Church.  With  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  "Imitation  of  Christ,'*  which,  indeed,  is 
as  much  of  a  devotional  as  of  an  ascetical  treatise,  we 
do  not  happen  to  remember  any  work  of  a  spiritual  nature 
which  does  not  require  to  be  modified,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  by  personal  direction.  Treatises  and  sermons,  in 
regard  to  the  spiritual  life,  bear  to  the  office  of  the  indivi- 
dual  director  very  much  the  relation  of  lectures  and  medi- 
cal directories  to  that  of  the  bodily  physician.  And  most 
valuable  in  its  line,  as  we  consider  Father  Faber 's  Trea- 
tise, we  are  sure  he  would  be  the  last  to  desire  that  it 
should  minister  to  that  practice,  against  which  all  the 
most  eminent  authorities  contend  with  one  voice — self 
direction.  The  utmost  which  any  treatise  can  accomplish, 
whether  in  bodily  or  spiritual  medicine,  is  to  elucidate 
principles  and  lay  down  general  rules.  The  rest  must  be 
done  by  those  who  are  personally  cognizant  of  all  the  fea- 
tures and  symptoms  of  the  particular  case. 

And  valuable  as  we  think  that  Father's  work  will 
prove  to  all  classes  of  readers,  there  is  one  in  particular  by 
whom  we  are  sure  that  it  may  be  studied  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  that  is,  priests  who  have  the  charge  of 
souls.  True  though  it  be,  that  it  is  not  (what  it  neither 
professes  to  be,  nor  could  by  possibility  be)  a  complete 
manual  of  spiritual  direction,  it  yet  opens  a  view  of  ascetics, 
deeper,  more  comprehensive,  and  more  original,  than  any 
work,  at  least  of  our  own  time,  and  perhaps  even  than 
any  single  work  of  the  same  compass  and  general  interest. 
To  speak  of  it  as  original  in  any  sense  which  would  imply 
it  to  be  a  discovery  in  a  region  of  theology  which  has  been 
trodden  by  so  many  saints  and  doctors,  would  be  the  last 
compliment  that  we  should  wish  to  pay,  or  Father  Faber 
would  desire  to  receive.  But  if  to  have  collected^  adjusted. 
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and  systematized  materials  which  lie  embedded  in  the 
mines  of  a  more  abstruse  theology  ;  if  to  have  given  sub- 
stance and  lucid  expression  to  the  hints  of  other  writers, 
and  to  have  invested  his  subject  with  a  devotional  interest 
which  removes  it  altogether  from  the  province  of "  hard 
reading/^  and  transfers  it  to  that  of  the  purest  and  most 
exalted  recreation, — if  this  entitle  an  author  to  the  praise 
of  originality,  Father  Faber  deserves  the  credit,  not  so 
much  of  having  written  a  great  work,  as  of  having  inaugu- 
rated a  new  era  in  a  branch  of  literature  which  is  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  most  important  that  can  be  named  in 
its  influence  upon  mankind. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Theological  Essays,  By  Frederick  Denisoi^  Maurice, 
Chaplain  of  Liucoio's  lun.  Second  Edition,  870.  Cambridge : 
Mac  Millan  and  Co.    1853. 

2.  Grounds  for  laying  hefore  the  Council  of  King*s  CoUege,  London^ 
Certain  Statements  contained  in  a  recent  Pttblication,  entitled^  ''  Theo* 
logical  Essays;  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Mauuice,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  King's  College."  By  R.  W.  Jelp,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
the  College,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford  and  London : 
Parker  and  Rivington.    1853. 

3.  The  Word  "  Eternal,''  and  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked.  A 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jelf,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Prinoi- 
pal  of  King's  College.  By  F.  D.  Maurice,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  Fifth  Thousand,  vith  a  Preface.  Syo.  Cambridge :  Mac 
Millan  and  Co.     1853. 

4.  Doctrine  de  VEglise  Angficane  Relative  aux  Sacremetits  ei  anm 
Ceremonies  SacremenJtales.    Londres,  Paris,  et  Leipsic.     1853. 

5.  A  Companion  to  Confession,  from  the  Ancient  Offices  of  the  Use 
of  Sarum.  Translated  and  arranged,  by  a  Layman.  Seccmd 
Edition,  London  :  Lumley.     1853. 

6.  A  Companion  to  Holy  Communion,  from  the  Ancient  Offices  of  the 
Use  of  Sarum,  Translated  and  arranged,  by  a  Layman.  Second 
Edition,  London  :  Lumley.    1853. 
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7.  Roraries :  compiled  for  the  use  of  English  Gharchmen.    London, 
1853. 

S.'  An  EccUsicutical  Dictionary^  explanatory  of  the  History,  AntiquiCieSf 
JBeresieSy  Sects^  and  Religious  Denominations  of  the  Christian  Church. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Faruar.     8yo.     London :  Mason.     1853. 

9.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucliarist,     Bjr  Robert  Isaac  Wilbt-^r- 
lOBaB,  A.M.>  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding.     London :  Mozley. 
.    18t>3. 

IT  was  a  maxim  of  the  syncretists  that  a  creed  or  formu- 
lary should  be  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  "  net 
cast  into  the  sea,  and  gathering  together  of  all  kinds  of 
fishes/*  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  every  conceivable 
shade  of  belief,  yet  sufficiently  elastic  to  retain  them  all 
within  its  meshes.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  maxim  that 
they  laboured,  through  a  whole  century  of  weary  and  thank- 
less negociations,  to  draw  together  the  discordant  elements 
of  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  theology,  and,  for  a  time,  even 
to  bring  them  both  into  harmony  with  those  of  their  com- 
mon antagonist,  the  Catholic  Church.  The  professorial 
oath  of  office  in  their  principal  theological  seat,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Helmstadt,  contained  a  clause  by  which  the 
professor  was  bound  to  use  every  legitimate  effort  to  settle, 
according  to  his  ability,  the  prevailing  controversies.  The 
same  oath  was  prescribed  to  every  candidate  for  the  theo- 
logical degree  Z*^  and  the  works  of  Conring,  of  Molanus, 
of  Fabricius,  of  George  Calixtus,  of  the  younger  theologian 
of  the  same  name,  and  of  many  others,  are  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  zeal  with  which,  in  the  face  of  much  diffi- 
culty and  systematic  discouragement,  they  pursued  their 
amiable,  but  hopelessly  Utopian  vocation. 

We  shall,  no  doubt,  offend  the  High-Church  school  of 
Anglicans,  by  venturing  to  hint  that  such  a  principle  as 
this  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  doctrinal  scheme  of  the 
English  Reformation.  They  will  resent,  as  an  ignorant 
calumny,  any  comparison  of  their  formularies  with  the  net 
in  the  parable.  It  is  treason  in  their  eyes  even  to  allude, 
in  speaking  of  their  Church  system,  to  the  well-known 
notion  of  a  **  compromise  ;"  to  allege  that  their  Articles 
were  so  framed  at  their  first  compilation,  or  were  so  modi- 
fied in  their  reconstruction,  as  to  provide  for  the  toleration 
both  of  the  Catholic  and  the  Calvinistic  element ;  or  to 

♦  MoshewCs  Church  History,  (Soames's  Ed.,)  iv.,  177. 
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insinuate  that  both  elements  may  be  recognized  as  enjoy- 
ing a  separate  and  independent  existence  in  their  system, 
the  one  in  the  Articles,  the  other  in  the  Prayer  Book.  ^ 

But,  painful  as  the  conviction  must  be  to  the  sensibilities 
of  this  school,  every  day^s  experience  must  force  it  more 
and  more  upon  their  minds,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
source  of  the  deficiency,  the  dogmatic  system  of  their 
Church  is  practically  liable  to  this  impeachment  in  its 
worst  form. 

We  do  not  stop  to  enquire  what  may  be  the  cause.  It 
may  be  that  the  formularies  themselves  are  designedly 
vague  and  comprehensive  in  their  terminology :  it  may 
be  that  they  are  the  work  of  different  hands,  find  present, 
in  their  several  ^arts,  evidences  of  unreconciled  and  irre-: 
concileable  principles  and  views :  it  may  be  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  contains  no  **  living*^  principle  of 
authority,  whereby  this  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  the 
"dead  letter'^  might  be  neutralized.  These  are  points 
which  do  not  concern  us  now.  Neither  do  we  examine 
what  maybe  the  remedy.  We  do  not  consider  whether 
it  may  be  looked  for  in  the  revival  of  convocation ;  or  in 
the  restoration  of  sy nodical  action  to  the  Church;  or  in  the 
recognition  and  extension  of  the  authority  of  individual 
bishops.  We  omit  all  consideration  of  the  equally  impor- 
tant discussion,  how  far  these  remedies,  or  any  one  of  them, 
even  supposing  them  to  be  efficacious,  is,  or  ever  can  be 
hoped  to  be,  in  the  slightest  degree  feasible.  But,  how- 
ever all  this  may  be,  the  fact  itself  cannot  be  escaped  by 
any  device,  or  evaded  by  any  dexterity. 

It  stands  out  prominently  in  the  whole  history  of  Angli- 
canism;— in  the  original  framing  of  her  formularies;  in  all 
the  successive  modifications  of  them,  and  of  every  portion 
of  them ;  in  the  details  of  every  controversy  regarding 
them  which  has  ever  arisen  within  her  pale, — in  the  Qiiin- 
quarticular  controversy,  in  the  Laudian  controversy,  in  the 
Latitudinarian  controversy,  in  the  Tractarian  controversy. 
At  different  times  different  elements  have  been  to  the 
ascendant:  at  one  time,  the  Catholic,  at  another,  the  Cal- 
vinistic,  at  another  some  modification  of  either  or  of  bq|;h. 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  progress  of  each  contro- 
versy, the  issue  has  been  invariably  the  same.  Neither 
element  has  ever  been  able  to  succeed,  whether  in  absorb- 
ing or  in  expelling  the  other. 

The  result  has  uniformly  been  a  *'  compromise.*'  Not  a 
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compromise  of  amalgamation,  but  a  compromise  of  tolera- 
tion. Both  elements  have  continued  to  co-exist,  but  in 
a  perfectly  distinct  and  independent  form.  Each  has 
itself  become  a  distinct  and  independent  centre,  from 
which  new  varieties  of  belief  have  continued  to  emanate, 
with  the  same  prescriptive  rights  of  fellowship  which  are 
claimed  by  their  original.  In  the  end,  from  the  very  mul- 
tiplication of  these  divergences,  it  has  become  a  matter  of 
necessity,  or  at  least  of  policy,  to  refrain  from  drawing  the 
lines  of  demarcation  too  sharply.  The  Church  herself  has 
not  ventured  to  look  too  closely  into  the  niceties  of  mem- 
bership ;  just  as,  when  the  slaves  became  too  numerous  in 
Rome,  the  Senate  abolished  their  distinctive  dress,  lest, 
by  discovering  their  relative  superiority  of  numbers,  they 
might  become  formidable  to  the  masters  of  whom  they 
had  hitherto  stood  in  awe. 

Many  of  those,  it  is  true,  who  dissent  from  the  more 
popular  belief  of  the  Church  of  Englaiid,  have  formally 
withdrawn  from  her  communion,  and  established  them- 
selves as  independent  societies.  We  do  not  refer  to 
these.  We  are  speaking  now  of  the  varieties  of  belief 
which  have  prevailed  within  her  pale — and  among  those 
who  have  received  all  her  formularies  in  common,  and 
who  have  conformed  alike  to  all  the  peculiarities  of  her 
Ritual.  We  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  those  times  when 
subscription  to  the  formularies  was  carelessly  exacted 
and  irregularly  performed.  In  the  days  of  Bancroft 
we  might  almost  say  that  it  was  abolished  altogether. 
**  Such,^'  he  writes,  **  is  the  retchlessness  of  many  of  our 
bishops  on  the  one  side,  and  their  desire  to  be  at  ease  and 
quietness  to  think  upon  their  own  afiairs;  and  on  the  other 
side,  such  is  the  intolerable  pride  and  obstinacy  of  that 
factious  sort,  as  that,  betwixt  both  sides,  either  subscrip- 
tion is  not  at  all  required,  or  if  it  be,  the  bishops  admit 
them  so  to  qxmlify  it,  that  it  were  better  to  be  omitted 
altogether.**  As  regards  Hteral  subscription  to  the  For- 
mularies, there  is  nothing  to  be  complained  of.  On  the 
contrary,  there  never  has  been  wanting  in  the  Church  a 
&pai  and  steady  resolution  to  maintain  the  test  of  subscge 
Von  as  the  great  safeguard  of  orthodoxy.  From  thejiany 
tan  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  subscription  at  thci  pecu- 
ton  Court  Conference  down  to  the  Ariau  agitatirok  which 

it  under  Blackburne,  every  attempt  to  procure 

tiou  of  the  law  has  been  defeated.    But^  at;8. 
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during  this  interval,  there  has  existed  in  the  Church,  more 
or  less  prominent  according  to  circumstances,  a  party,  who, 
while  they  denied  the  necessity  of  faith  in  what  others 
regarded  as  fundamental  dogmas  prescribed  by  the  arti- 
cles, were  yet  willing  to  go  through  the  formality,  as  they 
termed  it,  of  subscribing  to  the  articles,  either  as  a  step  to 
ordination,  or  a  condition  of  advancement  to  the  honour  or 
the  emoluments  of  office ;  alleging  that  '*  these^  articles 
might  be  conscientiously  subscribed  in  any  sense  in  which 
they  themselves,  by  their  own  interpretation,  could  recon- 
cile them  to  Scripture,  without  regard  to  the  meaning  and 
intention  either  of  the  persons  who  first  compiled  or  who 
now  imposed  them/'  * 

It  is  only  just  to  say,  that  this  unscrupulous  Jind  dis- 
honest party,  however  numerous  at  one  time  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  has  had  few,  if  any,  avowed  representatives 
in  more  recent  days.  ^  The  history  of  the  late  Tractarian 
movement;  the  principles  put  forward  upon  the  one  side, 
in  the  discussion  of  the  celebrated  Tract  90;  those  alleged 
upon  the  other,  during  the  Gorham  controversy; — all 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  both  the  antagonistic  schools 
still  claim,  each  for  itself,  the  direct  sanction  and  autho* 
rity  of  the  formularies ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  modificar 
tion  of  either  school,  however  extreme,  which  does  not 
profess  at  least  to  be  reconcilable,  if  not  wiih  their  lan- 
guage, at  all  events  with  their  spirit.  And  we  freely 
admit,  that,  in  the  recent  discussions,  those  who  have  de- 
parted farthest,  upon  either  side,  from  the  popular  inter- 
pretation of  the  formularies,  although  they  have  not 
escaped  the  charge  of  dishonesty  and  special  pleading,  yet 
in  reality  are  less  liable  to  impeachment  on  this  score  than 
the  advocates  of  the  lax  theory  of  subscription  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century ;  for  few  of  the  latter  scrupled  to  avow  that 
the  natural  sense  of  the  Formularies,  as  well  as  the  sense 
intended  by  their  first  compilers,  was  directly  at  variance 
with  the  doctrines  which  they  themselves  maintained; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  subscription,  as  understood 
and  practised  by  them,  with  the  ordinary  principles  of 
vriour  and  truth.  ^ 
But>  apart  from  this  consideration  of  the  personal  hones^ 
versy,  ibscriber,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two 
element  ^  subscription  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  uni- 
ing  or  in  c 

The  resul's  Case  of  Arim  Subscription,  Works,  II.,  264—6. 
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formity  of  doctrine.  So  long  as  the  Formularies  are  re- 
garded as  a  mere  letter; — so  long  as  there  exists  no  living 
and  speaking  authority  to  decide  what  is  the  true  sense  of 
the  Formularies,  and  to  condemn  definitively  those  who 
affix  to  them  any  other  than  this  sense; — ^so  long  must 
these  diversities  of  interpretation  subsist ;  so  long  must 
each  party  be  conceded  the  right  of  regarding  its  own  in- 
terpretation, as,  if  not  exclusively  genuine,  at  least  equally 
entitled  with  any  rival  to  all  the  privileges  of  orthodoxy. 
It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  limit  at  which  this  license  shall 
stop.  In  the  late  controversy  the  conflict  lay  between  the 
Evangelical  principles  on  one  side,  and  those  of  High 
Church  on  the  other.  But  who  shall  say  what  will  be 
the  extremes  in  the  next  controversy  which  may  arise? 
"What  is  to  prevent  the  application  to  the  interpretation 
of  Church  formularies,  the  same  rationalizing  principles 
which  are  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  common  in 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture?  The  petition  presented 
to  Parliament,  in  1772,  against  compulsory  subscription, 
under  the  inspiration  of  Blackbume,  was  based  on  **  the 
undoubted  right  of  Protestants  to  interpret  Scripture  for 
themselves.**"""  Why  may  not  the  same  principle  be  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  the  claim  to  interpret  the  articles> 
the  catechism,  and  the  Prayer-book  ? 

The  reality  and  the  imminence  of  this  danger  will 
appear  to  any  dispassionate  Anglican  who  casts  his  eye 
over  the  publications  named  at  the  head  of  these  pages. 
The  authors  of  all  alike  profess  membership  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  all  profess  to  follow  out  in  some 
way  the  spirit  of  her  formularies.  Yet  their  doctrines  are 
wide  asunder  as  the  poles;  and  while  both  claim  the  toler- 
ation, and  even  the  authority,  of  the  same  formularies,  we 
find,  upon  the  one  side,  opinions  to  which  the  most  rigid 
Catholic  may  cheerfully  subscribe,  and  on  the  other,  prin- 
ciples and  views  which  seem  to  reduce  rehgion  to  an  un- 
substantial dream,  and  make  one  tremble  for  the  founda- 
tions of  Christianity  themselves. 

Indeed,  when  we  turn  to  the  first  class  of  publications 
to^which  we  are  alluding,  we  doubt  whether  the  large 
majority  of  our  readers  will  be  prepared  to  hear  how  many 
of  what  they  are  disposed  to  regard  as  their  own  pecu- 
liar doctrines,  are  still,  notwithstanding  the  check  which 


*  Ilardwick's  History  of  the  Articles,  p.  228. 
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such  doctrines  have  received,  maintained  under  the  sha- 
dow  of  Anglicanism ;  much  more,  to  what  extent  their 
most  cherished  practices  still  find  favour  within  its  ranks. 
We  have  already  dwelt  a^  such  length  on  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce's  very  remarkable  work  on  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist, that  we  shall  not  do  more  than  allude  to  it  here; 
but  another  and  still  more  conclusive  illustration  of  these 
statements  will  be  found  in  the  other  publications  which 
we  have  enumerated ; — works  which  are  not  of  a  dogma- 
tical or  i)olemical,  but  of  a  strictly  practical  character; 
books  which  are  intended  not  for  speculation,  or  for  the 
indulgence  of  sentiment,  but  for  use ;  and  which,  although 
published^  without  the  sanction  of  authority,  and  even  re- 
probated in  quarters  which  claim  to  be  regarded  as  strictly 
High-Church,  are  yet  sufficiently  popular  among  those  for 
whom  they  are  designed,  to  find  their  way  through  succes- 
sive editions.     We  shall  briefly  notice  a  few  of  these. 

Every  one  has  heard,  from  time  to  time  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Tractarian  movement,  vague  reports  of 
the  existence  of  the  practices  of  auricular  confession  among 
Anglicans,  and  there  are  few  who  have  not  known  par- 
ticular clergymen  pointed  out  as  especial  patrons  of  this 
ordinance.  But  little  is  known  of  its  real  working,  except 
by  those  who  have  themselves  passed  through  the  ordeal; 
and  the  affair  takes  a  much  more  definite  shape  when  it 
meets  us  in  the  downright  guise  of  a  Manual  of  the  neces- 
sary devotions  connected  with  it — a  practical  "  Compan- 
ion to  Confession, '*  precisely  such  as  those  which  we 
have  been  ourselves  from  boyhood  in  the  habit  of  using, 
containing  **  prayers  before  confession,**  "  prayers  at  con- 
fession/' **  prayers  after  confession,**  and  even  a  detailed 
''examination  of  conscience,**  (under  the  title  of  a  ''Form 
of  Confession,**)  upon  the  separate  heads  of  the  "  Seven 
Deadly  sins,**  the  "  Ten  Commandments,**  "the  Five 
Senses,**  "the  seven  works  of  Mercy,  bodily,**  "the 
Seven  Works  of  Mercy,  ghostly,**  "the  Seven  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,**  "the  Sacraments,**  (which  include  not  only 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  but  also  "Confirmation,  Pen- 
ance, Wedlock,  Priesthood,  and  Anointing,**)  and  the 
Eight  Beatitudes  !**  Such  is  the  "Companion  to  Confes- 
sion, from  the  Ancient  Offices  of  the  Use  of  Sarum!** 

Nor  is  the  reader  to  imagine  that  (although  it  is  also 
adapted  for  this  end)  this  Manual  is  intended  as  a  mere 
guide  for  the  private  sell-examination  of  the  penitent  with 
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a  view  to  his  humble  accusation  of  himself  to  God.  It  is 
a  regular  form  of  confession  to  a  priest — not  meant  for 
one  single  occasion,  but  to  be  employed  habitually,  or  at 
least  at  stated  intervals.  The  confession  begins  on  the 
penitent's  part  with  a  formal  self-accusation  to  the  priest : 
"I  acknowledge  myself  guilty  to  Almighty  God,  to  all 
the  company  of  Heaven,  and  to  you,  my  ghostly  father^ 
that,  since  the  time  of  my  last  confession,  I  have  oflTended 
my  Lord  God  grievously,  and  especially,  &c.,'*  following 
out  in  detail  each  of  the  heads  of  examination.  And  it 
is  concluded  by  a  solemn  and  explicit  absolution  on  the 
part  of  the  priest : 

•  "  Almightj  God  have  mercj  upon  you,  and  forgive  you  all  your 
sins,  deliver  jou  from  all  evil,  preserve  and  strengthen  you  in  all 
goodness,  and  bring  jou  to  everlasting  life.     Amen. 

"  Then  let  the  Priest  absolve  him  from  all  his  sins.    It  may  he  thus: 

'•  Our  Lord  Jesus  Chuist  of  His  great  goodness  absolve  thee  ; 
and  I,  by  the  authority  of  The  Same  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  the  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  committed  to  me,  absolve 
thee  from  all  those  sins  xrhich^  being  contrite  in  heart,  unih  thy  mouth  thou 
hast  confessed  to  me ;  and  from  all  other  thy  sins,  which,  if  they  had 
occurred  to  thy  remembrance,  thou  wouldst  have  been  ready  to  confess ; 
[and  I  restore  thee  to  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,]  In  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  The  Son,  and  of  The  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 

"  Let  us  praj. 

"  Stretch  forth,  O  Lord,  unto  this  Thy  servant  the  right  hand  of 
Thj  celestial  help,  that  he  may  search  for  Thee  with  his  whole 
heart,  and  obtain  what  he  worthily  requests,  through  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 

**  Let  the  Benediction  follow. 

"  The  Blessing  of  God  The  Father  Almightt,  and  of  The  Son, 
and  of  The  Holy  Ghost,  descend  upon  thee  and  abide  with  thee 
forever.     Amen." — pp.  21-2. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  form  of  absolution  is  neither 
deprecative  nor  declaratory,  but  strictly  judicatory;  and 
that  it  clearly  supposes  the  power  of  the  priest  to  grant 
absolution  from  sin,  as  the  minister  of  Christ !  In  a  word, 
there  is  no  detail,  whether  of  doctrine  or  of  practice,  in 
which  this  Manual  could  be  distinguished  from  those 
drawn  up  under  the  eye  of  the  Holy  Office,  except  that 
the  Ave  Maria  is  introduced  simply  as  a  "Memorial 
of  the  Incarnation/'  and  is  shorn  of  its  second  part — that 
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which  contains  the  direct  prayer  for  the  intercession  of  the 
Vircrin  Mother ! 

The  "  Companion  to  Holy  Communion/'  (compiled  by 
the  same  author)  is  written  in  precisely  the  same  spirit. 
Perhaps  we  may  best  describe  it  as  an  embodiment  in  a 
devotional  form  of  all  the  doctrines  and  the  views  regarding 
the  Blessed  Eucharist  which  are  put  forward  by  Archdea- 
con Wilberforce  in  his  dogmatical  work.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  prayers,  hymns,  meditations,  and  extracts  from 
the  Holy  Fathers,  all  directlv  expressing,  in  language  as 
strong  as  any  Catholic  could  imply,  the  most  profound 
faith,  not  only  in  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  Presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  but  even  in  the  transubstantiation  of  the  mate- 
rial elements  of  Bread  and  Wine;  in  the  truth  of  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice;  and  in  its  propitiatory  power,  as 
an  offering  both  for  the  living  and  for  the  dead ! 

Where,  for  instance,  even  among  ourselves,  is  the  faith 
of  Christ's  presence  so  vivid,  as  not  to  be  satisfied  by  such 
an  address  as  the  following  ? 

"  Hail !  true  Body*  of  the  Virgin 

Mary  born  on  Earth  for  me  ! 
Truly  maQ*s  transgressions  purging, 

Slain  and  suffering  on  the  Tree! 
From  Whose  side  for  sinners  riven. 

Blood  flowed  and  water  graciously  ! 
May  of  Thee  the  foretaste  given. 

Help  us  in  death's  agony  ! 

*'  0  merciful,  0  kind,  0  sweet  Jesu,  Son  of  Mary !  Hail !  Jesu 
Christ,  Word  of  the  Father,  Son  of  the  Virgjn,  Lamb  of  God, 
Salvation  of  the  world.  Holy  Sacrifice,  Word  in  Flesh,  Fountain  of 
Pity !  Hail !  Jesu,  Praise  of  Angels,  Glory  of  Saints,  Vision  of 
Peace,  Entire  Deity,  True  Man,  Flower  and  fruit  of  the  Virgin 
Mother !  Hail  !  Jesu  Christ,  Brightness  of  the  Father,  Prince  of 
Peace,  Gate  of  Heaven,  Living  Bread,  Offspring  of  the  Virgin, 
Vessel  of  the  Godhead  !  Hail !  Jesu  Christ,  Light  of  Heaven, 
Ransom  of  the  world,  Joy  of  our  hearts,  Bread  of  Angels.  Rejoicing 
of  the  heart.  King  and  Spouse  of  Virginity  !  Hail !  Jesu  Christ, 
the  most  sweet  Way,  Supreme  Truth,  Reward  of  ours,  Living  Charity^ 
Fountain  of  Love,  Peace,  Sweetness  of  Eternal  Life !     HaU  I  most 


*  •*  Since  He  Himself  has  declared  and  said  of  the  Bread,  This 
is  My  Body,  who  shall  dare  to  doubt  any  longer  ?  And  since  He 
has  affirmed  and  said,  This  is  My  Blood,  who  shall  ever  hesitate, 
saying  that  it  is  not  His  Blood?* —/S.  Cyril  ofJer.     Cat.  LecL  xxti. 
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Holy  and  preeioits  Body  of  Christ,  which,  set  on  the  AUar  of  the 
Cross  for  the  saving  of  the  world,  I  believe  with  my  heart,  I  confess 
with  mv  mouth,  a  True  Sacrifice,  a  Pure  Sacrifice,  a  Holy  Sacrifice^ 
a  Sacrifice  unspotted  and  acceptable  to  God,  the  Holj  Bread  of 
Eternal  Life  and  the  Gup  of  everlasting  Salvation!  I  worship 
Thee  in  spirit  and  in  truth.*  0  kind  Jesu!  Good  jEsa,  have 
mercy  upon  me !  I  pray  Thee,  therefore,  0  God,  that  like  as  I  see 
Thee  here  present  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  so  I  may  bo 
found  worthy  to  behold  Thee  in  the  Glory  of  Thy  Majesty,  in  peace 
and  gladness  for  ever  and  over      Amen. 

"  In  the  presence  of  Thy  most  Holy  Body  and  Blood,  0  Lord  Jesu 
Christ,  I  commend  unto  Thee  myself  most  miserable  Thy  servant, 
that  by  the  virtue  of  Thy  Holy  Cross,  and  by  the  mystery  of  Thy 
Holy  Incarnation,  Nativity,  Baptism,  Fasting,  Passion,  Death, 
Resurrection,  Ascension,  and  by  the  coming  of  The  Holy  Ghost 
The  Comforter,  and  by  Thy  name  Ineffable,  Thou  Who  art  God 
Almighty,  Alpha  and  Omega,  The  Beginninof  and  the  End, 
Sabaoth,  Adonai,  Emmanuel,  Which  is  God  with  us.  The  Way,  The 
Truth,  and  The  Life,  our  Salvation,  Victory,  and  Resurrection, 
especially  by  the  invocation  of  this  Ufe-giving  Sacrifice  of  Thy  Body 
and  Bloodr—f^.  ^d-72. 

And,  if  it  be  said  that  there  is  here  no  distinct  avowal  of 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  take  the  following : 

"Hail !  for  evermore,  most  Holy  and  precious  Flesh.  Hail  I  for 
evermore,  most  Holy  and  precious  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Hail  I  Saving  Victim  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  offered  on  the 
Altar  of  the  Cross.  Hail !  most  sufficient  Sacrifice.  Hail !  most 
delectable  refreshment.  Hail !  Jesu  Christ.  Hail  I  Redeemer  of 
the  world,  inestimable  Glory  of  all  the  elect,  Who,  for  us  miserable 
sinners  didst  vouchsafe  to  take  upon  Thee  this  Flesh  from  the 
immaculate  Virgin,  and  to  shed  forth  This  Blood  from  Thy  Side, 
whilst  hanging  on  the  Cross  ;  purify  us,  sanctify  us,  direct  us  in 

*  ''No  man  eats  This  Flesh  unless  he  first  adores;  for  the  wise 
men  and  the  barbarians  did  worship  This  Body  in  the  manger  with 
very  much  fear  and  reverence  ;  let  us,  therefore,  who  are  citizens 
of  Heaven,  at  least  not  fall  short  of  the  barbarians.  But  thou 
seest  Him  not  in  the  manger,  but  on  the  Altar,  and  thou  beholdest 
Him  not  in  the  Virgin's  arms,  but  presented  by  the  Priest,  and 
brought  to  thee  in  sacrifice  by  The  Holy  Spikit  op  God." — S. 
August  in  Psalm  zcviii.     S,  Chrysoslom,  Horn.  Cor,  1. 

••  We  adore  The  Body  of  Christ  in  the  Mysteries." — S.  Ambrose 
De  Spir.  S.     Taylor's  "  Worthy  Communicant,''  VII.  S.  I. 

"  Christ  Himself,  the  Reality  of  the  Sacrament,  in  and  along 
with  the  Sacrament,  wherever  He  is,  is  to  be  worshipped.** — Bishop 
Andrewes. 
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the  way  of  eternal  salvation.  And,  as  in  This  sacred  Mystery*  is 
made  a  change  in  the  Bread  and  Wine,  so  change  us  into  Thjrsel^ 
and  coniorm  us  whollj  to  Thj  grace.     Amen/' — p.  78. 

On  the  reality  of  the  Sacrifice  and  its  propitiatory  power 
both  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  the  Companion  is  equally 
explicit  and  unreserved : 

"We  intreat  Thee  also,  0  Lord  I  Holy  Father  I  for  the  souls  of 
the  faithful  departed  *  *  *  that  this  great  Sacrament  of  Thy  love 
may  be  unto  them  salvation  and  health,  joy  and  refreshment  O. 
Lord  my  God  !  grant  them  this  day  a  great  and  abundant  feast  of 
Thee,  The  living  God,  Who  camest  down  from  Heaven,  and  gavest 
life  unto  the  world,  even  of  Thy  holy  and  blessed  Flesh.  The  Lamb 
without  spot,  Who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  even  of  that 
Flesh  which  was  taken  of  the  holy  and  glorious  Virgin  Mary,  and 
conceived  of  The  Holt  Ghost,  and  of  that  Fountain  of  mercy  which 
from  the  soldier's  spear  flowed  from  Thy  most  sacred  Side,  that 
therewith  enlarged  and  sated,  refreshed  and  comforted,  they  may 
rejoice  in  Thy  praise  and  glory. 

••  I  pray  Thy  clemency,  O  Lord,  that  on  the  bread  to  be  offered 
unto  Thee  may  descend  the  fulness  of  Thy  Benediction,  and  the 
Sauctifi cation  of  Thy  Divinity.  May  there  descend  also  The 
invisible  and  incomprehensible  Majesty  of  Thy  Holt  Spirit,  as  it 
descended  of  old  on  the  sacrifices  of  the  fathers,  Which  may  make 
our  oblations  Thy  Body  and  Blood,  [and  teach  me  an  unworthy 
priest  to  handle  so  great  a  Mystery  with  purity  of  heart  and  the 
devotion  of  tears,  with  reverence  and  trembling,  so  that  Thoa 
mayest  graciously  and  favourably  receive  the  sacrifice  of  my  hands 
for  tlie  good  of  all,  living  and  departed."]*^ — pp.  58-9. 

We  might  multiply  almost  to  an  unlimited  extent  these 
testimonies  to  our  most  cherished  doctrines  regarding  the 
Blessed  Eucharist.  In  truth,  the  Companion  to  Soltf 
Communion  is  simply  a  translation,  with  but  few  modi- 
fications or  adaptations,  "  from  the  *  Enchiridion,'  or 
'  Hours/  being  the  Manual  of  Private  Devotion,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  Use  of  Sarum/*  Of  this  Manual  more 
than  a  hundred  editions  were  circulated  in  England,  dur- 

*  '*  The  Bread  of  The  Eucharist  is  mere  Bread  no  longer,  hot 
The  Body  of  Christ." 

*'  Contemplate  the  Bread  and  Wine  not  as  bare  elements,  for 
they  are  according  to  The  Lord*s  declaration  The  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  ;  for  though  sense  suggests  this  to  thee,  let  faith  stablish 
thee.  Judge  not  the  matter  from  taste,  but  be  fully  assured  with- 
out misgiving,  that  thou  hast  been  vouchsafed  The  Body  and  Blood 
of  CuRiST." — S.  Cyr.  of  Jerus.     Cat.  Lect.  xxii. 
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ing  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Accordingly,  the  prayers  which  it  con- 
tains are  in  reality  those  of  the  old  Catholic  Ante-Reform- 
ation Church  of  England,  and  besides  those  intended  for 
private  use  comprise  most  of  the  Hymns,  sequences,  an- 
thems of  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  as  they  are  found  in  the 
Sarum  Missal — the  Lauda  Sion,^  the  Aye  verum  Cor^ 
pus,  the  Adai'O  Te  Devote,  the  Pange  Lingua  Oloriosi, 
and  many  others  equally  consecrated  to  Catholic  use. 

"  Laud,  0  Syon !  Thy  Salvation, 
Shepherd  !  Prince  !  of  Israel's  nation, 

High  thj  choral  anthems  raise  ! 
All  thy  might  and  joy  it  needeth. 
For  He  all  thy  praise  exceedeth. 
Thou  canst  ne'er  express  His  praise. 


What  Christ  in  That  Feast  completed 
He  ordained  to  be  repeated 

His  Memorial  to  our  eyes  ; 
Taught  in  This  great  Rite  He  gave  us. 
We  The  Bread  of  life  to  save  us 

Hallow,  a  True  Sacrifice. 

This  The  Truth  each  Christian  learneth, 
Bread  into  His  FUsh  He  tumeth, 

Wine  to  His  most  Holy  Blood; 
What  nor  sense  nor  sight  descrieth. 
That  a  living  faith  supplieth. 

In  divine  and  wondrous  mode. 

Under  diverse  species  hidden, 
In  signs  to  which  we  are  bidden 

Noble  Mysteries  reside, 
Blood  made  drink,  and  Flesh  there  broken 
For  our  meal;  jet  in  each  Token 

Christ  doth  e*er  Entire  abide  ; 

Severed  not  by  him  that  taJcetK 
JSone  divideth  Him  nor  hreaheth^ 

Whole  His  blessed  Self  they  taste  ; 

*  We  are  tempted  to  append  one  or  two  verses  of  the  translation 
of  this  noble  hymn.  Like  most  of  those  which  have  preceded  it 
this  translation,  in  a  literary  sense,  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired.  But,  as  an  illustration  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist,  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  here. 
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One,  jet  thousands  are  receivers, 
"What  one,  thousands  of  believers 
Eat,  yet  Him  thejr  cannot  waste. 

Good  and  bad  The  Feast  are  sharing. 
Yet  a  doom  unlike  preparing. 

Life,  or  everlasting  woe  ; 
Sinners  death,  the  righteous  making 
Life  their  own  ;  from  that  same  taking 

Ah  !  what  differing  ends  shall  show. 

Now  The  Sacrament  is  broken, 
Doubt  not ;  hut  think  of  the  Token 
Every  paH,  as  He  hath  spoken. 

So  nuch  as  The  Whole  doth  hide; 
In  The  Gift  there  is  no  scission, 
Of  the  Sign  alone  division, 
Nor  in  stature  nor  condition 

Changeth  The  Thing  signified.'*— pp.  90-99. 

It  will  scarcely  appear  extraordinary  that,  while  the  sub- 
stance of  Catholic  devotion  is  thus  unreservedly  and  unhe- 
sitatingly adopted  into  the  practice  of  Anglicans,  there 
should  be  found  some  to  suggest,  and  even  to  urge,  the 
adoption  of  its  forms,  even  of  those  among  its  forms  which 
are  popularly  regarded  as  the  most  objectionable  portion 
of  our  worship.  Religious  sisterhoods,  like  those  which 
Miss  Sellon  has  made  memorable,  are  multipbdng  in 
many  parts  of  England.  Forms  of  devotion,  which  we 
are  apt  to  consider  as  exclusively  our  own,  are  creeping 
silently  into  use.  Persons  who  are  habituated  to  the  use 
of  such  **  Companions  to  Confession  and  Communion, 
are  passing  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  use  of  ** Rosaries!^ 
The  principle  of  "  Rosaries**  has  actually  been  appropri- 
ated by  Anglicans ;  the  Httle  work  which  we  have  selected 
under  this  title  is  compiled  expressly  **for  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish Christians;'*  and  (strange  as  it  will  seem)  among  the 
devotions  which  it  commends  for  adoption,  are  "Devotions 
to  the  Sacred  Heart!'* 

Nor  are  these  manifestations  confined  to  the  Church  of 
England  at  home.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  present  her 
in  this  phase  to  the  Catholic  Churches  of  the  Continent. 
A  series  of  little  tracts,  exhibiting  these  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Anglicanism,  has  been  prepared  for  cu'culation  abroad. 
The  little  brochure  entitled  **  Doctrine  de  TEglise  Angli- 
cane  Relative  aux  Sacrements  et  aux  Ceremonies  Sacr^ 
mentales,**  is  a  French  translation  of  a  shoit  tract  by  the 
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Rev.  Frederick  Meyrick  (also  translated  into  Italian  and 
Spanish),  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  to  foreign  churches, 
by  carefully  selected  extracts  from  the  Catechism  and  the 
Prayer-book,  and  by  eschewing  all  reference  to  the  more 
Evangelical  formularies,  that,  however  it  may  be  modified 
in  its  form  or  limited  in  the  extent  of  its  application,  the 
Church  of  England  has  retained  the  sacramental  system 
in  all  the  integrity  of  its  substance !  These  tracts  are  de- 
signed for  " distribution  by  foreign  travellers;'^  and  it  is 
hoped  that  '*iheir  circulation  may  tend  to  dissipate  the  un- 
happy misconceptions  of  the  English  Church,  to  which  the 
proceedings  of  Miss  Cunningham  and  her  friends  so  fre- 
quently give  occasion.** 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  notwithstanding  the  appa- 
rent lull  of  religious  agitation  which  has  succeeded  the 
earnestness  of  a  few  years  past,  the  leaven,  however  se- 
cretly, is  still  fermenting  in  the  mass.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  wrong  to  build  much  hope  upon  such  appearances.  We 
have  already  said  that  these  publications  have  been  dis- 
countenanced by  the  most  influential  organs  even  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Catholicizing  party.  But  they  cannot 
close  their  eyes,  notwithstanding,  to  the  facts  themselves. 
These  facts  are,  after  all,  only  the  natural  fruit  or  the 
natural  expression  of  that  Catholic  spirit,  which,  however 
repressed  and  overlaid  by  external  influences,  the  late 
movement  in  the  English  Church  has  tended  to  evoke ; 
and  we,  for  our  own  part,  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  hap- 
piness of  hoping  that,  visionary  and  unsubstantial  as  is  the 
prospect  that  this  spirit,  or  any  impersonation  of  it,  will 
ever  receive  the  sanction  of  the  English  Church  as  a  body, 
the  very  introduction  among  Anglicans  of  practices,  of 
principles,  and  even  of  forms,  which  express  it,  no  matter 
how  imperfectly,  will  continue  to  lead  individuals,  as  it  has 
already  done,  to  look  beyond  the  forms,  to  seek  the  prac- 
tices in  their  fulness,  and  in  the  end  to  throw  themselves 
generously  and  unreservedly  into  that  system  which  alone 
carries  out  these^rinciples  consistently  and  completely, 
and  which  alone  applies  theni  in  their  full  significance  to 
every  detail  of  the  Christian  life. 

Would  that  we  could  look  with  the  same  hopefulness 
upon  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  contrast !  Would  that 
we  could  form  the  same  anticipations  of  that  school  of 
which  we  have  taken  Mr.  Maurice  as  the  type  !    He,  too, 
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claims  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Until 
very  recently  he  was  a  theological  professor  in  that  college 
which  professes  to  be  in  an  especial  manner  the  organ  and 
representation  of  High  Church  principles.  He  **  accepts 
heartily  all  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  the  Three  creeds, 
the  Prayer-book,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.'^*  He  pro- 
claims over  and  over  again,  not  only  that  he  accepts  tnem 
himself,  but  that  in  all  that  he  has  written,  and  in  all  that 
he  has  taught,  he  has  ever  followed  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  '\  as  his  own  teachers  and  helpers ;"  that  so  far 
from  feeling  himself  restrained  by  these  Articles  in  the 
expression  of  the  opinions  which  he  has  put  forward,  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  ever  felt  that  **  the  formularies  have 
given  him  boldness,  have  raised  him  to  a  higher  view  than 
his  own,  have  warned  him  against  the  peril  and  guilt  of 
accepting  the  opinions  of  the  age  as  his  guides.''!  Nor  is 
his  view  of  the  formularies  altered  by  what  has  occurred  in 
his  own  person.  Even  since  the  strong  expressions  of 
reprobation  with  which  Churchmen  have  visited  his  opinions 
he  still  professes  himself  a  Churchman,  He  still  "  adheres 
to  the  formularies  in  what  he  believes  to  be  their  literal, 
natural  sense  ;"l  and  still  declares  that  "  no  recent  expe- 
rience of  his,  whether  in  a  college  or  in  the  Church,  has 
in  the  least  changed  his  opinion,  that  these  very  formu- 
laries are  the  best^  protection  against  the  exclusiveness  and 
cruelty  of  private  judgraent.''§ 

We  shall  see  hereafter  what  are  the  doctrines  which  Mr. 
Maurice  claims  to  hold  and  to  teach,  in  virtue  of  the  liberty 
thus  secured  by  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  it  may  be  well,  before  we  proceed  farther,  to  detail 
briefly  the  proceedings  which  have  taken  place  in  his  case. 

The  publication  by  which  he  drew  upon  himself  the  cen- 
sure of  the  authorities  of  his  college,  is  that  which  stands 
first  upon  our  list,  his  Theological  Essays.  It  is  proper 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Maurice  has  himself  explained  in  an 
Advertisement  the  origin  of  this  very  remarlcable  publica- 
tion. **  A  lady,  once  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends," 
had  placed  him  by  her  will  under  the  obligation  of  writing, 
or  procuring  to  be  written,  some  book  specially  addressed 

♦  Letter  in  Jelfs  Pamphlet,  p.  2. 

t  Preface  to  Second  Edition,  p.  xvii. 

I  Letter  in  Jelfs  pamphlet,  p.  21. 

I  Preface  to  Second  Edition,  p.  zix. 
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to^  Unitarians.  He  felt,  after  several  eflfbrts  to  execute 
this  task,  that  "  nothing  he  had  done  gave  him  the  least 
satisfaction/^  Mere  controversial  works,  his  experience 
assured  him,  '*do  little  else  than  harm  to  those  who 
write  and  to  those  who  read/*  Some  months  since,  how- 
ever, the  idea  occurred  to  him,  of  embracing  in  a  series  of 
discourses  addressed  to  his  own  congregation,  all  the 
topics  which  he  would  wish  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
Unitarians.  ^  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  each  discourse 
might,  after  it  had  been  preached,  be  thrown  into  the  forik 
of  an  Essay.  The  present  volume  is  the  result.  The  ser- 
mons have  been,  of  course,  considerably  modified.  As 
they  were  actually  delivered,  they  contained  no  direct 
address,  or  even  allusion  to  Unitarians.  The  topics,  how- 
ever, and  even  the  views,  were  selected  with  special  refer- 
ence to  them;  and  in  throwing  the  Discourses  into  the 
form  of  Essays,  they,  and  the  requirements  of  their  posi- 
tion, have  been  mainly  before  the  mind  of  the  author.  We 
think  this  a  circumstance  of  considerable  importance,  as 
throwing  light  upon  many  of  the  views  expressed  in  the 
Essays;  although  Mr.  Maurice  declares  that  "he  has  not 
said  anything  to  the  Unitarians,  which^  he  does  not  think 
equally  applicable  to  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen  of  all 
classes  and  opinions.** 

The  Discourses  thus  modified  into  the  form  of  Essays, 
had  scarcely  been  published,  (early  in  the  summer  of  last 
year,)  when  they  became  the  subject  of  a  very  warm  and 
animated  controversy.  Exception  was  taken  chiefly 
against  the  seventeenth  or  concluding  Essay,  which  was 
understood  to  deny  the  Eternity  of  future  Punishments ; 
and  a  letter  was  addressed  (July  8th,  1853,)  to  Mr.  Mau- 
rice, by  Dr.  Jelf,  the  principal  of  King's  College,  calling 
for  an  explanation  of  the  obnoxious  Essay.  Mr.  Maurice's 
reply,  and  the  correspondence  to  which  it  led,  appeared  to 
Dr.  Jelf  to  make  the  allegation  so  clear,  as  to  leave  him 
no  alternative  but  to  lay  before  the  council  of  the  college, 
for  judgment,  the  statements  in  the  Essay  which  had  been 
complamed  of.  Of  this  intention  he  had,  all  through,  made 
Mr.  Maurice  aware.  The  latter  freely  acquiesced  in  the 
fairness  of  this  proceeding ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as 
still  farther  illustrating  what  we  have  already  said,  that  in 
accepting  the  decision  of  this  tribunal,  he  still  claims  to  be 
judged  by  the  Church  formularies. — "  In  it,  as  in  all  that 
precedes,"  he  writes,  ''  I  have  appealed  to  the  Articles 
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the  Creeds,  and  the  Bible,  as  protectors  against  the  notions 
which  have  attached  themselves  to  the  truth  they  proclaim, 
in  the  minds  of  our  religious  public,  and  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  rapidly  destroying  the  tree  of  which  they  are  the  out- 
growths. Having  this  conviction,  I  was  more  bound  as  a 
Theological  Teacher  to  proclaim  it  than  another  person 
could  be.  But  I  know  the  risk.  I  cannot  expect  the 
Council  to  think  as  I  do  about  the  danger  to  whicn  we  aro 
exposed,  and  about  the  remedy.  If  they  reject  me  as  their 
teacher,  I  shall  not  have  the  slightest  cause  to  complain. 
All  1  wish  to  he  understood  is,  that  I  have  ashed  for  no 
changes  in  our  formularies,  for  no  relaxations,  for  no  fresh 
interpretations.  I  accept  heartily  that  to  which  1  have 
subscribed.  I  only  pray  it  may  not  be  encumbered  with 
modem  additions,  that  the  forms,  which  have  kept  us  alive 
through  a  great  many  vicissitudes  of  popular  feeling,  may 
not  be  contracted  to  suit  one  particular  view  of  it,  1  know 
that  Dissenters,  weary  of  private  judgment,  that  Scotch 
Calvinists,  heavily  bowed  with  the  yoke  of  the  West- 
minster Confession,  are  turning  with  many  doubts  and 
inisg:ivings,  but  still  with  hope  and  longing,  to  our  forms 
as  witnesses  of  a  Gospel  to  mankind,  which  they  feel  them- 
selves hindered  from  preaching.  What  I  desire  for  them 
is,  that  they  may  not  find  the  Church  of  England  only  a 
new  Evangelical  Alliance,  which  substitutes  for  the  belief 
in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  a  belief  in  ever* 
lasting  punishment  as  the  bond  of  Christian  union." 

It  remains  only  to  be  told  that  the  council  of  King's 
College  proceeded,  in  the  month  of  October,  to  take  into 
consideration  Mr.  Maurice's  original  statements,  together 
with  his  explanations  and  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Jelf;  ana  their 
judgment  was  that  the  '^  opinions  and  doubts  expressed 
and  indicated  in  the  Essays  and  the  Correspondence  re- 
specting future  punishment,  and  the  final  issues  of  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  are  of  dangerous  tendency,  and  likely  to  un- 
settle the  minds  of  theological  students.'*  They  resolved, 
in  consequence,  that  Mr.  Maurice's  **  continuance  as  pro- 
fessor, would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  college ;"  and  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  was 
directed  by  a  decree  of  the  Principal  to  discontinue  his 
lectures. 

In  maintenance  of  the  ground  on  which  he  had  already 
based  his  vindication,  namely,  that  his  teaching  was  within 
the  limits  allowed  by  the  Formularies  of  ue  Church, 
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Mr.  Maurice  (Nov.  7, 1853)  "  respectfully  called  upon  the 
couacily  if  they  pronounced  a  theological  sentence  upon 
him  at  all,  to  declare  what  article  of  the  Church  con- 
demns his  teaching. ^^  The  council,  however,  "decided 
that  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  further  into 
the  subject;'^  and,  without  assigning  any  more  specific 
grounds  of  censure,  declared  the  two  chairs  held  by  him 
m  the  college  to  be  vacant.'' 

The  whole  Correspondence  has  since  been  made  public, 
partly  by  Dr.  Jelf,  partly  by  Mr.  Maurice,  and  has  run 
through  several  editions.  These  pamphlets,  taken  along 
with  a  series  of  new  prefaces,  on  both  ^ides,  prefixed  to 
these  successive  editions,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  very 
Batisfactory  account  of  the  entire  discussion.  ^ 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  strange  episode  in  the  history 
of  Anglican  theology.  It  remains  to  explain,  somewhat 
in  detail,  the  doctrines  put  forward  by  Mr.  Maurice  in  the 
llSssays  which  have  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion. 

We  naturally  turn,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  subject 
which  has  formed  the  sole  ground  of  the  impeachment 
against  him — his  statements  on  the  Eternity  of  future 
^Punishments.  On  this  point  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  Dr.  Jelf  has  established  a  perfectly  clear  case  against 
him. 

Whatever  of  obscurity  there  might  have  been  in  the 
language  of  the  original  Essay,  has  been  fully  removed  by 
the  discussion  to  which  it  led.  The  private  correspond- 
ence with  Dr.  Jelf;  the  Letter  to  him  which  Mr.  Maurice 
submitted  to  the  council ;  the  letters  and  prefaces  which 
he  has  since  published ;  and  the  obnoxious  Essay  itself  in 
the  new  form  in  which  it  apoears  (re- written)  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  Essays^  are  all  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  leave 
no  possible  doubt  of  the  justice  of  the  censure  which  has 
been  pronounced.^  We  have  no  intention  of  entering  into 
a  regular  discussion  of  this  or  anv  other  of  the  doclrines 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Maurice.  Our  object  is  merely  to 
enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  them,  as  doctrines 
emanating  from  one  who,  when  he  published  them,  was  a 
Theological  teacher  in  a  Church  of  England  College,  and 
who  is  still  a  professing  member,  and  we  believe  an  offici- 
ating clergyman  of  the  English  Church.  We  shall  con- 
fine ourselves,  therefore,to  a  bare  recital  of  these  doc- 
trines. ^  ^  .   ^  J 

Dr.  Jelfs  original  charge  against  the  Essay  in 
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was,  that  it  *'  seemed  to  throw  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  on 
the  simple  meaning  of  the  word  eternal,  and  to  convey  a 
general  notion  of  ultimate  salvation  to  all/^  After  receiv- 
ing all  Mr.  Maurice's  explanations,  he  not  only  adheres 
to  that  judgment,  but  declares  that  "its  terms  are  far  too 
mild  to  express  his  present  sense  of  the  extent  to  which 
Mr.  Maurice  had  committed  himself  to  the  error/' 

Taking  these  two  points  in  succession,  let  us  see  what 
is  Mr.  Maurice's  teaching  regarding  them. 

In  the  original  Essay  he  had  written  as  follows. 

"  The  word  '  eternal,'  if  what  there  said  is  true,  is  a  kej-word  of 
the  New  Testament.  To  draw  our  minds  from  the  temporal,  to  fix 
them  on  the  eternal,  is  the  very  aim  of  the  divine  economy.  How 
much  then  ought  we  to  dread  any  confusion  between  thoughts 
which  our  Lord  has  taken  such  pains  to  keep  distinct — ^which  our 
consciences  tell  us  ought  to  be  kept  distinct  I  How  dangerous  to 
introduce  the  notion  of  duration  into  a  word  from  which  he  has 
deliberately  excluded  it !  And  jet  this  is  precisely  what  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  and  it  is  this  which  causes  such  infinite  per- 
plexity to  our  minds.  '  Try  to  conceive,*  the  teacher  says,  '  a  thou- 
sand years.  Multiply  those  by  a  thousand,  by  twenty  thousand, 
bj  a  hundred  thousand,  by  a  million.  Still  jou  are  as  far  off  from 
eternity  as  ever.*  Certainly,  I  am,  quite  as  far.  Why,  then,  did 
you  give  me  that  sum  to  work  out  ?  What  could  be  the  use  of  it 
except  to  bewilder  me,  except  to  make  me  disbelieve  eternity  alto- 
gether ?  Do  you  not  see  that  this  course  must  be  utterly  wrong 
and  mischievous  ?  If  eternity  is  the  great  reality  of  all,  and  not  a 
portentous  fiction,  how  dare  you  impress  such  a  notion  of  fictitious- 
ness  on  my  mind  as  your  process  of  illustration  conveys  ?  *  Bat 
is  it  not  the  only  process  ?*  Quite  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  seey 
if  you  will  bring  Time  into  the  question  ;  if  you  will  have  years, 
and  centuries,  to  prevent  you  from  taking  in  the  sublime  trutl^ 
•  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  God.'  " — Theological  Essays.  First 
Edition.— p.  436. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  in  this  curious  paragraph  any 
key  to  the  notion  of  JEternity  which  Mr.  Maurice  proposes 
to  substitute  for  that  which  is  popularly  entertained.  But 
connecting  this  passage  with  one  from  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
which  appears  m  the  correspondence  with  Dr.  Jelf,  we 
infer  that  the  sole  ground  of  his  own  interpretation  of  the 
word,  is  drawn  from  the  well-known  passage  of  John 
xvii.  3. — This  is  Eternal  Life  :  that  they  may  know  Thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast 
sent.** 

"  St.  John  repeating  our  Lord's  most  awful  prayer  takes  me  » 
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step  further.  *  This,'  he  sajs,  *  is  eternal  life,  that  thej  may  know 
Thee  the  only  true  Uod,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent.' 
At  first  we  shrink  from  the  strict  meaning  of  these  words.  We 
suppose  they  do  not  mean  that  eternal  life  is  the  knowledge  of  God« 
but  only  that  those  who  obtain  that  knowledge  or  that  life  will 
retain  it  through  eternity.  But  when  I  ask  myself,  Do  I  then 
know  what  eternity  is  ?  Do  I  mean  by  eternity  a  certain  very,  yqtj 
long  time  ?  I  am  shocked  and  startled  at  once  by  my  want  of 
faith  and  want  of  reason.  Our  Lord  has  been  training  us  by  His 
beautiful  blessed  teaching  to  see  eternity  as  something  altogether 
out  of  time,  to  connect  it  with  Him  who  is,  and  was,  and  is  to 
come.  He  has  been  teaching  me,  that  I  have  a  spirit  which  cannot 
rest  in  time,  which  must  strive  after  the  living,  the  permanent, 
the  eternal,  after  God  Himself.  He  has  been  telling  me  that  He 
has  come  to  bring  me  into  this  state,  that  He  is  the  way  to  it.  How 
da^  I  then  depart  from  His  own  definition  ?  How  dare  I  impute 
my  own  low  meaning  of  '  eternal '  to  Him,  and  read  myself  into  His 
words,  when  He  is  raising  me  to  another  meaning  infinitely  more 
accordant  with  the  witness  of  my  conscience,  not  involving  the 
contradictions  which  my  own  does  ?'' — **  Grounds,'*  &c.  p.  5. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  so  awful  a  subject,  this  is  the 
only  shadow  of  an  argument  which  can  be  so  discovered 
through  the  cloud  of  misty  verbiage  in  which  Mr.  Maurice 
has  enveloped  it.  First,  he  assumes  that  those  words  of 
our  Lord,  "  This  is  Eternal  Life,  that  they  may  know 
God,^^  are  to  be  taken  as  a  strict  definition  of  **  Eternal 
Life.'^  Secondly,  he  infers  from  this  assumed  definition 
that  Eternal  Death  must  be  defined  to  be  "  ignorance  of 
God.''  Thirdly,  supposing  these  definitions  to  be  strict 
and  complete  definitions,  he  assumes  the  entire  question 
by  assuming  that  either  one  or  other  of  them  must  exclude 
the  idea  of  duration ;  whereas,  if  the  word  eternal  includes 
that  idea,  eternal  life  must  mean  that  life  which  lasts  for 
ever,  and  therefore  must  imply  the  never-ending  enjoy^ 
ment  of  the  knowledge  of  God  !  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
more  arbitrary  basis  for  any  conceivable  system.  And 
yet  this  is,  stript  of  its  rhetorical  garb,  the  whole  frame- 
work of  the  argument  by  which  Mr.  Maurice  professes  to 
overthrow  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Church  upon  the 
most  awful  of  all  the  questions  in  Christian  theology ! 

It  is  elaborated  somewhat  diflFerently,  but  in  the  same 
substance,  in  the  new  Essay. 

"  Let  us  consider  why  it  is  that  the  New  Testament  has  more 
to  do  with  the  Eternity  than  the  Old.  I  think  no  Christian  will 
differ  very  widely  from  me  when  I  answer,  *  it  is  because  the  living 
and  eternal  God  is  more  fully  and  perfectly  revealed  in  the  one 
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than  in  the  other/  In  both  He  is  disQoyering  Himself  to  men  ;  in 
both  He  is  piercing  through  the  mists  which  conceal  Him  from 
them.  But  in  the  one  He  is  making  Himself  known  chieflj  in  His 
relations  to  the  visible  economy  of  the  world  ;  in  the  other  He  is 
exhibiting  His  own  inward  nature,  and  is  delaring  Himself  as  He 
is  in  Him  who  is  the  brightness  of  His  glorj,  the  express  image  of 
His  person.  Whenever  the  word  Eternal  is  used,  then,  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  ought  first,  bj  all  rules  of  reason,  to  be  considered 
in  reference  to  God.  Its  use  when  it  is  applied  to  Him,  must 
determine  all  its  other  uses.  There  must  be  no  shrinking  from 
this  rule,  no  efforts  to  evade  the  force  of  it ;  for  this  is  what  we 
agreed  to  condemn  in  the  Unitarians  and  Universalists  of  the  last 
age,  that  thej  changed  the  force  of  the  adjective  at  their  pleasure, 
60  that  it  might  not  mean  the  same  in  reference  to  punishment  as 
to  life.  How  can  we  carry  out  this  rule  ?  Shall  we  say  that 
Eternal  means,  in  reference  to  God,  '  without  beginning  or  e^d  ?' 
How  then  can  we  affix  that  meaning  to  Eternal,  when  we  are 
speaking  of  man's  bliss  or  misery  ?  Is  that  without  beginning  as 
well  as  without  end  ?  *  Oh  no  !  you  must  leave  out  the  beginnmg. 
That  of  course  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case.'  Who  told  you  so! 
How  dare  you  play  thus  fast  and  loose  with  God's  word  ?  How 
dare  you  fix  the  standard  by  which  the  signification  of  a  word  is  to 
be  judged,  and  reject  that  very  standard  a  moment  after  ? 

*'  But  are  there  no  better  reasons  why  we  should  not  affix  this 
meaning,  *  without  beginning  and  end,*  to  the  word  alioi^ios  when 
it  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  God  ?  I  quite  agree  that 
such  a  meaning  might  have  seemed  very  natural  to  an  ordinary 
Greek.  The  word  might  have  been  used  in  that  sense  by  a  classi- 
cal author,  or  in  colloquial  language,  without  the  least  impropriety. 
But  just  the  lesson  which  God  had  been  teaching  men  by  the  reve* 
lation  of  Himself  was,  that  mere  negatives  are  utterly  unfit  to 
express  His  being.  His  substance.  From  the  very  first.  He  had 
taught  His  chosen  people  to  look  upon  Him  as  the  righteous  Beings 
to  believe  that  all  their  righteousness  was  grounded  on  His.  Ue 
had  promised  them  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  His  righteous- 
ness. Every  true  Israelite  had  looked  to  this  knowledge  as  his 
reward,  as  the  deliverance  from  his  enemies,  as  the  satisfaction  of 
his  inmost  longings,  as  the  great  blessing  to  his  nation  and  to 
mankind,  as  well  as  to  himself.  His  Righteousness,  His  Truth* 
His  Love,  the  Jew  came  more  and  more  to  perceive,  were  the 
substantial  and  eternal  things,  by  seeking  which  he  was  delivered 
from  the  worship  of  Gods  of  Time  and  Sense,  as  well  as  from  the 
more  miserable  philosophical  abstraction  of  a  God  who  is  merely  a 
negative  of  time ;  without  beginning  and  without  end.  Therefore, 
when  the  Son  was  revealed,  this  is  the  language  in  which  the 
beloved  disciple  speaks, — ^  The  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have 
seen  it,  and  we  declare  unto  you  that  eternal  life  which  was  with 
the  Father,  and  which  has  been  manifested  unto  us.'    This  is  but  a 
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specimen  of  his  uniform  language.  Tes,  and  I  will  be  bold  to  say 
that  his  language  interprets  all  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
meut.  The  eternal  life  is  the  righteousness,  and  truth,  and  love  of 
God  which  are  manifested  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  manifested  to  men  that 
thej  maj  be  partakers  of  them,  that  they  may  have  fellowship  with 
the  Father  and  with  the  Son.  This  is  held  out  as  the  eternal 
blessedness  of  those  who  seek  God  and  love  Him.  This  it  is,  of 
which  our  Lord  must  have  spoken  in  His  last  prayer,  if  he  who 
reports  that  prayer  did  not  misinterpret  His  meaning. 

*'  Is  it  inconsistent,  then,  with  the  general  object  and  character 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  manifestation  of  His  love,  that 
Eternity  in  all  its  aspects  should  come  before  us  there  as  it 
does  nowhere  else,  that  there  we  should  be  taught  what  it 
means?  Is  it  inconsistent  with  its  scope  and  object  that 
there,  too,  we  should  be  taught  what  the  horror  and  awfulness  is, 
of  being  without  this  love,  of  setting  ourselves  in  opposition  to  it? 
Those  who  would  not  own  Christ  in  His  brethren,  who  did  not 
visit  Him  when  they  were  sick  and  in  prison,  go  away.  He  said, 
into  eternal  or  everlasting  punishment.  Are  we  affixing  a  new 
meaning  to  these  words,  or  the  very  meaning  which  the  con- 
text demands,  the  only  meaning  which  is  consistent  with  the 
force  that  is  given  to  the  adjective  by  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles  elsewhere,  if  we  say  that  the  eternal  punishment  is 
the  punishment  of  being  without  the  knowledge  of  God,  who  is 
love,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  who  has  manifested  it ;  even  as  eternal 
life  is  declared  to  be  the  having  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  If  it  is  right,  if  it  is  a  duty,  to  say  that  Eternity  in  rela- 
tion to  God  has  nothing  to  do  with  time  or  duration,  are  we  not 
bound  to  say  that  also  in  reference  to  life  or  to  punishment,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  time  or  duration  ?' — Essays,  pp.  446-450. 

We  have  transcribed  this  lengthy  extract  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  see  the  whole  extent  of  Mr.  Maurice^s 
case  as  regards  the  meaning  of  the  word  *'  eternal.*'  Our 
object  is  simply  to  show  what  are  the  doctrines  which, 
in  his  capacity  of  minister  of  the  Church,  he  desires  to 
inculcate,  and  which  he  regards  as  the  only  safeguard 
against  the  doubts  and  incredulity  with  which  he  repre- 
sents the  faith  of  the  young  generation  of  England  as 
obscured,  if  not  utterly  clouded.  Dr.  Jelf  has  entered  at 
considerable  length,  and  with  much  clearness  and  ability, 
into  the  critical  and  philological  argument  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  in  the  language  of  the  JNew  Testament. 
W  ith  this  we  have  no  present  concern,  although  we  have 
seen  and  heard  enough,  even  independently  of  the  present 
controversy,  to  feel  assured  that,  in  the  Church  of 
England^  and  among  Protestants  generally,  the  discussion 
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is  of  the  most  vital  urgency.  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  Mr.  Maurice 
insists: — namely,  "that  the  notion  of  duration  must  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  idea  of  eternity  *' — is  directly  at  variance 
with  the  Scriptural  use  of  the  word  ;  that  in  no  less  than 
fifty-seven  passages  out  of  the  seventy-one  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  this  notion  is  necessarily 
involved  by  the  very  subject-matter ;  that,  without  enter- 
ing into  any  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  idea,  the  univer- 
sal sense  of  the  Christian  world  has  attached  to  the  word 
this  sense,  and  no  other ;  that  the  foundation  of  this  uni- 
versal sense  of  Christians  is  precisely  that  belief,  on  a 
misconstruction  of  which  Mr.  Maurice  has  based  his  own 
strangely  fanciful  interpretation ;  and  that  it  is  precisely 
because  men  believe  eternity,  as  applied  to  God,  necessarily 
to  involve  the  notion  of  never-ending  duration ;  and  be- 
cause they  find  the  same  word  also  uniformly  applied  to 
the  state  of  the  world  to  come,  whether  for  happiness,  or 
for  misery;  therefore  they  also  believe  that  the  eternity 
predicated  in  the  Scriptural  promises  or  denunciations  in 
reference  to  that  world  to  come,  must  also  necessarily  in- 
volve the  same  notion  of  "never-ending  duration."  All 
this  it  would  be  easy  to  show.  But,  for  the  present,  we 
shall  leave  the  question  between  Mr.  Maurice  and  the  ad- 
versaries with  whom  he  is  engaged,  contenting  ourselves 
with  the  function  of  a  mere  historian  of  the  controversy. 

Although  the  passages  hitherto  cited  have  reference 
chiefly  to  Mr.  Maurice's  views  as  the  philosophical  ques- 
tions regarding  the  nature  of  eternity,  yet  it  will  have  been 
sufficiently  manifest  that  with  him  the  question  is  not  one 
of  mere  speculation,  but  full  of  the  deepest  and  most  awful 
practical  mterest.  In  truth,  this  question  is  only  important 
because  of  its  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  This  is  the  second, 
and  much  more  formidable,  of  Dr.  Jelf's  accusations. 

In  his  opening  letter  to  Mr.  Maurice  he  had  stated  that 
the  Essay  "appeared  to  convey  a  general  notion  of  ulti- 
mate salvation  to  all ;''  but  on  this  head  also,  as  well  as 
on  the  former,  he  speaks  much  more  decidedly  at  the  close 
of  the  correspondence,  and  after  having  received  all  the 
explanations  put  forward  by  the  accused.  The  Essay  and 
the  letters  together,  he  affirms,  unquestionably  "  hold  out 
the  hope  that  the  punishment  of  wicked,  unbelieving,  and 
impenitent  sinners^  niay^  after  all,  not  be  everlasting.*' 
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He  believes  that  *'  this  hope  is  set  forth  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  in  more  than  one  part  of  these  writings;"  and 
that  "Mr.  Mam-ice  appears  to  look  on  it  as  a  special  part 
of  his  mission  to  inculcate  it  whenever  circumstances  may 
seem  to  require  it." 

All  this,  we  are  bound  to  say,  Dn  Jelf  has  fiilly  sub- 
stantiated. 

Mr.  Maurice's  language,  it  is  true,  is  not  always  equally 
positive  and  definite. 

At  one  time  he  contents  himself  with  saying  that  he 
*'  does  not  dare  to  pronounce  upon  the  fact^  that  every 
will  in  the  universe  must,  in  the  end,  be  brought  into  con- 
sent with  the  Divine  will,"  {Letter y  p.  16,)  and  thus  that 
all  must  be  ultimately  converted.  He  "  trembles  indeed 
to  affirm  the  contrary,  and  he  thinks  any  man  would." 
But,  though  he  plainly  conveys  that  in  his  own  mind  this 
is  the  import  of  the  language  used  in  Scripture  regarding 
the  will  of  God,  **  nevertheless  there  is  such  a  darkness 
over  the  whole  question  of  the  possible  resistance  of  the 
human  will,  that  he  must  he  silent,  and  tremble  and 
adore.''    (Letter,  p.  16.) 

At  another  time,  in  like  manner,  he  declares  that  **he 
feels  it  his  duty  not  to  say  how  long  any  one  may  remain 
in  eternal  death,  because  he  does  not  know ;"  and  again, 
**  not  to  say  that  all  will  necessarily  be  raised  out  of  eternal 
death,  because  he  does  not  know."  {Letter  to  a  Friend, 
p.  6.) 

So  again,  he  protests  that  *'  we  do  not  want  theories  of 
Universalism  ;  they  are  as  cold,  hard,  unsatisfactory,  as 
all  other  theories."  He  refuses  to  ''fall  back  on  the 
theory  of  Universal  Restitution,  which,  in  his  early  days, 
he  found  unsatisfactory,  and  which  he  finds  cold  and  unsa- 
tisfactory still."*  And,  asking  himself  how  the  seeming 
contradictions  of  this  awful  question  are  to  be  reconciled, 
he  candidly  avows,  "  I  cannot  reconcile  them.  I  know 
no  theory  which  can.  But  I  can  trust  in  Him,  who  has 
reconciled  the  world  to  Himself.  I  can  leave  all  in  His 
hands.  I  dare  not  fix  any  limits  to  the  power  of  His  love. 
I  cannot  tell  what  are  the  limits  to  the  power  of  a  rebel 
wiU.  I  know  that  no  man  can  be  blessed,  except  his  will 
is  in  accordance  with  God's  will.  I  know  it  must  be  by 
an  action  on  the  will  that  love  triumphs.  Though  I  have 
no  faith  in  man's  theory  of  Universal  Restitution,  I  am 

*  Letter  to  a  Friend.    In  Dr.  Jelfs  Pamphlet,  p.  7* 
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taught  to  expect  a  *  restitution  of  all  things,  which  God/ 
who  cannot  he,  has  promised  since  the  world  began/  I 
am  obliged  to  believe  that  we  are  living  in  a  restored  order. 
I  am  sure  that  restored  order  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
full  triumph  of  God's  loving  will.  How  that  should  take 
place  while  any  rebellious  will  remains  in  the  universe,  I 
cannot  tell,  though  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  it  is 
impossible.  I  do  not  want  to  say  it.  I  wish  to  trust  God 
absolutely,  and  not  to  trust  in  any  conclusion  of  my  own 
understanding  at  all. ^* 

But  notwithstanding  this  seeming  assumption  of  neu-* 
trality,  he,  in  other  places,  conveys  very  significantly,  if  he 
does  not  openly  declare,  not  merely  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
endlessness  of  future  punishments  is  shrouded  in  a  mystery 
too  awful  to  penetrate,  but  that  it  is  irreconcilable  with 
*'  the  clear  broad  assertion  of  the  divine  charity  which  the 
Bible  makes.*'  In  the  very  same  breath  in  which  he 
avers  that  he  wants  no  theories  of  Universalism,  he  lays 
down  a  theory  which  it  is  only  a  mockery  to  call  by  any 
other  name. 

"  We  do  not  want  theories  of  universalism ;  they  are  as  cold, 
hard,  unsatisfactory,  as  all  other  theories.  But  we  want  that  clear, 
broad  assertion  of  the  divine  charity  which  the  Bible  makes,  and 
wliich  carries  us  immeasurably  beyond  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think. 
What  dreams  of  ours  can  reach  to  the  assertion  of  St.  John,  thai 
Death  and  Hell  themselves  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  ?  I 
cannot  fathom  the  meaning  of  such  expressions.  But  they  are 
written  ;  I  accept  them,  and  give  thanks  for  them.  I  feel  there  is 
an  abjss  of  death  into  which  I  may  sink  and  be  lost.  Christ's  GkM- 
pel  reveals  an  abyss  of  love  below  that ;  I  am  content  to  be  lost  in 
that.  I  know  no  more,  but  I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  woe  on  us  if 
we  do  not  preach  this  Gospel,  if  we  do  not  proclaim  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit. — the  Eternal  Charity.  YHieii- 
ever  we  do  proclaim  that  name,  I  believe  we  invade  the  realm  of 
night  and  of  eternal  death,  and  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven. "*— 
[Essays,  pp.  442,  443.] 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  allusion  to  St.  John's  asser- 
tion^  that  Death  and  Hell  shall  themselves  be  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire?  What  means  the  "abyss  of  love  which 
Christ  reveals  below  the  abyss  of  death,  in  which  we  may 
sink  and  be  lost?'*  Does  it  not  clearly  imply  a  belief  oa 
the  part  of  the  writer,  that  even  after  a  Christian  has  beea 
lost  in  the  abyss  of  death,  or,  in  other  words,  consigned  to 
hell  itself,  there  yet  remains  for  him,  below  and  beyoud 
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that  abyss  of  death,  an  abyss  of  love,  in  which  he  may  still 
hope  to  find  refuge  ?  And  is  not  this  to  hold  out  a  distinct 
hope  that  even  those  who  pass  into  the  depths  of  hell  shall 
still  find  God*s  unexhausted  love  prepared  to  receive  them 
into  mercy  ? 

There  is  one  statement  of  Mr.  Maurice  in  reference  to 
this  subject  which  we  do  not  think  it  proper  to  overlook. 
In  argumg  against  the  blasphemous  limitation  of  God's 
mercy  to  sinners,  which,  as  he  conceives,  is  involved  in 
the  popular  doctrine  of  endless^  punishment,  he  attributes 
to  this  very  doctrine  the  secessions  to  Rome  which  of  late 
years  have  become  so  numerous.  *'  It  cannot  be  denied/^ 
ne  says,  *'that  men  are  escaping  to  Rome  in  search  of  a 
purgatory,  because  they  see  in  tnat  some  token  that  God 
IS  merciful  to  His  creatures,  that  the  whole  mass  of  human 
beings  in  our  streets  and  alleys,  whom  we  have  overlooked 
and  neglected,  hundreds  of  the  population  of  all  the  con- 
tinental countries, — most  of  the  American  slaves,  besides 
the  whole  body  of  Turks,  Hindoos,  Hottentots,  Jews,  will 
not  sink  for  ever  into  hopeless  destruction,  while  a  few 
persons,  some  of  whom  are  living  comfortably  eating  their 
dinners,  and  riding  in  their  carriages,  without  any  vexa- 
tion of  heart,  may,  by  special  mercy,  be  delivered.'*  This 
is  one  of  many  examples  of  gross  misapprehension,  or  mis- 
representation,  of  the  doctrme  of  our  Church,  with  which 
these  essays  abound.  Our  doctrine  of  purgatory,  as  such, 
could  not  by  possibility  be  applied  to  the  case  of  such 
persons  as  this  passage  contemplates.  All  that  we  ven- 
ture to  affirm  regarding  the  mystery  of  God's  mercy  to* the 
neglected  classes  here  enumerated,  and  to  all  others  in 
similar  spiritual  destitution,  applies  exclusively  to  their 
condition  during  their  earthly  career.  Our  doctrine  of 
purgatory  not  only  applies  exclusively  to  the  condition  of 
souls  after  death,  but  is  confined  to  those  who,  although 
imperfect,  yet  have  departed  from  life  free  from  the  guilt 
of  mortal  sin.  No  Catholic  would  ever  dream,  as  Mr. 
Maurice  here  imputes  to  us,  of  holding  out  hope  of  ulti- 
mate salvation  to  any  soul,  which,  no  matter  what  may 
have  been  its  condition,  no  matter  what  its  circumstances 
in  reference  to  spiritual  enlightenment,  during  life,  yet  was 
found  at  the  last  awful  hour,  sinful  and  impenitent.  What 
is  the  measure  of  God's  justice,  what  the  limit  of  His 
mercy,^  in  His  dealings  with  the  myriads  of  souls  com- 
prised in  the  classes  here  enumerated^  we  do  not  venture 
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to  pronounce.  But  the  measure,  whether  of  tenderness, 
or  of  rigour,  which  we  may  mete  in  this  judgment,  is 
utterly  without  reference  to  our  doctrine  of  purgatory. 
Every  Catholic  receives  the  awful  doctrine  of  the  eternity 
of  the  pains  of  hell  with  as  firm  a  faith,  as  he  accepts  the 
consoling  assurances  of  the  eternity  of  the  bliss  of  heaven ; 
and  in  truth,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory,  so  far 
from  trenching  upon  the  faith  of  the  endlessness  of  punish- 
ment, is,  on  the  contrary,  the  best  guarantee  for  its  humble 
and  unhesitating  acceptance. 

But  passing  from  this  vindication  of  ourselves,  we  must 
allow  Mr.  Maurice  to  explain  his  views  still  further. 

*'  I  cannot  wonder  that  Divines,  even  those  who  would  shrink 
with  horror  from  such  a  view  of  God's  character  and  His  Gospel  as 
this,  should  crave  for  some  more  distinct  apprehensions,  nay,  even 
statements  respecting  eternal  punishment,  than  might  perhaps  be 
needful  in  former  dajs. — *  It  is  quite  clear,  that  the  words  which 
go  forth  from  our  pulpits  on  the  suhject,  have  no  effect  at  all  upon 
cultivated  men  of  anj  class,  except'  the  effect  of  making  them 
regard  our  other  utterances  with  indifference  and  disbelief.'  They 
do  not  think  that  we  put  faith  in  our  own  deuunciationfl.  They 
ask,  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  go  about  and  enjoy  life  if  we  do ; 
how,  if  we  do,  we  can  look  out  upon  the  world  that  is  around  us 
and  the  world  that  has  been,  without  cursing  the  day  on  which  we 
were  born  ?  Thej  say  that  ire  pronounce  a  general  sentence^  and 
then  explain  it  awaj  in  each  particular  case ;  they  say,  that  we 
believe  that  God  condemns  the  world  generally,  but  that  under 
cover  of  certain  phrases  which  may  mean  anything  or  nothing,  we 
can  prove  that,  on  the  whole.  He  rather  intends  it  good  than  ilL 
They  say,  that  we  call  upon  them  to  praise  llim  and  give  Him 
thanks,  and  that  what  we  mean  is,  that  they  are  to  testify  emo- 
tions towards  Him  which  they  do  not  feel,  and  which  Uis  character, 
as  we  represent  it,  cannot  inspire,  in  order  to  avert  His  wrath  from 
them.  Cultivated  men,  I  say,  repeat  these  things  to  one  another. 
If  we  do  not  commonly  hear  them,  it  is  because  they  count  it  mde 
ever  to  tell  us  what  they  think.  Poor  men  say  these  same  things 
in  their  own  assemblies  with  more  breadth  and  honesty,  not  wishing 
us  to  be  ignorant  of  their  opinions  respecting  us.  And  though 
these  considerations,  so  far  as  they  concern  ourselves,  may  not 
move  us,  how  can  we  help  being  moved  by  their  effect  on  those 
who  utter  them  ?  *  If  we  believe  that  the  words  Eternal  Damna- 
tion or  Death  have  a  very  terrible  significance,  such  as  the  Bible 
tells  us  they  have,  is  it  nothing  tha(  they  should  be  losing  all  their 
significance  for  our  countrymen  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  thev  should 
seem  to  them  mere  idle  nursery-words  that  frighten  children,  bat 
with  which  men  have  nothing  to  do  V    Is  it  nothing,  that  a  vague 
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dream  of  bliss  hereafter  into  which  righteousness  and  goodness  do 
not  enter,  which  has  no  relation  to  God,  should  float  before  the 
minds  of  numbers,  but  that  it  should  have  just  as  little  power  to 
awaken  them  to  any  higher  or  better  life,  as  the  dread  of  the 
future  has  to  keep  them  from  any  evil  t 

**  The  members  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  perceive,  more  or  less 
clearly,  that  this  is  the  state  of  things  which  has  increased  and  is 
increasing,  among  us.  They  hear  of  a  vague  Universalism  being 
preached  from  some  pulpits  in  America  and  on  the  Continent. 
They  think  that  notion  must  encourage  sinners  to  suppose  that  a 
certain  amount  of  punishment  will  be  enough  to  clear  off  their 
scores,  and  to  procure  them  ultimate  bliss.  *  You  are  relaxing  the 
strictness  of  your  statements,'  they  say,  'just  when  they  need  to  be 
more  stringent,  because  all  moral  obligations  are  becoming  lazer, 
because  people  are  evidently  casting  off  their  fear,  without  obtain- 
ing anything  better  in  the  place  of  it.'  Therefore  they  conclude 
that  such  freedom  must  be  checked.  It  cannot  answer,  they 
think,  now,  however  it  may  have  answered  heretofore,  to  leave  any 
loop-hole  for  doubt  about  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

"  I  have  stated  the  arguments  which  I  think  may  have  inclined 
worthy  and  excellent  men  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion ;  though  I 
believe  a  more  fatal  one,  one  more  certain  to  undermine  the  truth 
which  is  in  their  hearts,  and  which  they  are  seeking  to  defend, 
cannot  be  imagined.  We  do,  it  seems  to  me,  need  to  have  a  more 
distinct  and  awful  idea  of  eternal  death  and  eternal  punishment 
than  we  have.  I  use  both  words.  Death  and  Punishment^  that  I  may 
not  appear  to  shrink  from  the  sense  which  is  contained  in  either. 
Punishment,  I  believe,  seems  to  most  men  less  dreadful  than  death, 
because  they  cannot  separate  it  from  a  punisher,  because  they 
believe,  however  faintly,  that  He  who  is  punishing  them  is  a 
Father.  The  thought  of  His  ceasing  to  punish  them,  of  His  letting 
them  alone,  of  His  leaving  them  to  themselves,  is  the  real,  the 
unutterable  horror.  A  man  may  be  living  without  God  in  the 
world,  he  may  be  trembling  at  His  Name,  sometimes  wishing  that 
He  did  not  exist ;  and  yet,  if  you  told  him  that  he  was  going 
where  there  would  be  no  God,  no  one  to  watch  over  him,  no  one  to 
care  for  him,  the  news  would  be  almost  intolerable.  We  do  shrink 
from  this  ;  all  men,  whatever  they  may  fancy,  are  more  appalled 
at  the  thoughts  of  being  friendless,  homeless,  fatherless,  than  at 
any  outward  terrors  you  can  threaten  them  with.  I  know  well  how 
the  conscience  confuses  this  anticipation  with  that  of  meeting  God, 
with  being  brought  face  to  face  with  Him.  The  mixture  of  feelings 
adds  infinitely  to  the  horror  of  them.  There  is  a  sense  of  wrath 
abiding  on  the  spirit  which  has  refused  the  yoke  of  love.  This  is 
one  part  of  the  misery.  There  is  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  atheism. 
This  is  another.  And  surely  this,  this  is  the  bottomless  pit  which 
men  see  before  them,  and  to  which  they  feel  that  they  are  hurry- 
ing, when  they  have  led  selfish  lives,  and  are  growing  harder,  and 
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colder,  and  darker,  every  hoar.  Can  we  not  tell  them  that  it  is 
even  so,  that  this  is  the  abyss  of  death,  that  second  death,  of  which 
all  material  imagoes  offer  only  the  faintest  picture  ?  Will  not  that 
show  them  more  clearly  what  life  is,  the  risen  life,  the  eternal  life, 
that  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  has  been  manifested  to  ns  ? 
Will  it  not  enable  us  to  sny,  '  This  life  is  that  for  which  God  has 
created  man,  for  which  Ue  has  redeemed  man  in  His  Son,  which 
He  is  sending  His  Spirit  to  work  out  in  man  ?'  Will  it  not  enable 
us  to  say,  *  This  eternal  death  is  that  from  which  God  sent  His 
Son  to  deliver  men,  from  which  He  has  delivered  them  ?  If  they 
fall  into  it,  it  is  because  they  choose  it,  because  they  embrace  it* 
because  they  resist  a  power  which  is  always  at  work  to  save  them 
from  it.'  By  deliveriug  such  a  message  as  this  to  men,  should  we 
not  be  doing  more  to  make  them  aware  how  the  revelation  of  6od*s 
righteousness  for  the  redemption  of  sinners  is  at  the  time  the  reve* 
laiion  of  the  wrath  of  God  against  all  unrighteousness  and  ungod- 
liiiess  ?  Would  not  such  a  message  show  that  a  Gospel  of  eternal 
love  must  bring  out  more  clearly  than  any  mere  law  can,  that  state 
which  is  the  resistance  to  it  and  the  contradiction  of  it  ?  But 
would  not  such  a  message  at  the  same  time  present  itself  to  the 
conscience  of  men  not  as  an  outrage  on  their  ezperi^'nce,  but  as  the 
faithful  interpreter  of  it,  not  as  disproving  everything  that  thej 
have  dreamed  of  the  willingness  of  God  to  save  them,  but  as 
proving  that  He  is  willing  and  able  to  save  them  to  the  very  utter- 
most? 

"  Suppose,  instead  of  taking  this  method  of  asserting  the  truth  of 
all  God's  words,   the  most  blessed  and  the  most  tremendous,  wo 
reject  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  and  enact  an  article  declaring  lAof 
all  are  heretics  and  denicrs  of  the  truth,  who  do  not  hold  that  Eternal  means 
endless,  and  that  there  cannot  he  a  deliverance  from  eternal  punishmentm 
What  is  the  consequence  ?    Simply  this,  I  believe  :  the  whole  Gomel  of 
God  i^  set  asid^.     The  state  of  eternal  life  and  eternal  death  is  not 
one  we  can  refer  only  to  the  future,  or  that  we  can  in  anywise 
identify  with  the  future.     Every  man  who  knows  what  it  is  to  be 
in  a  state  of  sin,  knows  what  it  is  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  death. 
He  cannot  connect  that  death  with  time  ;  he  must  say  that  Christ 
has  brought  him  out  of  the  bonds  of  eternal  death.     Throw  that 
idea  into  the  future  and  you  deprive  it  of  all  its  reality,  of  aU  its 
po^er.     I  know  what  it  means  all  too  well  while  you  let  me  con- 
nect it  with  my  present  and  personal  being,  with  the  pangs  of  con- 
science which  I  suffer  now.     It  becomes  a  mere  vague  dream  and 
shadow  to  me,  when  you  project  it  into  a  distant  world.    And  if 
you  take  from  me  the  belief  that  God  is  always  righteous,  always 
maintaining  a  fight  with  evil,  always  seeking  to  bring  His  creatures 
out  of  it,  you  take  everything  from  me,  all  hope  now,  all  hope  in 
the  world  to  come.    Atonement,  Redemption,  Satisfaction,  Regene- 
ration, become  mere  words  to  which  there  is  no  counterpart  in 
reality." — Essays,  pp.  470-6. 
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We  have  thought  it  right  to  give  this  long  and  most 
important  passage  without  curtailment,  because  it  contains 
the  final  and  deliberate  expressions  of  the  views  of  the 
author.     It  forms  part  of  the  Essay  "  On  Eternal  Life 
and  Eternal  Death/'  as  it  stands  after  the  conclusion  of 
his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Jelf,  and  after  the  formal  sen- 
tence of  the  council  of  his  college.    It  is  fearful  to  think  of 
the  picture  which  the  writer  draws  of  the  state  of  the  popu- 
lar mind  in  England  in  reference  to  this  awful  question : 
but  we  fear  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  its  justice 
and  fidelity.  We  can  well  understand  how,  with  the  views 
which  he  entertains,  Mr.  Maurice  is  but  too  glad  to  throw 
himself,  not  alone  in  this,  but  in  every  other  "  hard  say- 
ing,*' into  the   ready  and  comfortable  expedient  of  an 
expansive  formulary,  and  to  retain  his  hold  upon  the  mur- 
murers  by  assuring  them  that  their  murmuring  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  which  he  preaches. 
And,  in  truth,  his  appeal,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  Essay, 
is  not  so  much  for  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  which  he 
has  been  advocating,  as  for  its  toleration,  or,  to  speak  more 
precisely,   its  non-condemnation.     "  Have  we  made  up 
our  minds,*'  he  asks,  "to  surrender  it?     Have  we  resolved 
that  the  belief  in  Endless  Punishment  shall  be  not  a  tenet 
which  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  hold, — as  any  one  is  at  liberty 
to  hold  the  notion  that  the  elements  are  changed  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  provided  he  does  not  force  the  notion  upon 
me,  and  will  come  with  me  to  eat  of  a  feast  which  is  be- 
yond all  notions, — but  the  tenet  of  the  Church  to  which 
every  other  is  subordinate;  just  as  Transubstantiation  has 
become  in  the  Romish  Church  since  it  has  been  declared 
essential  to  all  who  partake  of  the  Eucharist?    Let  us  con- 
sider, not  chiefly  what  we  are  accepting,  but  what  we  are 
rejecting,  before  we  tamely  submit  to  this  new  imposi- 
tion.'* 

The  doctrines  which  have  led  to  his  embroilment  with 
the  authorities  of  his  college,  are  all  derived  from  one 
single  Essay.  No  other  besides  this  came  directly  under 
theit  consideration.  We  have  dwelt  upon  it  at  greater 
length  than  any  of  the  others,  because  of  the  interest  which 
it  thus  created.  But  many  of  the  other  Essays  are 
equally  liable  to  objection ;  there  is  hardly  one  of  them 
which,  to  use  Dr.  Jelf's  phrase,  has  not  **  thrown  an 
atmosphere  of  doubt"  on  its  subject;  and,  indeed,  the  prin- 
ciples which  pervade  the  entire  volume,  and  the  system  of 
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interpretation  on  which  its  theology  is  based,  are  such  as 
to  withdraw  all  the  recognized  securities  of  doctrinal  exact- 
ness. We  may  instance  the  very  Dedication  itself,  (to  the 
poet,  Tennyson,)  as  a  curious  illustration,  at  once  of  the 
vague  and  dreamy  character  of  the  writer's  principles, 
and  of  the  unsoundness  and  perilousness  of  his  system. 
To  assert,  as  is  there  done,  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that 
*^  a  Theology  luhich  does  not  correspond  to  the  deepest 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  human  beings^  cannot  be  a  true 
Theology  :'' — what  is  it  but  either  to  reduce  theology  to  a 
mass  01  wild  and  visionary  speculations,  or  to  open  the 
way  to  a  more  subtle  and  refined,  and  therefore  more 
perilous  Rationalism?  What  are  these  ** deepest  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  human  beings?"  How  are  they  to  be 
ascertained?  From  Scripture?  From  authority?  Has 
one  individual  a  right  to  fix  his  **  deepest  thoughts  and 
feelings'*  as  the  standard  for  any  other  ?  Or  rather,  must 
it  not,  from  the  very  nature  of  such  a  test,  be  left  to  each 
individual  to  decide  for  himself,  irrespectively  of  every 
external  authority?  What, has  there  ever  been  in  the 
maddest  visions  of  Swedenborg,  or  Zinzendorf,  which 
might  not  be  defended  by  such  a  standard  of  orthodoxy  ? 

To  turn,  however,  to  particular  doctrines; — what  could  be 
more  painful  than  the  manner  in  which,  in  accordance  with 
this  fantastic  system,  he  refines  away  the  sublime  doctrine 
of  our  Lord's  Atonement  ?  He  begins  by  admitting  that 
there  are  grave  and  earnest  protests  against  much  of 
**  what  is  called  our  doctrine  of  the  Atonement." 

**  *  YovL  hold/  it  is  said,  '  that  God  had  condemned  all  His 
creatures  to  perish,  because  they  had  broken  His  law;  that  His 
justice  could  not  be  satisfied  without  an  iniiuite  punishment ;  that 
that  infinite  punishment  would  have  visited  all  men,  if  Christ  ia 
His  mercy  to  men  had  not  interposed  and  offered  Himself  as  the 
substitute  for  them  ;  that  by  enduring  an  inconceivable  amount  of 
anguish,  He  reconciled  the  Father,  and  made  it  possible  for  Him  to 
forgive  those  who  would  believe.  This  whole  statement,'  the 
objector  continues,  '  is 'based  on  a  certain  notion  of  justice.  It 
professes  to  explain,  on  certain  principles  of  justice,  what  God 
ought  to  have  done,  an  i  what  lie  actually  has  done.  And  this 
notion  of  justice  outrages  the  conscience  to  which  you  seem  to 
offer  your  explanation.  You  often  feel  that  it  does.  You  admit 
that  it  is  not  the  kind  of  justice  which  would  be  expected  of  men. 
And  then  you  turn  round  and  ask  us  what  we  can  know  of  God'a 
justice  ;  how  we  can  tell  that  it  is  of  the  same  kind  with  ours  ? 
After  arguing  with  us,  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  certain  course. 
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you  sa^  that  the  argumoDt  is  good  for  nothing  ;  we  are  not  capable 
of  taking  it  in  !  Or  else  70a  say  that  the  carnal  mind  cannot 
understand  spiritual  ideas.  We  can  only  answer.  We  prefer  our 
carnal  notion  of  justice  to  your  spiritual  one.  We  can  forgive  a 
fellow-creature  a  wrong  done  to  us»  without  exacting  an  equivalent 
for  it ;  we  blame  ourselves  if  we  do  not ;  we  think  we  are  offending 
acrainst  Christ's  command,  who  said,  *  Be  merciftU  as  your  Father  in 
Heaven  is  merdfid,*  if  we  do  not.  We  do  not  feel  that  pnnishment 
is  a  satisfaction  to  our  minds ;  we  are  ashamed  of  ourselves  when 
we  consider  it  is.  We  may  suffer  a  criminal  to  be  punished,  but  it 
is  that  we  may  do  him  good,  or  assert  a  principle.  And  if  that  is 
our  object,  we  do  not  suffer  an  innocent  person  to  prevent  the 
guilty  from  enduring  the  consequences  of  his  guilt,  by  taking  them 
upon  himself.  Are  these  maxims  moral,  or  are  th^  opposing 
maxims  moral  ?  If  they  are  moral,  should  we,  because  God  is 
much  more  righteous  than  we  can  imagine  or  understand,  suppose 
that  His  acts  are  at  variance  with  them  ?  Should  we  attribute  to 
Him  what  would  be  unrighteousness  in  us  V 

'*  These  questions  are  asked  on  all  sides  of  us.  Clergymen  are 
exceedingly  anxious  to  stifle  them.  *  We  know,'  they  say,  *  by 
experience  whither  such  doubts  are  leading.  The  objector  begins 
with  disputing  some  views  of  the  Atonement,  which  may  perhaps 
be  extreme.  He  goes  on  to  deny  the  doctrine  itself ;  to  say  that  it 
has  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity.  He  knows,  however, 
that  his  fathers  held  it  to  be  a  vital  doctrine.  He  suspects  that  it 
is  in  the  Bible.  The  end  is,  that  he  denies  the  Bible  itself.'  Such 
a  conclusion  may  well  startle  a  good  man.  He  feels  that  principles 
which  his  experience  has  proved  to  be  infinitely  precious  are  in 
hazard.  He  has  nener  visited  the  dying  bed  of  a  humble  penitent 
who  did  not  cling  to  the  cross  of  Christ  as  her  dearest  hope,  who 
did  not  feel  that  without  His  sacrifice  and  death  she  could  have  no 
peace.  He  a^ks  whether  he  is  to  rob  the  poor  and  meek  of  these 
jewels  because  certain  proud  men  do  not  like  the  casket  which  con- 
tains them,  because  they  cannot  bring  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  to 
the  level  of  their  understandings  ?" — Essays,  137-9. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  difficulties  or  protests  here 
detailed,  are  directed  precisely  against  those  notions  of  the 
Satisfaction  of  Christ  which  the  Scriptures  present  to  us, 
and  which  every  orthodox  writer  regards,  as  entering  into 
its  very  essence : — the  infinite  debt  due,  on  the  part  of 
man,  to  God's  justice;  Christ's  voluntary  substitution  of 
Himself  in  their  place  ;  and  His  reconciling  them  to  His 
Father  by  the  sufferings  and  death  He  endured  for  them. 

Now  how  does  Mr.  Maurice  deal  with  these  protests? 
Does  he  attempt  to  show  that  they  are  unjust  or  ground- 
less?    Does  he  vindicate  agaiust  them  those  great  and 
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fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  theory  of  the  Satis- 
faction ?    Let  us  see. 

<'  The  broad  simple  Gospel,  that  God  has  set  forth  Wis  Son  as  the 
propitiation  for  sin,  that  He  has  offered  Himself  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  meets  all  the  desires  of  these  heart-stricken  sinners.  It 
declares  to  them  the  fulness  of  God's  love,  sets  forth  the  Mediator 
in  whom  they  are  at  one  with  the  Father.  It  brings  divine  Loye 
and  human  suffering  into  direct  and  actual  union.  It  shows  Him 
who  is  one  with  God  and  one  with  man,  perfectly  giving  up  that 
self-will  which  had  been  the  cause  of  all  men's  crimes  and  all  their 
misery.  Here  is  indeed  a  brazen  serpent  to  which  one  dying  from 
the  bite  of  the  old  serpent  can  look  and  be  healed.  The  more  that 
brazen  serpent  is  lifted  up,  the  more  may  we  look  for  health  and 
renovation  to  the  whole  of  humanity,  and  to  every  one  of  its  palsied 
and  withered  limbs." — Essays,  pp.  140-1. 

Vague  and  general,  and  unsatisfying  as  is  this  statement 
of  the  great  dogma  of  Christianity,  it  satisfies  all  Mr. 
Maurice's  requirements.  True  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Dedication,  he  admits  that  "  the  humble  peni- 
tent clings  to  the  cross  of  Christ  as  his  dearest  hope  ;*' 
because  this  notion  of  the  Sacrifice  corresponds  with  *'  hid 
deepest  thoughts  and  feelings/*  But  beyond  this  he  will 
not  go;  because  this  is  sufficient  to  "meet  all  the  desires 
of  these  heart-stricken  sinners!**  And  he  deliberately 
lays  down  this  principle  as  a  decisive  test,  not  merely  ia 
reference  to  remote  consectaries  and  conclusions  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  but  even  in  reference  to  those 
principles  already  alluded  to,  which,  as  we  have  said,  enter 
into  its  very  essence.  Still  speaking  of  these  "  protests/* 
he  continues : — 

**  But  is  the  clergyman  who  preaches  this  gospel,  and  sees  the 
eifcct  of  it  upon  some  of  his  flock,  therefore  bound  to  adopt  those 
conclusions  respecting  the  reasons  of  Christ's  death,  which  hare  eo 
shocked  the  conscience  of  the  sceptic  whom  he  is  condemnicg  ? 
Properly  speaking,  liis  business  is  simply  to  proclaim  the  good 
news  of  reconciliation.  Reasons  may  occur  to  him  besides  those 
which  the  Bible  gives  us.  Some  may  be  plausible,  some  may  be 
tolerable.  But  tliey  do  not  belong  to  the  esseuQe  of  its  commisBion. 
Woe  be  to  him,  if  he  mistakes  the  best  of  them  for  that  which  it 
tries  to  account  for.  Since,  however,  it  is  inevitable  that  his  under- 
standing and  imagination  will  be  busy  with  this  and  every  other 
subject  divine  or  human  that  he  handles,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
he  should  perceive  what  conclusions  of  theirs  may  contradict  the 
truth  which  God  has  committed  to  him.  For  this  purpose,  I  wonld 
beseech  him  to  observe  carefully  wliich  portions  of  his  statementfl 
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come  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  really  humble  and  contrite — which 
Bfford  delight  and  satisfaction  to  the  conceited,  self-righteous,  self- 
exalting  men  and  women  of  his  flock,  who  in  ease  and  health  tliink 
that  thej  are  safe,  becauee  thej  are  condemning  others,  who  in 
sickness  and  on  a  death-bed  discover  that  in  seeming  to  believe 
everything,  they  have  actually  believed  nothing." — Essays,  pp. 
141-^42. 

So  that,  in  deference  "to  the  conscience  of  the  sceptic/' 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  to  be  pared  down  to  a 
"  simple  proclamation  of  the  good  news  of  reconcilia- 
tion!*' We  are  no  longer  to  believe  that  *'  God's  oflfended 
justice  demanded  an  infinite  punishment ;  thai  that  infi- 
nite punishment  would  have  visited  all  men,  had  not  Christ 
interposed  and  ofiered  Himself  as  the  substitute ;  and  that 
He,  By  His  sufferings,  reconciled  the  Father  V^  We  are 
not  to  "  believe  that  Christ  rescued  us  out  of  the  hand  of 
God  by  paying  the  penalty  of  sin/'  (p.  145.)  We  are  not 
to  **  tolerate  that  notion  of  God,  wnich  represents  Him 
as  satisfied  by  the  punishment  of  sin!''  (p.  147.) 

In  place  of  all  these  clear  and  intelligible  views,  we  are 
to  accept,  as  better  "corresponding  to  the  deepest  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  human  beings,"  such  vague  and  vapid 
voces  et  prcelerea  nihil  as  the  following  summary  of  his 
own  ideas. 

**  Supposing  all  these  principles  gathered  together ;  supposing 
the  Father's  will  to  be  a  will  to  all  good  ; — supposing  the  Son  of 
God,  being  one  with  Him,  and  Lord  of  man,  to  obey  and  fulfil  in 
our  flesh  that  will  by  entering  into  the  lowest  condition  into  which 
men  have  fallen  through  their  sin  ; — supposing  this  Man  to  be,  for 
this  reason,  an  object  of  continual  complacency  to  His  Father,  and 
that  complacency  to  be  fully  drawn  out  by  the  Death  of  the  Cross  ; 
— supposing  His  death  to  be  a  Sacrifice,  the  only  complete  sacri* 
fice  ever  offered,  the  entire  surrender  of  the  whole  spirit  and  body 
to  God  ;  is  not  this,  in  the  highest  sense.  Atonement  ?  Is  not  the 
true,  sinless  root  of  Humanity  revealed  ;  is  not  God  in  Him  recon- 
ciled to  man?  Is  not  the  Cross  the  meeting  point  between  man  and 
man,  between  man  and  God  ?  Is  not  this  meeting  point  what  men,  in 
all  times  and  places,  ha^e  been  seeking  for  ?  Did  any  find  it  till  God 
declared  it  ?  And  are  not  we  bringing  our  understandings  to  the 
foot  of  this  Cross,  when  we  solemnly  abjure  all  schemes  and  state- 
ments, however  sanctioned  by  the  arguments  of  divines,  however 
plausible  as  implements  of  declamation,  which  prevent  us  from 
believing  and  proclaiming  that  in  it  all  the  wisdom  and  truth  and 
glory  of  God  were  manifested  to  the  creature ;  that  in  it  man  is 
presented  as  a  holy  and  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  Creator  ?'' — 
Essays,  pp.  147—48. 
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• 

With  our  knowledge  of  Mr.  Maurice's  notions  regard- 
ing the  Atonement,  we  need  not  be  prepared  to  expect  any 
extraordinary  strictness  on  the  general  question  of  creeds. 
It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  tendency  of  suggestions 
like  the  following. 

'*  But  I  know  why  many  will  think  that  such  a  course  may  hare 
been  adapted  to  former  days,  and  yet  be  unsuitable  for  ours.  I 
shall  be  told  '  that  it  was  very  well  to  speak  of  Charity,  divine  or 
human,  when  the  importance  of  dogmas  and  of  distinguishing 
between  orthodox  and  heretical  dogmas,  was  admitted,  nay,  if 
that  is  possible,  exaggerated ;  but  that  now,  when  all  dogmatic 
teachings  are  scorned,  not  by  a  few  here  and  there,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age  ;  when  it  is  the  minority  who  plead  for  them  and 
feel  their  necessity  ;  and  when  the  popular  cry  is  for  some  union 
of  parties  in  which  all  barriers,  theological,  nay,  it  would  seem 
sometimes,  moral  also,  shall  be  thrown  down : — at  such  a  time  to 
speak  of  putting  Charity  above  Faith,  or  of  referring  to  Charity  as 
a  standard  for  Faith,  is  either  to  palter  with  words  in  a  double 
sense,  pretending  that  you  agree  with  the  infidel,  while  you  keep 
a  reserved  opinion  in  your  own  heart  which  would  repel  him  if  you 
produced  it ; — or  else  it  is  to  give  up  your  arms  to  him,  owning  that 
he  is  vanquished.* 

"  I  feel  as  strongly  as  these  objectors  can  feel,  that  this  age  is 
impatient  of  distinctions — of  the  distinction  between  Bight  and 
Wrong,  as  well  as  of  that  between  Truth  and  Falsehood.  Of  all  its 
perils,  this  seems  to  me  the  greatest,  that  which  alone  gives  us  a 
right  to  tremble  at  any  others  which  may  be  threatening  it.  To 
watch  against  this  temptation  in  ourselves,  and  in  all  over  whom 
we  have  any  charge  or  influence,  is,  I  believe,  our  highest  duty. 
In  performance  of  it,  I  should  always  denounce  the  glorification  of 
private  judgment,  as  fatal  to  the  belief  in  Truth,  and  to  the  pursuit 
of  it.  We  are  always  tending  towards  the  notion  that  we  may 
think  what  we  like  to  think  ;  that  there  is  no  standard  to  which 
our  thoughts  should  be  conformed  ;  that  they  fix  their  own 
standard.  Who  can  toil  to  find,  that  which,  on  this  supposition, 
he  can  make  ?  Who  can  sujBfer,  that  all  may  share  a  possession 
which  eacli  man  holds  apart  from  his  neighbour  1 

"  But  Dogmatism  is  not  the  antagonist  of  private  judgment. 
The  most  violent  assertor  of  his  private  judgment  is  the  greatest 
dogmatist.  And,  conversely,  the  loudest  assertor  of  the  dogmatical 
authority  of  the  Church,  is  very  apt  to  be  the  most  vehement  and 
fanatical  stickler  for  his  own  private  judgments.  His  reverence  for 
the  Church  leads  him  to  exercise  in  his  individual  capacity,  what 
he  takes  to  be  her  function  in  her  collective  capacity.  He  catches 
what  he  supposes  to  be  her  spirit.  He  becomes,  in  consequence,  of 
all  men,  the  most  headstrong  and  self-willed.    There  must  be  some 
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other  escape  than  this  from  the  evils  of  our  time  ;  this  road  leads 
us  into  the  very  heart  of  them. 

"It  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  start  from  the  belief, — 'Charitj  is 
the  ground  and  centre  of  the  Universe,  God  is  Charity,* — *we 
restore  that  distinctness  which  our  Theology  is  said  to  have  lost,' 
we  reconcile  it  with  the  comprehension  which  we  are  all  in  search 
of. — '  So  long  as  we  are  busy  with  our  theories,  notions,  feelings 
about  God — so  long  as  these  constitute  our  divinity — we  must  be 
vague,  we  must  be  exclusive.'  One  deduces  his  conclusions  from 
the  Bible;  one  from  the  decrees  of  the  Church  ;  one  from  his  indi- 
vidual consciousness.  But^the  reader  of  the  Bible  confesses  that 
it  appeals  to  explhence,  and  must  in  some  way  be  tested  by  it ; 
the  greatest  worshipper  of  the  Churcli  asks  for  a  Bible  to  support 
its  authority;  the  greatest  believer  in  his  own  consciousness  per- 
ceives that  there  must  be  some  means  of  connecting  it  with  the 
general  conscience  of  mankind.  Each  denounces  the  other's 
method,  none  is  satisfied  with  his  own.  If  Theology  is  regarded 
not  as  a  collection  of  our  theories  about  God,  but  as  a  declaration 
of  His  will  and  His  acts  towards  us,  will  it  not  conform  more  to 
what  we  find  in  the  Bible — will  it  not  more  meet  all  the  experi- 
ences of  individuals,  all  the  experiences  of  our  race  ?  And  to  come 
directly  to  the  point  of  the  objection  which  I  am  considering,  will 
it  not  better  expound  all  the  special  articles  which  our  own  Church, 
and  the  Christian  Church  generally,  confesses  ?  This  at  least  is 
my  belief." — Essays,  pp.  7 — 10, 

The  obvious  effect  of  this,  and  many  similar  statements, 
more  or  less  distinct,  is  to  depreciate  the  importance  of 
dogma  in  religion,  and  to  substitute,  for  the  bond  of  doc- 
trinal uniformity,  and  for  distinctness  of  doctrinal  belief, 
the  vague  and  generic  notion  of  a  society  of  spirit,  and  a 
bond  of  mutual  charity.  It  is  plain,  indeed,  from  several 
distinct  declarations,  that  in  his  eyes  truth  is  subjective 
rather  than  objective ;  that  the  theology  for  which  he  seeks, 
and  which  he  considers  necessary  for  mankind,  is  not  a 
collection  of  objective  truths  for  all,  but  a  body  of  subjec- 
tive convictions  for  each  individual. 

''  I  submit  this  remark  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  classes 
of  Unitarians,  but  especially  of  those  who  ace  becoming  discon- 
tented with  the  tenets  of  their  forefathers.  They  very  naturally 
argue  in  this  way, — '  We  cannot  bear  the  yoke  which  is  upon  our 
necks  already.  You  would  put  a  heavier  one  upon  them.  We 
have  been  beaten  with  rods;  you  would  beat  us  with  scorpions.' 
The  other  Dissenters  press  the  same  argument  upon  their  disciples: 
*  Tou  complain  of  us  for  compelling  you  to  accept  dogmas  which 
yoa  do  not  feel  to  be  reasonable,  nay,  even  for  preventing  you  from 
appealing  to  Scripture  against  them,  because,  after  a  congregation 
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or  school  has  accepted  a  certain  interpretation  of  Scripture,  it  is 
bound  bj  that.  What  would  become  of  you,  then,  if  you, 
were  connected  with  a  Church  which  formally  and  avowedly 
holds  its  members  to  a  certain  Creed?'  I  am  not  careful  to 
answer  this  argument.  I  am  a  very  bad  proselytizer. — *  If  I  could 
persuade  all  Dissenters  to  become  members  of  my  Church  to-morrow, 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  it ;'  I  believe  the  chances  are,  they 
might  leave  it  the  next  day. — '  I  do  not  wish  to  make  them  think 
as  I  think.'  But  I  want  that  *  they  and  I  should  be  what  we  pre* 
tend  to  be,'  and  then  I  doubt  not  we  should  find  that  there  is  a 
common  ground  for  us  all  far  beneath  our  thinkings.  For  truth  I 
hold  not  to  be  that  which  every  man  troweth,  bit  to  be  that  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  men's  trowings,  that  in  which  those  trow- 
ings  have  their  only  meeting  point.  But  what  I  cannot  and  would 
not  do,  I  believe  the  experience  of  a  great  many  Dissenters  will  do 
for  them.  They  will  be  driven  to  Creeds  by  their  weariness  of 
tenets.  They  will  find  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  tyranni- 
cal congregation,  of  its  wealthiest  member,  of  every  dogmatist  who 
rules  a  school,  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  sect  which  rules  him.  • 
They  will  be  compelled  to  ask,  *  How  does  this  happen  ?  Is  there 
no  escape  from  these  oppressive  judgments  of  human  beings, — no 
escape^  but  into  absolute  doubt  and  denial  ?  not  even  an  escape 
into  them, — for  what  intolerant  dogmatists  there  are  among  doubt- 
ers and  deniers !'  If  they  want  freedom  for  their  reason  and  will%- 
the  old  Creed  speaks  of  One  who  came  to  deliver  them.  If  they 
feel  that  the  language  of  Scripture  cannot  be  tied  down  by  the 
language  of  a  formula,  Creeds  oblige  us  to  look  out  of  themselves 
to  some  book  which  shall  unfold  the  person  and  the  acts  of  Him 
of  whom  they  are  bearing  witness.  They  never  can  put  themselves 
in  the  place  of  our  reason  or  of  Scripture,  till  their  words  are  per- 
verted, and  the  sense  of  them  contradicted.  Why  there  should  be 
such  documents  in  the  world,  I  can  explain  no  more  than  I  ean 
explain  why  any  part  of  the  order  of  Nature  should. exist,  or  wbj  it 
should  be  in  harmony  with  any  other  part.  I  find  it  so.  I  ffive 
God  thanks  that  it  is  so.  I  hope,  in  the  day  when  He  is  revoMed, 
and  we  are  all  called  to  answer  for  the  use  or  abuse  we  have  maile 
of  His  gifts,  that  He  will  enable  us  to  enter  more  fully  into  this 
and  many  other  mysteries  of  His  government,  which  I  understand 
most  imperfectly,  but  which  have  helped  me  to  understand  myself.*' 
— Essays,  pp.  315 — 17. 

We  find  precisely  the  same  avowal  in  other  places.  He 
has  an  evident  sympathy  with  all  men  as  long  as  they  are 
**  uttering  the  deepest  conviction  of  their  own  hearts.^' 
(p.  396.)  He  accepts  the  teaching  even  of  the  wildest 
fanatics  and  visionaries,  as  long  as  it  bears  this  passport. 

'"But  if  these  words' are  openly  proclaimed,  what  a  plentiful 
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crop  of  ranters  and  fanatics  shall  we  baye  !  What  crowds  will  run 
after  them ;  for  who  then  will  have  a  right  to  denj  their  inspira- 
tion ?'  A  dreadful  prospect !  But  is  it  a  prospect  ?  Have  we  not 
the  fanatics  and  ranters  already  ?  Do  they  not  draw  disciples  after 
them  ?  You  have  tried  to  weaken  their  influence  by  telling  them 
that  the  Bible  was  the  Inspired  book  ;  that  it  is  utterly  absurd  and 
extravagant  for  men  in  these  days  to  call  themselves  inspired  ; 
that  the  same  course  has  been  tried  in  former  times,  and  has 
always  led  to  ruin.  There  is  great  apparent  justification  for  this 
method  ;  it  has  been  used  often  by  very  ingenious  and  sagacious 
men,  with  whom  it  ought  to  have  succeeded,  if  it  was  to  succeed. 
But  it  has  not  succeeded.  It  has  not  cured  the  immediate  evil 
which  it  was  meant  to  cure  ;  it  has  lefc  the  seeds  which  produced 
that  evil  always  ready  for  fresh  germination.  And  what  is  worse, 
this  kind  of  treatment  has  destroyed  precious  seeds,  which  God  has 
planted  in  men^s  hearts,  and  which  they  cannot  afford  to  lose. 
You  long  to  expose  th«  impostor,  the  mountebank,  who  is  deceiving 
a  number  of  poor  simple  souls.  But  do  you  desire  that  the  earnest^ 
cordial  faith,  which  has  been  called  forth  in  them,  while  they  are  following 
him,  should  he  taken  from  them  ?  Do  you  desire  that  those  fervenc 
hopes,  kindled  for  the  first  time  in  men  who  have  been  crawling  all 
their  days  on  the  earth  and  eating  dust,  should  be  put  out  for 
ever  ?"— Essays,  pp.  346-7. 

Still  wider  the  basis  laid  down  in  the  following  passage. 

*'  I  do  not  indeed  say  that  this  witness  must  come  from  us  alone, 
perhaps  not  from  us  chiefly.  Let  it  come  from  where  it  will,  God  must 
he  the  author  of  it.  He  may  see  fit  to  bring  this  truth  with  mighty 
power  to  the  heart  of  some  Italian  monk,  who  has  been  seeking  iu 
▼ain  to  make  himself  holy,  and  discovers  that  holiness  must  come 
from  a  Spirit  or  Holiness,  who  is  also  a  spirit  of  Unity.  It  may 
come  to  some  Romish  Qishop  as  he  listens  to  the  Veni  Creator  Spi- 
rUus,  and  believes  that  the  sevenfold  gifts  are  intended  for  him. 

tmay  come  to  some  earnest  member  of  a  Protestant  sect,  feeling 
at  the  Spirit  of  Truth  cannot  be  the  Spirit  of  narrowness.  It 
may  come  to  some  man  lying  outside  of  all  churches  and  sects, 
and  asking  whether  he  can  be  intended  to  be  only  a  part  of  an 
nnsympathising,  forlorn  world.  To  whichever  it  comes  first,  the 
faith  will  pass  rapidly,  as  by  an  electrical  chain,  from  one  to  another. 
It  will  break  through  all  barriers  of  opinion  and  circumstance. 
None  will  know  how  he  has  received  it,  because  all  will  have 
received  it  from  that  Spirit  who  bloweth  where  He  listeth,  and  of 
whom  you  cannot  say  whence  Ho  cometh  or  whither  He  goeth.** — 
Essays,  pp.  407-8. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find,  that  in  the 
Essay  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  the  notion  of  external 
unity  is  utterly  discarded.     It  is  not  merely  that  the  idea 
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"that  forms  and  professions  constitute  a  Church  is  dis- 
claimed ;'*  that  the  principle  that  "  external  badges  mean 
the  same  thing  as  an  indwelling  spirit/*  is  denounced  as 
"wicked  trifling/'  (p,  386.)  He  traces  all  the  failures, 
and  shortcomings,  and  crimes  of  Rome,  to  the  want  of 
practical  faith  in  the  profession  which  she  makes  in  "  an 
indwelling  spirit,  a  spirit  of  truth  and  power,  which  is  to 
bind  all  together,  and  enable  her  to  rule  the  nations,*'  (p. 
399,)  To  the  same  unbelief  he  attributes  all  the  sins  of 
Protestant  National  Churches,  (p.  401.)  And  he  distinct- 
ly maintains,  that  through  all  the  crimes,  and  all  the  sins 
of  both,  the  Church  has  subsisted,  and  still  continues  to 
subsist.  "It  would  be  the  utter  uprooting  of  our  faith/* 
he  says,  "  if  we  found  that  there  was  no  such  body  as  the 
Apostles  told  us  there  should  be,  with  which  all  lyinff  and 
contention  should  be  at  war ;  if  there  Vas  no  spirit  dweU- 
ing  in  that  body  against  which  these  heresies,  and  corrup- 
tions, and  Antichrists  are  fighting,  and  which  will  at  last 
prevail  against  them.  Romanists,  Protestant  nations,  all 
sects,  declare  that  there  is  such  a  body,  and  that  there  i$ 
such  a  Spirit.  Their  words  bear  witness  of  it ;  their 
crimes,  which  outrage  these  words,  bear  witness  of  it  still 
more/* 

We  must  confess,  nevertheless,  that  we  have  sought  ia 
vain  for  any  clue  to  the  understanding  of  his  own  theoiy 
on  the  subject.  He  discards  every  known  and  received 
theory  ;  as  well  the  theory  of  one  universal  Church,  with  a 
recognized  centre,  as  that  of  distinct  national  Churches, 
each  bound  together  by  its  own  hiws  and  formularies.  But 
he  gives  no  intelligible  substitute  for  the  schemes  which  he 
explodes;  nothing  beyond  vague  and  dreamy  generalities 
like  those  which  we  have  cited ;  nothing  beyond  some  in^ 
ginary  Church  of  the  Future,  for  which  the  present  and  aU 
past  Churches  have  been  but  a  crude  preparation ;  nothingr 
beyond  some  wild  and  fanciful  hope  of  a  coming  day, 
**  when  the  bells  of  our  Churches  shall  indeed 

*  King  out  the  darkness  of  the  land; 
Ring  in  the  Chri»t  that  is  to  be  !'  " 

The  same  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  pervade  all  these 
Essays,  even  those  which  are  least  objectionable.  Words 
and  phrases  consecrated  to  orthodox  use  are  freely  retained; 
the  substance  of  the  doctrine  which  these  phrases  were  de- 
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signed  to  embody,  is  frittered  and  refined  away.  No  one, 
for  example,  could  appear  more  strong  than  Mr.  Maurice  in 
the  assertion  of  the  great  Christian  dogma  of  the  Judg- 
ment, and  in  his  estimate  of  its  moral  effect  upon  men's 
minds  and  hearts.  "  It  was  their  strength  in  prosperity 
and  in  calamity.'*  It  **  saved  them  from  floating  with  the 
current  of  the  times  when  it  was  gentle — from  being  swept 
away  by  it  when  it  was  strong."  (p.  293.)  But  when  he 
comes  to  explain  his  theory  of  the  Judgment,  it  resolves 
itself  into  the  simple  belief  of  God's  presence  in  all  places; 
His  knowledge  of  all  our  acts ;  His  perpetual  supervision 
of  our  whole  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  and  that 
constant  responsibility  to  Him,  and  to  His  law,  of  which 
we  cannot  rid  ourselves,  no  matter  how  we  desire  it.  This 
is  the  kernel  of  the  dogma ;  all  the  rest  is  but  the  shell. 
The  popular  idea  of  a  Final  Judgment  is  but  "  a  fanciful 
picture  of  a  great  assize,  to  which  all  ages  and  nations 
shall  be  summoned"  (p.  291.) — the  **  old  story  of  Minos 
and  Rhadamanthus."  (p.  300.)  In  its  stead  Mr.  Maurice 
gives  us  shadowy  speculations  like  the  following : — 

**  It  is  impossible,  without  violating  the  laws  of  my  being,  the 
eternal  order  and  constitution  of  things,  that  I  should  separate 
mjself  from  Christ.  He  is  the  Lord  of  my  own  self,  of  my  spirit ; 
whether  I  confess  Him  or  not  I  must  continually  hear  His  voice,  be 
open  to  His  reproofs.  Wherever  I  am,  whatever  I  am  doing,  He 
must  be  there  ;  He  must  be  the  standard  of  ray  acts;  the  right  in 
them  must  be  that  which  has  originated  in  Him, — the  wrong  must 
be  the  revolt  from  ^'im.  No  present  or  possible  conditions  of  our 
being  can  change  this  order.  Death,  it  has  been  proved,  does  not 
dissolve  our  relation  to  Him;  He  has  entered  into  it  for  us.  The 
Resurrection  from  the  dead  is  a  resurrection  for  us  as  well  as  for 
Him;  it  has  vindicated  man*s  true  condition,  not  subverted  it. 
Tke  Ascension,  if  we  admit  it  to  be  a  fact,  not  a  mere  idea,  proves, 
as  I  urged  in  the  last  Essay,  not  that  we  are  divided  from  Him,  but 
that  place  cannot  divide  us  ;  that  we  are  spirits;  that  when  we  act 
as  if  we  belonged  to  the  bodies  which  we  are  meaut  to  rule,  we 
stoop  knowingly,  and  are  condemned  by  our  consciences.  Such  a 
doctrine,  I  said,  so  far  from  being  at  variance  with  the  facts  of 
history  and  the  laws  of  the  physical  universe,  is  confirmed  by  both. 
History  shows  how  confident  men  have  been  m  all  times  that  they 
were  meant  to  ascend  above  their  earthly  conditions,  and  to  have 
fellowship  with  an  unseen  world;  their  noblest  dreams  have  had 
this  origin, — their  wildest  and  most  degrading  superstitions  have 
arisen  from  their  incapacity  to  claim  what  they  teit  was  their 
right.  Physical  science  shows  how  many  violations  of  true  and 
divine  laws  meo  commit  wheu  they  become  slaves  of  their  bodies, 
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and  into  what  ignorance  thej  fall  when  thej  accept  the  testimony 
of  their  senses  as  determining  those  laws;  in  either  case  thej  are 
evidenUj  not  obeying  reason,  but  setting  it  at  naught.     What 
follows  ?     This  exclusion  of  Christ  from  the  ejes  of  sense  is  not,  as 
men  fancy,  an  interruption  of  that  judgment  which  He,  as  Lord  of 
their  spirits,  is  continually  pronouncing;  they  are  not  less  in  His 
presence,  open  to  His  clear,  all-penetrating  vision,  now,  than  if  He 
were  walking  in  their  streets.     The  disciples  who  accompanied 
Him  when  He  journeyed  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  sometimes 
were  amazed  at  the  mystery  of  His  being,  and  at  His  knowledge  of 
their  thoughts,  understood  first  when  He  was  parted  from  them 
how  entirely  independent  that  being  and  that  knowledge  were  of 
the  accidents  which  then  surrounded  Him, — how  much  these  acci- 
deucs  had  interfered  with  their  recognition  of  Him.     As  long  as 
they  had  any  notion  that  they  stood  to  Him  only  in  the  peculiar 
relation  of  disciples  to  a  Master,  as  long  as  (hat  relation  seemed  to 
them  an  external  fleshly  relation,  they  wanted  the  real  awe  and 
check,  as  well  as  the  real  help  and  support,  of  His  presence.     It 
was  when  they  understood  that  this  relation  was  common  to  them 
with  a  multitude  of  persons   nowise  bound  to  them  by  kindred, 
occupation,  race;   it  was  when  they  learnt  that  the   real   bond 
between  a  disciple  and  a  Lord  is  not  a  visible,  but  an  invisible  one, 
that  they  exercised  themselves  to  have  consciences  void  of  offence^ 
being  certain  that  all  things  were  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of 
Him  with  whom  they  had  to  do,  and  that  to  be  reproved  by  Him 
was  a  far  more  serious  thing  than  to  be  reproved  by  Sanhedrims  or 
Proconsuls.     T.he  Creed,  then,  affirms,  for  you,  and  me,  and  man- 
kind, first  of  all  this  discovery  of  theirs, — that  Christ,  ascended  on 
high  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  is  our  judge,  the  judge  of  the  living 
and  the  dead.   I  do  not  say  that  this  is  all  which  the  words  signify; 
I  do  not  think  so;  but  I  say  that  whatever  else  they  signify,  they 
signify  this,  and  that  we  never  can  enter  into  the  other  part  of  their 
signification  if  we  do  not  acknowledge  this  as  the  groundwork  of  it* 
And  though  this  meaning  may  be  latent  in  our  popular  discoarses 
on  a  great  judgment  day, — and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is, — I  cannot 
think  that  the  hearers  or  readers  of  those  discourses  commonly 
dotect  it ;  they  suppose  that  they  are,  at  some  distant,  unknown 
period,  to  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  One  who  is  far  from 
them   now,  and  who  is  not  now  fulfilling  the  Office  of  a  Judge, 
whatever  other  may  be  committed  to  Him.'* — Essays,  pp.  294-7. 

In  order  to  pare  down  the  great  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  judgment  to  these  attenuated  notions,  he  does  not 
scruple  to  explain  away  the  most  solemn  and^  awful^  lan- 
guage, not  alone  of  the  Creed,  but  of  the  Scripture  itself. 
The  fearful  words  of  our  Divine  Redeemer  are  wrunp^from 
their  natural  and  obvious  meaning  without  scruple, — the 
language  of  St.  Paul  is  most  violently  distorted^  the  bet- 
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ter  to  be  accommodated  to  these  rationalistic  views.  How 
can  any  limit  ever  be  placed  to  what  has  been  not  inaptly 
called  the  rfw-interpretation  of  Scripture,  if  men  once  accept 
such  views  of  its  most  awful, truths  as  are  disclosed  in  the 
elaborate  and  ingenious  expositions  of  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Paul  on  the  Judgment,  which  Mr.  Maurice  endeavours  to 
put  forward  as  a  Key  to  the  more  profound  meaning  locked 
up  within  the  figurative  prediction  of  our  Redeemer?  We 
have  perhaps  wearied  our  readers'  patience  already  by  the 
number  and  length  of  our  extracts;  but  this,  both  for 
itself,  and  for  the  principles  which  it  involves,  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  overlooked. 

"  Wha.t  is  the  office  of  a  Judge  ?     If  we  follow  the  popular  repre- 
sentations of  the  great  Assize,  we  should  conclude   that  it .  was 
fulfilled  when  certain  persons  were  subjected  to  an  infinite  penalty 
for  their  transgressions,  and  certain  others  were  absolved  from 
that   penalty, — perhaps    acquired,    by   some   means,    an    infinite 
reward.      It  is  obvious  that  those  who   make   these   statements, 
intend  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  ordinary  maxims  of  men  ; 
to  those  which  are  recognized  ill  earthly  jurisprudence.      They 
rightly  assume  that  there  must  be  an  analogy  between  the  divine 
procedure  and  that  which  we  own  to  be  righteous  here.     '  The 
difference    of   degree,'   they  would    say,  'does  not  prevent  the 
inspired  writers,  and  ought   not,   therefore,  to   prevent  us,  from 
resorting  to  the  same  language  to  represent  both.'     I  fully  accept 
this  statement,  and,  therefore,  I  would  put  it  to  any  English  jurist, 
whether  such  an  account  of  the  function  of  a  judge  as  this  satisfies 
any  conception  that  he  has  formed  of  it?     Would  not  he  say  at 
once,   'It   is  a  very    secondary    part  of  this  function  to  assign 
penalties  or  rewards :  that,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  done  already 
by  the  law  which  the  judge  announces.     But   to  discern  who  is 
right  and  who  is  wrong  ;  amidst  a  multitude  of  shifting,  distract- 
ing appearances,  to  find  out  the  fact  ;  to  detect  the  lie  which  is 
hidden  under  the  plausible  coherent  story  ;  to  justify  the  true  and 
honest  purpose  which  may  have  got  itself  bewildered  in  a  variety  of 
complications  and  contradictions,— ^ic^o&or,  hoc  optis;  here  is,  indeed, 
a  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  that  judicial  faculty,  which  we  all 
esteem  so  highly, — scarcely  any  of  us  enough.'     And  I  am  certain 
we    shall    find    that,    when  the   Scriptures   speak    of    a    divine 
Judge,  it  is  this    correspondence,  this  analogy  that  they  mainly 
suggest   to  us.      You  hear  of  the  Word  of  God,  who  is  quick, 
and  powerful,   and    sharper   than    any    two-edged    sword ;    who 
divides  asunder  soul  and  spirit,  joints  and  marrow,  who  is  a  dis- 
cemer  of  the  thoughts   and  intents  of  the  heart.     You  hear  St. 
Paul  declaring  that  though  he  is  not  conscious  of  anjthing  against 
himself,  he  does  not  judge  himself,  but  he  that  judgeth  him  is  the 
VOL,  XXXVI.-NO.  LXXI.  17 
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Lord.  You  find  him  using,  in  the  same  passage,  the  remarkable' 
expression  which  occurs  again  and  again  in  his  writings,  and  to 
which  I  shall  have  to  refer  presently  for  another  purpose,  that  it 
is  a  verj  little  thing  for  him  to  be  judged  by  a  human  day. 
Such  an  expression,  so  strikingly  denoting  the  kind  of  light  which 
men  were  able  to  throw  upon  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  is  a  key  to 
thousands  of  others  in  the  New  Testament — nay,  I  will  be  bold  to 
say — a  key  to  the  language  of  the  Bible,  wherever  there  is  an  allu- 
sion to  the  judgments  of  God,  or  to  Christ  as  judge.  Everywhere 
the  idea  is  kept  before  us  of  judgment,  in  its  fullest,  largest,  most 
natural  sense,  as  importing  discrimination  or  discovery.  Every- 
where that  discrimination  or  discovery  is  supposed  to  be  exercised 
over  the  man  himself,  over  his  infernal  character,  over  his  meaning 
and  will.  Everywhere  the  substitution  of  any  mere  external  trial 
or  examination  for  this,  is  rejected  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
and  grandeur  of  Christ^s  revelation. 

'*Nowiiere  is  this  difference  more  remarkably  brought  out  than  in 
the  words  which  we  have  translated,  *  For  %oe  shall  aXl  appear  before 
tJie  Judgment-seat  of  Christ'  When  we  hear  these  words  without 
examining  them,  or  their  context,  we  are  likely  enough  to  say, 
'Here  is  the  old  story  of  Minq3  and  Rhadamanthus  again;  St. 
Paul  knew  that  it  was  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  Corinthians. 
He  altered  it,  and  adapted  it  to  his  Christian  notions.'  I  am  far 
indeed  from  denying  thai  St.  Paul  was  anxious  to  preserve  the 
eternal  truth  which  lay  hid  in  those  legends.  He  would  have- 
been  most  grieved  if  he  had,  in  any  one  point,  made  the  Greeks, 
to  whom  he  proclaimed  a  faith,  unbelievers.  It  was  his  duty  to 
avail  himself,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  even  of  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage,— especially  if  they  were  not  merely  Greek,  but  human  forms^ 
appealing  to  the  feelings  and  consciences  of  men  in  all  countries, 
— which  had  been  associated  with  old  convictions.  To  this  extent 
I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  word  'judgment- seat,'  or'  tribunal,' 
was  intended  to  remind  the  Corinthians  both  of  the  courts  with 
which  they  were  familiar  in  their  own  city,  of  the  more  solemn 
Areopagus,  and  of  tliose  which  their  imaginations  had  fashioned 
on  the  model  of  these  for  the  pale  spectres  in  the  world  below. 
But  if  this  were  liis  object,  mark  what  the  process  of  transforma- 
tion is.  In  the  first  ten  verses  of  this  chapter,  and  several  of  the 
preceding,  he  has  been  working  out  the  doctrine  that  man  stands 
m  a  twofold  relation  ;  to  an  earthly  visible  tabernacle  which  is 
dissolving  ;  to  an  invisible  Lord.  The  dissolution  of  that  perishiu 
ble  tabernacle  will  not^,  he  says,  involve  homelessness,  nakedness. 
There  is  a  new  clothing  provided  for  him  ;  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Here  there  is  much  groaning  ;  the 
body  bears  the  signs  of  suffering  and  death.  He  longs  to  put  on 
one  which  shall  be  free,  living,  immortal,  ^tkal  morUdily  may  ha 
swallowed  up  of  life*  He  believes  that  God  is  working  in  him  to 
produce  such  a  renovation,  and  has  given  His  Spirit  as  an  earnest 
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of  it.  He  is  confident,  therefore,  and  had  rather  be  absent  from  the 
bodj  which  is  making  such  demands  upon  him,  that  he  might  be. 
present  with  the  Lord  of  his  spirit.  *  Far  we  walk,'  he  says,  '6y 
faithf  not  by  sight,'  V/e  do  not  see  Him  to  whom  we  are  united  ; 
we  onlj  beJiere  Him  and  trust  Him.  And  whether  that  vision  at 
aoj  time  is  strong  or  weak,  whether  we  are  crushed  bj  the  exter- 
nal tabernacle,  or  are  rising  above  it,  we  are  still  ambitious  to  be 
ireU-plfiftsing  to  Him,  *•  For  we  must  alV — not  appear — but  '  be  hajdb 
MANIFEST  hi^e  the  tribunal  of  Christ,'  A  time  must  come  when  it 
will  be  clearly  discovered  to  all  men  what  their  state  was  while 
they  were  pilgrims  in  this  world ;  that  they  were  in  a  spiritual 
relation  just  as  much  as  they  were  in  relation  to  those  visible 
things  of  which  their  senses  took  cognizance.  That  which  has 
been  hidden  will  be  made  known  ;  the  darkness  will  be  no  longer 
able  to  quench  the  light  which  has  been  shinino:  in  the  midst  of  it, 
and  seeking  to  penetrate  it ;  each  man  will  be  revealed  as  that 
which  he  actually  is,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in 
the  body  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad."— Essays,  pp.  297-302. 

With  this  singular  passage,  we  must  close  our  extracts 
from  Mr.  Maurice.  But,  copiously  as  we  have  drawn  from 
his  pages,  we  ieel  that  the  idea  which  we  have  been  able 
to  convey  of  his  Essays  is  extremely  imperfect.  They  can 
only  be  judged,  indeed,  after  actual  perusal.  The  eflFect 
which  they  produce  upon  the  mind  can  scarcely  be  de- 
scribed. The  reader  arises  in  a  frame  of  mind  not  unlike 
that  of  a  man  awaking  from  a  long  and  overpowering 
sleep: — ^his  past  impressions  half  obliterated,  half  con- 
fused, and  yet  wituout  a  definite  sense  of  having  re- 
ceived any  new  ones  in  their  place.  Our  extracts  nave 
fceen  confined  to  a  few  of  the  Essays.  But  the  same 
observation  applies  to  them  all.  There  is  hardly  one 
Q^mong  the  many  subjects  that  they  touch,  which  they 
do  not  tend  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  unsettle.  The 
great  facts  and  mysteries  of  the  life  of  ojir  Lord,  although 
stated  expressly  enough  in  words,  yet  viewed  in  the  light 
in  which  they  are  presented  in  these  pages,  appear  to  fade 
away  before  our  eyes.  The  Resurrection  dwmdles  down 
into  a  general  notion  of  the  Restoration  of  Humanity, 
The  doctrine  of  Regeneration  loses  half  of  its  practi- 
cal significance.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh  becomes 
in  part  a  symbol,  in  part  a  fact.  Even  our  sense  of  the 
great  dogmas  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  them- 
selves, although  we  cannot  fix  upon  any  positive  ground  of 
our  mental,  discomfort^  yet,  from  the  vei7  elaborateness 
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with  which  it  is  attempted  to  reconcile  them  with  those 
"  deepest  thou^^hts  and  feelings  of  human  beings/'  which 
form  the  basis  of  Mr.  Maurice's  theology,  becomeSi  we 
know  not  how,  confused  and  unsatisfactory. 

And  to  return  to  the  topic  with  which  we  commenced, 
and  in  illustration  of  which  we  have  referred  to  Mr. 
Maurice  as  one  extreme,  and  to  the  ultra  Catholic  party 
as  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  on 
which  we  have  already  dwelt,  that  the  author  of  these 
strange  views  claims,  even  while  he  puts  them  forward,  to 
be,  and  to  continue,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England; 
that  he  has  subscribed,  and  continues  to  receive,  «fll  her 
formularies  and  creeds;  that  he  still  officiates  as  one  of 
her  ministers;  and  that,  even  since  he  has  been  deprived 
of  his  professorship,  he  enjoys  a  high  and  increasing  repu- 
tation as  a  theological  teacher.  At  the  very  height  of  the 
outcry  against  his  orthodoxy,  (which  was  raised  By  a  party 
in  the  Church,  but  in  which  the  authorities  of  the  Church, 
as  such,  have  taken  no  share,)  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  Colonies,  (Dr.  Colenso,  of  Natal,)  took 
occasion  to  express  his  admiration  and  regard,  by  dedi- 
cating to  him  a  volume  of  sermons  which  he  then  pub- 
lished! 

Let  the  facts  which  we  have  stated  on  the  other  side  be 
remembered  at  the  same  time.  ^  In  the  very  same  Church 
within  whose  pale  one  party  is  thus  frittering  away  the 

freat  mysteries  of  Christian  faith,  another,  more  silently, 
ut  yet  with  constant  and  laborious  zeal,  is  labouring  to 
build  up  a  system  which  falls  but  little  short  of  Catholic 
truth  itself! 

Meanwhile,  what  is  the  Church  herself  doing?  Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce  is  permitted  to  re-construct  the  old 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice:  but  in  the 
very  same  hour  Mr.  Maurice  cuts  away,  equally  uncen- 
Bured,  the  very  foundations  of  the  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of 
the  cross  itself.  The  author  of  the  "  Companion  to  Holy 
Communion,"  indulges  his  devotion  by  oflFering  the 
Eucharistic  commemoration  for  the  souls  of  departed 
brethren,  while  Mr.  Maurice  sets  aside  the  belief  m  the 
eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked ! 

Both  subscribe  the  letter  of  the  same  formularieB. 
Which  of  the  two  interprets  aright  their  spirit  ?  Are  we 
to  expect  a  revival  of  the  pnnciples  of  the  days  of 
Hoadley  and  Balguyl?    Or  are  we  to  look  forward  with 
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hope  to  another  Laudian  era  ?  Or,  (what  is  of  infinitely 
more  solemn  import,)  can  we  conceive  that  when  our 
Lord  gave  authority  to  a  Church  to  "  teach  all  truth,'' 
He  ever  meant  that  authority  to  remain  a  dead  letter, — 
as  it  remains, — and  as  her  history,  from  the  very  earliest 
origin,  proves  that  it  must  ever  remain — in  the  paralysed 
hands  of  the  impotent  Church  of  England  ? 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

I. — The  Triah  of  a  Mind  in  its  Process  to  Catholicism :  a  Letter  to  his 
old  Friends.  By  L.  SillimaD  Itop,  L.  L.  D.,  late  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  North  Carolina.  London, 
Dublin,  and  Derby  :  Richardson  and  Son,  1854. 

Of  all  the  converts  whom  God  has  of  late  years  brought 
into  the  Church,  not  one  has  occupied  a  more  illustrious 

¥>8ition,  or  made  sacrifices  more  heroic,  than  Dr.  Ives, 
he  Church  welcomed  him  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopacy ;  as  a  champion  of  the  truti  in  Ame- 
rica his  importance  was  felt  to  be  even  greater  than  it 
would  have  been  here,  where,  for  so  long  a  time,  the  first 
talent  of  our  universities  has  ranged  itself  on  her  side ;  and 
Catholics  saw  with  veneration  and  joy  those  sacrifices  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed,  surpassed  in  degree 
by  one  so  remarkable  in  talent,  and  so  high  in  rank ; 
'*  who,'*  as  he  tells  us  himself,  "  abandoned  the  position  in 
which  be  had  acted  as  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  epis- 
copal Church  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  as  a  Bishop 
of  the  same  for  more  than  twenty  years;  and  sought,  at 
his  time  of  life,  for  admission,  as  a  mere  lat/man,  into  the 
*  Holy  Catholic  Church,*  and  with  no  prospect  before  him 
but  simply  peace  of  conscience,  and  the  salvation  of  his 
soul.'*  (Pref.)  The  process  by  which  Dr.  Ives  arrived  at 
so  strong  a  conviction  must  be  highly  interesting;  but 
there  coiud  be  no  doubt  of  the  result  to  a  mind  in  which 
deep  humility  was  united  with  so  firm  a  grasp  of  truth,  as 
is  shown  in  the  following  passage : 
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"  To  mo  it  soemod  utterly  absurd  that  God  should  condescend 
to  instruct  man,  because  of  his  ignorance,  how  to  save  his  soul,  and 
then  leave  him  to  make  a  single  surmise,  allow  him  eyen  to 
point  his  own  finger  in  the  waj,  or  put  in  a  word  of  direction  how 
to  follow  it — utterlj  absurd  and  impious  that  God  should  be  sup- 
posed to  depend,  in  any  degree,  upon  the  helpless  being  whom  He 
designed  to  rescue  from  his  state  of  absolute  helplessness — to 
borrow  light  in  any  way  or  measure  from  the  dark  mind,  which,  in 
pity,  He  condescended  to  illumine  and  to  guide.  I  felt,  therefore, 
that  1  might  justly  demand  exactness  and  infallibility  in  the  answer 
to  my  enquiry  for  God's  exact  will,  as  it  was  to  be  an  answer ,^'om 
God ;  that  this  word  to  me  should  require  no  additional  clearness 
from  the  dictates  of  my  own  perplexed  reason,— that  His  truth 
should  be  rendered  suspicious  by  no  human  alloy  ;  the  bright  page 
of  His  revealed  will  be  dimmed  by  no  uncertainty  of  man's  reason; 
that  man's  reason  be  employed  only  as  the  active  receiver  of  the 
pure  miod  of  God.  Not  only  my  own  wants  urged  this  claim,  and 
the  very  nature  as  well  as  promise  of  God,  who,  in  mercy,  under- 
took to  meet  them,  justified  it,  but  also  the  reverence  due  to  His 
perfections,  and  the  gratitude  due  to  this  love  would  allow  no  other. 
I  felt  that  He  had  invited  me  to  come  and  learn  of  Him,  promising 
rest  to  my  soul ;  and  that,  had  I  come  thus  at  His  own  invitation, 
for  an  answer  less  than  infallible,  it  would  have  been  an  insult  to 
His  infinite  wisdom  and  power  ;  that  had  I  expected  less,  when  He 
condescentled  to  supply,  it  would  have  been  a  return  of  base  ingra- 
titude and  distrust  for  the  marvellous  provisions  of  His  condescen- 
sion and  love. 

•*  Fie  said  to  the  weary,  *  Take  my  yoke,  and  learn  of  me,  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  to  your  souls' -^He  said  to  those  groping  in  doubt, 
*  I  am  the  light  of  the  world ;  he  that  followeth  ma  shall  not  walk  tn 
darknesSy  hut  sJiall  have  Hie  light  of  life.^ 

*'  Knowing,  therefore,  that  I  '  walked  in  darkness,'  I  sought  with 
all  my  heart  this  'light  of  life,'  knowing,  too,  that  Satan  himself 
was  sometimes  transformed  to  imitate  this  light,  I  was  the  more 
wary,  and  the  more  importunate  and  determined  in  my  demand  to 
know  the  truth,  the  wJiole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, — as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  Verily  could  I  say  with  St.  Paul,  '  I  count  all  things 
but  loss  for  the  excellent  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lwd^  But  I 
felt  that  it  must  be  knowledge  and  not  conjecture ;  that  the  perfeotiona 
of  the  great  Lawgiver  justified  the  expectation  of  certainty;  that  tbo 
state  of  man  required  it — tho  yearnings  of  his  heart  demanded  it 
— the  love  of  Christ  pledged  it — the  provision  in  Christ  offered  it — 
the  promise  of  Christ  insured  it.  My  demand,  therefore.  Was  for 
that  perfect  knowledge  of  God's  will,  upon  which  1  could  found  a 
certain  and  abiding  faith,'*'* — p,  20. 

This  single-hearted  determination  to  know  and  to  follow 
the  whole  will  of  his  Creator^  embodied  itself  immediately 
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in  the  great  question — "  What  is  the  revelation  of  God?'* 
And  this  great  question  he  resolves  and  examines  in  every 
light  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  from  Scripture, 
the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  the  evidence  of  history,  and 
the  light  of  reason  ; — all  pointing  the  same  way,  all  giving 
the  same  answer.  To  those  who  will  reason  out  the  question, 
there  can  be  no  escape  from  the  inevitable  conclusion;  and 
Dr.  Ives  had  no  desire  to  escape  it.  Inhi^  brief,  most  touch- 
ing self  apology,  alluding  .to  the  "seeming  inconsistencies 
which  arose  from  a  too  great  eflfort  on  his  part  to  remain  a 
Protestant,'*  he  says,  "  To  the  mariner,  inured  to  the 
peculiar  hardships  of  the  sea,  it  will  be  no  cause  of  wonder 
that  one  tossed  upon  the  bosom  of  its  treacherous  waves, 
now  toiling  amid  conflicting  elements,  and  then  distracted 
and  deceived  by  shifting  mists,  should,  in  making  his  way 
to  the  shore,  describe  a  somewhat  devious  track.**  (Intro.) 
Let  us  follow  up  this  most  happy  illustration^  and  observe 
that  from  the  more  dangerous  mists  that  arise  in  a  mau*s 
own  heart.  Dr.  Ives  was  free,  and  therefore  he  reached  the 
shore  in  safety.  Standing,  at  length,  upon  the  rock  of 
certain  truth,  his  exultation  is  as  deep  and  generous  as  his 
convictions  had  been.  Shipwrecked  in  earthly  goods,  he 
truly  rejoices  in  his  loss,  counting  all  things  of  no  value, 
compared  with  the  "  pearl  of  great  price,**  which  has  been 
given  to  him. 

II. — A  Catholic  History  of  England,  by  Wu^liam  .  Bernard  Mc'Cabe, 
Vol.  Ill,  8vo.     London,  Newbj,  1854. 

• 

We  have  been  favoured  with  an  early  copy  of  the  third 
and  concluding  volume  of  the  Catholic  History  of  Evg^ 
land.  We  have  already,  on  occasion  of  the  publication  of 
each  of  the  earlier  instalments  of  the  work,  expressed,  in 
common  with  almost  every  one  of  our  contemporaries,  the 
most  unreserved  approval  of  the  first  and  second  volumes 
of  this  most  interesting  history.  The  value  of  these 
volumes,  however,  has  been  materially  deteriorated  by  a 
vague  apprehension  which  has  gone  abroad,  that,  owing  to 
the  new  and  engrossing  occupations  of  the  author,  its  com- 
pletion had  become  problematical,  or  at  least,  must  be  re- 
garded as  likely  to  be  indefinitely  delayed.  Although, 
therefore,  the  volume  now  upon  our  desk  has  not  yet 
been  regulai;Jy  given  to  the  public,  we  cannot  deny  our- 
selves tne  gratification  of  anticipating  the  formal  day  of 
publication,  and  announcing  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
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tunity,  the  completion  of  this  important  and  long  expected 
work. 

The  third  volnme  of  the  Catholic  History  of  England 
commences  with  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Martyr,  and 
comes  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest;  thus  completing 
the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

To  a  Catholic,  we  need  hardly  say,  this  is  the  most  in- 
teresting period  in  the  history  of  England.  There  is  none 
which  is  so  full  of  Catholic  memories,  none  which  so  per- 
fectly exhibits  the  working  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  its 
free  and  unrestrained  activity.  With  the  advent  of  the 
Norman  princes,  a  spirit  of  Erastianism  was  introduced 
into  the  English  Church,  which  had  been  unknown  in 
its  purer  and  earlier  tiraes.^  With  subjugation  to  state 
control  and  to  other  domestic  influences,  came  a  jealousy 
of  Rome  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  a  servile  fear  of  the  crown,  which  checked  her  na- 
tural tendency  to  cling  confidingly  to  her  legitimate  protec- 
tor. The  fatal  despotism  which  breathes  through  the  Sta- 
tutes of  Pro  visors  and  of  Prsemunire — the  niggardly  and 
ungracious  spirit  which  animated  the  projectors  of  the 
law  of  mortmain  and  similar  enactments — have  left  their 
trace  in  almost  every  detail  of  the  History  of  the  Norman 
Church  of  England. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  it  was  veiy 
diflerent.  The  same  pure  spirit  which  pervades  all  its 
social  and  municipal  institutions  is  found  even  in  greater 
perfection  in  the  entire  department  of  religion,  and  well 
deserves  to  be  chronicled  by  one  who  can  understand  and 
appreciate  it. 

How  admirably  Mr.  Mc'Cabe  is  qualified  for  this  task, 
no  Catholic  of  these  realms  need  be  informed  by  us.  If 
he  had  undertaken  the  task  for  himself  and  from  his  own 
individual  resources,  there  are  few  who  could  have  hoped 
to  execute  it  more  worthily.  But  Mr.  Mc'Cabe,  as  the 
readers  of  his  former  volumes  will  remember,  has  done 
better  than  this.  He  has  told  the  story  of  those  simple 
Catholic  times,  not  in  his  own  language,  but  in  that  of 
their  own  contemporary  annalists;  and  he  has  done  this  so 
admirably,  that,  while  his  work  retains  the  simple  spirit  of 
the  old  chroniclers  in  all  its  purity,  its  diction  is  vet  so 
easy,  and  its  method  so  judicious,  as  to  produce  all  the 
effect  of  an  original  history.     In  this  and  every  other 
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respect,  the  third  volume  well  sustains  the  reputation  of 
its  predecessors.  , 

We  commend  it  heartily,  therefore,  to  all  Catholic  stu- 
dents of  English  history.  It  treats  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  under  a  phase  quite  diflferent  from  that  which  it  is 
viewed  by  Lingard  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities.  Lin- 
gard  describes  the  doctrine  and  doctrinal  practice  of  the 
age  ;  the  Catholic  History  tells  the  story  of  its  inner  life. 
Each,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  the  complement  of 
the  other.  Both  are  indispensable  to  every  English  his- 
torical collection. 

III. — Short  and  Familiar  Answers  to  the  Objections  most  commonly 
raised  against  Beligion,  From  the  French  of  the  Abb4  de  Segur. 
Translated  with  the  Author's  permission,  by  E.  S.  M.  Yoong. 
London,  Dublin,  and  Derby  :  £ichardson  and  Son.  1854. 

The  appearance  of  a  translation  of  the  celebrated  little 
work  of  the  Abb6  de  Segur  calls  for  a  special  notice  from 
us,  not  only  on  account  of  the  enormous  circulation  which 
it  has  obtained  in  France — amounting  to  an  almost  incre- 
dible number  of  editions  in  a  short  space  of  time — but  also 
on  account  of  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  peculiar  adapta- 
bility of  this  celebrated  production  to  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  people  of  this  country,  from  the.  remarkably 
terse  and  distinct  manner  in  which  popular  objections  are 
replied  to,  combined  with  a  cheerfulness  of  diction  which 
has  rendered  it  so  singularly  charming  to  our  neighbours. 
The  Univers  has  lately  said,  that,  since  the  pubhcation  of 
the  "  Devout  Life,'^  by  Saint  Francis  of  Sales,  no  work  so 
adapted  for  popular  use  has  appeared.  There  still  exists 
among  a  certain  class  of  Catholic  readers  in  England,  a 
prejudice— a  most  unwise  prejudice  we  venture  to  say — 
against  works  having  what  is  called  a  French  character. 
It  is,  we  think,  too  much  lost  sight  of,  that  the  general 
readers  of  our  own  country,  in  our  own  times,  are  no  more 
like  the  readers  of  half  a  century  ago  than  the  French 
mind  of  that  epoch  is  like  the  French  mind  of  to-day. 
What  is  certain,  is,  that  works  which  require  much  time 
and  careful  study,  are  no  more  suited  to  the  present  gene- 
ral religious  wants  of  England  than  of  France.  That  the 
evil  to  Be  attacked  is  the  same,  the  remedy  to  be  applied 
is  also  the  same  in  both  countries,  and  that  the  darkness 
of  ignorance  and  error  is  to  be  dispelled  by  the  light  of 
knowledge  and  truth.    The  way  to  do  this  most  effectually 
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is  the  question  which  eommands  our  serious  consideration, 
and  it  would  seem  that  what  has  been  so  singularly  suc- 
cessful in  neighbouring  countries^  should  be  at  least  equally 
successful  here,  where  the  want  of  light  is  still  greater  from 
the  thickness  of  the  darkness  and  the  ignorance  in  regard 
to  Catholic  truth  which  surrounds  us. 

Two  eminent  apostles  of  the  Catholic  Faith — the  cele- 
brated Dominican,  Father  Lacordaire^  and  the  Abb6  de 
Segur — have  distinguished  our  age  and  their  country,  and 
rendered  their  names  illustripus.  The  former  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and  the  splendour  of  his  elo- 
quence, enraptured  vast  crowds  of  his  young  countrymen 
during  many  years  in  the  name  and  the  cause  of  truth. 
His  marvellous  exposition  of  Catholic  doctrine,  his  bold 
examination  of  the  boldest  pretensions  of  heresy  and 
schism,  and  his  comparisons  of  them  with  Catholic  truth, 
poured  out  a  flood  of  intellectual  enlightenment  upon 
France,  the  efiects  of  which  have  been,  and  are  now 
strikingly  visible.  Tliis^  great  Christian  orator  has 
appealed  to  the  human  intelligence  to  judge  between 
an  exposition  of  Catholic  doctinne  and  tne  speculations 
of  man,  and  has  so  well  succeeded  in  elevating  the  doc- 
trine, of  which  he  is  the  apostle,  so  far  above  the  finite 
systems  of  men,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  which 
is  the  divine  and  which  is  the  human  work*  He  has  held 
up  to  ridicule  the  absurd  charge  of  ignorance  brought 
against  us  by  ignorant  men,  by  proving  that  "  Catholic 
reason  includes  human  reason,  whilst  human  reason  does 
not  include  Catholic  reason:  that  Catholic  reason  is 
human  reason,  and  something  more,  and  as  the  greater 
outbalances  the  less,  it  is  clear  that  human  reason  is  in 
subordination  to  Cathohc  reason.^'  We  have  already 
called  the  attention  of  the  readers '  of  the  Catholic 
Standard  to  the  first  volume  of  a  translation  of  these 
celebrated  Conferences,  bv  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Son. 
The  Abb6  de  Segur's  work  is  of  a  more  popular  charac- 
ter, professing  to  be  Short  and  Familiar  Answers  to  the 
most  general  Objections  raised  against  Keligion.  Wo 
have  perused  it  with  great  interest,  having  been  long 
acquamted  with  it  in  French,  and  aware  of  its  vast 
success ;  thousands  upon  thousands  of  those  little  volumes 
have  been  gratuitously  distributed  by  the  ffood  and  zealous 
Christians  of  neighbouring  nations,  and  scattered  like 
good  seed  from  the  hand  of  the  sower.    The  translation 
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merits  onr  highest  eulogy ;  it  has  evidently  been  a  labour 
of  love  for  the  talented  body  who  has  undertaken  it,  and 
manifests,  especially  in  the  great  difficulty  of  rendering 
short  phrases,  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  from 
French  into  our  own  tongue,  a  most  skilful  and  real  know« 
ledge  of  the  resources  of  both  languages.  We  think, 
however,  that  had  the  style  been  a  little  less  elevated,  and 
more  i>opular,  it  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  original ;  this  may,  perhaps,  not  be  an 
evil  in  England.  Our  principal  object  in  bringing  this 
publication  before  the  Catholics  of  this  country  is,  to 
afford  them  the  means  of  easily  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  our  Holy  Religion  amonj^  those  who  are  yet  in  igno- 
rance of  it.  We  wish  to  see  this  woric  in  the  hands  of  every 
GathoUc  who  is  able  to  distribute  it,  because  it  presents  a 
mass  of  important  matter  in  a  most  pleasing  form,  and  is 
written  so  as  to  interest,  and  we  hope,  convince  readers  of 
all  classes;  it  has  also  been  tried,  and  been  singularly 
successful  in  France  and  Belgium.  The  volume  before 
us  is  very  superior  in  appearance  to  its  French  prototype, 
and  is  sold,  we  observe,  at  One  Shilling  and  ^ix^ence. 
We  could  have  wished  that  such  enterprising  publishers 
as  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Son  had  counted  upon  a  larger 
Bale,  and  had  issued  it  at  a  Shilling.  Cheap  books  alone 
can  hope  for  extended  circulation,  and  we  feel  assured 
that  this  work  once  known^  in  England,  will  become  as 
generally  circulated  as  it  is  in  l!  ranee  and  Belgium. 
JNothing  is  more  wanted  here  than  the  habit  of  distribut- 
ing works  of  this  kind ;  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  this 
most  Clnistian  practice,  at  least  as  general  among  Catho- 
lics as  among  schismatics ;  upon  tnis  excellent  practice 
depends  in  a  great  measure  the  work  of  correcting  the 
errors  which  the  heresy  of  past  times  has  imposed  upon 
our  countrymeiu 

Messrs.  Richardson  and  Son  have  done  much  for  the 
cause  of  truth  by  the  publication  of  the  works  of  these  two 
illustrious  Frenchmen ;  there  should  be  no  doubt  about 
the  success  of  such  publications. 

We  have  only  space  for  a  short  extract. 

"XXIIL — THE  GATHOUC  CHURCH  HAS  HAD  ITS  DAT. 

**  Ans, — She  has  existed  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years,  and 
^nearly  all  that  time  the  same  thing  has  been  said  of  her. 

'<  £yery  age,  every  impious  being,  every  inventor  of  a  sect  or 
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heresj  has  thought  to  see  that  famous  daj  when  the  Catholic 
Church  should  bo  buried  neyer  to  rise  again ;  thej  have  each 
belieyed  themselves  destined  to  intone  the  '  De  Profundis'  of  the 
papacy,  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  of  the  mass,  and  of  all  the 
ancient  forms  of  belief  of  the  Church and,  nevertheless,  thi 

HkX  COMES  NOT. 

"  Thus,  in  the  first  century  of  Christianity,  one  of  the  proconsuls 
of  the  emperor  Trajan,  wrote  to  him,  '  Before  long,  thanks  to  per- 
secution, this  sect  will  be  crushed,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  this 
God  crucified.' 

'^  And  Trajan  is  dead,  and  that  God  crucified  reigns  ever  in  the 
world ! 

'*  In  the  same  manner,  three  centuries  later,  Julian,  the  apostate, 
boasted  of  preparing  the  grave  of  the  Galilean,  that  is,  of  annihilat- 
ing His  religion  and  His  Church. 

**  And  Julian  is  dead,  and  the  Galilean  and  his  Church  still  live. 

'*  And  so,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Luther,  that  revolutionarj 
monk,  who  made  a  religion  out  of  pride  and  revolt,  spoke  of  the 
papacy  as  of  a  superannuated  institution  about  to  perish  for  ever  : 
•  Oh  Popel*  said  he,  '  I  was  thy  torment  during  my  life-time,  after 
my  death,  I  shall  prove  thy  destruction !' 

'  And  yet,  Luther  is  dea<l,  and  his  Protestantism  is  melting  awaj 
on  all  side9  !  And  the  papacy  remains  more  living,  more  flourish- 
ing, more  venerated  than  ever  I 

'*  In  like  manner,  Voltaire,  the  enemy  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
signed  his  letters,  *  Voltaire,  the  mocker  of  Christ,'  or,  ^  Let  us 
crush  the  wretch,*  (that  is  to  say,  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Church,) 
wrote  to  one  of  his  friends,  *  I  am  weary  of  hearing  that  twelve 
men  were  sufficient  to  found  the  Catholic  religion  ;  1  want  to  show 
the  world  that  one  man  was  sufficient  to  destroy  it.'  'Twentj 
years  hence/  he  wrote  to  another, '  the  Galilean  will  be  no  more 
heard  of!' 

'*  And  twenty  years  later,  almost  to  the  very  day,  Voltaire  died 
in  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  calling  for  a  priest,  whom  his  friendg, 
the  philosophers,  would  not  suffer  to  approach  him. 

"But  the  Catholic  Church  lives  still,  traversing  all  ages,  bearing 
down  with  resistless  force  all  who  attempt  to  overthrow  her  or 
impede  her  peaceful  progress. 

"  The  same  fate  will  attend  our  grand  modem  systems,  philoso- 
phical and  social,  which  modestly  assume  to  be  reformations  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  substitutes  for  the  Catholic  Church. 

^'  Less  formidable  than  their  predecessors,  the  unfortunate 
inventors  of  these  systems  are  quite  unconscious  of  their  weakness! 
They  imagine  they  have  given  something  new  to  the  world,  whilsti 
in  reality,  it  is  nothing  but  a  second-hand  copy  of  the  old  theoriei 
of  Voltaire,  of  Calvin,  Luther,  Arius,  &c,  &c.  ^c 

*<  Have  they  forgotten  the  Saviour's  words  to  the  first  of  the 
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Popes  and  the  first  bishops,  '  Qo,  teach  all  nations,  I  will  be  with 
you  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world  V 

"  Have  they  forgotten  what  He  said  to  the  chief  of  the  apostles, 
'  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rook  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the 

GATES  OP  HELL  SHALL  NOT  PREVAIL  AQAINST  FT  V 

'*  What  God  has  founded,  can  they  hope  to  be  able  to  destroy  ? 

<*No,  the  Catholic  Church  has  not  <  had  her  day;' her  day  will 
never  oome  to  an  end,  until  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end. 

"  The  Church  fears  nothing ;  she  knows  what  is  the  diVine  princi* 
pie  of  her  strength,  of  her  life.  And  she  will  consign  her  present 
adversaries  to  the  tomb,  more  surely  and  more  speedily  than  any 
Kjne  of  her  predecessors," 

IV. — TJiOughU  and  Affectixms  on  Hie  fhsnon  ef  Jesus  Chrigt^for  Every 
r>ay  in  the  Year ;  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Iqnatius  of  S.  Paul,  Passionist  Vol  II.  London,  Dublin,  and 
Derby  :  Richardson  and  Son.  1854. 

Those  Catholics  who  have  purchased  the  first  volume  of 
this  beautiful  work,  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  the  second ; 
and  should  any  of  our  readers  not  have  seen  it,  we  can 
recommend  it  to  them  with  confidence.  It  is  this  second 
volume  which  contains  the  Meditations  on  the  Passion, 
properly  so  called,  from  the  condemnation  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour,  to  the  removal  of  His  Sacred  Body  from  the 
Cross;  and  it  is  appropriately  published  at  this  solemn 
season  of  the  Passion,  for  Avhich  it  will  be  found  a  valuable 
companion.  The  Meditations  are  assigned  to  the  Days 
of  the  Year;  but  tbey  may  be  used  in  any  other  way, 
according  to  the  convenience  and  leisure  of  the  devout 
reader. 

V. — The  Imitation  of  St,  Joseph,  translated  from  the  French,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers.  Published 
with  the  approbation  of  His  Qrace  the  Most  R«v.  Dr.  Gullbn^ 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.     Dublin  :  Duffy,  1854. 

^  Those  Catholics  who  already  entertain  a  special  devo- 
tion to  St.  Joseph,  will  be  delighted  with  this  little  work, 
and  others  may  be  led  by  it  to  follow  the  advice  of  St. 
Teresa,  when  she  says,  "  Would  that  I  could  persuade  all 
men  to  be  devout  to  this  glorious  saint,  h^  reason  of  the 
great  experience  I  have  bad  of  the  blessings  he  obtains 
irom  God.  I  have  never  known  any  one  who  was  truly- 
devoted  to  him,  who  performed  particular  devotions  to  his 
honour^  that  did  not  advance  more  in  virtue,  for  he  assists 
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in  a  special  manner  those  souls  who  recommend  them- 
selves to  him/'  The  little  work  we  are  now  recommend- 
ing consists  of  thirty-one  short  meditations  on  the  life  of 
this  saint;  in  these  the  virtues  of  his  hidden  life  are 
studied,  and  enforced  with  great  power  and  sweetness,  and 
it  will  be  understood  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that 
the  instructions  are  both  practical  and  of  general  applica- 
tion ;  these  are  followed  by  special  devotions  in  his  honour^ 
which  are  very  good,  and  sufficiently  short. 

YL — Stumpingford:  a  Tale  of  the  Frotettani  AUianee^  Jonah  and  La 
Salttte,    London,  Dublin,  and  Derby :  Eichardson  and  Son.  1854. 

A  cleverly  written  Tale,  full  of  interest  and  instruction^ 
and  calculated  to  be  useful  to  those  whom  it  more  imme- 
diately concerns. 

VII. — An  Abridgment  of  the  Catechisme  de  Perseverance,    Translated 
from  the  French,  by  Luct  Ward.    London :  Dolman,  1854* 

We  cannot  but  consider  as  an  acquisition  to  our  Eng- 
lish Catholic  literature,  a  work  which  is  a  great  and  stana- 
ard  manual  of  instruction  in  France.  It  contains  a  mass 
of  information ;  in  fact,  a  complete  history  of  religion  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  with  a  sketch  of  the  cnief  cha^ 
racteristics,  and  most  eminent  men  of  each  period ;  con- 
cluded by  a  complete  examination  and  explanation  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Christian  Church.  Such  information  is 
given  on  natural  philosophy  as  might  throw  light  upon  the' 
main  subject ;  and  the  whole  is  arranged  with  the  metliod- 
ical  precision  for  which  French  works  are  remarkable.  If 
we  say  that  we  object  to  the  catechetical  form  of  conven- 
ing information  upon  such  an  extensive  scale  as  this  18» 
that  to  us  the  Catechism  seems  to  be  properly  a  more 
enlarged  €7*eed  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  formula  ot  words,  con- 
densing doctrines ;  and  that  it  breaks  up,  and  formalizes 
more  general  instruction,  rendering  it  less  interesting  in 
itself^  and  less  improving  to  the  mind  in  the  process  of 
acquisition ;  if,  as  we  said  before,  we  should  give  this 
opinion,  we  but  state  our  own  idea  upon  the  subject 
Many  arguments  are  advanced  on  the  other  side,  which 
we  leave  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Catechisme  de  Perseverance  is  a  work  of 
sterling  value,  and  that  Miss  Lucy  Ward  has  most  ja<U« 
ciously  abridged,  and  freely  and  sensibly  translated  it 
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VIII. — The  Tudor  Queen,  Mary.  Being  an  Abridged  History  of  the 
Events  and  Personages  connected  with  her  Reign.  Bj  Stbphek 
Wells.  London,  Dublin,  and  Derby :  Richardson  and  Son.  1854. 

The  author  of  this  ''  synopsis"  modestly  disclaims  any 
pretension  to  *^  have  been  enabled  either  to  add  anjrthing, 
or  to  throw  fresh  light  upon  any  matter  connected  with  the 
reign  of"  Mary.  He  is  content  with  the  humble  credit  of 
a  ^'condenser  of  facts  provided  by  historians,"  whose 
reputation  is  unquestioned.  His  sources  are  Lingard, 
Miss  Strickland,  and  the  recent  History  of  England  by 
the  very  Rev.  President  of  Sedgley  Park,  Canon  Flanagan. 
Those  who  look  for  a  thorough-going  defence  of  those  acts 
of  Mary's  reign  that  have  been  most  called  in  question, 
will  be  disappointed  in  Mr.  Wells's  little  work.  He  claims 
for  her  no  more  allowance  than  Protestant  writers  (Burnet 
for  instance)  have  conceded :  that  she  was  a  model  of  every 

Erivate  virtue — that  the  persecuting  acts  of  her  reign  have 
een  grossly  exaggerated ;  that  the  Protestant  Elizabeth's 
religious  severities  were  of  a  tenfold  more  aggravated  and 
less  excusable  kind ;  that  her  husband  the  Spanish  Philip 
was  probably  the  chief  instigator  of  the  severities  of  Mary's 
reign ;  that  those  severities  were  not  enacted  with  the 
approval  of  the  chief  authority  of  the  Church,  but  against 
it;  and  lastly,  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  in  no  way 
responsible  for  what  was  so  done  amiss.  We  know  there 
are  those  who  think,  that  at  this  time  of  day  a  somewhat 
higher  ground  might,  and  should  be  taken,  but  even  this, 
perhaps,  ultramoderate  view  is  quite  enough  materially  to 
mitigate  the  stigma  vulgarly  attached  to  one  of  our  (too 
few^  good  monah;hs.  Mr.  Wells  concludes  his  narrative 
witn  an  exhortation  to  us  to  "  be  thankful  that  Providence 
has  cast  our  lot  under  the  benign  destiny  of  a  Queen,  in 
whose  bright  example  we  see  a  reflection  of  every  virtue 
and  duty,  which  can  add  lustre  to  the  character  of  a 
Christian,  a  female,  and  a  sovereign." 

IX. — Is  there  a  Churchy  and  What  isUf  Two  Lectures,  bj  William 
Henry  Anderdin.  Lecture  L  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Church 
upon  earth.     Lecturb  1L  It  is  not  a  Protestant  body.     London  : 

p    Burns  and  Lambert,  and  Travis,  Liverpool. 

Our  readers  may  not  all  be  aware  that  Mr.  Anderdon  is 
the  convert  who  gave  up  one  of  the  richest  livings  in  Leices- 
ter, and  leaving  the  people  who  regarded  him  with  an 
especial  admiration,  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  of  which 
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he  will  shortly  return  as  Priest  to  the  same  mission. 
Great  indeed  are  the  results  we  may  expect,  not  only  from 
his  piety,  but  from  his  great  ability.  We  have  seldom  met 
with  such  eflFective  discourses  as  those  we  are  noticing. 
The  logic  is  as  pointed  as  it  is  sound,  the  argument  com- 
prehensive and  clear,  without  once  becoming  tedious,  th 
style  easy,  popular,  and  forcible.  We  need  not  follow  the 
line  of  argument  adopted,  but  we  can  say  that  many  points 
are  taken  with  such  originality  and  vigour,  as  may  be  ser- 
viceable even  to  our  Catholic  readers,  if  not  for  themselves, 
at  least  as  bright  and  keen  weapons  wherewith  to  furnish 
the  controversial  armoury,  which  now-a-days,  heaven  help 
us !  most  of  us  are  obliged  to  keep  in  readiness.^  Many  of 
the  illustrations  are  particularly  happy.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing as  an  instance : — 

'^  Protestantism  in  general,  Anglicanism  in  particular,  may  con- 
tain individuals  to  be  respected,  to  be  cared  for,  as  the  Trojan  horaa 
contained  real  live  warriors.  But  the  thing  itself,  the  system,  is  a 
wooden  horse  after  all,  caparison  it  and  curry  it  as  you  will.  It 
was  knocked  together  by  human  hands  at  the  first,  and  it  requires 
to  be  wheeled  along  by  them  at  every  move.  Effective  as  an 
engine  of  state  craft,  obeying  that  strong  steady  impulse,  like  any 
other  machine,  but  as  a  religion  stiff  and  lifeless,  I  could  as 
soon  worship  a  stock  or  a  stone,  as  invest  it  with  any  feeling  of 
reverence.  And  yet  you  are  probably  angry  with  me  because  I 
cannot  regard  this  same  manifest  wooden  horse  as  a  wiDged 
Pegasus." 

X. — A  Critical  and  Historical  Review  of  Fox*s  Book  of   Martyrs^ 
By  William  E.  Andrews,     London  :  Andrews,  1853. 

We  sec  with  great  satisfaction  a  new  edition  of  this 
admirable  controversial  work  so  greatly  valued  by  Dr. 
Milner,  and  which  has  done  so  much  good  service  m  the 
Catholic  cause.  It  contains  a  mass  of  facts,  refuting  the 
calumnies  of  that  period,  and  specially  those  contained  ia 
that  great  staple  of  Protestrmt  argument.  Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs ;  and  is  a  work  so  invaluable  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence, and  for  the  quantity  of  information,  which  it  con- 
tains, that  no  Catholic  library  should  be  without  it. 
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Art  I. — 1.  Denkschri/t  des  Episcopates  der  oberrheinischen  Ktrchen- 
proviwf,  in  Bezug  aufdie  Koniglich  fVurtembergische,  Grossherzoglich" 
Badisehe,  Grossherzoglich  Hessische  und  Herzoglich  Nassauische  aUer- 
hikhste  Entschliesstmg  vam  5  Mdrz  1853  in  Betreff  der  Denkschri/t  des 
Episcopates  vom  Marz,  1851.  Zwejte  Auflage.  1853.  [Memorial 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Province  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
in  reference  to  the  Resolutions  of  the  5th  of  March,  1853,  which 
were  taken  by  the  respective  Governments  of  the  King  of  Wur- 
temberg,  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse, 
and  the  Duke  of  Nassau  in  regard  to  the  Episcopal  Memorial  of 
March,  1851.     Second  Edition.     Frejburg  in  Breisgau,  1853. 

2.  Das  Eecht  der  Kirche  im  Badischen  Kirchenstreit,  [The  Rights  of 
the  Church  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Contest  in  Baden.]  Majence, 
1853. 

3.  Deutsche  Volk^s-Halle.    November  und  December.  1 853. 

^J^HE  Catholic  Church,  which  in  Germany  had  received 
JL  so  fearful  a  shock  in  the  sixteenth  century,  shorn  as 
she  then  was  of  so  many  of  her  fairest  provinces,  had, 
towards  the  close  of  that  age,  partially  recovered  her 
losses.  ^  She  was  then  recruiting  her  strength,  and  arraying 
herself  in  new  comeliness,  putting  forth  fresh  institutes  of 
piety  and  learning,  and  exerting  the  most  benign  influence 
on  public  and  private  life,  when  the  tremendous  conflict  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  checked  her  career  of  beneficence. 
Scarce  had  Catholic  Germany  begun  to  rally  from  the 
long  exhaustion  consequent  on  that  struggle,  when,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Febronianism  intro- 
duced new  elements  of  disturbance  into  her  Church. 
Moral  laxity,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  Jansenism,  which 
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had  been  transplanted  froni  France  into  Germany,  smoothed 
the  way  for  the  success  of  this  error.  The  ecclesiastical 
electors  and  the  prince-bishops,  engrossed  with  the  cares 
of  temporal  government,  habitually  delegated  to  others  the 
spiritual  administration  of  their  dioceses.  The  canons,  in 
many  chapters,  chosen  exclusively  from  noble  families, 
were  frequently  sluggish  and  lukewarm  in  the  discharge  of 
their  sacred  duties,  as  well  as  indifferent  to  the  cultivation, 
or  even  patronage  of  learning.  Among  the  religious  orders 
much  laxity  had  crept  in. 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that  Febronianism  arose. 
Von  Hontheim,  a  suffragan  bishop  of  the  elector  of  Treves, 
published  under  the  name  of  Febronius,  a  work  denying  the 
divine  institution  of  the  Papacy,  conceding  to  the  Pope  a 
mere  primacy  of  honour,  and  not  a  supremacy  of  juris- 
diction, and  deriving  his  dignity  from  the  Church,  and  not 
from  our  Lord.    His  book,  though  written  without  talent 
or  learning,  yet,  as  it  flattered  the  spirit  of  insubordination 
so  prevalent  in  that  age,  found  wide  circulation,  and  exerted 
a  most  mischievous  influence.     Many  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  inoculated  with  its  principles,  became  the  pliant  tools 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL,  who,  not  many  years  after  the 
publication  of  that  work,  ascended  the  imperial  throne  of 
Germany.     This  prince,  endowed  with  an  excellent  under- 
standing and  great  natural  benevolence,  might  have  been 
the  bulwark  and  the  ornament  of  his  country.    By  his 
perverse  policy,  he  became  its  scourge,  inflictmg  on  the 
Church  and  state  of  Austria  calamities  even  to  this  day 
intensely  felt.     Surrounded  by  Jansenists  and  infidels,  he 
brought  about,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  former, 
the  tnumph  of  the  latter.    While  the  Catholic  press  was 
reduced  to  a  forced  silence,  schismatical,and  even  impioas 
publications  met  with  every  encouragement.     All  airect 
communication  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Austrian 
bishops  was  interdicted ;  all  intercourse  between  religious 
houses  and  their  foreign  superiors  was  prohibited ;  almost 
all  convents  and  monasteries  were  gradually  suppressed  : 
their  property  confiscated  with  a  brutal  violence,  equalled 
only  by  the  Kevolutionists  of  a  more  recent  date ;  all  reli- 
gious confraternities  were  put  under  ban ;  pilgrimages  and 
processions  were  strictly  forbidden;   the    most  minute, 
puerile,  and  withal  vexatious  regulations  issued  respecting 
JDivine  worship,  by  the  emperor  himself,  who  sought  to 
dim  the  beauty  of  the  sanctuary ;  clerical  education  brought 
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under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  state;  episcopal 
jurisdiction  trampled  under  foot ;  and  every  effort  made  to 
bring  about  a  national  schism. 

In  temporal  affairs,  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  pursued  an 
analogous  policy.  Many  of  the  institutions  of  the  old 
paternal  monarchy  were  swept  away — the  political  rights 
of  the  clergy  and  nobles  violated — the  usages  and  franchises 
of  provinces  set  at  nought — the  free  municipalities  curtailed 
of  their  privileges— a  centralizing  bureaucracy  established 
in  their  room — the  most  equitable  demands  of  the  local 
legislatures  treated  with  disdain  ;  till  universal  discontent, 
disaffection,  and  civil  war  revealed  to  the  infatuated  monarch 
the  abyss  he  had  brought  his  country  to.  In  his  civil, 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  policy,  Joseph  II.  was  the  worthy 
precursor  of  the  French  Revolutionists. 

While  in  the  east  of  Germany  this  emperor  was  exerting 
so  cruel  and  debasing  a  tyranny  over  the  Church,  in  the 
west,  the  ecclesiastical  electors  of  Mayence,  Treves,  and 
Cologne  held  a  Synod  at  the  town  of  Ems,  where  they 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  most  derogatory  to  the  rights 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  See.  and  proved  themselves  too 
faithful  followers  of  the  principles  of  Febronius.  But 
Providence  was  preparing  avengers  as  well  on  those  who 
thus  so  shamefully  betrayed  their  sacred  trust,  as  on  those 
who  had  so  long  and  so  cruelly  persecuted  His  Church. 
The  invading  armies  of  revolutionary  France  tore  the 
Netherlands  from  the  crown  of  Austria,  and  shortly  after- 
wards annexed  the  ecclesiastical  electorates  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  **  one  and  indivisible''  Republic. 

During  the  revolutionary  wars,  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Germany  remained  in  a  state  of  extreme  languor  and 
depression.  Sees  kept  long  vacant  —  parishes  bereft  or 
their  pastors — monasteries  unpeopled  of  their  inmates — 
the  mmisters  of  religion  despoiled  of  their  patrimony — the 
religious  edifices  robbed  of  their  sacred  treasures  or  falling 
to  decay  ; — such  was  the  sad  spectacle  exhibited  in  many 
parts  of  Catholic  Germany. 

By  the  organic  decree  of  the  imperial  diet,  held  at  Ratis* 
bon  in  the  year  1803,*  the  secular  princes,  whose  terri- 
tories had  been  seized  on  by  the  French,  and  were  incor- 


*  This  is  called  by  the  GermaDS,  <*  Reich'fl-Depntation's  Hanpt- 
Scbluss." 
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porated  in  the  Rfce:iish  Confederation,  were  indemnified 
out  of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  and  domains. 

Paralysed  as  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  thus  was 
by  her  natural  defenders  and  protectors,  how  could  she 
cope  with  the  formidable  errors  of  the  age  ?  Assailed  on 
her  northern  frontier  by  German  Rationalism,  and  on  her 
western  by  French  Voltairianism, — two  forms  of  irreligion 
that  both  issued  out  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century—  she  needed  all  her  moral  strength  and  material 
resources  to  resist  such  new  and  dangerous  foes.  But  how, 
with  her  sanctuary  despoiled — with  her  religious  services 
curtailed — her  old  endowments  confiscated  —  her  various 
institutes  for  the  promotion  of  piety,  charity,  education,  and 
learning  suppressed — and  so  many  of  her  pastors  indolent 
and  tepid,  or  imbued  with  false  and  schismatical  doctrines ; 
— how  could  she  meet  this  formidable  crisis? 

To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  feebleness  of 
German  Catholic  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century.  At 
a  time  when  the  Protestant  mind  of  Germany  was  putting 
forth  so  inany  splendid  master-pieces  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing, nothing  could  be  more  tame  and  insignificant  than  the 
contemporaneous  literature  of  Catholic  Germany. 

For  this  twofold  phenomenon,  causes  internal  and  ex- 
ternal may  be  assigned.  Protestant  Germany,  emanci- 
pated from  the  arbitrary  trammels  of  the  old  Lutheranism, 
and  finding  in  Rationalism  a  more  consistent  development 
of  the. principle  of  private  judgment — the  life  of  Protestant- 
ism— displayed  that  intellectual  strength,  which  the  sense 
of  consistency  ever  imparts,  and  before  the  direful  conse-. 
quences,  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  of  Rationalism  had 
had  time  to  develojpe. 

But  how  could  Catholic  Germany  have  a  share  in  this 
spring-tide  of  the  national  literature,  when  its  natural  pro- 
tector, the  emperor,  was  the  bitter  persecutor  of  the  Church, 
and  inexorably  proscribed  all  Catholic  publications  :  when 
even  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  counsels  of  irreligious  ministers ;  and  when  a  bastara. 
Catholicism,  under  the  name  of  Pebronianism,  was  every- 
where fostered  and  encouraged  ?  How  could  a  sham  have' 
the  force  of  a  reality  ?  How  could  Catholic  art,  and  letters^ 
and  philosophy  spring  out  of  a  semi-Protestantism  ?  Ac- 
cordingly, It  was  only  when  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  revealed  the  turpitude  of  the  Voltairian 
philosophy,  and  the  excesses  of  German  Rationalism  had. 
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led  many  distjngnished  Protestants  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
faith,  Catholic  Germany  entered  on  her  career  of  moral 
and  intellectual  regeneration. 

The  territories,  which  once  formed  part  either  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  or  of  the  ecclesiastical  electorates  and 
principalities,  like  those  of  the  bishopric  of  Miinster,  and 
the  archbishoprics  of  Cologne,  Mayence,  and  Treves,  were 
in  1803  handed  over  to  Protestant  princes,  like  the  King 
of  Prussia,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  others. 
The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  left  untouched  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Catholic  subjects  of  Catholic  sove- 
reigns, regulated  and  determined,  according  to  the  normal 
year,  1624,  the  religious  rights  and  liberties  of  Catholic 
subjects  living  under  Protestant  rulers.  These  rights  and 
liberties  the  above-named  Protestant  governments  have  up 
to  the  present  time  more  or  less  grievously  violated.  Hence 
their  oppression  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  these  newly- 
acquired  provinces  was  more  manifestly  illegal  and  uiyus- 
tifiable,  than  even  the  religious  tyranny  of  the  emperor 
Joseph  II.  over  his  Catholic  subjects. 

By  their  system  of  refined  oppression,  these  Protestant 
Governments  conceived  they  had  for  ever  enslaved,  and 
would  eventually  be  able  to  ruin  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
fact,  by  the  Placet  they  impeded  the  free  circulation  of 
spiritual  life  between  the  head  and  the  members  of  the 
Church  ;  by  the  almost  exclusive  nomination  to  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  they  hoped  to  possess  in  the  clergy  pliant 
instruments  for  their  policy;  by  the  proscriptiqn  of  religious 
orders  they  sought  to  enfeeble  the  Church,  and  by  check- 
ing the  growth  of  all  sacerdotal  piety  and  learning  to 
paralyse  her  influence;  while,  by  shutting  her  out  from  all 
control  over  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  they  strove 
to  secularize  education,  bring  up  a  generation  totally 
estranged  from  Catholic  teaching,  and  thus  prepare,  as 
they  fondly  believed,  the  way  for  Protestantism. 

But  the  Scripture  tells  us,  *'  where  the  Lord  buildeth 
not  the  house,  they  who  labour  build  it  in  vain."  And 
they  who  conspire  against  the  Lord  and  against  His  Christ, 
have  been  caught  in  their  own  devices.  The  Protestantism 
which  these  German  princes  would  fain  have  transplanted 
on  the  Catholic  soil,  was  a  rotten  plant  without  prolific  force, 
or  prolific  only  to  destruction.  The  extremes  of  German 
nationalism,  as  well  as  the  dreadful  scenes  of  the  French 
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Revolution,  had  provoked  a  strong  Catholic  reaction 
throughout  Eiu'ope ;  and  Catholic  Germany  did  not  remain 
behind  this  movement.  Illustrious  converts  led  the  way 
in  this  new  train  ol'  thought;  and  old  Catholics,  equally 
distinguished,  were  ftsioeiatod  in  their  labours  and  their 
glory.  The  priesthood,  now  chiefly  taken  from  the  ranks 
of  the  peasantry,  which  in  Catholic  Germany  had  preserved 
untainted  the  purity  of  faith  and  morals,  was  by  degrees 
renovated  in  mmd  and  temper,  and  presented  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  clergy  of  the  preceding  age.  With  this 
religious  spirit  it  combined  ample  profane  and  theological 
learning,  acquired  in  the  universities,  and  especially  in 
those  theological  Faculties  which  these  Protestant  Govern- 
ments were  bound  by  the  Concordats  to  maintain,  and  for 
which,  while  no  professors  could  be  nominated  without 
episcopal  approbation,  the  very  credit  of  those  governments 
forced  them  to  choose  able  and  learned  men. 

Dishonestly  as  they  acted  in  not  filling  up  or  in  leav- 
ing vacant  the  chairs  of  philosophy  and  history  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  statutes  of  the  mixed  universities,  they 
could  not  elude  the  obligation  of  maintaining  theological 
faculties.  Thus,  at  the  university  of  Tiibmgen,  while 
not  a  single  lay  Catholic  was  appointed  to  a  professorial 
chair,  a  Catholic  Theological  faculty  subsisted,  adorned 
by  the  most  eminent  divmes,  and  annexed  to  it  was  a 
convictorium,  or  seminary  for  Church  students.  This 
seminary  was  quite  independent  of  the  university ;  many 
of  its  members  never  attended  any  lecture  of  a  Protestant 
professor;  and  thus,  while  Rationalism  and  Pantheism 
were  uttering  their  blasphemies  around,  it  became  the 
seminary  of  the  most  illustrious  defenders  of  the  Church. 
Here  Drey^  and  Mohler,  and  Staudenmaier,  and  Hefele 
successively  taught. 

At  Freyburg  m  1840,  a  reform  was  made  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Baden  Government  in  the  theological  faculty. 
But  that  very  reforpa  has,  with  the  grace  of  Gt)d,  been 
instrumental  in  training  up  a  clergy  that  at  this  moment 
forms  the  nucleus  of  an  energetic  opposition  to  the  Court 
in  its  impious  encroachments  on  episcopal  jurisdiction. 

The  Prussian  cabinet  afiected  for  a  time  greater  liberality^ 
and  called  to  the  chairs  of  philosophy  and  canon  law  dis« 
tinguished  Catholics,  like  Windischmann  and  Walter,  and 
to  the  divinity  professorship  an  eminent  theologiaUj  ^'* 
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Dr.  Rlee,  who  there  overthrew  the  ascendancy  of  Hermc- 
sianism. 

^  But  unjust  as  this  Government  often  was  to  Catholics  in 
violating  the  statutes  of  the  mixed  universities  Jts  conduct 
was  toleration  itself,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  petty 
states  of  Germany.  The  university  of  Freyburg — diough 
a  strictly  Catholic  foundation — the  Baden  Government 
made  every  attempt  to  protestantize,  not  appointing  a 
single  layman  of  Catholic  principles.  In  the  mixed  uni- 
versities of  Tubingen  and  Giessen,  Protestantism,  contrary 
to  positive  statutes,  as  well  as  all  justice,  has  ever  had  far 
more  than  the  lion's  share :— indeed,  out  of  the  theological 
faculty,  Catholicism  has  obtained  nothing. 

But  see  how  these  iniquitous  Governments  have  been 
caught  in  their  own  toils !  Some  of  the  professors  of  history 
whom  they  nominated,  though  tolerably  indifferent  to  reli- 
gion, were  honest  and  impartial,  as  well  as  able  and  learned 
men,  who  had  outgrown  the  prejudices  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  therefore  could  mete  out  justice  to  Catholics 
and  Protestants  alike.  Others  again  were  men,  who,  half 
approximated  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  illustrious  John  von  Miiller,  the  founder  of 
the  modern  •'historical  school  of  Germany,  were  enthusi- 
astic admirers  of  the  middle  age,  defended  the  Popes  in 
their  contests  with  the  emperors,  as  the  champions  of 
European  freedom  and  civilization,  and  solved  some  of  the 
more  difficult  problems  of  mediseval  history  with  more 
fairness  as  well  as  de^th,  than  the  Catholic  Gallicans  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  This  course  of 
historic  research  has  led  not  a  few  eminent  men,  (and 
among  the  more  recent  examples  we  may  notice  distin- 
guished historians,  like  Hurter  and  lately  Gfrorer)  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  same  remark  will  apply,  though  in  a  less  intense 
degree,  to  several  Protestant  professors  of  philosophy. 

But  events  were  rushing  on.  The  glorious  resistance 
made  in  1837  by  M.  von  Droste-Vischering,  the  arch- 
Usho^  of  Cologne  to  the  iniquitous  encroachments  of  the 
Prussian  Government,  broke  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  that  had 
long  weighed  on  the  German  Church.  This  event  acted 
like  an  electric  shock  through  all  Germany.  The  zealous 
it  inflamed  with  new  zeal — ^it  roused  up  the  lukewarm- 
it  emboldened  the  timid — infused  new  vigour  into  episcopal 
counsels^  and  rallied  the  clergy  and  all  ranks  of  the  laity 
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around  their  afflicted  Church.  Next  followed  the  reform 
above  adverted  to  in  the  theological  faculty  of  Freyburpr. 
This  was  succeeded  in  1844  by  the  schismatical  movement 
of  Rouge,  which  served  but  to  purge  the  Church  in  Silesia 
and  Baden  of  bad  priests,  and  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the 
faithful.  This  again  was  followed  by  the  dreadful  Revo* 
lution  of  1848,  which  convulsed  Germany  to  her  founda- 
tions. The  course  and  issue  of  this  Revolution  are  too 
vivid  in  the  reader's  memory  to  require  any  mention.  The 
freedom  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  solemnly  stipulated 
in  the  parliament  of  Frankfort.  And  the  emancipation  of 
that  Church  has  been  one  of  the  few  good  results  of  a 
Revolution^  which,  had  it  not  been  arrested  in  its  destruc- 
tive career,  would  have  established  in  Germany  a  bloody 
and  anarchic  terrorism. 

A  large  proportion  of  German  bishops  assembled  in  the 
year  1849  at  Wiirzburg,  and  there  drew  up  a  statement  of 
ecclesiastical  grievances,  and  invited  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many by  carrying  into  effect  the  principle  of  perfect  reli- 
gious freedom,  as  proclaimed  at  Frankfort,  to  remedy 
these  grievances.  With  a  like  intent  the  Austrian  bishops 
assembled  in^  council  at  Vienna  the  following  year,  and 
addressed  a  similar  petition  to  their  monarch.  • 

These  episcopal  demands,  grounded  as  they  are  on  jus- 
tice, on  Canon  Law,  on  the  principles  not  only  of  the  old 
German  empire,  but  on  those  recently  proclaimed  by  the 
Frankfort  parliament,  and  incorporated  into  the  new  poli- 
tical constitutions  of  the  states  of  Germany,  have  not 
everywhere  met  with  the  same  success.  In  Austria,  indeed, 
thanks  to  her  pious  and  chivalrous  emperor,  those  demands 
have  been  luUy  acceded  to ;  in  Prussia,  they  have  been  so 
to  a  great  extent;  in  Bavaria,  they  have  been  but  imper- 
fectly realized,  and  with  an  ill  grace  on  the  part  of  the 
Government ;  while  in  Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Nassau,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  electoral  Hesse, 
they  have  been  flatly  refused.  This  denial  of  claims  so 
lust  and  sacred  has  brought  on  the  contest  still  going  on 
between  the  lastruamed  Governments  and  the  episcopate 
of  the  Upper-Rhenishprovince. 

The  archbishop  of  Freyburg  and  his  suffragan  bishops, 
the  bishop  of  Limburg,  the  bishop  of  Rottenborg,  ue 
bishop  of  Fulda,  and  the  bishop  of  Mayence,  drew  up  in 
1851  a  memorial  to  the  above-named  Governments  dt 
J^aden^  Wiirtemberg,  Hesse-i)armstadt,  Electoral  Hesse^ 
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and  Nassau^  claiming  a  restitution  of  long-witheld  episco- 
pal rights.  These  episcopal  rights  concerned,  firstly,  the 
appointment  to  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  where  the  Go* 
vemment  could  not  show  a  clear,  canonical  title  to  the 
right  of  presentation ;  secondly,  ecclesiastical  education, 
as  regards  the  control  over  seminaries,  and  a  concurrence 
in  the  nomination  of  theological  professors  at  universities  ; 
thirdly,  the  examination  of  candidates  for  Holjr  Orders ; 
fourthly,  the  abolition  of  the  Government  Placet  in  respect 
to  all  papal  bulls ;  fifthly,  the  regulation  of  public  worship; 
sixthly,  the  establishment  of  monasteries  and  ecclesiastical 
congregations  of  all  kinds ;  seventhly,  the  right  to  enforce 
ecclesiastical  penalties  against  the  laity;  eighthly,  the 
right  of  free  intercourse  with  the  Holy  See ;  ninthly,  the 
free  election  to  bishoprics  and  to  prebendal  stalls ;  tenthly, 
the  appointment  of  vicars-general,  and  the  officials  of  the 
ordinary ;  eleventhly,  the  long-promised  landed  endow- 
ment of  bishoprics ;  twelfthly,  the  independent  adminis- 
tration of  ecclesiastical  property ;  and  lastly,  a  large  influ- 
ence of  the  Church  over  every  description  of  schools. 

These  claims  and  demands  of  the  Upper-Rhenish  Epis- 
copate, the  above-named  Governments  have  with  various 
modifications  refused.  Their  reasons  for^  rejecting  the 
episcopal  demands,  were  embodied  in  a  series  of  Resolu- 
tions dated  the  5th  March,  1853. 

The  Bishops  in  the  Memorial,  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  our  article,  have  replied  to  this  State-Paper,  and 
by  an  elaborate  argument  vindicated  eveiy  claim  they 
had  advanced  in  the  first  Memorial,  which  in  1851  they 
addressed  to  the  several  Governments  above-named.  In 
this  masterly  address,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
pen  of  Baron  von  Ketteler,  the  noly  Bishop  of  Mayence^ 
all  the  claims  of  the  Prelates  on  the  points  above  adverted 
to,  are  proved  and  defended  by  the  maxims  of  Canon 
Law,  as  it  is  received  throughout  the  whole  Catholic 
Church ;  by  recent  Concordats  entered  into  between  the 
Holy  See  and  these  very  States  ;  by  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  their  own  civil  Constitution  and  municipal 
laws;  by  the  public  Law  of  Germany  in  all  ages,  and 
especially  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia ;  by  historical 
precedents  in  difiereut  countries,  and  lastly,  by  the 
dictates  of  common  sense.  ^  ^   . 

The  abovjB-named  Governments  in  their  State-Paper 
qjxii^  overlook  itie  rightfulness  of  the  claims  urged  by 
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the  prelates,  and  consider  merely  the  expediency  of  their 
demands  in  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  State.  ^  But 
to  make  right  subordinate  to  expediency,  is  as  the  bishops 
well  observe,  to  overturn  all  notions  of  justice,  undermine 
the  very  foundations  of  society,  and  consequently,  bring 
ruin  on  the  State  itself.  This  cry  of  public  safety,  say 
the  prelates,  is  the  pretext  under  which  the  Revolutionists 
in  the  last  and  present  century  have  sought  to  subvert  all 
vested  interests,  and  assail  the  most  sacred  rights. 

The  spiritual  independence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
all  the  rights,  which  that  independence  involves,  as  they 
were  founded  on  immemorial  usage  in  all  German  States^ 
and  were  solemnly  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia, that  defined  the  religious  liberties  of  Catholic 
subjects,  living  under  Protestant  Governments,  were 
again  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  expresdj 
recognized  by  the  organic  decree  of  the  Imperial  Diet, 
held  at  Ratisbon  in  the  year  1803.  These  spiritual 
rights  of  the  Catholic  Church  this  Diet  sanctioned,  at  the 
very  moment  that  it  was  secularizing  the  Ecclesiastical 
Electorates,  and  confiscating  Church- property.  Equally 
solemn  was  the  recognition  and  sanction,  that  those  rights 
received  from  the  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  Govern- 
ments, to  which  the  Catholic  territories  constituting  the 
Upper^Rhenish  Ecclesiastical  Province,  were  at  the  cohh 
mencement  of  this  century  handed  over. 

These  Governments,  which  took  possession  of  the  terri- 
tories formerly  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  Electors^ 
grievously  violated  the  liberties  of  the  Church.  Against 
their  unjust  and  vexatious  encroachments,  the  Electors  of 
Mayence  and  Treves  in  the  early  part  of  this  centuiy 
strongly  protested.  Then  came  on  the  Napoleonic  wars 
in  Germany,  the  effects  of  which  we  liave  already 
described. 

Shortly  after  the  peace  of  1814,  the  Bishops  of  this 
Province  had  recourse  to  the  Holy  See,  imploring  it  to 
induce  their  Governments  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
their  oppressed  Church.  The  States  in  question  bad 
about  the  year  1818,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  most 
oppressive  to  Religion,  and  which,  at  a  later  period,  His 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  VIII,  in  a  Bull  addressed  to  all  the 
Bishops  of  the  Upper- Rhenish  Province,  characterised' 
as  containing^  errors  and  innovations  at  direct  variance 
with  the  doctrine  and  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Qhorob^ 
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•'  and  whereby/'  to  use  his  own  words,  *'  that  Church  was 
subjected  to  the  most  lamentable  and  most  ignominious 
servitude/* 

A  Concordat  was  concluded  between  the  Holy  See  and 
these  Governments.  By  the  Bull  Provida  Solersque, 
issued  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  on  the  16th  August,  1821, 
and  the  articles  whereof  have  been  confirmed  and  deve- 
loped by  the  Bull,  Ad  Dominici  Gregis  custodiam,  which 
Pope  Leo  XII.  delivered  on  11th  April,  1827,  it  is  provided, 
first,  that  in  conformity  with  the  desires  of  the  above-named 
States,  the  Bishoprics  of  Freybtirg,  Bottenburg,  and 
Lini'burg  should  be  erected,  and  those  of  Mayence  and 
Fulda  undergo  new  circumscriptions ;  secondly,  that  with 
respect  to  the  elections  of  bishops,  canons,  and  vicars  of 
cathedrals,  the  right  of  excluding  the  personca  mdniAS 
gratcB  from  the  list  of  candidates  should  be  conceded  to 
the  sovereigns ;  and  thirdly,  that  in  all  other  respects,  the 
rights  appertaining  to  the  Church,  and  more  especially 
the  episcopal  jurisdiction  belonging  to  bishops  by  the 
existing  Canon  Law,  were  claimed  and  defended  by  the 

The  laws,  therefore,  determining  the  legal  relations 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Upper-Rhenish  ecclesiasti* 
cal  .Province  are  as  follows : — firstly,  the  Canon  Law,  as 
it  has  ever  existed  in  the  times  of  the  German  Empire, 
as  it  was  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and 
upheld  b;^  the.  organic  iDecree  of  the  Imperial  Diet  of 
Hatisbon  in  1803. 

Secondly,  the  solemn  stipulations  laid  down  in  the 
Bulls  Provida  Solersque  and  Ad  Dominici  gregis  cus- 
todiam. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  persecution 
exercised  against  tne  Catholic  Church  by  one  of  these 
Governments,  that x)f  Baden.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  much  of  the  information  contained  in  the  able 
pamphlet,  that  stands  second  at  the  head  of  our  article : 

Das  Recht  der  Kirche  im  Badischen  Kirchen-streit.'* 

The  ecclesiastical  Commission  (Ober-Kirchenrath),*^ 
which  was  the  instrument  of  the  Baden  Government  for 

■" 1 1 ■ — 1 — r -M-M  II    ■  I  I  I  _  I  ■  ■    .  ^ 

*  This  properly  means,  Superior  ecclesiastical  council ;  but  as 
this  term  might  be  misunderstood,  and  as  it  was  a  Board  entirely 
dependant  on  the  civil  power,  we  have  preferred  the  title,  "  Eccle- 
siastical Commission." 
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pjersecuting  the  Catholic  Church,  was  composed  exclu- 
sively of  Catholics,  and  among  them,  two  ecclesiastics. 
What  sort  of  Catholics  these  must  be,  the  reader  will  soon 
be  able  to  judge  for  himself.  This  Commission  impeded 
the  Archbishop  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  those 
rights,  which  in  common  with  the  Suffragans  of  his 
Province,  he  had  claimed  in  his  Memorial  of  March  1851, 
and  which  he  has  vindicated  in  the  second  Memorial  of 
18th  June,  1853.  Of  this  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  speak. 

^  With  respect  to  the  first  point  in  litigation,  the  nomjna- 
tion  to  vacant  benefices,  the  Archbishop  of  Freyourg 
declared  he  would  respect  the  appointments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, when  it  could  show  a  clear  canonical  title  to  the 
right  of  presentation.  Acting,  however,  in  a  spirit*  of 
peace,  he  was  disposed  to  recognize  all  the  uncanonical. 
appointments  of  the  Government  up  to  March  1853,  but 
after  that  normal  year  he  was  determined  to  enforce  his 
own  canonical  rights.  To  this  efiect  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Commissioners,  calling  on  them  to  obey  the  mandate 
of  their  ecclesiastical  superior.^  To  this  episcopal  letter 
the  Commissioners  in  substance  repHed,  that  it  was  tlie 
duty  of  every  subject,  and  still  more  of  the  public  func- 
tionary, to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land.^  They  would  lament 
any  collision  between  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  rulers ; 
but  they  could  not  doubt  which  of  the  two  was  entitled  to 
their  obedience,  since  the  Archbishop  himself  was  subject 
to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  had  once  implicity  obeyed 
ordinances  of  the  same  nature  with  those  now  impugned,  f 
Thereupon  the  Archbishop  made  the  Commissioners  a 
most  dignified  reply,  intimatmg  his  astonishment  that  they 
should  venture  to  give  their  ecclesiastical  superior  lessons 
as  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  to  the  Government — and 
when  in  a  recent  and  most  critical  period,  he  had  evinced 
the  most  steadfast,  uncompromising  loyalty.  He  sud 
the  maxims  laid  down  in  the  letter  of  the  CommissionersA 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  Catholicity,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  cast  a  stignui 

*  Document  I.  Letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Frejburg  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  10th  of  June,  1853.  Das  B^ht  der. 
Kirche,  p.  44. 

f  Document  IL  Reply  of  the  Ober-Kirchenrath,  Carlirahe.  \itix 
June,  1853. 
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on  those  heroes,  who  have  vindicated  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Church  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
secular  power.  Obedience,  he  declared,  was  due  by  him 
as  well  as  every  subject  in  things  temporal  only,  and  not 
in  things  spiritual,  over  which  the  State  was  attempting 
to  usurp  a  control.  He  added,  that  the  question  of 
appointment  to  benefices  was  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
matter  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  Canon  Law,  and 
called  on  the  Commissioners  to  represent  to  the  Grand 
Duke  that  they  could  not  without  grievous  sin  lend  them- 
selves to  the  execution  of  measures,  leading  to  the  over- 
throw of  all  episcopal  jurisdiction.  He  subjoined,  that 
although  through  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  greater  evils,  the  prelates  had  not  enforced  the. 
Canons  of  the  Church,  they  had  never  formally  renounced 
their  rights ;  and  they  were  now  resolved  to  exercise  them, 
the  more  so  as  in  Prussia,  the  bishops  were  in  the  fiill 
enjoyment  of  their  spiritual  independence. 

He  concluded  by  calling  on  the  Commissioners  to 
djscharge  their  obligations  to  the  Church,  and  not  force 
him  to  resort  to  measures  that  would  afflict  his  paternal 
heart. -^ 

Thereupon  the  Commissioners  answered,  that  the  charge 
of  disloyalty  they  repelled  with  indignation,  especially  as 
they  were  not  responsible  to  the  Archbishop  for  their 
official  behaviour.  They  did  not  feel  themselves  called 
upon  to  enter  into  an  enquiry  as  to  the  principles  which 
should  determine  the  relations  between  Church  and  State, 
but  could  not  forbear  remarking  that  no  Government 
would  permit  the  limits  between  spiritual  and  temporal 
power  to  be  fixed  exclusively  by  the  ecclesiastical  func- 
tionaries. 

It  must  next  be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  the 
Archbishop,  instead  of  applying  to  the  Head  of  the 
State,  who  issues  and  abrogates  laws  and  ordinances, 
should  not  only  provoke  to  disobedience  the  members  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
office  have  to  enforce  existing  laws;  but  even  threaten 
them  with  ecclesiastical  penalties,  in  case  they  continue 
to  follow  them ;  although  in  regard  to  their  sovereign,  they 
but  thereby  fulfil  their  duty,  and  in  respect  to  the  Church, 

*  Document  III.  Letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Frejburg,  24th 
June,  1853. 
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do  nothing  more  than  what  the  Archbishop  himself  did 
a  short  time  ago,  though  he  held  no  civil  office  to  bind 
them,  as  they  were  bound.** 

To  this  the  Archbishop  replied :  If  the  members  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  chose  to  refer  to  themselves, 
what  he  had  said  about  disloyalty  shown  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  their  own 
affair.  The  Archbishop  had  not  accused  them  ;  but  only 
wished  to  point  out  to  them  the  way,  whereby  they  could 
elude  an  apparent  collision  of  duty. 

There  was  no  question  of  investigating  any  principles 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  but  as  to  the 
rights  which  appertain  to  the  Church  by  her  constitution, 
and  are  guaranteed  in  public  treaties. 

The  question  is  not  about  any  one-sided  fixing  of  the 
limits  between  the  two  powers,  but  about  the  ^  exercise  of 
an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  which  the  state  is  not  com- 
petent to  restrict  or  to  prevent,  since  it  has  once  for  all 
recognized  and  guaranteed  the  Catholic  Church  in  her 
independence.  On  the  contrary,  the  one-sided  fixing  of 
these  limits  is  committed  by  the  civil  power,  when,  not 
respecting  the  rights  of  the  Church,  it  makes  the  so-called 
plenitude  of  sovereign  authority  the  sole  and  exclusive 
standardof  its  acts,  and  even  after  a  compact  concluded 
between  it  and  the  Holy  See  issues  onesided  ordinances, 
which  run  directly  counter  to  that  compact,  and  against 
which  the  other  contracting  party — the  Sovereign  Pont^ 
— ^has  put  forth  the  most  decided  protest. 

The  members  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  allege 
in  their  own  excuse,  that  they  have  only  to  enforce 
existing  ordinances.  But  here  precisely  it  is  afflicting  to 
see,  that  as  Catholics,  they  enforce  ordinances  against 
which  the  Episcopate  protests,  and  whereof  long  ago  the 
Head  of  the  Church  has  said,  that  they  are  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  and  the  constitution  of  the  Church ;  that  they 
remain  in  a  position,  whereby  they  de  facto  deny  the 
hierarchical  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  contribute  on 
their  part  to  protestantize  it ;  whereby  they  exercise  the 
most  essential  rights  of  the  Bishop,  nay,  exalt  themselves 
above  their  chief  pastor. 

Not  to  disobedience  to  their  sovereign  and  the  laws  of 

*  Document  IV.  Letter  of  the  Ecclesiastical  OommisBion  to  tbo. 
Archbishop,  dated  Carlsruhe,  1st  of  July,  1853,  i 
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the  State,  has  the  Archbishop  provoked  the  members  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission ;  but  he  has  invited  them 
onl)r  to  make  a  petition  to  the  sovereign,  that  he  should 
be  just  towards  the  Catholic  Church.  But  even  this 
loyal  course  they  are  unwilling  to  pursue. 

This  resistance  must  inflict  the  greatest  pain  on  the 
heart  of  the  Archbishop ;  and  if  he  does  not  immediately 
enforce  against  them  those  measures  of  severity,  which 
those,  who  will  not  hear  the  Church,  provoke ;  it  is  in  the 
hope,  the  second  Memorial  that  the  Bishops  of  the 
Upper-Rhenish  Province  are  about  to  publish,  will  bring 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.* 

To  this  letter  of  the  Archbishop,  the  Ecclesiastic||i 
Commission  made  no  answer.  In  consequence  the  Arch- 
bishop sent  another  letter,  dated  5th  August,  1853, 
expressing  his  desire  to  know  what  resolution  the  Com- 
missioners had  come  to,  and  trusting  that  their  reply 
would  turn  to  his  consolation  and  his  joy. 

The  Director  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  M. 
Prestinari,  replied  to  the  Vicar- General,  Dr.  Buchegger, 
on  the  19th  August,  1853,  that  himself  and  colleagues 
had  referred  to  the  higher  authorities  the  two  letters  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  therefore  might  forbear  answering  them. 
Yet  he  requested  that  the  following  considerations  might 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  jjrelate.  The  members 
of  the  Commission  must  retain  their  views,  as  previously 
set  forth  by  them,  till  their  sovereign  shall  dismiss  them 
from  their  office.  Then  their  places  must  of  course  be 
filled  up  by  other  functionaries;  and  if  the  Archbishop 
should  wish  to  proceed  against  them  also  as  Catholics, 
then  must  the  Government  at  last  intrust  these  places  to 
Protestants. 

From  the  episcopal  letter  of  the  15th  July,  it  seems  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  Archbishop  himself  pays 
some  regard  to  these  considerations,  since  he  requests 
of  the  Commission  to  make  a  representation  to  the  sove- 
reign to  be  just  towards  the  Catnolic  Church.  But  this 
in  the  subordinate  official  position  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  appertained  as  little  to  their  office  as  it  was 
even  compatible  with  their  official  duties,  to  give  the 
Archbishop  an  account,  or  even  acquaint  him  with  any 

*  See  Doonment  V.  Letter  of  the  ArcbbiBhop,  dated  Freyburf, 
15th  July,  1853. 
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representations  they  may  have  made  in  a  high  quarter. 
Besides,  such  a  representation  would  be  without  influ- 
ence on  the  further  course  of  affairs.  Hence  the  Arch- 
bishop would  not  require  it  of  them,  and  stilt  less  would 
he  proceed  against  them  with  ecclesiastical  penalties, 
because  they  deem  it  not  in  their  power  to  comply  with 
his  demand.  But  should  these  intimations  not  meet  with 
the  attention  hoped  for,  so  the  following  formal  reason 
may  be  urged  on  the  archbishop.  The  ecclesiastical  power 
extends  not  to  the  Government  Boards,  nor  to  the  m^m- 
bers  of  these  Boards  as  such ;  it  is  only  individual  CtUhO' 
lies  who  are  subject  to  that  power,  in  respect  of  the  duties 
iiipumbent  on  them  as  Catholics.  The  question,  there- 
fore, naturally  occurs,  wherefore  should  only  the  members 
of  the  ecclesiastical  Commission  be  called  upon  to  present 
such  a  petition  to  the  sovereign,  and  wherefore  the  same 
requisition  should  not  be  made  to  the  other  Catholics  of 
the  diocese.* 

Hereupon  the  Archbishop  addressed  a  letter  dated  6th 
September,  1853,  to  his  Vicar-General,  Dr.  Buchegger, 
requesting  him  to  represent  to  M.  Prestinai'i,  the  chief  of 
the  ecclesiastical  Commission,  the  following  observations : 
It  would  certainly  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, if  they  would  avert  from  their  heads  the  penalties 
formerly  intimated ;  but  this  desire  should  be  manifested 
hy  deeds.  Such  a  wish,  however,  is  belied  by  the  veiy 
first  passage  of  their  letter,  where  they  say  that  the  tem- 
poral sovereign  is  the  only  authority,  that  has  in  this 
matter  to  decide.  This  would  be  true,  if  the  office  held 
by  the  Commissioners  were  purely  political,  and  were  not 
one,  which  rendered  those  invested  with  it  opponents  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  enemies  of  ecclesiastical  freedom^ 
and  executors  of  ordinances  hostile  to  the  Church.  And 
the  Bishop  is  not  authorized  to  tell  the  faithful  committed 
to  his  care,  that  they  should  not  exercise  such  functions  I 
When  the  Director  of  the  Commission  holds  out  the  threat 
that  the  Board  will  be  filled  with  Protestants ;  such  a 
menace  is  least  capable  of  checking  the  Archbishop  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  duty;   for  by  such  a  step  the  horrible 

*  See  Document  VII.  Letter  of  the  Director  of  the  Ecolesiastieal 
Commissioa  M.  Prestinari  to  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Bachegger,  Vioar 
General  and  Canon  at  Frejburg,  dated  Garlsruhe,  19th  Aogaati 
1853. 
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scandal  would  be  set  aside,  that  even  Catholics  lend 
tbemselves  to  the  enslavement  of  their  Church.  Then 
there  could  be  no  question  of  a  Catholic  ecclesiastical 
Commission ;  then  it  would  be  manifest  to  the  world,  that 
the  civil  government  alone  had  usurped  possession  of 
episcopal  rights.  Then  no  doubt  could  any  longer  pre- 
vail, that  the  present  system  of  ecclesiastical  government 
by  the  State  led  to  the  protestantizing  of  the  Cathohc 
Church.  The  thing  menaced,  therefore,  would  turn  out 
quite  to  the  interest  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  no  reason 
can  be  given  why  a  subordinate  functionary  of  the  State 
may  not  request  his  sovereign  to  dismiss  him  from  func- 
tions incompatible  with  his  conscience  and  his  duties  as  a 
Catholic  Christian.  Such  a  prayer  would  but  attest  his 
conscientiousness.  The  members  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Commission  declare  it  to  be  contrary  to  their  duty  to  give 
to  their  archbishop  an  account,  or  even  information  respect- 
ing the  representations  they  have  made*  in  a  high  quarter. 
But  while  they — priests  and  laymen — would  fain  control 
their  archbishop  lest  he  should  undertake  anything  dan- 
gerous to  the  state,  the  archbishop  must  be  utterly  indiflfe- 
rent  whether  his  inferiors,  (and  such  the  ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  are  and  remain,  so  lonur  as  they  be  Catho- 
lics,) satisfy  the  just  demands  of  the  Episcopate.  Such  a 
position  in  Catholic  Christians  is  acryviig  abuse.  That  a 
representation  made  to  the  Government  by  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners,  would  have  no  influence  on  the  course 
of  this  business  is  not  to  be  credited.  For  il  the  Commission 
has  hitherto  exerted  an  injurious  influence  on  the  Church, 
it  might  now  by  a  statement  of  the  truth  exercise  a  salu- 
tary one.  To  exert  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  a 
Government  Boai'd,  or  any  of  its  members  as  such,  has 
never  occurred  to  the  archbishop,  but  only  on  Catholics, 
and  in  respect  of  the  duties,  too,  which  were  incumbent  on 
them  as  Catholics.  Now  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  every 
Catholic  to  hear  the  teaching  Church,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Bishops,  and  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  insti- 
tuted Bishops,  and  not  temporal  princes,  to  rule  the 
Church  of  God. 

All  exhortations  and  remonstrances  made  to  these 
Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Archbishop  and  his 
Vicar-General  having  proved  fruitless,  the  prelate  resolved 
to  expel  from  the  Church  these  refractory  members. 
Instead  of  obeying  their  spiritual  superior  they  had  re- 
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course  to  the  temporal  power.  The  Government  sent  the 
Counsellor  of  State,  M.  Von  Stengel,  to  employ  every 
threat  with  the  Archbishop  in  order  to  deter  him  from  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  These  menaces  failing  to  shake 
in  the  least  degree  the  apostolic  firmness  of  the  aged 
prelate,  M.  Von  Stengel  requested  a  delay  of  fourteen 
days,  before  the  sentence  of  excommunication  should  be 
promulgated.  This  respite  the  Government  employed  for 
passing  the  ordinance  of  the  7th  November,  1853,  whereby 
the  episcopal  rights  of  the  Archbishop  were  virtually  sus- 
pended ;  for  no  act  of  jurisdiction  could  he  exercise  with- 
out the  approbation  of  a  special  lay  Commissary,  called 
Charles  Burger.  ^ 

On  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  days,  the  sentence  of 
Excommunicatio  Major  against  the  eight  ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  was  by  order  of  the  Archbishop  promul- 
gated on  the  7th  November,  1853,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Preyburg,  and  in  the  parish  church  of  Carlsruhe.  On 
the  same  day  the  sentence  of  Excommunicatio  Major  was 
also  promulgated  against  the  civil  Commissary,  Charles 
Burger. 

Thus  did  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Freyburg  exhaust 
every  measure  of  conciliation,  before  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
communicate these  unworthy  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  wisdom — the  gravity — 
the  Apostolic  firmness  of  the  Pastoral,  which  this  excel- 
lent Prelate,  now  in  his  eighty-first  year,  issued  on  this 
occasion.     We  can  spare  but  one  extract. 

"  These  three  acts,"  says  he,  *'the  purely  personal  and  pastoral 
condemnation  of  the  members  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  Commission — 
tliO  appointment  to  the  above-mentioned  curacj* — and  the  exami- 
nation of  the  seminarists — all  things  purely  ecclesiastic,  permitted 
by  that  very  independence  which  the  Constitution  of  the  country 
accords  to  the  Church,  and  to  which  in  all  countries  of  tlie  world 
bishops  possess  an  undisputed  right,  the  Grand-Ducal  Ministry  has 
chosen  to  regard  and  treat  as  encroachmenU}  on  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign.  This  Ministry  in  the  week  before  last  sent  one  of  its 
members  to  confer  first  with  ourselves  in  private,  then  in  an 
Assembly  held  with  u«  and  our  Chapter,  called  upon  us  under 
threats  to  revoke  our  aforesaid  Acts  as  actions  of  disobedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  submit  without  reserve  jto  the  ecclesi- 
astical law  of  the  state,  as  it  exists  de  facto.    But  our  holy  Church 
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teaches  us  the  obh'gation  of  obeying  legitimate  Powers  only  in 
things  permitted.  The  Christian  must  not  obey  the  civil  Power, 
when  it  commands  anything  unlawful  in  itself,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  such  is  forbidden  by  God  ;  we  must  obey  God  rather  than 
men.  Hence,  as  our  duty  dictated,  we  repelled  this  demand,  and 
our  venerable  Chapter,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  it,  has  stood  by 
its  bishop.  We  have,  in  a  special  address  to  the  Ministry  dated  the* 
4th  of  this  month,  (November,  1853,)  expressed  our  firm  resolution 
to  guard  the  rights  of  the  Church. 

"But  now  something  incredible,  and  perfectly  unique  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  Church  was  to  take  place  !  By  a  ministerial 
Ordinance  of  the  7th  of  this  month,  announced  in  the  Government 
Gazette,  We,  the  Bishop  of  a  million  of  the  Faithful,  and  the 
Metropolitan  of  an  extensive  ecclesiastical  province,  were  de  facto 
suspended  from  the  spiritual  government  of  the  archbishopric  com- 
mitted to  us  by  God.  The  government  of  this,  to.  us  so  precious 
portion  of  the  Church,  must  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the 
Ministry  be  carried  on  by  a  subordinate  police  functionary,  with- 
out whose  approbation.  We,  the  Archbishop  and  our  officials  can 
perform  no  official  act,  nor  issue  any  ordinance  to  the  faithful. 
And  this  functionary,  who  is  baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church  has 
accepted  this  commission,  and  provokes  her  to  chastise  him. 

"  Oh  !  may  we  not  exclaim  with  a  great  Confessor  of  recent 
times,  '  Thank  God  I  the  turn  of  violence  is  comeT  But  what  is 
inflicted  on  us  is  not  open  violence, — this  violence  has  something 
to  command  respect ;  but  here  one  would  fain  make  the  Church 
and  her  head  pastor — we  fear  not  to  use  the  expression — dumb, 

**  By  this  ordinance  it  has  been  attempted  to  detach  our  spiri- 
tual sons  from  us,  their  spiritual  father  :  they  have  been  flattered, 
but  at  the  same  time  their  honour  has  been  wounded,  as  their  pre- 
sumed disobedience  has  been  extolled,  and  temporal  advantage 
promised  to  them. 

^*  It  has  been  attempted  by  measures  of  police  to  separate  us 
the  divinely-ordained  pastor  from  our  flock.  Without  any  ground 
whatsoever,  ecclesiastical  obedience  and  the  open  profession  of  it 
has  been  likened  to  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  All  the 
faithful  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  rights  of 
the  Church,  are  menaced  with  penalties  as  in  the  time  of  warfare. 
In  a  country,  where  by  the  Constitution  liberty  of  the  press  is 
established,  all  presses  have  been  confiscated,  that  they  might  print 
nothing  from  us  in  defence  of  the  Church's  rights.  Faithful  Qatho- 
lic  priests  have  been  threatened  with  measures  of  police,  and 
impunity  promised  to  those  who  should  violate  their  duty. 

*•  Thus  to  all  former  violences  has  been  added  the  extremest 
dishonour  to  the  Church!  Nay,  the  last  steps  of  those  state- 
canonists  manifest  to  every  one,  what  plan  they  pursue  against  the 
Church  of  God  ;  they  reveal  the  final  term  on  that  frightful  field, 
where  the  Church  can  neither  live  nor  die. 
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<<  Now  will  the  public  judgment  of  those  who  still  have  faith, 
and  of  those  who  love  righteousness,  be  clear.  This  portion  of 
God's  heritage  hath,  indeed,  long  been  a  scandal  to  the  righteous  ; 
but  now  it  stands  revealed  before  the  ejes  of  the  whole  world. 

*'  We,  0  beloved  priests  and  faithful  children,  are  now  given  for 
a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men.  Let  us  in  this  our  trjing  aitua* 
tion  be  all  worthy  of  our  mother,  the  holj  Church.  Let  us  bei 
devoted  to  God,  willing  to  offer  sacrifice,  obedient  after  the  exam- 
ple of  Him,  who  was  obedient  unto  death,  and  even  tlie  death  of 
the  cross.  But  maj  Almighty  God  grant  us  the  strength,  that  we 
may  be  unto  you  an  encouraging  example,  true  to  the  cry :  '  For 
rigliteousness  struggle  with  all  the  power  of  thy  soul,  and  strive 
even  unto  death  for  righteousness.  And  God  will  subdue  thy  foes 
for  thee.' "— Volk's-Halle,  22  November,  1853. 

Now  began  the  work  of  religious  persecution.  ^  An 
ordinance  was  promulgated  by  the  Grand-Duke,  inflicting 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment  on  every  ecclesiastic,  who 
should  read  to  the  people  this  pastoral,  or  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  the  Church- Commission,  or  oa 
any  layman  who  should  dare  co-operate  in  the  publication 
thereof.  The  Chapter,  as  we  see,  rallied  round  the  intrepid 
prelate,  cordially  acted  with  him  in  his  resistance  to  the 
usurpations  of  the  state,  and  has  shared  all  his  labours, 
trials,  and  persecutions.  With  five  or  six  exceptions,  the 
parochial  clergy,  we  are  happy  to  say,  have  remained  true 
to  their  archbishop  and  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  freedom. 
A  touching  instance  is  recorded  of  a  blind  priest,  who 
from  the  lips  of  his  aged  mother  learned  by  rote  the  arch- 
bishop's pastoral,  and  then  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
repeated  its  contents  to  his  congregation.  The  pay  of 
the  Archbishop  and  of  the  Chapter  was  withheld  by  the 
Government.  The  priests,  who  had  been  guilty  only  of 
reading  the  incriminated  Pastoral,  were  sometimes  on 
leaving  the  Church,  publicly  and  brutally  seized  by  the 
police,  and  dragged  to  prison.  Some  parishes  were  bereft 
of  their  only  pastor,  and  in  consequence,  was  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  iDivine  Mysteries  suspended.  In  other  districts 
the  people  surrounded  the  prisons,  where  their  priests 
were  incarcerated,  and  loudly  demanded  their  liberation. 
Other  parishes  addressed  to  the  government  petitions  aud 
remonstrances,  which  it  was  compelled  to  attend  to. 

The  laity,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  have  of  late  been 
marked  out  for  persecution.  One  of  the  cabinet  ministers, 
a  relative  of  the  excellent  Catholic,  Baron  von  Andlau— 
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disgusted  with  the  intolerant  policy  of  the  government, 
has  tendered  his  resignation.  Various  public  functiona- 
ries who  would  not  lend  themselves  as  instruments  to  the 
tyrannical  measures  of  the  Court,  were  either  deprived  of 
their  places,  or  transported  to  others  of  inferior  dignity. 
This  infatuated  government,  which  has  all  along  evinced 
such  weakness  and  u*resolution  towards  the  democrats  and 
the  socialists,  has  had  the  incredible  folly,  as  well  as  mean- 
ness, to  persecute  the  hawkers  and  vendors  of  Catholic 
publications/'*' 

The  Archbishop,  true  to  his  apostolic  character,  has  , 
exhorted  his  diocesans  to  remain  peaceful  and  loyal  to 
the  Government,  and,  instead  of  gathering  together  in 
tumultuous  meetings,  to  assemble  in  the  House  of  God 
at  stated  times,  in  order  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  perse- 
cuted Church. 

The  Government,  fearful  of  the  effects  which  the  incar- 
ceration of  the  clergy  would  have  on  their  people,  has  of 
late  resorted  to  the  system  of  fines.  This  profligate 
Cabinet  little  calculated  on  the  energetic  opposition  it 
has  encountered  in  the  Catholic  population.  ^  It  natu- 
rally conceived  that  the  systematic  corruption,  which 
more  than  any  other  German  court  it  had  for  the  last 
fifty  years  resorted  to  in  order  to  debauch  the  faith  and 
morality  of  its  subjects,  would  have  rendered  them  not 
only  passive  spectators,  but  ready  instruments  of  its  irre- 
ligious tyranny.  It  had  hoped  its  Erastian  views  would 
be  carried  out  by  a  clergy  as  anti-papal  and  anti-celibate 
as  that  of  1830,  which  had  called  down  the  censures  of 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  and  had  overlooked  the  process  of 
internal  regeneration  which  it  had  been  passing  through. 
It  had  forgotten  that  the  population  had  felt  the  great 
Cathohc  Movement  of  1837,  which  had  pervaded  all  Ger- 
many ;  that  it  had  been  disgusted  with  the  miserable 
schism  of  Ronge,  had  cruelly  suffered  from  the  Socialist 
revolution  of  1848,  and  been  edified  and  consoled  by  the 
Jesuit  Missions  of  1850.  The  present  persecution,  which 
would  have  been  most  perilous  in  Baden  twenty  years  ago, 
can  now  tend  only  to  consolidate  and  diffuse  the  faith  ; 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Church  in  that  country— prepared 
as  it  has  been  by  preceding  events,  will  now  be  consum- 


*  See  Volk's-IIalle  for  December  1853. 
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mated.  Already  the  other  Governments  of  the  Upper- 
llliine,  appalled  by  the  noble  attitude  of  the  Baden  clergy 
and  people,  have  shrunk  from  invading  the  sanctuary, 
and  enforcing  those  measures  of  oppression  against  the 
Church,  which  they  embodied  in  their  Resolutions  of 
March  1853.  Who  doth  not  see  the  finger  of  God  in  all 
these  events  ?"''' 


Art.  II. —1.  Venerahilis  Bed<e  Opera  Ilistorica,     Ad  Fidem  Codicum 
MaQUscriptorum  rcceasuit  Josepiius  StephensoD.   Loudini :  1S38. 

2.  Bedw  Opera  Omnia.   By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles,  D.  C.  C,  late  Fellow 
of  C.  C.  C,  Oxford.     Whittakcr  and  Co.  1843. 

3.  Bedm  Hj^to^^a  Ecclesiastica  Gentu  Anglorum.   Cura  Robert!  IIuBSejri 
B.  D.  nist.>Ecclesia8t.  Prof.  1846. 

4.  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  Eistory.    Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library.  1847. 

THE  year  680  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the 
earlier  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Northumbria.  In  that  year  the  great  St.  Theodore, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  presided  in  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Hatfield,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  Hierarchy  of  the 
Heptarchy  was,  for  the  first,  and  we  believe  the  only  time, 
pynodically  expressed  upon  matters  of  Catholic  faith ;  the  * 
Prclntes  proclaimed  their  adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
five  first  General  Councils,  and  subscribed  the  decisions  of 
a  synod  in  Rome,  under  Pope  Martin,  condemnatory  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Monothelites.  In  this  year  also,  St.  Wilfrid, 
recently  restored  to  his  See  of  York,  sat  as  the  repre- 
sentative  of  the  Angles,  Britons,  Scots  and  Picts,  in  a 
council  assembled  by  Pope  Agatho  in  Rome,  preparatory 
to  the  holding  of  the  sixth  General  Council,  the  third  of 


*  We  had  written  the  above  when  we  learned  by  the  newspapers 
that  the  Government  of  Badou  has  revoked  the  ordinances  against 
the  Archbishop. 
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Constantinople.  In  this  year  also,  John,  the  Precentor 
of  St.  Peter  s,  in  Rome,  was  employed  in  thoroughly  and 
finally  establishing  in  the  Monasteries  and  Churches  of 
Northumbria  the  complete  ceremonial  of  Rome,  and  more 
especially  that  Choral  Service  which,  after  a  considerable 
inteiTuption,  our  newly  created  Canons  are  now  about  to 
resume.  In  this  year,  too,  the  noble  Lady  Hilda  died,  the 
most  illustrious  of  Abbesses,  the  counsellor  of  Kings,  the 
nurse  of  Bishops  and  leai'ned  men,  whose  name,  even 
though  it  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  "  Lady  Hilda's 
Snakes,*'  is  still  named  with  veneration  and  affection  by 
such  as  dwell  on  the  coasts  of  Deira  and  Bernicia.  In 
the  same  year  also,  (and  we  will  on  no  account  pass  him 
over,)  died  Lady  Hilda's  ''warden  of  the  oxen,'* 
Caedmon,  the  prodigy  of  his  own  age,  and  the  wonder  of 
ours ;  as  remarkable  in  his  life  as  in  his  death  ;  the  first 
and  greatest  of  Saxon  Bards,  who  undoubtedly  '*  first 
sung  of  chaos  and  eternal  night,"  and  revealed  to  Milton 
the  hideous  landscape  which  fii*st  met  the  eyes  of  the  fallen 
archangel.  It  was  in  this  year  also,  when  not  more  than 
four  stone-built  Churches  were  to  be  seen  from  the  Hum- 
ber  to  lona,  nor  more  books,  probably,  than  many  of  our 
readers  can  number  on  their  own  shelves,  that  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  child,  seven  years  old,  probably  an  orphan,  was  con- 
ducted by  his  relatives,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  the 
Abbot  of  a  neighbouring  monastery,  where  he  lived  to  be 
ordained  Deacon  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Priest  at  thirty, 
and  died  at  about  the  age  of  threescore,  leaving  behind 
him  writings  which  lived  in  the  hands  of  men  a  thousand 
years  without  the  aid  of  the  press ;  and  which,  when  a 
foreign  press  first  threw  them  forth  in  the  shape  of  eight 
folios,  were  found  to  contain  evidence  of  masterly  acquaint- 
ance, not  only  with  the  Biblical  learning  of  the  time  in 
its  highest  and  widest  range,  not  only  with  the  vast  and 
varied  literature  which  the  Church  had  created  in  seven 
prolific  centuries,  but  also  with  the  literature,  the  history, 
the  science,  and  the  philosophy  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome. 

We  readily  believe  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  our 
readers  who  has  not  long  since  discovered,  under  this 
slight  disguise,  and  perhaps  slight  exaggeration,  that  this 

^'clarum  et  venerabile  nomen,  et  multum  nostrse  quod  profuit  urbi," 

is  the  name  of  Venerable  Bede.     Indeed,  there  is  very 
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little  disfjuise  here  at  all,  beyond  the  suppression  of  his 
name.  In  three  or  four  lines  we  have  given  almost  the 
whole  of  the  authentic  details  which  we  possess  of  the 
life  of  Bede.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  so  great  and 
venerated  a  name  linked  with  so  brief  a  story.  How  the 
heart  of  the  child  may  have  beat  when  brought  into  the 
presence  of  Bennet  Biscop,  the  far-travelled  Thane, 
trained  to  arms  in  the  court  of  the  Bretwalda,  now  the 
Reverend  Abbot  of  the  Monastery ;  how  the  young  coeno- 
bite was  disposed  of  after  taking  leave  of  his  guides ;  his 
dress,  his  bed,  his  board,  his  school,  his  amusements; 
how  soon  he  began  to  "  perfect  praise*'  by  mingling  his 
treble  with  the  resounding  choir ;  how  soon  he  was  set  to 
minister  at  the  altar,  "  girded  in  a  linen  ephod/' — upon 
such  matters  as  these  we  need  not  wonder  that  both  he 
and  his  contemporaries  have  been  silent,  although  he 
himself,  when  he  both  wrote  and  sung  of  the  life  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  lovingly  went  into  details  quite  as  minute  as 
these.  But  the  misfortune  is,  they  have  been  equally 
silent  upon  every  other  period  of  his  life. 

Little  as  we  know  of  the  schoolboy,  we  know  no  more 
of  the  modest  and  pious  Deacon,  the  devout  Mass-Priest, 
the  learned  and  laborious  Monk.  Altar,  choir  and  cell, 
the  late  and  early  lamp,  and  parchment  volumes — these, 
and  a  few  casual  particulars  scattered  through  his  writings, 
(and  seldom  were  writings  more  scanty  of  them,)  are  all 
the  materials  available  to  most  enthusiastic  of  his  admirers, 
wherewith  to  construct  a  biography  of  the  Monk  of  Jarrow, 
But  we  have  probably  more  cause  to  lament  than  to  com- 
plain of  this.-  The  life  of  Bede  cannot  have  been  rich  ia 
incident.  Mere  literaiy  biography  was  not  in  fashion, 
and  even  if  it  had  been  attempted,  would  have  possessed 
few  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  his  age,  or  in  onrg 
either,  we  suspect,  unless  it  had  been  written  by  himself. 
A  year  or  two  after  his  death  he  was  appropriately  and 
expressively  styled  by  St.  Boniface  "  the  lamp  of  the  west* 
ern  Church.*'  And  what  can  be  said  of  the  lamp,  even  of 
the  sanctuary,  but  that  it  burns  and  shines  by  day  and  by 
night,  burns  and  shines  stilly  and  silently  consuming^ 
itself  in  the  Sacred  Presence  which  it  proclaims  ?  Add  to 
this  that  the  two  matchless  communities  that  he  left 
behind  him  were  dispersed,  and  their  Monasteries  spoiled 
by  the  torch  and  brand  of  barbarians  before  th»  close  of 
the  century  in  which  he  died ;  and  thus  a  miserable  Btop 
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was  put  to  greater  things,  probably,  than  a  biography  of^ 
Bede.  f 

There  are  some  who  would  persuade  us  that  England  has 
no  history  prior  to  the  Great  Charter,  and  very  little  indeed 
deserving  the  attention  of  an  age  like  this  before  the  rebel- 
lion of  Monmoath,  and  the  landing  at  Torbay.  It  would 
be  very  easy  to  show  that  this  narrow  and  partisan  sentiment 
is  not  universal.  Some  of  the  most  elaborate  works,  and 
the  predilections  of  some  of  the  brightest  literary  names  of 
the  age,  do  not  favour  it.  The  *'  Corpus  Historicum,'* 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  intended  to  embody  every 
document,  and  every  fragment,  bearing  upon  our  early  his- 
tory, in  every  language,  beginning  with  Herodotus,  will 
close  five  or  six  hundred  years  before  the  djiys  of  Claren- 
don and  Burnet,  the  real  fathers  of  English  history, 
according  to  this  school.  The  fifty  volumes  of  the  **  Eng- 
lish Historical  Society'*  will  stop  at  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vni.,  wholly  confined  to  the  field  of  history  which  lies 
beyond  both  the  Revolution  and  the  Reformation.  Bohn's 
progressing  series  of  the  translated  Chronicles  of  England, 
shows  that  some  portion  of  the  million  even  have  leanings 
in  the  same  direction.  And  when,  to  the  distinguished 
names  employed  upon  these  noble  undertakings,  we  add 
those  of  Thorpe,  Palgrave,  Hallam,  Wright,  and  Kemble, 
as  well  as  a  list  of  congenial  names  in  France  and  Ger- 
many—  Lappenberg,  Pauli,  Thierry,  Guizot — we  shall 
have  shown  that  there  is  an  amount  of  interest  and  curi- 
osity, in  our  age,  regarding  Anglo-Saxon  life  and  litera- 
ture, which  is  not  likely  to  be  wholly  absorbed  by  the  reign 
of  William  of  Orange,  and  his  immediate  successors. 
The  humble  list,  at  the  head  of  our  article,  not  complete, 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Venerable  Bede,  which 
scarcely  covers  the  period  of  the  Bretwaldas,  sufficiently 
proves  that,  in  common  with  every  other  nation,  English- 
men have  a  keen  and  curious,  if  not  a  very  affectionate 
interest,  in  looking  back  to  the  early  development  of  that 
spirit,  and  the  very  first  germination  of  those  institutions, 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  now  so  resolutely  diffusing 
and  planting,  wherever  there  is  room  for  diffusion  and 
planting,  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

However,  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  state  what 
amount  of  claim  either  the  history  or  the  literature  of 
those  early  times  may  have  upon  our  generation;  our 
object  is  a  much  more  humble  one ;  we  merely  purpose^ 
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ipreparatory  to  an  early  notice  of  the  **  Patres  Ecclesiso 

fAnglicanse/' [more  especially  the  works  of  Bede,  (now, 

Istrauge  to  say,  published  for  the  first  time  in  England,)  to 

put  before  our  readers  a  few  remarks  chiefly  connected 

with  Bede,  which  have  occurred  to  us  on  looking  over 

and  comparing  the  editions  of  his  history  before  us. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  cannot  pass  any  high  commen- 
dations upon  that  of  Dr.  Giles.  Since  it  will  again  come 
under  our  notice  as  forming  the  first  three  volumes  of  Ven- 
erable Bede*s  works,  we  will  merely  say  that  it  is  preceded 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  prefatory  matter  of  no 
great  value,  is  wholly  without  note  or  comment,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a  peculiarity  of  very  questionable  taste, 
an  English  translation  on  the  dexter  page  confronting  the 
Latin  of  the  original. 

Bohn's  Edition,  also  edited  by  Dr.  Giles,  is  a  much  pre- 
ferable volume ;  it  contains,  besides  the  History,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  elucidated  by  brief  histo- 
rical notes,  and  is  prefaced  by  a  life  or  rather  eulogium  of 
of  Bede,  written  by  Dr.  Giles,  and  written  with  a  sin- 
cerity of  veneration  and  scholarlike  enthusiasm  for  which 
we  render  him  hearty  thanks. 

By  far  the  best  edition  which  we  are  acquainted  with 
in  one  volume  is  that  of  Mr.  Hussey.  It  contains  besides 
the  history,  the  interesting  Lives  of  the  Abbots,  the  noble 
and  apostolic  Epistle,  addressed  by  Ven.  Bede  the  year 
before  his  death,  to  Egbert,  Bishop  of  York,  and  the 
letter  of  St.  Boniface  to  Cuthbcrt,  a  document  of  great 
importance  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  this  period. 
It  contains,  too,  the  valuable  notes,  (but  not  the  appendices) 
of  Smith,  with  a  large  addition  of  his  own,  distinguished  for 
judgment,  accuracy,  and  research,  frequently  corrective 
both  of  Smith  and  subsequent  editors.  In  our  opinion, 
Mr.  Hussey  deals  with  the  obscurities  of  the  history,  and 
they  are  not  few,  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  any- 
previous  editor. 

But  the  first  edition  in  point  of  time,  and  if  taken  with 
*'  Opera  Minora,*'  which  forms  the  second  volume,  the 
first  in  value  also,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Mr.  Stephenson. 
The  supplementary  documents  collected  in  the  second 
volume  are  both  extensive  and  of  great  value,  selected 
with  liberal  judgment,  often  difficult  of  access,  at  least- 
one  of  therp,  **  Lives  of  the  Abbots,  by  an  anonymous 
writer/'  now  for  the  first  time  printed,  and  all  of  them* 
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necessary  almost  for  the  elucidation  of  the  period  over 
which  the  History  extends.  The  notes  are  not  very  numer- 
ous, are  very  brief,  (sometimes  more  brief  than  satisfac- 
tory,) and  seldom  enter  into  discussion.  He  has  adopted 
very  judiciously,  considering  the  field  before  him,  the 
curt,  pointed,  and  compendious  style  of  annotation,  in 
which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  illustrate  the  ancient 
classics ;  but  he  is  apt  merely  to  point  out  a  difficulty, 
and  pass  on  with  a  reference  to  some  extraneous  source  of 
solution.  He  has  rendered  welcome  service  by  giving 
some  account,  in  very  few  words,  of  the  more  obscure 
personages  that  we  meet  with  in  the  History,  and  has 
paid  great  attention  to  chronology.  This  edition  also,  is 
prefaced  with  a  brief  biography  of  Bede,  an  analysis  of 
the  history,  and  an  interesting  account  extracted  from 
Bede,  of  the  documents  and  sources  of  information  of 
which  he  availed  himself  in  the  composition  of  his  His- 
tory. For  these  reasons,  and  also  because  it  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  noble  series,  published  by  the  Historical 
Society,  for  which  Mr.  Stephenson  is  the  Editor,  this  is 
the  edition  which  will  undoubtedly  be  chiefly  consulted 
by  historical  and  critical  writers  hereafter,  and  the  one 
to  which  we  shall  principally  refer  in  the  course^of  our 
observations. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  even  by  an  elaborate 
investigator,  much  either  of  consequence  or  novelty  could 
now  be  brought  to  light  in  connection  with  the  life  of  Ven. 
Bede ;  but  there  is  one  discovery  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Stephenson,  which  he  conceives  to  have 
been  made  under  happy  auspices,  and  upon  which  he 
plumes  himself  with  a  complacency  quite,  we  think,  up  to 
the  mark  of  his  merits.  The  question  it  raises  is  one,  we 
admit,  rather  of  interest  than  importance  ;  but  it  occupies 
conspicuous  space  in  Mr.  Stephenson^s  preface,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  controversy  which  we  venture  to  think  has  rather 
been  reopened  than  closed  by  the  opinion  pronounced 
upon  it  by  a  writer,  as  our  readers  will  find,  of  illustrious 
name. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  Venerable  Bede  ever 
visited  Rome  or  not.  The  affirmative,  for  reasons  easily 
assignable,  has  been  abandoned ;  but  whether  or  not  he 
was  ever  summoned  to  Rome,  and  that  in  terms  highly 
complimentary  to  himself,  we  take  leave  to  consider  as 
still  an  open  question.    William  of  Malmesbury,  cautiously 
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and  expressly  declining  to  answer  for  the  fact  of  the  visit, 
says  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  that  of  the 
invitation;  and  thereupon  transcribes  a  letter  of  Pope 
Ser^ius  to  Ceolfrith,  Abbot  of  Jarrow,  in  which,  after 
Btatmg  that  he  had  matters  on  hand  which  required  the 
assistance  of  men  of  learning  and  research,  he  charges 
him  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  "  religiosum  Dei  nostri 
famulum  Bedam,  Venerabilis  tui  monasterii  presbyterum, 
ad  veneranda  limina  Apostolorum/*  '^^^^  we  suppose 
would  have  been  decisive  of  the  question  if  it  had  not 
contained  an  anachronism.  Bede  was  not  a  priest  at  the 
date  of  this  letter,  701,  nor  till  two  years  after.  This 
difficulty  has  given  rise  to  much  home  and  foreign  contro- 
versy ;  some  writers  pronouncing  the  whole  letter  to  be 
a  palpable  forgery ;  others  content  with  surmising  inter- 
polation; others  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  reconcile 
It  with  opposing  facts  that  cannot  be  disputed.  Mr, 
Stephenson  is  confident  that  it  has  been  reserved  for  him, 
after  the  lapse  of  seven  centuries,  not  only  to  demonstrate 
the  interpolation,  but  to  drag  to  light  the  interpolator. 
Among  the  Cottonian  MSS. '  in-  the  British  Museum,  he 
has  met  with  a  copy  of  Pope  Sergius's  letter,  which  he 
supposes  to  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  which  contains  neither  of  the  words  Bedam 
nor  Presbyterum,  but  runs  thus,  "religiosum  Dei  nostri 
famulum  venerabilis  tui  monasterii  ad  limina  Apostolo- 
rum,'*  &c.  We  will  place  before  the  reader  Mr.  Stephen- 
son's reasoning  and  inferences  upon  this  fortunate  dis- 
covery. 

y  The  volume'*  (containing  the  Cottonian  MS.)  *'  was 
written  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  is 
therefore  much  earlier,'*  (say  a  century)  "and  of  better 
authority  than  Malmesbury/^ 

*'  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Malmesbnry  having  met 
with  a  letter  in  which  the  Pope  requested  Ceolfrith  to 
send  one  of  his  monks  to  Rome,  concluded  that  Beda 
must  have  been  that  individual,  and  without  attending  to 
the  chronological  difficulties  which  attend  such  a  supposi- 
tion most  unjustifiably  i7/5^rf^rf  Beda's  name  in  the  text, 
and  also  designated  him  as  *  presbyter,'  which  rank,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  did  not  attain  until  some  time  after  the 
death  of  Sergius.  Thus  arose  the  error  respecting  Beda's 
mission  to  Rome,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  seven  centuries^ 
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we  are  now  able  satisfactorily  to  dissipate/* — In  trod,  to 
H.  E.  pp.  12.-13. 

Now  we  cannot  consent  to  admit  this  as  a  successful  spe- 
cimen of  historical  criticism.  Making  fair  allowance  for 
a  little  elation  of  spirits,  on  so  interesting  a  discovery,  it 
savours  too  much  of  the  prejudice,  much  mitigated  in 
our  age  among  scholars  of  his  class,  that  the  monastic 
writers  were  all  incurably  addicted  to  habits  of  forgery, 
and  that  when  a  difficulty  occurs,  it  is  quite  a  legitimate 
mode  of  solution,  needing  no  apology  whatever,  to  resort 
to  the  mendacity  of  the  monks.  This  entire  letter  was 
formerly  pronounced  to  be  a  forgery.  Mr.  Stephenson,  for 
the  credit  of  his  own  discovery,  will  willingly  allow  that  it 
is  no  such  thing ;  and  it  would  have  been  graceful  in  him 
to  have  acknowledged,  that  time  and  the  Cottonian  MS. 
have  vindicated,  so  far  at  least,  both  the  honesty  and  the 
judgment  of  Malmesbury.  But  Mr.  Stephenson's  sum- 
ming up  has  a  worse  fault  than  this.  It  professes  to  con- 
vict Mahnesbury  of  dishonesty,  and  begins  with  assuming 
it,  and  cannot  go  on  a  single  step  without  assuming  it. 
We  will  proceed  to  some  more  specific  remarks  upon  it. 

1.  Tlie  issue  is,  not  as  it  will  be  seen  Mr.  Stephenson 
here  puts  it,  between  the  Cottonian  MS.  and  Malmesbury 
himself,  but  between  that  copy  and  the  copy  which  Malmes- 
bury professes  to  transcribe,  and  which  Mr.  Stephenson 
admits  he  did  transcribe  with  substantial  fidelity,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  words  in  dispute.  The  question, 
therefore,  that  arises  is,  which  of  tne  two  copies  is  to  be 
preferred — is  the  Cottonian  MS.  defective  here,  or  was 
that  of  Malmesbury  interpolated  by  any  one — let  alone  by 
Malmesbury.  Mr.  Stephenson  prefers  his  own,  which  he 
conceives  to  be  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  conjectured 
age  of  the  MS.  is  of  small  consequence  in  this  instance, 
since  it  is  still  placed  at  the  distance  of  300  years  from  the 
date  of  the  original  letter— a  period  long  enough  to 
account  for  defects  and  omissions  as  well  as  interpolations. 
But  what  was  the  age  of  Malmesbury 's  copy  ?  It  could 
not  well  be  later  than  the  eleventh  c^tury,  and  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  been  two  or  even  three  centuries 
earlier. 

2.  **  It  appears,**  says  Mr.  S.,  ''that  Malmesbury  met 
with  a  copy  without  a  name,  and  most  unjustifiably  inserted 
that  of  Beda.**  But  how  or  whence  does  this  appear? 
The^very  reverse  appears  to  us;  viz.,  that  he  met  with  a 
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letter  which  contained  the  name,  and  transcribed  it; 
and  this  because  he  says  so.  Surely  the  mere  existence 
of  a  MS.  without  a  name  does  not  disprove  his  assertion. 
Or  is  it  maintained  that  Malmesbury  must  necessarily 
have  written  from  this  very  copy  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  or  even  from  one  exactly  conformable  to  it  ? 
But  this  again  is  assuming  that  that,  or  such  copies^ 
were  the  only  ones  afloat  in  the  world  for  four  hundred 
years.  The  variatious  which,  though  not  affecting  the 
substance  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Stephenson  marks  as  occur- 
ring between  the  texts  of  Malmesbury  and  that  of  the  Oot- 
tonian  MS.,  almost  prove  to  certainty  that  he  copied  nei- 
ther it,  nor  one  conformable  to  it. 

3.  Again,  if  no  copies  had  ever  existed  containing  the 
name  of  Bede  before  the  time  of  Malmesbury,  how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  reports  current  in  his  time,  and 
even  before  his  time,  which  he  avouches,  that  Bede  was 
not  only  invited  to  Rome,  but  went?  Did  Malmesbury 
misrepresent  and  belie  his  own  living  generation  to  their 
faces,  and  interpolate  a  letter,  to  convince  them  that  he 
told  the  truth  ?  It  may  be  so,  but  certainly  the  Cottonian. 
MS.  does  not  prove  it. 

4.  But,  after  all,  it  may  be  said,  since  we  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  word  "  presbyterum'*  is  an  interpola- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  implies  an  indisputable  anachronism, 
why  not  allow  *'Bedam,''  which  is  here  found  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  to  be  an  interpolation  also?  Precisely 
because  this  word  does  not  contain  an  anachronism,  and 
is  in  no  way  necessarily  tainted  or  implicated  by  its 
association  with  that  alleged  interpolation. 

It  is  true  that  this  answer  may  be  retorted  with  some 
appearance  of  plausibility  ;  viz.,  that  "  presbyterum'*  may 
possibly  be  .the  genuine  reading  of  the  letter,  and  that 
the  anachronism  may  be  occasioned  by  the  insertion  of  the 
name  of  Bede ;  that  the  person  summoned  to  Rome  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  Priest,  and  therefore  could  not  be  Bede, 
as  well  as  that  it  was  Bede,  and  could  therefore  be  only  a 
Deacon.  But  the  reports  prevalent  in,  and  before,  the  days 
of  Malmesbury,  that  it  wtis  Bede— Priest,  or  no  Priest — 
who  was  summoned,  is  quite  sufficient  to  cast  the  balance 
between  these  two  arguments;  and  we  will  hereafter 
show  that  there  is  no  parity  of  reasoning  hero.  However, 
the  reader  will  shortly  see  that  this  is  uie  view,  or  nearly 
so,  that  Dr.  Lingard  takes  of  this  question. 
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We  heg  to  remind  the  reader  that  hitherto  we  have 
neither  admitted  nor  denied  that  there  has  been  interpola- 
tion, but  have  only  contended  that  the  discovery  of  the 
Cottonian  MS.  is  insufficient  to  convict  either  Malmesbury, 
or  any  other  person,  of  that  guilt.  We  will  now  confess, 
however,  that  we  are  infinitely  more  inclined  to  pro- 
nounce this  MS.  defective,  than  we  are  to  set  aside  the 
testimony  of  Malmesbury  and  his  time,  as  well  as  other 
concurring  evidence ;  and  what  is  more,  that  we  are  led  to 
this  conclusion,  among  other  reasons,  by  the  text  of  the 
Gottonian  MS.  itself,  in  which  the  language  of  the  Papal 
letter  appears  to  us  to  be  reduced  to  something  very  nearly 
bordering  upon  nonsense.  Let  the  reader  judge.  Ser- 
gius,  as  we  have  said,  charges  the  Abbot  on  no  account 
to  fail  in  paying  prompt  attention  to  his  request ;  "  sed 
absque  aliqua  remoratione,  religiosum  Dei  nostri/amulum 
venerabilis  tui  monasterii,  ad  veneranda  limina  Apostolo- 

rum non  moraris,  dirigere.*'  Does  the  reader  say  content 

to  this?  Is  there  nothing  wanting,  '*  no  craving  void  left 
aching"  here  ?  How  are  we  to  translate  the  words  we  have 
underlined  ?  *^A  monk*' — **the monk'' — ''a  certain  monk*' 
— of  your  house?  None  of  these  is  admissible.  In  short,  the 
words  do  not  admit  of  rigorous  translation.  Mr.  Stephen- 
son adroitly,  but  we  think  "  unjustifiably,'*  evades  the  dif- 
ficulty by  translating  "  one  of  his  monks."  But  even  so, 
does  this  mean  any  one  of  them  ?  That  is  absurd.  Some 
particular  one  ?  But  there  is  not  a  particle  of  specifica- 
tion to  be  found  about  the  words.  Are  we  to  believe  that 
his  Holiness,  or  his  secretary,  writing  to  summon  to  Home 
a  single  individual  of  known  preeminent  learning,  and 
undoubtedly  known  by  name,  would  employ  mere  vague 
and  indefinite  terms,  and  thus  leave  the  Abbot  to  select  a 
man  at  his  pleasure,  as  he  might  do  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
or  a  message  from  Jarrow  to  Wearmouth  ?  And  even  if 
that  were  his  meaning,  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  would  have 
expressed  it,  which  he  has  not  done.  It  seems  to  us 
almost  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  Cottonian  MS.  is 
defective  in  this  passage,  and  that  some  defining  and  spe- 
cit]ying  word  of  some  description  is  wanting  here  to  give  to 
the  Papal  letter  even  common  grammatical  accuracy  ;  and 
that  word  we  believe  to  be  "  Bedam,"  In  this  opinion  we 
are  proud  to  be  supported  by,  we  believejgi  great  a  name 
as  can  be  quoted  upon  such  a  subject.  Jjr.  Jaff6,  author 
of    the    superb    ''Regesta    Poutificum    Romanorum," 
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(Berolini,  1851,)  speaking  of  this  letter  of  Sergius,  and 
having  expressed  his  concurrence  with  Dr.  Giles,  who  pro- 
nounces the  letter  to  be  genuine,  adds,  in  reference  to  the 
question  before  us,  "  Nee  minui  ejus  fidem  puto  si,  cam 
Malmsb.,  post '  famulum'  addamus  *  Bedam/  *'  So  that 
this  great  ecclesiastical  critic,  who,  we  imagine,  is  no 
patronizer  of  interpolators  and  interpolations,  thinks  it 
would  be  not  very  unjustifiable,  but  quite  safe,  to  add  this 
scandalous  interpolation  to  the  text  of  the  Cottonian  MS. 
itself/- 

If  this  be  not  satisfactory  to  an  advocate  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson^s  opinion,  it  is  certainly  of  a  nature  to  check  his 
triumph  over  the  honesty  of  Malmesbury,  and  may  lead 
him  to  suspect  that  the  "  error  respecting  Beda*s  mission  to 
Rome,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  seven  centuries,  has  been 
satisfactorily  dissipated,^'  is  threatening  to  revive ;  and  an 
error  of  this  sort,  that  threatens  to  revive  under  the  criti- 
cal eye  of  the  present  age,  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  contains 
within  it,  it  is  to  be  feared,  something  of  the  vivaciousness 
of  truth. 

We  must  now  turn  to  a  new,  and  more  interesting  phase 
of  this  controversy. 

Dr.  Lingard,  in  his  interesting '^  Miscellaneous  Notes 
on  Bede,''  (Aug.  Sax.  vol.  IL,  p.  410,  last  ed.,)  has  put 
forth,  and  seems  inclined  to  adopt,  what,  as  far  as  our 
acquaintance  with  the  controversy  extends,  we  consider  to 
be  a  novel  opinion  ;  at  least  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has* 
ever  been  previously  patronized  by  any  distinguished  advo* 
cate. 

On  referring  to  the  "  Notes,'*  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr. 

*  We  were  not  aware,  when  we  wrote  the  above,  that  the  Gotto* 
nian  MS.  had  undergone  more  careful  inspection  by  Mr.  Hardy, 
the  result  of  which  will  startle  our  readers,  we  imagine.  **  The 
words  of  that  document,''  says  Mr.  Hardy,  though  it  is  much  injured 
by  the  fire,  are,  in  this  passage,  most  legible.  They  run  thus : 
**  Religiosum  Dei  famulum  N,"  (for  nomen,)  and  the  name  Beda  is 
inserted  in  the  margin.  These  words  have  been  read  iucorreoiljr, 
as  it  seems.  "  Dei  nostri  famulum.'* — Hardj's  Ed.  of  Malmesburj, 
vol.  i.,  p.  87.  We.  need  make  no  remarks  upon  this  extract ;  oar 
readers  will  perceive  how  imperfectly  the  condition  of  the  MS.  had 
been  previously  described,  and  how  arbitrarily  it  has  been  dealt 
with.  We  requesflthem  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  heneeforihfavowr^ 
ite  MS.  of  ours  does  not  contain  the  mischievous  word  '*  presbj* 
terum.*' 
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Lingard  makes  light  of  the  Oottonian  MS.,  has  no  doubt 
but  that  *^  Bedam  '*  is  the  genuine  reading  of  the  papal* 
letter,  shrewdly  guesses,  (if  he  had  not  been  enlightened 
by  Giles  and  Hardy,)  the  actual  condition  of  that  MS.,» 
and  frowns  upon  Stephenson  for  his  charge  against  Malnies* 
bury :  '\  The  character  of  Malmesbury/'  he  says,  '*  should 
shield  him  from  such  an  imputation;'*  and  thus  proceeds 
to  state  his  opinion  above  alluded  to,  viz.,  that  the  Beda. 
of  Sergius's  letter  is  not  the  Beda  known  to  us  as  Venera- 
ble Bede,  but  some'other. 

**  It  should  be  recollected  that  Beda  was  not  a  solitary  name,  but 
probably  common  among  the  Coenobites  of  that  age  ;  as  we  read 
of  Beda  the  elder,  a  priest,  attendant  on  St.  Cathbert  (Ap.  Min. 
p.  20.)  and  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth  contained  other  learned ' 
men  besides  Beda  the  deacon,  as  appears  from  the  character  of 
Witmoer,  one  of  his  fellow  monks.  I  miist  own  that  it  appears  tO' 
me  improbable  that  the  Beda  of  the  letter  could  be  our  Beda ; 
1st,  because  unless  we  suspect  the  papal  secretary  or  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  transcriber  of  a  most  glaring  error,  the  person  invited  was 
already  a  priest.  Yet  Beda  the  historian  was  not  then  a  priest, 
nor  till  two  years  after  the  death  of  Sergius  ;  2nd,  because  the  per- 
son invited  was  one  celebrated  for  his  erudition,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  Beda  could  have  been  honoured  with  such  a  cha- 
racter in  Rome,  at  a  time  when  he  had  written  no  book,  nor  given 
any  public  proof  of  his  learning  and  talents.  It  was  only  after  his 
ordination  to  the  priesthood  that  he  began  to  write  by  order  of  his 
bishop  and  of  his  abbot." 

Our  readers  will  have  felt,  in  this  extract,  the  force  of 
that  cool  judgment,  that  lucid  statement,  and  that  inflexi- 
ble adherence  to  his  text,  which  constitutes  so  valuable 
and  charming  a  characteristic  of  every  critical  remark 
of  Dr.  Lingard,  and  will  wonder  at  our  rashness  and  pre- 
sumption m  venturing  to  approach  such  a  position  so 
guarded.  We  shall  attempt  no  apology,  since  none  could 
be  framed  that  would  avail  us  to  the  extent  of  our  neces- 
sities in  such  a  point  of  view.  But  we  know,  as  all  our 
readers  know,  that  Dr.  Lingard  was  the  last  of  men  to 
take  up  a  position  with  either  the  expectation  or  the  wish 
to  hold  it  by  the  mere  prestige  of  his  name.  The  foot- 
notes of  his  own  pages,  **  multorum  ossibus  alba/'  are 
too  thickly  strewn  with  the  wreck  of  othoB  men's  errors 
and  mistakes  for  him  ever  to  have  flattered  himself  that 
he  could  have  navigated  the  broad  and  perilous  waters 
over  which  he  sailed,  without  once  grazing  either  rock 
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or  shallow.  Under  these  impressions  we  will  proceed  to 
our  remarks  upon  his  two  arguments* 

The  first,  it  will  be  seen,  is  wholly  founded  upon  his 
conviction  that  the  word  '^  presbyterum,''  is  the  genuine 
reading  of  the  papal  letter ;  he  has  no  doubt,  any  more 
than  we  have,  that  it  was  found  in  Malmesbury^s  copy, 
nor  can  any  interested  motive  be  assigned.  Mr.  Stephen- 
son neither  assigns  nor  insinuates  any,  which  could  induce 
him  to  deviate  from  it.  But  why  is  that  copy  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  others  ?  We  recommend  the  reader  to  be  on 
the  alert,  for  undoubtedly  we  are  bringing  up  the  Cotto- 
nian  in  the  van  of  an  assailing  party.  The  Cottonian  MS. 
does  not  contain  the  word  "  presbyternm.*'  It  may  be 
said  that  the  scribe  of  that  copy,  not  being  able  to  read 
the  name,  left  out  also  the  designation^  but  this  would  be 
an  assumption ;  it  was  his  business  if  he  were  a  faithful 
scribe,  (and  we  think  the  reader  has  seen  some  proof  of 
his  conscientiousness,)  to  transcribe  his  copy  as  far  as  he 
could  read  it,  and  we  believe  that  he  did  so,  and  left  out 
the  word  because  it  was  not  there  to  copy.  So  that  we 
have  already  two  MSS.  in  our  favour. 

Malmesbury ,  we  should  have  said  before,  copied  into  his 
history  only  parts  of  Sergius's  letter.  Usher  was  in  pos- 
session of  an  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  copy,  containing 
the  entire  letter^  and  his  MS.  did  not  contain  the  word 
*'  presbyterum.'*  We  are  not  aware  that  any  other  copies 
distinct  from  them  are  in  existence.  So  that  we  have 
here  three  to  one  against  the  supposition  on  which  Dr. 
Lingard  founds  his  arguments.  And  even  if  the  same 
argumentation  be  applied  to  the  copy  of  Malmesbuiy,  that 
we  have  applied  to  the  Cottonian,  the  result  must  still  be 
in  our  favour. 

But  how  account  for  the  presence  of  the  word  in  any^ 
even  one  copy,  if  it  were  not  contained  in  the  original 
letter  ?  We  find  no  great  difficulty  here.  It  may  very- 
well  be  the  innocent  and  very  excusable  insertion  of  some 
copyist  in  the  long  lapse  of  four  hundred  years  between  the 
time  of  Malmesbury  and  the  death  of  Bede,  when  he  had 
come  to  be  known  as  Bede  the  priest  or  presbyter,  as 
familiarly  as  he  is  now  known  amongst  us  as  Venerable 
Bede.  There  would  be  no  greater  violation  either  of 
truth  or  propriety  in  this,  than  there  is  in  saying  that  Dr. 
Lingard  published  his  **  Anglo-Saxon*'  in  1806,  although 
he  was  not  graced  with  that  title  till  many  years  after. 
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It  may  be,  too,  that  the  original  ran  thus :  "  Bedam 
Venerabilis  tui  monasterii,  diaconum,"  and  that  after 
the  death  of  Bede  the  copyist,  may  have  substituted 
presbyterum,  for  the  reasons  just  assigned.  But  granting 
even,  what  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  do,  that  the  word 
was  contained  in  the  original  papal  letter,  may  it  not  have 
been  a  mistake  of  the  papal  secretary  ?  \ye  see  nothing 
so  very  outrageous  in  supposing  that  he,  being  directed  to 
summon  to  Kome  from  a  monastery,  almost  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  an  ecclesiastic,  whose 
wide  renown  for  erudition  made  it  desirable  that  he  should 
sit  in  council  along  with  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age 
upon  matters  concerning  the  universal  Church,  (for  they 
were  no  less  than  such,)  took  it  for  granted  that  he  surely 
must  be  a  priest ;  surely  must  have  attained  the  sacer- 
dotal age  of  twenty-seven,  and  consequently,  with  such 
merits  as  his,  must  have  received  the  sacerdotal  orders, 
and  designated  him  accordingly.  The  mistake  would  be 
singular,  but  certainly  does  not  exceed  belief.  Our 
memory  does  not  serve  us  at  the  moment,  but  we  think 
there  are  many  similar  instances  on  record.  We  do  not 
think,  therefore,  that  the  state  oj  the  MS 8.  is  such  as 
to  compel  Dr.  Lingard  to  side  wholly  with  one  against 
the  others;  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is 
much  more  easy  to  account  for  the  insertion  of  this  word 
in  a  single  MS.,  if  it  did  wo^  occur  in  the  original  letter, 
than  it  is  to  account  for  its  noninsertion  in  two  or  three 
MSS.  if  it  were  there.  The  former  might  be  done  wholly 
blamelessly,  the  latter  could  hardly  take  place  but  under 
the  influence  of  dishonest  motive,  and  dishonest  motive, 
in  this  instance,  we  believe  it  is  impossible  either  to 
assign  or  divine. 

We  must  not  omit  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  text, 
(p.  191)  to  which  Dr.  Lingard's  '^  Notes'*  are  appended, 
where  he  insists  upon  the  age  of  Bede,  as  well  as  upon  his 
mere  degree  of  Deacon,  as  rendering  it  unlikely  that 
Bede  could  be  the  person  invited.  *'  At  that  time  Bede 
was  a  young  man  of /f^v^n- and- twenty,  and  had  not  been 
advanced  to  the  priesthood. '* 

This  objection  appears  to  resolve  itself  into  the  previ- 
ous one ;  for  if  he  had  been  a  priest,  as  by  the  practice 
and  precedents  of  the  time,  he  might  have  been,  it  would 
probably  not  have  been  urged ;  and  if  the  question  be 
raised  as  to  what  age  would  qualify  him  for  the  invitation^ 
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we  know  not  how  it  is  to  be  settled.  As  it  is  admitted 
that  the  person  was  summoned  for  his  literary  services  in 
some  way  or  other,  we  suppose,  if  he  was  learned  enough, 
he  was  old  enough.  Dr.  L.  maintains  and  proves  against 
Mr.  S.,  that  Bede  was  bom  in  673,  and  if  so,  at  the  date 
of  the  invitation  701,  he  was  assuredly  in  his  twenty-'eighth 
year,  and  how  far  advanced  in  it  we  know  not.  There  is 
eomething  remarkable  in  Bede's  advance  towards  the 
priesthood.  The  canons  of  the  time  seem  to  require 
twenty-five  years  for  deacon's  orders,  and  five  years  more 
previous  to  further  promotion.  Bede  anticipated  the  canon- 
ical time  for  the  diaconate  by  six  years ;  and  for  some 
unknown  reason,  probably  to  allow  him  more  leisure  as 
the  "magister'^  of  the  monasteries,  remained  deacon 
eleven  years  !  Mr.  S.  informs  us  that  the  canons  respect- 
ing the  age  of  admission  to  the  several  orders  were  in  force 
at  this  time  in  England.  But  this  can  hardly  be ;  Bede's 
own  abbot  was  ordained  at  twenty-seven,  and  Easterwine 
abbot  of  Wearmouth  at  twenty-nine,  and  St.  Wilfred 
we  imagine  must  also  have  been  an  exception,  as  he  is 
stated  to  have  been  consecrated  bishop  at  thirty. 

Neither  is  there,  nor  was  there  then  considered  to  be, 
anything  in  the  mere  rank  of  deacon  to  disqualify  for 
exalted  and  responsible  office.  Sigfrid  of  Wearmouth 
was  elected  abbot  while  yet  in  deacon's  orders,  and  lived 
and  died  abbot  and  deacon.  Wilfrid  also  was  abbot  of 
Ripon,  and  yet  but  deacon.  Alcuin,  who,  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  bore  an  ecclesiastical  burden,  almost 
more  than  episcopal,  and  was  chosen  prolocutor,  iu  the 
council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  lived  and  died  a  deacon.  So 
that  we  do  not  see  what  should  hinder  Bede  from  being 
considered,  in  the  language  of  Sergius,  as  **  artium  litera* 
tura  imbutus,^^  and  as  well  qualified  to  render  literary 
service  as  a  deacon  of  twenty-eight,  as  he  would  be  when 
a  priest  at  thirty.  The  difference  of  time  is  too  slight  to 
amount  to  consequence  in  the  case  of  a  person  of  Bedels 
character  and  admitted  attainments  at  this  period. 

We  proceed  to  the  second  argument  alleged  by  Dr. 
Lingard  to  prove  that  Veuerable  Bede  cannot  have  been 
the  ''  Beda ''  of  the  letter. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  on  the  supposition,  (which  we 
adopt,)  that  Venerable  Bede  was  the  person  invited,  the 
distinction  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  tribute  paid  to  his 
learning,  is  one  which,  considering  the  circumstances^  has 
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few  parallels.    The  more  we  dwell  upon  it,  the  more  it 
excites  our  wonder.     It  has  occurred  to  us  that  the  com- 

fliment  may  possibly  have  been  exaggerated  somewhat, 
t  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  this  urgent  summons  to 
Rome  should  be  looked  upon,  (as  we  believe  it  often  is), 
as  a  resort  to  Bede  as  a  man  of  pre-eminent  general  eru- 
dition, judgment,  and  experience,  for  his  assistance  in  the 
general  legislation  of  the  Church.  Neither  his  age,  nor 
his  secluded  habits,  nor  his  residence  on  the  extreme  bor- 
ders of  the  Church,  could  have 'specially  qualified  him  for 
a  seat  in  the  papal  councils  in  such  a  character.  The  ob- 
ject for  which  the  person  was  summoned,  did,  it  is  true, 
concern  the  Church  at  large.  But  may  not  the  matter  ia 
hand  have  been  some  question  of  limited  range — some 
special  point,  then  under  consideration,  which  Bede  was 
understood  to  have  pre-eminently  mastered,  such  as  the 
computation  of  time  and  questions  of  chronology  ?  The 
discussion  of  these  questions  in  England  began  in  his 
time ;  we  know  how  warmly  they  were  debated,  and  we 
see  in  his  works  to  what  an  extent  they  engrossed  his 
attention.  The  very  first  work  he  published,  (**  De  Tem- 
poribus,^0  the  year  after,  possibly  the  year  before,  be  was 
ordained  priest,  was  upon  chronology,  thus  showing  what 
field  he  had  most  cultivated,  or  was  most  eager  and  most 
prepared  to  occupy.  This  is  certainly  not  a  very  extensive 
or  elaborate  work,  and  was  soon  ecffpsed  by  another  on 
the  same  subject,  which  made  him  illustrious  throughout 
the  West  for  accurate  and  masterly  calculation ;  so  much 
so,  that  in  the  old  chronicles  his  name  is  entered  as  "  Bede 
the  computator,^*  Bede,  the  "  chronologist,*^  Bede,  the 
"last  of  the  chronologers.^^  We  have  not  any  special 
means  at  hand  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  Pope  Sergius 
was  engaged  upon  any  such  subject.  It  may  be  naere  pre- 
possession in  us,  but  we  think  the  language  of  his  letter, 
vague  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  appears  to  favour  our  conjec- 
ture. The  person  summoned  was  supposed  to  be  versed 
in  the  sciences,  for  so  we  venture  to  translate,  ("  artium 
liberatura  imbutus,")  the  matters  in  hand  were  such  as 
'*non  sine  examinatione  longius  innotescendis,^'  were 
not  to  be  further  cleared  up  without  examination  or  revi- 
sion, and  when  cleared  up,  *'  per  ejuspraestantiam,*'  by  his 
superior  skill,  he  trusted  would  be  found  to  be  of  service 
not  only  to  the  Church  at  large,  ("  ecclesise  generali,/') 
but  alsOj  C  etiam  cunctis  tibi  creditis^'O  to  the  community 
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of  Jarrow.  The  Monks  of  Jarrow  were  still  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  orthodox  computation.  We  submit  this  con- 
jecture to  the  judgment  of  our  readers.  We  have  put  it 
before  them  because  we  believe  there  is  foundation  for  it, 
and  because  it  reduces  His  Holiness's  compliment,  in  our 
opinion,  to  more  just,  and  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  to 
more  admissible  dimensions.  However,  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  diminish  the  honours  conferred  upon  Bede,  but  in 
proportion  as  they  are  unprecedented,  we  are  unwilling  to 
see  them  stripped  from  the  venerable  man  who  has  worn 
them  so  modestly  and  so  long.  Be  the  tribute  whatever  it 
may,  our  readers  we  doubt  not,  will  agree  that  it  was 
merited,  it  is  our  belief  that  it  was  paid. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Dr.  Lingard  lays  too 
much  stress  on  Bede's  defect  of  reputation  as  an  author  at 
this  period,  when  he  pronounces  it  fatal  to  his  claims  to  be 
the  Beda  of  Sergius.  We  do  not  conceive  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  have  been  known  as  an  author.  All 
that  was  necessary  to  account  for  the  invitation,  and  to 
justify  it  too,  was,  that  the  person  sent  for,  was  supposed 
by  the  parties  concerned,  to  be  qualified  to  forward  the 
object  for  which  he  was  wanted ;  and  we  have  no  difficiJty 
in  believing  that  Bede,  at  this  period,  was  both  supposed 
and  known  to  be  so  qualified.  The  young  priest  who,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  was  prepared  at  the  bidding  of  his  abbot 
and  bishop  to  begin*the  series  of  works  which  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  scholars  of  Christendom,  and  at  three- 
score, wrote  the  delicious  line,  "  sempere  discere,  semper 
docere,  semper  scriberedyXce  habui,*'  must  have  borne  nis 
faculties  meekly  indeed  if  he  was  not  known,  at  least  to 
his  own  community,  to  deserve  a  distinguished  place 
amongst  the  scholars  of  his  country,  even  while  he  yet 
wore  the  deacon's  stole.  Dr.  Lingard  himself,  at  much 
about  the  same  period  of  life,  though  he  may  not  have 
given  promise  of  the  magnificent  things  which  he  lived  to 
accomplish,  was  hailed  as  the  brightest  hope  of  the 
Church's  chivalry  in  England,  before  he  had  sent  a  line  to 
the  press. 

But  if  want  of  reputation  as  an  author,  at  that  period, 
militate  against  the  claims  of  Bede,  although  he  proved 
himself  so  fraught  with  erudition  when  he  did  begin  his 
career  as  an  author,  it  must  certainly  be  allowea  to  be 
utterly  fatal  to  any  other  Bede  on  record,  since  none  of 
that  name,  either  then  or  at  any  other  period,  is  known^to 
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have  been  an  author  at  all.  We  hardly  see  the  pertinence 
of  Dr.  Luigard's  reference  to  Beda  the  elder  and  Wit- 
maer,  unless  it  be  to  shew  that  there  were  learned  men  in 
both  monasteries;  which  of  course  is  not  questioned. 
But  Beda  the  elder  was  of  Lindisfarne,  and  Witmser  of 
Wearmouth.  The  Beda  of  Sergius  was  a  subject  of 
Ceolfrid's,  a  monk  of  Jarrow. 

But  granting,  it  may  be  said,  that  Bede's  erudition  was 
well  known  at  home,  it  will  still  remain  to  be  shown  that 
its  fame  could  have  travelled  to  Rome  at  this  period. 
With  submission  to  the  reader,  we  conceive  that  this  i^ 
already  done.  Dr.  Lingard  allows  that  the  name  of  the 
learned  person  whom  Sergius  directed  to  be  sent  to  him 
was  Beda,  and  a  monk  of  Jarrow.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  fame  of  some  Beda  had  travelled  to  Rome,  and 
that  the  same  was  a  monk  of  Jarrow.  Was  there  then  at 
Jarrow,  or  even  at  Wearmouth,  another  monk  of  that 
name,  who  had  attained  to  Roman  fame,  and  yet  was 
never  heard  of  either  then,  before  or  since  ?  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  stronger  instance  than  this  of  that  defect  of 
public  reputation,  which  Dr.  Lingard  exacts  in  the  case  of 
Venerable  Bede,  but  so  easily  dispenses  with  in  the  case 
of  the  unknown. 

Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  shew  how  Bede's  reputation 
might  be,  and  probably  was,  conveyed  to  Rome  at  this 
period.  ..." 

For  this  purpose  we  will  not  insist  upon  that  flocking  to 
Rome  of  Anglo-Saxons  of  all  degrees,  kings,  clergy, 
monks,  and  religious  ladies,  which  soon  became  matter  of 
serious  complaint  as  regards  the  last  named  class ;  nor 
upon  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Bede  and  St.  Wilfred, 
who  was  so  familiar  at  Rome,  and  the  next  to  Bede  him^ 
self,  perhaps,  in  ecclesiastical  learning,  of  all  the  English 
scholars  of  the  time ;  nor  upon  Albinus,  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Augustinus  in  Canterbury,  who  knew  Bede  so  well, 
that  he  was  the  first  to  single  him  out,  passing  over 
both  his  own  and  every  other  monastery,  as  the  fittest 
man  to  write  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Angles,'* 
whom  Bede,  in  his  preface^  calls  the  **  auctor  et  adjutor 
opusculi,*'  his  most  active  purveyor  both  of  written  and 
unwritten  materials  for  his  use,  and  who,  as  King  Al- 
fred suspends  his  translation  to  tell  us,  was  "  a  man  far- 
travelled  and  learned ;''  nor  upon  John,  a  Priest  and 
bosom  friend  of  Bede's^  to  whom^  on  his  departure  for 
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Rome,  he  made  a  present  of  his  versified  Life  of  St.  Cuth« 
bert,  to  take  with  him  to  Rome,  several  years  before  the 
invitation  of  Sergius.  Any  of  these,  or  at  least  all  of  them, 
are  quite  sufficient  to  constitute  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion by  which  the  reputation  of  Bede  may  have  been  con- 
veyed to  Rome.  But  we  will  ask  our  readers  to  follow 
with  us  some  other  journey ers  to  Rome  about  this  p»eriod. 
Bede  informs  us,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  pontificate 
of  Sergius,  Ceolfrid  sent  a  deputation  of  his  monks  to 
Rome,  that  at  the  head  of  the  deputation  was  Huetbert, 
afterwards  Abbot ;  that  the  object  of  the  deputation  was 
to  obtain  from  Sergius  a  grant  for  Jarrow  of  the  same 
immunities  as  had  been  conferred  by  a  preceding  pontiff 
upon  Wearmouth ;  that  they  spent  a  considerable  time, 

{yrobably  a  year,  in  Rome,  transcribing  documents,  col- 
ecting  books,  and  gathering  whatever  information  they 
could,  to  bring  home  to  their  monastery ;  that  on  their 
return  they  were  the  bearers  of  two  letters;  the  one  a 
favourable  reply  to  their  Abbot's  supplication,  which  reply^ 
Bede  informs  us  with  great  emphasis,  was  read  and  con- 
firmed by  the  King  in  a  synod  of  Bishops ;  the  other,  the 
letter  before  us,  directing  "  Beda'*  to  be  sent  forthwith  to 
Rome;  which  letter  Bede  has  nowhere  alluded  to— a 
silence  which  savours  of  invidiousness  if  the  compliment 
it  contained  were  paid  to  one  of  his  brother  monks,  but 
extremely  characteristic  of  his  modesty  if  paid  to  himself. 
They  arrived  in  Rome  some  time  in  the  year  700,  and  left 
some  time  in  the  following  year.  Sergius  died  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  So  that,  as  Dr.  Lingard  observes, 
the  intelligence  of  his  death  possibly  might,  probably 
would,  reach  Jarrow  as  soon  a&the  returning  monks.  *'  At 
all  events,''  he  adds,  "  the  death  of  the  inviter  explains 
the  cause  why  no  use  was  made  of  the  invitation."  This, 
we  hope,  is  a  sufficiently  accurate  condensation,  so  far  BS 
it  concerns  our  purpose,  of  one  of  Dr.  Lingard's  beautifiil 
historical  inductions,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
*' Notes"  referred  to,  and  in  the  text. 

And  now,  reverting  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Stephenson 
and  his  translation;  "one  of  his  monks;" — does  he  still 
suppose  that  Sergius  wrote  to  the  Abbot  for  one  of  his 
monks,  at  a  time  when  he  had  had  a  whole  troop  of  Jarrow 
monks  about  him  for  a  whole  year,  transcribing  documents, 
rummaging  his  libraries,  and  possibly  making  their  way  to 
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the  papal  regesta?^  He  did  want  '*  one  of  his  monks/' 
but  it  is  clear  that  none  of  the  deputation  would  serve  his 
purpose  ;  and  before  they  left  Rome  he  would  give  them 
a  letter  to  say  who  it  was  that  he  did  want. 

Venerable  Bede  has  borne  honourable  testimony  to 
the  literary  attainments  of  his  pupil  Huetbert,  the  head  of 
the  deputation,  and  as  one  of  their  objects  appears  to  have 
been  to  augment  the  literary  treasures  of  their  monastery, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  at  least  some  of  his  compa- 
nions would  be  men  of  more  or  less  congenial  character 
and  tastes.  Now,  is  there  any  thing  unreasonable  in  supi- 
posing— nay,  can  we  help  believing,  that  during  their  long 
stay  in  Rome,  in  their  conversations  with  the  librarians 
and  literary  men  of  Rome,  these  Saxon  monks  would 
gratefully  tell  of  the  flame  for  study  which  Theodore  and 
Adrian  had  enkindled  in  England,  what  a  succession  of 
scholars  they  had  left  behind  them,  how  eveiy  visitor  to 

*  For  this  assertion  we  had  no  authority,  at  the  time  we  wrote, 
beyond  the  particulars  supplied  by  Bode*s  Preface  ;  we  have  since 
met  with  additional  proof  of  it,  attended  with  interesting  circum- 
stances. Soon  after  the  death  of  Bede.  St.  Boniface,  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  ignorant  of  the  precise  discipline  regarding  the  marriage 
of  relativee,  as  laid  down  by  Sfc.  Gregory  the  Great,  for  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  Church,  applied  to  Rome  for  the  queries  of  St.  Augustine 
upon  that  subject,  and  St  Gregory's  answers,  and  was  informed  by 
the  Librarian  that  they  were  found  missing.  He  then  applied  to 
Nothelm,  who  had  just  been  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  who  was  probably  the  purloiner  of  them  ;  for  Bede,  in 
his  preface,  informs  us  that  Nothelm,  while  yet  a  Priest,  and  on  a 
visit  to  Rome,  **  having,  with  the  leave  of  the  reigning  Pope, 
Gregory,  searched  the  archives  of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  found 
there  certain  epistles  of  the  blessed  Pope  Gregory,  and  other  Pontiffs, 
on  his  return  to  England,  by  the  advice  of  the  Reverend  Father 
Albiuus,  brought  them  to  me,  to  be  inserted  in  my  history."  We 
find  no  trace  of  the  Archbishop's  reply ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  informed  St  Boniface  of  the  state  of  the  case ;  for  six  years 
after  this,  (if  the  date  of  the  letter  be  correct,)  St.  Boniface, 
writing  to  Egbert,  now  Archbishop  of  York,  sends  him  copies  of 
these  verj  letters,  which  he  sajs,  **I  have  received  from  the  arch- 
ives of  the  Roman  Church.  I  never  dreamt  they  had  come  to 
Britain,"  (quae  non  rebar  ad  Britanniam  venisse.)  So  that  it 
appears  probable  that  Yen.  Bede  had  the  original  letters  before 
him  to  transcribe  into  his  history ;  and  that  the  Archbishop, 
instead  of  sending  them,  or  copies  of  them,  to  St  Boniface,  sent 
them  direct  to  Rome,  from  whence  they  were  despatched  to  Menta. 
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Rome  was  expected  to  return  laden  with  books,  but  that 
there  was  one  brother  of  theirs  in  Jarrow,  who  would  give 
something  to  be  there  with  them  in  the  midst  of  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  the  literary  world,  whose  whole  soul, 
not  St,  Jerome's  more,  was  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  learn- 
ing, "  qui  semper  discere,  semper  docere,  semper  scribere 
dulce  habebat,'*  and  who  would  one  day  shine  among  the 
scholars  of  England,  "velut  inter  ignes  luna  minores?'* 
We  willingly  allow  that  this  is  not  pure  history,  but  rather 
a  free  dip  into  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  that  our 
readers  are  quite  at  liberty  to  decline  to  follow  us.  But 
we  do  contend  that  it  does  not  either  violently  stretch  or 
exceed  the  possibilities  or  even  probabilities  of  the  case, 
and  that  it  does  point  out  a  way  by  which  Bede's  reputa- 
tion might  have  travelled  to  Rome  at  this  period  ;  indeed, 
a  way  by  which  all  that  was  known  of  his  preeminent  eru- 
dition at  home,  might  also  be  known  at  Rome. 

Neither  ought  we  to  overlook  the  fact  of  the  extraor- 
dinary attention  paid  by  Pope  Sergius,  during  the  whole 
of  his  Pontificate,  to  the  aflFairs  of  England.  Among  the 
documents  entered  in  the  Pontifical  "  Regesta^  that  we 
have  alluded  to,  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  Sergius,  thera 
is  but  one  alone  which  does  not  concern  the  welfare  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church ;  so  that  in  his  interviews  with  the 
Jarrow  monks,  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  pontiff 
would  prompt,  and  even  exact  much  more  specific  details 
regarding  the  condition  of  their  monastery,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  its  inmates,  than  we  have  ventured  to  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  deputation.  For  instance,  we  think  it  very- 
likely  he  would  enquire  what  could  possess  those  Scottish 
monks  in  their  neisrhbourhood  to  adhere  so  stupidly  to 
their  old  exploded  Jewish  and  Egyptian  cycles,  and  not 
fall  in  with  the  rest  of  the  Church  in  celebrating  Easter,  &c. 
At  all  events,  looking  at  these  opportunities  which  Sergius 
had  of  knowing  and  hearing  whatever  he  would  upon  these 
matters,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  did  know, 
and  had  heard  of  some  Beda  of  Jarrow's  reputation,  to 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  he  could  either  hear  or  know  of 
the  reputation  of  Venerable  Bede,  monk  of  Jarrow,  looks 
to  us  like  hesitation  misplaced ;  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  Dr.  Lingard  in  yielding  to  it,  was  overtaken  with  a 
little  critical  scrupulosity  in  this  instance,  rather  than 
oppressed  by  reasonable  perplexity,  and  Uius  threw  the 
weight  of  his  name  into  the  wrong  scale. 
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There  are  many  other  points  in  the  history  of  Bede,  to 
which,  if  space  permitted,  we  should  be  glad  to  allude.  The 
time  and  the  place  of  his  birth,  for  instance,  are  questions 
upon  which  much  obscurity  still  rests,  and  which  may  still 
afford  a  wide  field  of  enquiry  to  his  biographers.  Critics  of 
a  high  order  are  much  at  variance  respecting  the  year  of 
his  birth.  Mr.  Stephenson,  unduly  influenced  by  the  rea- 
soning of  Pagi,  assigns  it  to  the  year  674.  We  cannot 
see  how  this  can  be  correct.  Bede  shuts  up  his  History  at 
the  year  731,  probably  at  the  commencement  of  that  year, 
as  one  of  the  last  events  which  he  records  is  the  death  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  occurred  in  731, 
January  13th.  Bede  himself  says  he  was  then  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age.  It  seems  manifest  therefore,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  reasoning  to  aflFect  it,  that  a  person  who  was 
in  his  59th  year  in  731,  must  have  been  bom  before  674. 
He  cannot  have  been  born  later  than  673. 

As  to  the  second  question,  there  was  formerly  a  preva- 
lent local  tradition,  for  which,  however,  there  appears  to 
be  no  good  foundation,  that  Bede  was  bom  at  Jarrow,  or 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  was  much  disturbed 
on  the  first  appearance  of  Dr.  Lingard's  History  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  he  stated  that  Ven.  Bede  was  born  at 
Sunderland.  This  statement  was  also  censured  by  Ghele, 
who  was  then  in  England  making  minute  enquiries  into 
the  life  and  writings  of  Ven.  Bede.  In  his  "Anglo-Saxon 
Church,^'  (vol.  ii.,  p.  189,)  Dr.  Lingard  reconsiders  this 
opinion,  and  seems  disposed  to  adhere  to  it;  principally,  as 
our  readers  will  find,  because  in  Alfred's  translation  of  the 
History  of  Bede,  he  is  stated  to  have  been  born  "  on  Sun- 
derland of  the  same  monastery;*'  which  Dr.  Lingard 
understands  to  mean  on  the  land  sundered  or  cut  off 
from  the  monastery  by  the  river  W  ear ;  but  which  others 
understand  to  mean  no  more  than  on  land  sundered,  or  set 
apart  from  the  royal  domains,  for  the  use  of  the  monks. 

We  think  this  question  may,  in  some  degree,  be  deter- 
mined by  resorting  to  another  source  of  evidence.  Bede 
informs  us  that  he  was  bom  **  in  territorio  ejusdem  monas- 
terii,*'  which  Alfred  translates  as  above,  and  which,  as 
Dr.  Lingard  observes,  is  applicable  (per  se)  to  any  one  of 
the  Folciands.  Both  Dr.  L.  and  Mr.  Stephenson  agree 
that  the  land  on  which  Bede  was  bom  belonged,  at  the 
time  of  his  birth,  to  the  monks.  If  so,  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  bom  neither  on  the  Jarrow  nor  Sunderland  property. 
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but  on  the  fish,  or  Wearmouth  allotment,  north  of  the 
river  which  was  conveyed  to  them  by  Egfrid  in  672 ;  for 
they  were  in  possession  of  no  other.  The  Jarrow  property, 
which  was  the  next  acquisition,  was  granted  m  682,  when 
Bede  had  been  two  years  at  school. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
precise  place  of  his  birth.  We  cannot  overlook  the  conjec- 
ture which  is  oflFered  by  Dr.  Wilcock  in  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Abbots  of  Wearmouth  ;*'  namely,  that  whereas  some  emi- 
nences about  a  mile  distance  from  Gibside,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Derwent,  bear  his  name,  being  called  **  Bede's 
hills,*'  the  place  of  his  nativity  may  have  been  in  that 
neighbourhood  ;*'^  and  although  we  cannot  subscribe  to  this 
conjecture,  yet  we  refer  with  great  pleasure  to  the  learned 
and  eloquent  Tract  published  so  long  ago  by  the  venerable 
author,  then  a  missionary  on  the  interesting  territories  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  afterwards  transferred  to  a  more 
active  and  laborious  field  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey, 
where  he  still  survives  to  survey  firom  the  Convent  heights 
of  Everton  **  Pumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Romw.*' 

But  scanty  and  unsatisfactory  as  are  the  materials  for 
the  elucidation  of  this  and  many  similar  points  in  the  life 
of  Bede,  it  may  still  be  possible  for  a  carenil  and  conscien- 
tious biographer  to  glean  many  interesting  fra^ents  of 
information.  The  quick  and  watchful  eye  of  Dr.  Lin- 
gard,  for  instance,  has  discovered  one  incident  in  the  life 
of  Bede  of  great  interest,  which,  we  believe,  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  every  other  writer.  Among  the  supple- 
mentary documents  published  by  Mr.  Stephenson  in  his 
invaluable  appendix  is  a  "  Life  of  the  Abbots  by  an 
anonymous  writer;"  who  informs  us  that  as  soon  as 
the  monastery  of  St.  Paurs  (Jarrow)  was  completed,  a 
colony  of  twenty-two  brothers,  of  whom  only  ten  had  re- 
ceived the  tonsure,  was  sent  to  take  possessioii  of  it.  and 
that  shortly  after,  all  of  this  party  who  were  qualified 
to  read  the  lessons  and  chant  the  antiphons  were  carried 
off  by  a  pestilence,  except  the  abbot  and  one  little  boy,  (uno 
puerulo)  so  that  they  were  compelled  to  discontinue  the 
chanting  of  the  canonical  hours,  with  the  exception  of  ves* 
pers  and  matins.  They  continued  this  for  a  week ;  but 
the  afflicted  abbot,   finding  additional  affliction  in  the 

«  The  Lives  of  the  Abbots  of  Wearmouth,  translated  fix>m  Yea. 
Bede,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Wilcock,  1818. 
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tnutilation  of  the  services,  resolved  that  the  whole  6f  the 
office  should  be  duly  performed,  and,  with  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  all  that  remained,  he  and  the  boy  alluded  to 
(per  se  et  quem  prsedixi  puerum)  contrived  (non  parvo  cum 
labore)  to  chant  it  in  full  till  the  choir  was  better  supplied. 
The  author  adds,  **  This  boy,  having  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  the  priesthood,  is  still  an  inmate  of  the  same  monastery, 
and  is  ever  eloquent  both  in  writing  and  discourse  in  praise 
of  his  abbot.  This  little  boy  I  conceive  to  have  been  Bede 
himself,^*  says  Dr.  Lingard.  We  think  it  cannot  be 
doubted.  No  wonder  Bede  was  ordained  deacon  at  nine- 
teen, when  he  could  lead  one  side  of  the  choir  at  thirteen ! 
Notwithstanding  the  sadness  of  the  topic,  there  is  in  the 
original  an  arch  and  pointed  personality,  which  shows  that 
the  author  was  aware  that  in  writing  this  passage  he  was 
putting  the  modesty  of  Ven.  Bede  to  the  blush.  Bede  is 
supposed  to  have  had  this  passage  under  his  eye  when  he 
wrote  his  Lives  of  the  Abbots,  but  he  takes  no  notice  of 
it,  but  merely  records  the  affliction  of  the  abbot  Bennet 
Biscop,  on  finding  on  his  return  from  Rome  that  so  many 
of  his  brethren  (catervam  non  paucam)  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  pestilence.'^ 

We  mention  this  but  as  a  sample  of  what  may  be  done 
by  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  critic.  The  time  has 
come  when,  if  ever,  the  memory  of  our  great  countryman 
should  receive  all  the  justice  which  the  fragmentary  records 
of  his  age  will  permit.  Few  of  the  available  materials  are 
now  unknown.  It  only  remains  to  collate,  contract,  and 
criticize.  Let  us  hope  that  the  example  of  activity  which 
is  set  upon  the  continent — the  revived  labours  of  the  Bol- 
landists,  the  Benedictines,  the  Oratorian  continuators  of 
Baronius — will  not  be  lost  upon  the  countrymen  of  Bede ; 


*  We  are  inclined  to  question  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  editors 
that  Yen.  Bede  had  this  anonymous  composition  before  him  when 
he  wrote  his  "  Lives  of  the  Abbots."  The  words  of  the  anonymous 
writer  are  : — "  Excepto  ipso  abbate  et  uno  puerulo,  qui  nunc  usque 
in  eodem  monasterio  presbjterii  gradum  tenens,  jure  actus  ejus 
laudabiies  cunctis  scire  volentibus  et  scripto  commendat  et  datu." 
Here  is  an  allusion  to  some  work  of  Bede's,  in  which  the  acts  of 
Wilfrid  are  eulogised,  and  we  know  of  none  to  sustain  the  allusion 
but  his  own  '^  Lives  of  the  Abbots."  The  anonymous  writer  is 
also  much  more  circumstantial  in  many  respects  as  regards  the  life 
of  Wilfrid. 
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and  that  the  learned  leisure  and  rich  resources  of  our  uni- 
versities will  be  effectually  employed  in  the  illustration  of 
one  of  the  greatest  names  of  our  native  literature. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Oxford  Univei'sitf/ Commission.  Report  of  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  appoiuted  to  inquire  into  the  State,  Discipliney 
Studies,  and  Revenues  of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford, 
together  with  the  Evidence  and  an  Appendix.     1852. 

2.   The  Oxford  Reform  Bill.     1854. 

PERHAPS  there  is  no  department  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion concerning  which  the  majority  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  this  great  empire  are  more  in  the  dark  than  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Nor  is  this  strange ;  for,  while  the 
sister  University  of  Cambridge,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
distance  at  which  she  revolves  round  the  orb  of  Catholic 
truth,  '"'  has  imbibed — or  rather,  we  should  say,  has  tradi- 
tionally preserved  in  her  theory  and  her  practice — scarcely 
any  traces  or  shadows  of  the  ancient  faith  which  gave  birth 
to  the  noble  foundation  of  King's  College,  and  the  glorious 
pile  of  its  chapel,  which  make  the  name  of  Henry  VI. 
famous  to  the  present  hour ; — still  the  more  liberal  and  less 
exclusive  system  which  she  has  pursued  during  the  last 
three  centuries  has  served  to  open  her  gates  in  some  de- 
gree, though,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  always  with  the 
best  results,  to  the  Catholics  of  England  and  Ireland. 
But  Oxford  has  always  been  so  closely  allied  with  the 
ecclesiastical  system  of  a  hostile  establishment,  and  her 
policy  has  been  so  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  cause  of 
a  party  whose  antipathy  has  ever  been  most  deadly  against 

*  **  The  Protestant  Communions,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  respec- 
tively at  a  greater  and  a  less  distance  from  the  Catholic  Ghuroh» 
with  more  or  less  of  Catholic  dortrine  and  Catholic  principle  in 
them."  —  Rev.  Dr.  Newman's  Lectures  on  University  Edacation, 
Introd.  p  1 1. 
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us, — we  mean  the  Church  and  State  tories  of  the  old  school, 
whose  hatred  of  Popery  was  only  equalled  by  their  hatred 
of  Protestant  dissenters— that  to  the  great  mass  of  people 
she  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  teiira  incognita.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  **  Papist,^*  who  is  tolerated,  and  even  respected 
at  Cambridge,  comes  to  be  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
aversion  in  those  more  orthodox  regions  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Isis.  A  great  wit  of  the  present  age  is  reported  to 
have  explained  the  intense  dislike  which  the  High  Church 
party  evince  towards  us,  by  the  familiar  illustration  of  two 
men  crying  along  the  Strand,  "Come  buy  my  native  oys- 
ters,*' the  one  at  8d.,  the  other  at  7d.  a  dozen, — a  case 
in  which  he  thought  that  the  nearness  of  the  prices  of  the 
article  in  question  must  enhance  the  mutual  ill-will  of  their 
respective  vendors.  We  imagine  that  the  case  is  some- 
thing similar  between  ourselves  and  Oxford.  That  Uni- 
versity has  bound  up  her  lot  from  time  to  time  with  the 
cause  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Protestant  episcopate,  with 
the  Stuarts  on  the  throne  as  long  as  they  were  Protestant, 
and  afterwards,  when  they  were  Catholics  in^  exye  ;  she 
has  maintained  the  Tudor  teaching  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  stamped  the  doctrine  of  passive  resistance  with 
her  fullest  approbation ;  and  nearly  down  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  while  the  master  spirits  of  Cambridge  were 
advocating  the  cause  of  civil  freedom  and  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  the  Oxford  dons  showed  forth  the  true  spirit 
which  they  had  imbibed  from  the  good  old  days  "  when 
George  the  Third  was  king,'*  by  withdrawing  their  confi- 
dence from  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel,  expressly  because  he  re- 
luctantly conceded  the  emancipation  of  one-third  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  from  the  gaUing  and  insulting  yoke  of 
penal  laws  of  three  centuries'  duration. 

But  for  our  part  we  do  not  allude  to  the  past  in  a  harsh 
and  unforgiving  spirit.  We  are  willing  to  **  let  by-gones 
be  by-gones,"  and  to  hope  that,  with  more  enlightened 
legislation,  a  brighter  era  has  at  length  begun  to  dawn  on 
Oxford.  We  only  refer  to  past  events  in  order  to  account 
for  the  singular  ignorance  of  all  the  concerns  of  Oxford 
which  prevails  among  us,  and  our  consequent  indiflFerence 
to  its  present  fortunes. 

And  yet  we  think  that  it  should  hardly  be  so.  The  tra- 
ditions and  associations  of  Oxford  are  peculiarly  Catholic. 
The  colleges  were  not  merely  founded  by  Catholics,  but  were 
especially  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  in  their  character. 
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The  Reformation,  which  worked  such  havoc  over  this  fair 
island  of  the  saints,  and  levelled  the  parish  churches,  and 
altars,  and  chapels,  and  monasteries,  and  chantries  in  the 
dust,  left  Oxford  comparatively  untouched.  Though  from 
that  time  Catholic  devotions  were  doubtless  omitted,  and 
ecclesiastical  processions  were  dropped  in  practice,  yBt  in 
theory  they  still  remained  at  Oxford ;  and  now  it  is  known 
to  the  world  through  the  pages  of  her  Majesty's  Blue  Books, 
what  previously  was  a  secret  known  only  to  the  niembers 
of  the  respective  colleges  and  the  literati  of  the  Uuiversity, 
that  not  only  minute  directions  respecting  these  and  simi* 
lar  devotions  still  remain  written  in  the  statute  books  of 
several  colleges,  but  that  for  three  hundred  years  a  succes- 
sion of  educated  men  and  clergymen  has  been  accustomed 
to  take  a  solemn  oath,  under  heavy  anathemas  and  in  the 
name  of  God,  that  they  will  religiously  observe  these  cere- 
monies. Add  to  this  the  fact  that  together  with  the  rise  of 
a  new  school  of  theology  in  Oxford  during  the  last  twenty 
vears,  has  been  developed  a  Christian  reaction,  such  as 
England  has  not  witnessed  since  the  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  that  many  who  ten  years  since  were  the  orna- 
ment and  pride  of  that  university,  and  the  recognised 
leaders  of  religious  opinion  within  it,  are  now  earnest 
members  and  zealous  priests  of  that  Church,  on  the  spoils 
of  which  they  were  reared  as  Protestants  ;  and  we  have 
just  grounds  for  considering  that  our  Catholic  body  would 
not  fail  to  take  an  interest  in  a  somewhat  detailed  account 
of  its  internal  economy. 

But  thus  much  by  way  of  apolocy.  In  the  present  paj^s 
we  purpose  to  give  our  readers  a  slight,  thousrh  necessarily 
imperfect,  sketch  of  the  first  origin  of  the  University  sys- 
tem ;  to  show  them  what  was  its  condition  and  its  mode  of 
action  in  the  middle  ages;  and  having^ traced  the  progress 
of  the  University  from  the  Reformation  downwards,  to  give 
as  faithful  and  correct  an  account  of  the  present  condition 
of  Oxford  as  it  is  possible  to  glean  from  the  Report  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  and  our  present  knowledge  of 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  that  seat  of  learning. 

The  term  "  University**  in  the  technical  sense  in  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  use  it  now-a-days  is  by  no  means  of 
equal  antiquity  with  the  system  itself ;  the  earliest  docu- 
ment in  which  that  designation  is  applied  to  the  University 
of  Paris  being  a  Decretal  of  Pope  Innocent  HI.  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.     The  origin  of  all 
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those  seats  and  schools  of  learning  which  afterwards  be- 
came so  famous  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  literature,  is  to 
be  sought  for,  not  in  some  one  authoritative  act  of  the 
founder  calling  them  severally  into  being,  and  creating  an 
University  where  there  was  none  before  ;  but  in  the  volun- 
tary aggregation  of  a  certain  number  of  youths  as  hearers 
and  disciples  of  some  one  or  two  learned  men,  who  had 
fixed  themselves  down  in  a  favourable  spot  (generally  ia 
one  of  the  larger  cities),  and  had  so  attracted  around  them 
a  crowd  of  waling  and  eager  disciples.  Thus  the  earliest 
documents  which  bear  upon  the  history  of  the  University 
of  Bologna  show  that  in  its  beginning  it  was  a  mere  cor- 
poration of  students,  who  had  repaired  together  from  dis- 
tant lands,  and  had  associated  themselves  together,  in  order 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  of  a  few  celebrated 
teachers  of  civiHaw,  The  most  ancient  papers  belonging 
to  it  are  compacts  entered  into  by  the  students  themselves 
for  mutual  support  and  assistance  ;  and  the  privileges  and 
immunities  granted  to  them  by  popes  and  emperors  are  of 
a  subsequent  date.  The  University  of  Paris,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  its  first  days,  was  a  corporation  rather  of  graduates 
than  of  scholars  ;  and  it  grew  up,  so  to  speak,  under  the 
very  shadow  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre-Dame.  It  is  well 
known  that  to  almost  every  cathedral  and  larger  monastery 
there  was  always  attached  a  school,  where  all  youths  who 
looked  forward  to  the  priesthood  as  their  solemn  vocation, 
and  also  such  laymen  as  could  afford  the  cost  of  a  learned 
education,  and  who  desired  to  improve  themselves,  were 
instructed  in  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium.  The  poorer 
and  smaller  establishments,  as  we  learn  frorii  the  letters  of 
Abelard,  were  in  the  habit  of  entrusting  this  work  to  one 
of  their  number,  who  bore  the  title  of  '*  Scholasticus ;'' 
while  the  wealthier  employed  a  paid  preceptor  under  the 
same  title  to  instruct  the  junior  pupils  in  grammar  and 
philosophy. 

In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  concourse  of 
students  at  Paris  was  so  great,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
divide  themselves  into  two  sections,  one  of  which  followed 
theology,  and  the  other  secular  learning.  The  chief  pre- 
ceptor was  called  the  rector ;  and  all  who  had  studied  under 
him  for  a  definite  period  were  entitled  to  be  raised  to  the 
grade  of  assistant  teachers,  first  under  the  title  of  maqister 
and  baccalaureus  (master  and  bachelor),  and  finally,  to  the 
rank  of  an  independent  "  doctor.'*    As  soon  as  these  three 
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^ades  were  fairly  developed,  those  who  bore  the  above 
titles  combined  together  under  a  rector  chosen  by  them- 
selves. Thus  did  the  University  system  gradually  expand 
itself  at  Paris.  The  Collegiate  element  was  distinct,  and 
of  a  somewhat  later  date.  In  consequence  of  the  celeb- 
rity of  the  University,  and  the  ability  of  its  preceptors,  the 
advantages  of  a  residence  there  became  more  palpable  to 
the  Community  at  large.  Hence  at  an  early  period  of  the 
University's  existence,  colleges  were  founded  within  the 
limits  of  the  University  by  private  families  or  religious 
orders.  Originally  they  were  intended  exclusively  for  poor 
scholars,  who  were  to  live  in  them  subject  to  certain  rules 
of  discipline ;  and  by  degrees,  as  more  able  teachers  were 
employed  to  superintend  the  youths  who  resided  in  the 
various  colleges,  those  students  who  did  not  reside  within 
their  walls  came  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions ;  so  that  in 
the  fifteenth  century  the  colleges  had  absorbed  the  exis- 
tence of  the  University  in  their  own.  ^ 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  its  early  history,  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  observe  that  the  University  of  Paris 
is  the  type  upon  which  that  of  Oxford  was  founded  and 
moulded.  In  Oxford  we  have  the  same  spontaneous 
flocking  of  students  to  famous  professors,  the  same  volun- 
tary combination  of  professors  into  a  learned  corporation. 
We  have  also  the  same  grades  or  degrees,  though  follow- 
ing in  a  slightly  different  order ;  the  same  aftergrowth  of 
the  collegiate  element  upon  the  ancient  system,  and  finally 
the  same  absorption  of  the  latter  in  the  former. 

Wo  extract  the  following  statement  from  the  Report 
itself,  pp.  7,  8. 

•*  The  University  (of  Oxford),  like  all  the  older  Universities  of 
Western  Europe,  appears  to  have  been  at  first  an  association  of 
teachers,  united  only  by  mutual  interest.  Every  association  requires 
a  legislative  body  and  executive  officers  ;  but  in  all  voluntary  asso- 
ciations these  essential  elements  exist,  originally  at  least,  in  their 
simplest  form.  The  houses  in  which  the  students  lived,  under  % 
master  in  arts,  or  doctor  in  one  of  the  faculties,  who  was  their  tutor, 
were  called  Aulas  or  Halls.  Their  code  of  discipline  and  their  sys* 
tem  of  study  was  that  of  the  University.  It  is  said,  and  it  seems 
probable,  that  the  legislature  of  the  University  in  early  times  coii* 
sisted  of  one  house  only,  in  which  all  the  masters  or  teaoliers  had 
a  seat,  called  the  Congregation.  Being  engaged  in  the  daily  ba8i« 
ness  of  the  schools,  the  masters  were  always  at  hand,  and  could  bo 
convened  at  any  moment  except  in  the  holidays In  the  course 
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of  time  it  would  seem  that  an  increasing  body  of  persoxM  arose  who 
sought  the  license  to  teach  as  an  honour  rather  than  as  a  profession ; 
of  these,  manj  continued  to  live  in  the  place,  and  retained  an  inter- 
est in  the  Universitj.  It  is  probable  that  from  this  cause,  and  with 
a  view  of  leaving  to  the  actual  Teachers  the  management  of  those 
matters  which  peculiarly  belonged  to  them,  the  expedient  waa 
adopted  of  forming  a  second  House  with  legislative  powers,  to  be 
composed  of  all  who  had  attained  a  certain  academical  rank,  whe- 
ther thej  were  or  were  not  Teachers.  This  body,  which  was  called 
the  'great  Congregation,'  met  only  at  intervals,  and  also  bore 
the  name  of  *  Convocation,'  as  requiring  a  *  regular  summons  by 
bedells.  The  House  of  Convocation  naturally  became  the  more 
important  of  the  two,  as  comprehending  both  the  Members  of  Con- 
gregation amd  the  ever-increasing  number  of  those  who  were  not 
actual  Teachers,  and  also  as  determining  the  questions  which  were 
of  interest  to  the  whole  academical  community." 

^  The  chief  ruler  of  the  scholars  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sity bore  the  name,  first  of  Rector,  and  afterwards  of  Chan- 
cellor. This  officer  was  elected  by  the  Masters,  and  was 
generally  an  ecclesiastic ;  and  he  was  assisted  by  two  other 
delegates  of  the  Masters,  named  proctors,  one  for  each  of 
"  the  two  nations,'^ — in  reference  to  the  great  divisions  of 
England  north  and  south  of  the  Trent. 

Such  was,  some  five  or  six  centuries  ago,  the  primitive 
legislature  of  the  literary  republic  of  Oxford.  But  the 
'  House  of  Convocation,  having  absorbed  the  earlier  and 
smaller  body  into  itself,  continued  down  to  a  comparatively 
late  period  of  history  to  exercise  the  supreme  legislative 
power  in  the  University  ;  and  energy,  and  not  stagnation 
Doing  the  order  of  the  day,  so  widely  was  the  fame  of  Ox- 
ford spread  in  those  ''  dark"'  days,  that  we  read  of  a  time 
when,  according  to  the  annals  of  Anthony  a  Wood,  in 
the  reigu  of  Edward  I.  there  were  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred Inns  or  Hostels  in  Oxford.  But  about  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  in  the  confusion  which  ensued  upon  the 
violent  change  of  the  existing  system,  this  body,  which,  at 
all  events,  was  popular  in  its  constitution,  and  admitted 
some  freedom  of  thought  and  debate,  was  superseded  by 
one  of  the  most  unhappy  and  imbecile  oligarchies  that  have 
ever  swayed  the  destinies  of  a  learned  and  important  aca- 
demic body.  "  The  heads  of  Houses,''  says  the  Report, 
(p.  8.)  **  had  as  such  no  statutable  power  in  the  University, 
before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.''  The  colle- 
giate system  having  absorbed  the  University,  the  influence 
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thus  acquired  by  the  heads  of  these  colleges  as  a  body  could 
not  fail  of  making  itself  felt,  and  naturally  brought  about 
the  present  state  of  things.  In  1569,  Dudley,  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, who  was  at  that  time  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, imposed  upon  it  a  statute,  enjoining  that  all 
measures  relating  to  the  University  should  be  previously 
discussed  before  they  were  submitted  to  Convocation,  not 
as  hitherto  by  Convocation  itself,  but  in  a  meeting  composed 
of  the  vice-Chancellor,  the  Heads  of  Houses,  and  the  two 
Proctors.  In  1631,  this  body  was  formally  recognized,  and 
received  the  name  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board.  '*  By  this  or- 
dinance,'^ (says  the  Report,)  "  which  in  1636  was  inserted 
into  the  Laudian  Code,  the  Board  was  invested  with  the 
rights  and  entrusted  with  the  duties  which  have  ever  since 
belonged  to  it.*'  They  are  empowered  to  **  deliberate,  as 
occasions  may  arise,  on  the  defence  of  the  privileges  and 
franchises  of  the  University,  and  to  advise,  inquire,  and 
take  counsel  for  the  observance  of  its  statutes  and  customs. 
Also  if  they,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  think  any  propo- 
sition necessary  for  the  good  government,  academical  pro- 
ficiency, repute,  or  common  weal  and  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity, they  are  empowered  to  discuss  it,''  in  order  that  it 
niay,  after  such  deliberation,  be  laid  before  the  two  assem- 
blies of  Masters  of  Arts,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 
And  in  another  Statute  it  is  decreed,  that  this  Hebdomadal 
Board  shall  draw  up  all  new  measures  before  they  are  sub* 
mitted  to  Convocation. 

These  two  Statutes  give  to  the  Hebdomadal  Board  the 
sole  initiative  power  in  the  legislation  of  the  University, 
and  the  chief  share  in  its  administration.  "  By  this  change 
the  Constitution  of  the  University  of  Oxford,"  says  the 
Report,  "is  essentially  distinguished,  not  only  from  its 
own  ancient  form,  and  from  the  Constitution  of  all  Scottish 
and  Foreign  Universities,  but  also  from  that  of  the  sister 
University  of  Cambridge." 

The  consequences  of  this  change  have  been  very  disas- 
trous to  Oxford.  It  vested  the  whole  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive functions  of  the  University  in  a  narrow  oligarchy  of 
some  five-and-twenty  persons,  generally  of  no  veiy  high 
order  of  ability,  and  of  that  age  of  life  at  which  men  usujuly 
become  careless  and  indifierent  to  progress  and  reform, 
and  steady  conservators  of  all  existing  abuses.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  Doctors  have  since  ceased  to  teach ;  the  name  of 
Regent  has  become  a  mere  title.     The  College  Tutors,  on 
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whom  the  instruction  of  the  University  now  mainly  depends, 
have  no  place  in  this  oligarchic  body.  *'  The  present 
House  of  Congregation  meets  only  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing measures  which  it  cannot  discuss,  of  conferring  degrees 
to  which  candidates  are  already  entitled,  and  of  granting 
dispensations  which  are  never  refused/'  Even  Convoca- 
tion itself  has  no  power  of  amending  what  is  laid  before  it 
by  the  oligarchs ;  it  can  only  accept  or  reject  it  without 
amendment. 

Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  at  finding,  since  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  men,  both  within  and  without  the 
University,  has  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  that  the  com- 
plaints against  the  Hebdomadal  Board  are  loud,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  general,  and  the  evidence  against  it,  which 
has  been  laid  before  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  most 
copious,  explicit,  and  conclusive.  But  for  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  feeling  which  actually  prevails  in  the  Univer- 
sity against  the  present  constitution  and  powers  of  the 
Board,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  body  of  evidence 
appended  to  the  Report,  from  which,  however,  we  will  ex- 
tract the  following  remarks  of  Professor  Vaughan,  in  which 
the  subject  is  briefly  and  temperately  discussed.    He  says: 

''  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  and  efficiency  of  this  part  of  our 
present  Constitution,  it  is  not  a  fundamental  and  aboriginal  system. 
And  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  somewhat  more  exclusive  in  its 
character  than  can  bo  necessary  or  beneficial.  The  Heads  of  Col- 
leges are  elected  by  their  respective  societies,  and  owe  their  promo- 
tion to  the  confidence  which  these  bodies  repose  in  them.  This 
confidence  may  arise  from  a  sense  of  past  services,  or  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  qualities  adapted  to  manage  the  details  of  finance, 
property,  and  discipline  ;  or  from  social  merits  calculated  to  govern 
and  harmonize  the  society.  But  the  Heads  of  Houses  do  not  neces- 
sarily, or  even  very  generally,  follow  literary  and  scientific  pursuits. 
Nor  are  they  directly  and  closely  connected  with  the  instruction  of 
the  place.  They  simply  appoint  the  Tutors,  and  preside  with  more 
or  less  activity  at  the  terminal  ex  iminations  in  College.  They  live 
generally  with  their  families,  and  do  not  immediately  imbibe  the 
spirit  or  learn  the  wishes  of  those  who  more  directly  carry  forward 
the  instruction.  They  constitute  a  most  valuable  element  for  legis- 
lation as  well  as  administration  ;  but  I  think  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous, if,  in  addition  to  this,  other  influences  were  admitted  to 
give  their  aid  in  suggesting  and  framing  the  laws  of  the  Univer- 
sity." 

Once  a  week  this  Board  has  met  since  the  days  of 
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Charles  I.  and  of  Laud ;  and  truly  we  may  say  that  such 
a  century-and-a-half  of  intellectual  stagnation,  as  was  seen 
in  Oxford  from  those  days  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  is  almost  without  a  parallel.    And  yet 
the  legislation  of  Laud  was  not  without  its  merits.     For  a 
century  before  his  own  time,  the  University  had  been  rent 
asunder  by  the  opposing  parties  of  Calvinistic  Puritans, 
and  of  the  High  Church  faction,  of  whom  we  may  take 
Laud  himself  as  the  most  perfect  type.     From  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  intellect  had  thrown  oflf  the  pleasant  yoke 
of  religion,  and,  having  freed  itself  from  the  authority  of  an 
infallible  guide,  in  the  person    of  the    ancient  Catholic 
Church,  had  reaped  the  bitter  fruit  of  strife  and  conten- 
tions.    It  had  sown  to  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm ;  it  was 
weary  of  the  course  which  it  had  so  fruitlessly  pursued, 
and  sunk   into  religious  and  intellectual  apathy.      But 
Laud,  instead  of  seeking  to  renew  the  ancient  ties  which 
had  bound  his  University  to  the  Papacy,  strove  to  infuse 
new  blood  into  the  ancient  system  by  propounding  the 
code  of  statutes,  which  has  borne  his  name.     The  Laudian 
Code  was  confirmed  by  royal  license ;  in  it  he  restored 
some  few  ancient  practices,  such  as  Public  Lectures,  Dis- 
putations, and  Examinations;  two,  at  least,  of  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  had  been  followed  with  success.     The 
course  of  study  which  he  prescribed  is  even  more  compre- 
hensive than  any  which  the  University  has  ever  attempted 
to  enforce  on  students  in  general,  as  a  condition  for  ob- 
taining a  degree  ;  and  it  extended  over  seven  years,  a  pe- 
riod just  double,  we  believe,  to  its  average  length  under 
the  present  system.*-^      The  lectures  were  delivered  by 

*  The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  seven  jeara'  coarse  pre- 
scribed by  the  Laudian  Code.     The  Student  in  the  first  year  was  to 
attend  Lectures  on  Grammar.     The  Lecturer  was  to  expound  its 
rules  from  Priscian,  Linacre,  or  some  other  approved  writer,  or  to 
explain  critically  some  passage  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  author.    The 
Student  was  also  to  attend  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  founded  on  the 
^  works  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Hermogenes,  or  Quintillian.    The  Ethicfl, 
*  Politics,  and  Economics  of  Aristotle,  and  Logic,  were  to  be  the 
subjects  of  the  second  year.     Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  Geometry, 
and  the  Greek  Language,  under  the  Professor  of  Greek,  of  the  third 
and  fourtli.     The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  which  then,  as  now, 
could  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  was  only  a  sU^  in 
the  academical  course,  not  as  now  its  termination. 
Three  more  years  were  to  be  deyoted  to  the  study,  of  Geometrj, 
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University  Professors,  not  by  College  Tutors;  and  not  to 
undergraduates  only,  but  to  B.  A.  s  and  M.  A.'s  also,  if 
they  wished  to  proceed  to  a  Doctor's  degree ;  and  all  resi- 
dent M.  A/s  of  a  certain  standing  were  obliged  by  the 
same  Code  to  enter  upon  one  of  the  "  lines"  or  faculties  of 
Theology,  Law,  or  Medicine.  As  to  the  Disputations, 
each  student  was  required  to  "  oppose*'  once,  and  to  *]j;e- 
spond"  once  in  the  Public  Schools ;  but  the  Disputations 
have  passed  away,  and  the  very  phraseology  of  their  system 
is  now  unintelligible.  Public  Examinations  had  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  they  became  at  once  a 
dead  letter.  They  were  revived  by  Laud,  who  seems  to  have 
looked  forward  to  them  with  great  hope  as  the  means  of 
regenerating  Oxford.  *'  Suffer  not,*'  (he  writes  in  1640,) 
**  that  exercise  which  will  bring  so  much  present  honour 
to  the  University,  and  so  much  future  benefit  to  the 
Church,. either  to  fail  or  to  be  abused  by  any  collusion. ''^^ 
Nor  would  this  seem  to  be  merely  the  partial  estimate 
formed  of  his  own  work  by  the  author  himself.  Anthony 
a  Wood  calls  it  a  **  happy  innovation,"  and  a  great  and 
beneficial  measure."!  Its  introduction  gave  a  fresh  impe- 
tus to  study,  and  is  said  to  have  caused  so  great  apprehen- 
sion among  the  idler  class  of  students,  that  one  of  them 
committed  suicide  the  day  before  he  was  to  undergo  exa- 
mination. What  the  nature  of  the  Public  Examination 
was  somewhat  more  than  two  centuries  ago  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  following  passage,  which  we  prefer  to  extract 
from  the  Report,  rather  than  to  give  the  substance  in  our 
own  words : — 

"  The  Public  Examination  instituted  in  1636  was  as  follows.  For 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  it  consisted  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
Student's  proficiency  in  those  Arts  and  Sciences  in  which  he  had 
been  bound  previously  to  hear  Lectures,  namely,  Grammar,  Bhe- 

Astronomy,  Metaphysics,  Natural  Philosophj,  Ancient  History, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  order  to  attain  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
Here  the  general  education  of  the  University  ended.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  received  their  professional  education  at  the  University, 
remained  there  several  additional  years  studying  in  the  Faculties 
of  Theology,  Law,  or  Medicine.— (Stat.  Univ.  Tit.  iv.  Sec.  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  12 ) 

•  Laud's  Chancellorship,  p.  211.     Edited  by  Wharton. 

\  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  417,  Anno.  1638. 
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toric,  Logic,  Moral  Philosophj,  Geometry,  and  Greek.*  To  these 
ancient  subjects  Philology  was  to  be  added;  and  particular  stress 
was  laid  on  the  familiar  use  of  the  Latin  tongue.  There  was  no 
provision  for  ascertaining  whether  Candidates  for  the  two  first  De- 
grees were  acquainted  with  the  Rudiments  of  Religion.  Divinitj 
was  reserved  for  those  who  professedly  entered  themselves  in  the 
Theological  Faculty. 

4S  For  a  Mastcr*s  Degree  there  was  also  an  Examination  like  that 
for  the  Bachelor's  Degree,  but  extending  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
in  which  the  candidate  was  bound  to  hear  Lectures  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  Degrees,  namely,  Astronomy,  Geometry,  Meta- 
physics, History,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Natural  Philosophy.!  At  this 
point  the  Examinations  ceased.  The  candidates  for  the  higher 
Degrees  were  required  only  to  attend  certain  lectures,  to  perform 
certain  exercises,  and  to  read  a  certain  number  of  lectures. ..•••As 
regards  the  subjects  of  these  Examinations  no  great  improvement 
was  made  on  the  preceding  state  of  things.  They  are  much  the  same 
as  those  specified  in  the  Statutes  of  King  Edward  VI.  The  Laudiaa 
Statutes  require,  indeed,  the  addition  of  Philology  to  •  the  narrow 
learning  of  a  former  age.*  J  But  the  narrow  learning  was  still 
retained,  and  the  Students  of  Oxford  were  made  to  study  Natural 
Philosophy  in  an  age  subsequent  to  that  of  Copernicus  and  Bacon, 
from  'the  Physics  of  Aristotle  or  his  books  concerning  the  Heavens 
and  the  World,  or  concerning  Meteoric  Phenomena,  or  his  Parva 
Naturalia,  or  the  books  concerning  the  Soul,  and  also  those  con> 
cerning  Generation  and  Corruption.*§  All  disputants  were  bound 
to  defend  the  ancient  writers  on  Grammar  '  with  all  their  power/ 
and  in  Rhetoric,  Politics,  and  Moral  Philosophy,  to  maiutam  *  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetics.'  The  authority  of  Aristotle  was 
to  be  paramount ;  and  all  modern  writers  were  '  utterly  re« 
jected.' "  II 

We  should  be  tempted  here  to  make  a  remark  on  the 
absurdity  of  a  portion  of  the  above  outline,  had  not 
the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  saved  us 
the  trouble.  The  Ljaudian  system,  doubtless, — as  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  in  their  plenitude  of  wisdom  remarked 
so  lately  as  in  1850, — was  *'a  system  of  study  admira- 
bly arranged,  at  a  time  when  not  only  the  nature  and  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind  were  exactly  what  they  are  still, 
and  must  of  course  remain,*'  though  we  cannot  admit  of 


*  Stat.  Univ.  Tit.  ix.  Sec.  2.  1 1. 
t  Stat  Univ.  Tit.  ix.  Sec.  2,  §  1. 
X  Stat.  Univ.,  Tit  ix.  Sec.  2,  §  1. 
I  Tit  vi.  Sec.  2,  §  9. 
Tit  ix.  Sec.  2,  §  1, 
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the  Laudian  era,  that  it  was  an  age  in  which  '^  the  princi- 
ples of  sound  and  enlarged  culture  were  far  from  being 
imperfectly  understood.  *' We  presume/'  remark  the 
Commissioners  with  much  appropriateness  and  with  no  little 
sarcasm  ;—**  we  presume  that  the  Hebdomadal  Board  did 
not  extend  its  approbation  to  the  enactments  quoted  above 
as  to  the  text-books  and  authorities  which  were  to  be  para- 
mount in  the  Schools/'  We  cannot  help  also  remarking 
with  some  surprise  that  even  the  "  Rudiments  of  Religion" 
were  not  required  from,  and  therefore,  we  presume,  were 
not  taught  to,  students  under  the  degree  of  M.  A.  If  such 
was  really  the  state  of  things  in  Oxford  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  if  a  student,  after  obtaining  his  M.  A.  degree, 
had  to  commence  the  A  B  C  of  religion,  no  wonder  that 
(as  we  learn  from  p,  57  of  the  Report)  the  theological  course 
lasted  seven  years.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  this 
supposition,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  or  divine  what 
possible  system  of  theology  the  Anglican  divines  had 
to  teach  that  could  occupy  so  long  a  period.  The  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  as  is  well  known,  are  the  sole  test  and 
standard  of  orthodoxy  at  Oxford,  and  they  form  the  sole 
body  of  dogmatic  religion  that  is  enjoined  by  the  Laudian 
code  to  be  taught  in  its  schools ;  and  we  can  hardly  conceive 
how  any  Professor,  however  deeply  learned  in  their  lore, 
could  spread  a  series  of  lectures  upon  them  over  so  long  a 
period  as  seven  years.  This  verily  would  be  nugari  de 
land  caprind. 

But  after  all,  though  the  Laudian  code  has  remained. 
Laud's  system  was  a  failure,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
facts  of  history,  no  common  one.  It  awarded  no  honours; 
and  man  in  general,  unless  aided  by  grace,  and  Protestants 
in  particular,  will  not  labour  for  the  sake  of  so  unprofitable 
a  thing  as  self-culture  and  self-improvement.  They  will 
not  make  an  investment,  which  will  bring  them  no  return. 
Glory  and  honour  are  the  ruling  motives  at  Oxford  ;  as 
the  Commissioners  admit  when  they  attribute  the  failure 
of  Laud  to  the  fact  that  he  awarded  no  honours  or  sub- 
stantial rewards,— a  failure  which  they  parallel  by  adduc- 
ing the  recent  failure  of  similar  attempts,  within  the  last 
few  years,  to  promote  the  studies  of  Theology  and  Mathe- 
matics at  Oxford  by  a  barren  examination,  without  hon- 
ours or  substantial  advantages. "^^ 

*  The  Report  observes  that  in  the  former  of  those  two  studies  the 
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*  Not  belnpT  supported,  then,  by  the  solid  rewards  of  Clas- 
sical Honours  and  Fellowships,  the  Laudian  system  fell 
into  abeyance  within  a  very  few  years,  and  so  it  continued 
down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  How  utterly  ridicu- 
lous a  farce  the  examinations  had  become  towards  the 
middle  and  close  of  the  last  century,  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  anecdotes,  as  related  by  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  that  Oxford  sent  forth  in  that  benighted 
era. 

«  Mr.  John  Scott  (afterwards  Lord  Eldon)  took  his  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Hilary  Term,  on  the  20th  February,  1770.  *  An  exa- 
mination for  a  Degree  at  Oxford,'  he  used,  to  say,  '  was  a  farce  ia 
my  time.  I  was  examined  in  Hebrew  and  in  History.'  '  What  is 
the  Hebrew  for  the  place  of  a  skull  V  I  replied,  *  Golgotha.'  *  Who 
founded  University  College  V  I  stated  (though,  by  the  way,  the 
point  is  sometimes  doubted)  '  that  King  Alfred  founded  it.'  '  ^^'T 
well.  Sir,'  said  the  Examiner,  *  you  are  competent  for  your  Degree.* 
— Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  by  Horace  Twiss,  vol.  i.  p.  57. 

*' '  Every  Candidate  is  obliged  to  bo  examined  in  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences  by  three  Masters  of  Arts,  of  his  own  choice.  The 
examination  is  to  be  h olden  in  one  of  the  public  schools,  and  to  con- 
tinue from  nine  o'clock  till  eleven.  The  Masters  take  a  most 
solemn  oath  that  they  will  examine  properly  and  impartially. 
Dreadful  as  all  this  appears,  there  is  alwajs  found  to  be  more  of 
appearance  in  it  than  reality,  for  the  greatest  dunce  usually  gets 
his  testimonium  signed  with  as  much  ease  and  credit  as  the  finest 
genius.  The  manner  of  proceeding  is  as  follows  :  The  poor  young 
man  to  be  examined  in  the  sciences  often  knows  no  more  of  them 
than  his  bed-maker,  and  the  Masters  who  examine  are  sometimes 
equally  unacquainted  with  such  mysteries.  But  schemes,  as  they  are 
called,  or  little  books,  containing  forty  or  fifty  questions  in  each 
science,  are  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  from  one  to  another. 


attempt  to  encourage  the  study  of  Theology  for  its  own  sake  **  re- 
sulted in  the  annual  appointment  of  three  Examiners,  but  has  pro- 
duced little  more  than  three  Candidates  in  the  ten  years  which  hare 
passed  away  since  its  establishment.  Three  candidates  only  in  an 
University  which  is  *'  one  of  the  principal  avenues  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Established  Church,'*  (Report,  p.  3,)  which  educates  between 
1200  and  1300  students  within  its  walls,  and  whose  candidates  for 
Classical  Honours,  over  and  above  those  who  seek  a  mere  degree, 
average  some  180  a  year!  No  wonder  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
report  that  **  learned  Theologians  are  very  rare  in  the  University/* 
and  admits  that  *'  Theological  Studies  languish''  there. — (Report^ 
p.  71.) 
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The  Candidate  to  be  examined  employs  three  or  fdur  dajs  in  learn- 
ing  these  bj  heart,  and  the  Examiners,  haying  done  the  same  before 
him  when  thej  vere  examined,  know  what  questions  to  ask,  and  so 
all  goes  on  smoothlj.  When  the  candidate  has  displayed  his  uni- 
versal knowledge  of  the  sciences,  he  is  to  display  his  skill  in  Phi- 
lology. One  of  the  Masters,  therefore,  desires  him  to  construe  a 
passage  in  some  Greek  or  Latin  classic,  which  he  does  with  no  in- 
terruption, just  as  he  pleases,  and  as  well  as  be  can.  The  Statutes 
next  require  that  he  should  translate  familiar  English  phrases  into 
Latin.  And  now  is  the  time  when  the  Masters  show  their  wit  and 
jocularity.  Droll  questions  are  put  on  any  subject,  and  the  puzzled 
Candidate  furnishes  diversion  in  his  awkward  embarrassment.  I  have 
known  the  questions  on  this  occasion  to  consist  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
pedigree  of  a  race-horse.*  *' — Works  of  Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox,  vol.  i.  pp. 
377---380.  No.  77,  of  Essays*  Moral  and  Literary.  Svoi  London. 
1824* 

*'It  might  have  been  added  (observes  the  Report,  p.  59)  that  at 
this  time  the  Examiners  were  chosen  by  the  Candidate  himself  from 
among  his  friends,  and  that  he  was  expected  to  proyide  a  dinner 
for  them  after  the  Examination  was  o^r.*' 

From  this  state  of  intellectual  stagnation  and  debase- 
ment the  University  was  rescued,  strange  to  say,  by  one 
who  was  Head  of  a  House  and  a  Member  of  the  Hebdo- 
madal Board.  Oriel  College  has  for  many  years  been  the 
chief  home  of  original  thought,  and  for  the  boldness  of  the 
religious  opinions  of  its  members.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  its  late  Head,  Dr.  Eveleigh,  aided 
by  one  of  the  tutors,  Coplestone,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  procured  the  passing  of  a  Statute,  based  upon 
that  of  Laud,  enjoining  that  every  candidate  for  a  degree 
should  pass  a  public  Examination  in  Grammar,  Rhetoric, 
Logic,  Moral  philosophy,  and  the  elements  of  Mathematics 
and  Physics,  and  laymg  especial  stress  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classical  authors ;  to  which  was 

*  Yet,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Dr.  Johnson  thus 
expatiated  on  the  advantages  of  Oxford  for  learning : — **  There  is 
here,  Sir,"  said  he,  **  such  a  progressive  emulation.  The  Students 
are  so  anxious  to  appear  well  to  their  tutors  :  the  tutors  are 
anxious  to  have  their  pupils  appear  well  in  the  Colleges  ;  the 
Colleges  are  anxious  to  have  their  Students  appear  well  in  the 
University,  and  there  are  excellent  rules  of  discipline  in  every 
College.  That  the  rules  are  sometimes  ill  observed,  may  be  true; 
but  is  nothing  against  the  system.  The  members  of  a  University 
may,  for  a  season,  be  unmindful  of  tl)eir  duty.  I  am  arguing  for 
the  excellency  of  the  Institution/' — Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 
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added,  by  way  of  an  elegant  apendage,  "a  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  religion  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles." 
The  twelve  candidates  who  distinguished  themselves  most 
highly  in  the  Examination,  were  to  be  classed  by  them- 
selves in  order  of  merit :  thus  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Class  List,  which  is  now  divided  into  four 
several  classes,  according  to  the  relative  degrees  of  merit 
in  the  candidates,  and  to  which  Mathematical  Honours  in 
four  corresponding  classes  were  subsequently  joined  in 
1807.  In  1808  a  previous  Examination  was  prescribed, 
technically  termed  Responsions,  though  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  **  Little- Gp,^*  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  industry  and  proficiency  of  students  during  the 
.earlier  part  of  their  residence.  In  1850  a  further  improve- 
ment in  the  Examination  was  effected  by  the  addition  of 
two  more  schools,  the  one  of  Law  and  Modem  History, 
the  other  of  Natural  Science ;  and  the  honours  distributed 
in  these  four  "  schools'ihave  now  become,  in  the  words  of 
the  Report,  "  the  chief  instruments,  not  only  for  testing 
the  proficiency  of  the  students,  but  also  for  stimulating  and 
directing  the  studies  of  the  place." 

Subsidiary  to  these  are  the  stilltnore  substantial  rewards 
of  College  Fellowships.  A  lar^e  proportion  of  these  are 
open  to  some  amount  of  competition,  and  are  usually  given 
with  reference  to  the  class  which  the  candidates  have  obtain- 
ed in  the  Classical  Examination,  although  this  principle  is 
not  always  followed  ;  poverty,  character,  and  the  probabi- 
lity that  a  man  will  prove  a  useful  College  Tutor,  influenc- 
ing the  election  in  some  colleges ;  while  originality  of  intel- 
lect, irrespective  of  Classical  Honours,  or  gentlemanly  birth 
and"  connexions,  determine  the  choice  in  others.  A  further 
stimulus  to  classical  studies,  and  especially  to  that  of  Com- 
position, is  afforded  by  the  University  Prizes  given  annually 
by  the  Chancellor,  for  Latin  and  EngHsh  Essays,  and  in 
Latin  Verse  respectively.  These  prizes  are  open  to  public 
competition,  and  are  very  eagerly  contested.  It  is  singular 
to  observe  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  the  political,  literary,  and  religious  world  during 
the  last  seventy  years,  appear  in  the  list  of  University 
Prize  Men.  Lords  Eldon  and  Stowell,  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Carlisle,  George  Canning, 
Bishop  Phillpotts  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Justice  Cole- 
ridge*, Sir  D.  Sandford,  Professor  Wilson  of  Edinburgh, 
the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr.  Whately,  of  Dublin,  and  Dr. 
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Hampden,  of  Hereford,  are  names  which  intellectually 
would  do  honour  to  anv  University;  and  we  remark  that 
each  of  these  individuals  gained  one,  at  least,  of  the  Prizes 
given  by  the  Chancellor.  For  these  the  competition^  is 
great,  because  they  add  to  a  young  man's  name  a  prestige 
which  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  help  him  on  towards  a 
college  fellowship ;  while  the  Report  informs  us  that  the 
number  of  competitors  is  comparatively  small  for  the  three 
Theological  prizes  which  are  annually  bestowed.  So 
utterly,  indeed,  does  Anglican  Theology  languish  by  the 
side  of  classical  attainments,  in  that  University  which  is 
emphatically  pronounced  the  **main  avenue  '^  to  the  prefer- 
ments of  the  Anglican  Church,  that  in  some  years  two  prizes 
only  have  been  given  for  Theology,  because  either  the 
Essays  sent  in  were  not  of  sufficient  merit,  or  because  no 
competitors  at  all  appeared  to  contest  them. 

Such,  then,  is  Oxford  intellectually;  now  follows  the 
more  important  question  :  "  Wl\at  is  its  morality  ?'*  A 
prioriy  indeed,  considering  that  the  University  numbers 
some  1200  youths,  most  of  whom  are  from  eighteen  to 
twenty- two  years  of  age,  untrained  to  the  habitual  use  of  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  precluded  from 
the  chiefest  avenues  of  grace,  and,  at  the  same  time,  left 
pretty  much  to  follow  their  own  likings,  we  should  not 
expect  to  find  that  the  morality  of  Oxford  stands  at  a  high 
figure.  Nor  is  this  expectation  diminished  when  we  read 
in  the  Report  how  scanty  are  the  means  of  discipline  exer- 
cised by  the  conjoined  forces  of  the  University  and  the 
Colleges.  The  former,  in  respect  of  discipline,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  two  proctors,  who  are  magistrates  of  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Oxford  and  Berkshire  during  their 
year  of  office,  and  who,  by^  ancient  statute  enjoy  the  irres- 
ponsible right  of  entering  into  and  searching  every  house 
within  the  limits  of  the  University :  and  the  Commis- 
sioners complain  that  the  discipline  of  the  place  varies  very 
much  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  vigilance  or  laxity 
of  the  proctors  themselves,  (p.  20.)  The  University  statutes 
prescribe  that  every  Student  shall  sleep  within  the  gates 
of  his  College  or  Hall ;  but,  in  practice,  a  great  relaxation 
of  this  restriction  is  allowed.  So  great  is  the  demand  for 
accommodation  in  most  Colleges,  that  they  make  it 
a  practice  to  make  their  Undergraduates  of  three  years 
residence,  take  lodgings  in  the  town,  and  sometimes 
'*  freshmen/*  as  they  are  termed,  are  obliged  to  lodge  out 
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of  College  during  their  first  term  of  residence  until  rooms 
are  vacant.  And  though  the  University  and  College 
statutes  contemplate  the  hour  of  9  P.M.,  when  the  curfew 
is  regularly  rung,  as  the  time  at  which  every  student  shall 
be  within  the  walls  of  his  College,  still,  according  to  the 
present  practice,  (while  no  Undergraduate  is  allowed  to  go 
out  of  College  after  that  hour,)  all  are  at  liberty  to  remam 
out  until  11,  or  in  some  Colleges  till  12  P.M.,  the  exact 
time  of  their  entrance  being  punctually  taken  down  by 
the  porter,  (who  receives  a  small  fee  for  so  doing,)  and 
reported  next  morning  to  the  authorities  of  the  College, 
who  demand  explanations  when  they  think  them  necessary. 
In  the  morning,  the  College  lectures  extending  from 
about  9  o'clocK  A.M.,  to  2  P.M.,  act  as  some  re- 
straint upon  the  Undergraduates  in  general ;  so  does 
also  the  dinner  in  hall,  at  four  or  five  o^clock,  a  frequent 
absence  from  which  would  be  in  every  College  a  ground  of 
enquiry.  With  this  exception,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Report,  (p.  21.) 

?  "The  whole  time,  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  midnight,  is 
every  day  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Uadergradaate  ;  and  he  often 
has  two  whole  days  in  the  week  unoccupied  by  College  duties 
beyond  attendance  once  in  the  day  at  Chapel.  Many  Students,  as 
we  have  seen,  live  in  the  town  in  lodgings  of  their  own  selection, 
to  which  they  may  return  as  late  as  they  please ;  and  they  may 
even  pass  the  night  away  from  their  lodgings,  with  little  risk  of 
detection." 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  word  upon  the  punishments 
with  which  the  above  restrictions  are  enforced.  We  will 
do  so  in  the  very  words  of  the  Report. 

''On  the  part  of  the  University  these  are  :  1.  Literary  impositions. 
2.  Fines.  3.  Confinement  to  the  walls  of  the  College.  4.  Rusti* 
cation.  5.  Expulsion.  The  two  first  of  these  are  usually  inflicted 
for  some  breach  of  discipline,  in  cases  which  imply  no  breach  of 
morality,  as,  for  instance,  appearing  without  the  academical  dress 
on  public  occasions  or  at  night,  or  for  infringing  the  Statute  de 
vehiculis ;  the  third  and  fourth  for  gambling,  or  being  fonndj  iq 
circumstances  implying  vice ;  the  fifth,  which  is  very  rare,  for 
agravated  cases  of  immorality,  and  for  such  breaches  of  faith  as 
would  endanger  a  system  of  discipline  which  is  necessarily  depen- 
dant on  the  integrity  and  honourable  conduct  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  University  in  dealing  with  their  superiors. 

*<  On  the  part  of  the  Colleges,  the  punishments  are  much  of  the 
same  kind :  the  first  and  second  being  used  for  trivial  offences  ; 
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the  third  and  fourth  for  the  same  class  of  offences  as  those  just 
indicated  in  the  case  of  the  University,  and  also  sometimes  for 
inveterate  idleness  ;  the  fifth  being  very  rare,  and  involving  expul- 
sion from  the  University,  as  well  as  from  the  College."— p.  21. 

The  remarks  of  the  Commissioners  upon  this  state  of 
things,  are  true,  and  sensible  enough : 

"  It  is  obvious,"  they  say,  "  that,  from  the  mode  of  life  engendered 
in  a  society  such  as  the  Collegiate  system  implies,  some  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  education  of  the  University  must  pro- 
ceed. The  Student  is  enabled  to  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of 
independence,  limited  though  it  be  by  such  restraints  as  are 
imposed  by  living  in  common  with  his  equals,  and  by  the  control, 
more  or  less  strict,  of  his  superiors.  Opportunities  are  afforded  for 
social  intercourse  of  a  more  intimate  and  genial  character  than 
would  be  found  in  a  system  of  solitary  study 

"  On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  especially  in 
comparing  the  present  Collegiate  system  with  other  modes  of 
supervision  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert,  that  these  advan- 
tages cannot  be  secured  without  counterbalancing  evils.  The 
amount  of  individual  freedom  which  we  have  described,  necessarily 
opens  great  facilities  for  idleness,  extravagance,  and  dissipation. 
The  easy  intercourse  of  College  life  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
lounging  and  indolent  habits,  and  from  these  the  transition  is 
sometimes  rapid  to  gambling  and  vice." — p.  22. 

And  again, — 

"  It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  when  we  compare  the  discipline,  the 
order,  and  the  morals  of  the  University  with  what  they  are  reported 
to  have  been  even  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  that  a  decided 
reform  has  taken  place.  The  venerable  Mr.  Philip  Duncan  says, 
*  I  have  resided  within  the  walls  of  New  College  for  above  sixty 
years,  and  have  had  great  satisfaction  in  witnessing  many  admira- 
ble improvements  in  discipline,  morals,  and  education  in  the 
University.'  In  the  account  of  Oxford,  given  by  Dr.  Vicesimus 
Knox,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  Proctors  are 
accused  of  attending  chiefly  to  '  vexatious  formalities,'  and  *  pass- 
ing unnoticed,'  or  but  slightly  correcting,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance, 'drunkenness  and  debauchery  ;'  the  Deans  of  Colleges  are 
said  '  seldom  to  choose  to  incur  the  odium  of  being  disciplinarians, 
and  of  inspecting,  with  any  peculiar  vigilance,  the  conduct  of  the 
juniors  ;'  of  being  •  often  very  attentive  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
young  men  who  are  to  succeed  to  Fellowships,  and  who  may  after- 
wards reward  the  negligence  of  the  Dean.* For  some  of  the 

gravest  charges  formerly  brought  against  both  the  authorities  and 
the  Students  of  the  University  there  appears  now  to  be  little  or  no 
ground/' 
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As  to  the  actual  state  of  morality  in  detail,  it  will  be 
necessary  again  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  Report,  and 
to  substantiate  its  statements  in  one  or  two  points.  The 
following  is  the  confession  of  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners with  respect  to  the  character  of  Oxford  Under- 
graduate life. 

'<  Of  existing  evils  the  most  obyious  are  sensual  yice«  gambling 
in  its  various  forms,  and  extravagant  expenditure. 

*'  Little  can  be  done  by  direct  enactments  to  restrain  the  two 
first  of  these  evils.  External  decency,  on  the  whole,  is  well  pre- 
served in  the  town  of  Oxford.  The  amount  of  temptation  to  the 
unwarj,  however,  is  such  as  might,  by  increased  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  Proctors,  be  still  considerably  reduced.  But  in  the 
villages  round  Oxford,  and  in  places  still  more  remote  from  the 
Proctors'  jurisdiction,  the  opportunities  to  vice  are  too  abundant. 
The  Metropolis  itself  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  ill-disposed  or 
weak  young  men,  who,  as  we  have  shown,  may  often  have  the 
whole  day  at  their  command. 

'*  Gambling  is  carried  on  in  the  University,  as  elsewhere,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  of  detection. 
When  discovered  it  is  always  severely  punished.  At  times,  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  it  has  reached  a  great  height.  It  is  usnally 
introduced  into  a  College  by  one  or  two  individuals,  who  bring  the 
practice  from  without.  A  fashion  thus  springs  up  in  the  circle 
of  their  immediate  acquaintance,  which,  indeed,  often  dies  out 
when  that  one  generation  of  Students  has  passed  away,  but  which 
is  very  fatal  in  the  meantime,  since,  from  the  nature  of  the  oase, 
it  cau  be  discovered  only  by  accident.  A  system  of  espionage 
would  be  wholly  uncongenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

**  The  habit  of  extravagant  expenditure  is  more  widely  extended 
than  either  of  the  evils  just  mentioned.  But  flagrant  instances  of 
misconduct  in  this  respect,  such  as  come  before  the  courts,  and 
raise  the  indignation  of  the  public,  are  less  frequent  than  formerly; 
and  a  large  number  of  Undergraduates  are  disposed  to  practise  as 
strict  an  economy  as  their  position  admits." 

Our  readers  will  forgive  us  for  inserting  here  a  long 
quotation  from  Mr.  Jelfs  evidence,  because,  after  reading 
very  carefully  through  the  whole  report  and  evidence,  we 
find  no  passage  which  goes  so  practically  and  fully  into  the 
question  of  morality  as  the  following  extract ;  and  it  would 
be  unfair  towards  our  readers  to  suppress  it. 

•'The  points  in  which  the  well-being  of  the  Undergradoatei 
requires  to  be  protected  by  a  stricter  discipline  than  at  present 
seem  to  be,  are  the  houses  of  ill-fame,  tandem-driving,  intoxicatioOi 
horse-racing,  steeple-chases,  &c. 
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"  With  regard  to  the  first,  the  evils  need  not  be  specified.  The 
first  prayer  of  every  Christia,a  parent  must  be  that  his  child  may  bo 
preserved  from  them  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  University  Owes 
it  to  herself  as  a  place  of  Christian  education,  and  those  whom  she 
receives  into  her  bosom  professedly  to  educate  as  Christians,  that 
those  entrusted  to  her  care  shall  be  protected  as  far  a^  her  utmost: 
power  extends.  It  is  true  that  the  utmost  strictness  or  watchful- 
ness of  discipline  cannot  alter  natures  or  stifie  passions  ;  that  those 
who  have  no  powers  of  'self-control,  or  are  habituated  to  vice,  will 
find  the  means  of  indulgence  somewhere  :  but  it  is  in  the  power  as 
it  is  surely  the  duty  of  the  Uriiversity  and  her  officers  to  diminish 
the  temptations  and  remove  the  opportunities  as  far  as  possible  ; 
especially  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  may  be  overcome  by  tempo- 
rary excitement  or  sudden  temptation,  which  might  by  God's 
blessing  pass  away,  if  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  it  were  out  of 
their  reach.  The  abodes,  or  the  agents  of  vice,  should  not  be 
tolerated  within  the  precincts  where  extraordinary  powers  are 
given  her  for  the  very  purpose  of  suppressing  them.  The  Com- 
missioners will  see  that  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  look  upon 
bad  houses  as  a  necessary  evil,  or  with  those  who  hold  that  purity 
is  increased  by  the  presence  of  temptation. 

*' Intoxication,   banished   from   civilized   society  in  the  larger 
world,  still  exists,  though  much  diminished,  yet  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  the  very  last  place  where  it  ought  to  be  tolerated.     It 
would,  of  course,  be  very  much  lessened  if  the  occasions  which 
experience  tells  us  lead  to  it  were  suppressed.     Supper  parties  in 
or  out  of  College,  public  dinners,  such  as  the  Eton,  the  Irish,  &c., 
at  which  more  or  less  of  intoxication  invariably  during  the  years  I 
knew  Oxford  took  place,  might  be  stopped.    And,  above  all,  care 
might  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  introduction  or  toleration  of 
clubs  for  cricket,  archery,  &c.,  to  which  a  dinner  is  attached  ; 
for,  however  regular  and  quiet  may  be  the  founders  of  such  a  club, 
and   however  moderate  their  expenses  at  first,  each  succeeding 
generation  of  members  departs  more  and  more  from  the  original 
intentions,   and  no  rules  can  prevent  their  doing  so.     The  *  Isis* 
Archery  Club  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this.     Its  original  foun- 
ders were  steady  students  of  Christ  Church  ;  the  expenses  of  each 
dinner  were  specially  limited  in  the  rules  to  a  moderate  sum  ; 
what  it  became  before  it  was  finally  put  down,  many  will  remem- 
ber with  regret.     There  were  formerly  three  clubs  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  two  of  them,  the  'Quintain*  and  the  '  Isis,'  were  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  Christ  Church  men,  and  were  put  down  by 
the  Christ  Church  authorities  about  seven  years  ago  ;  thfpted,  i«. 
the  'Bullingdon'  Cricket  Club,  still  exists,  and  unless  ae  Univer- 
much  changed  from  what  it  was  when  I  used  to  hearo  the  bane  of 
ceedings,  the  scenes  which  take  place,  and  the  sooportion  of  the 
sung  at  its  dinners,  held,  I  think,  once  a  week,  8  unfrequently  for 
disgrace  to  a  place  of  Christian  education.    N^enoej  p.  126. 
VOL.  XXXVI.— NO.  LXXII. 
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aud  supper  parties  eyils  merely  as  being  occasions  of  intoxication 
and  obscenity  to  men  already  depraved,  but  they  are  violations  of 
a  principle  which  to  my  mind  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view  by 
University  and  College  authorities,  viz.,  to  keep  the  atmosphere  as 
clear  as  possible  from  whatever  may  lead  astray  those  entering  on 
their  academical  life.  It  is  this  which,  in  my  opinion,  justifies  and 
even  calls  for  the  removal  of  a  man  whose  example  or  persuasion 
is  misleading  others  to  evil  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no 
more  powerful  instrument  of  evil  than  supper  parties,  &c.  Take 
the  case  of  a  young  man  coming  up  from  home  with  good  inten- 
tions of  living  regularly  and  working  hard,  looking  back  with 
regret  to  school  follies  and  idleness  (aud  I  firmly  believe  most  men 
do  come  up  with  such  feelings) ;  looking  to  the  University  as  a 
place  where  by  God's  grace  he  may  carry  out  the  solemn  promises 
of  making  progress  in  religious  and  useful  learning  and  training, 
with  which  he  gladdened  his  father's  heart  as  he  left  home  :  he  is 
invited  by  an  old  schoolfellow  to  meet  a  few  friends  at  supper  ;  he 
goes  in  ignorance  of  what  a  supper  party  really  is  ;  the  result  is, 
that  if  not  made  drunk  himself,  he  sees  others  drunk,  he  hears  con- 
versation and  songs  which  no  one  can  hear  without  pollution  ;  he 
forms  an  impression  of  University  life,  and  University  habits  verj 
different  from  what  he  expected,  and  unless  he  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  firmness,  he  becomes  entangled  in  the  vortex,  and  then  in 
his  turn  entangles  others.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Bullingdon 
Club  is  managed  now,  but  I  know  that  shortly  before  I  left  Christ 
Church,  schoolboys  who  came  up  to  matriculate  were  taken  np 
there  and  n^ade  drunk,  and  this  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  settle  the  question  of  its  being  allowed  to  exist  any 
longer.  I  believe  I  may  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  former  Christ 
Church  men  in  proof  of  the  evils  which  result  from  supper  parties; 
to  the  present  state  of  Christ  Church  in  this  respect,  in  proof  of 
the  benefits  which  result  from  their  suppression,  which  has  been 
gradually  but,  I  trust,  finally  carried  out  in  that  College.'* — ^Evi- 
dence, p.  82. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  W.  Jelf,  formerly  Proctor  of  the 
University  and  Censor  of  Christ  Church,  and  of  Mr. 
M.   Pattison/^  Fellow  aud   Tutor  of  Lincoln   College, 

*  '*  The  habits  and  manners,  which  gave  the  conventual  system 

its  crood  ejects  being    changed,  we  must  not  think  any  virtae 

^JG  untain  its  mere  forms.     If  little  or  nothing  of  moral  inflnence  is 

"Til      ^  intramural  residence,  neither  is  the  College  gate  any 

Ihe  poik  g^cnrity  against  dissolute  habits.     The  three  great 

requires  to  be  ^  the  place  I  suppose  to  be  fornication,  wine,  and 

seem  to  be,  are  t-,^.      Without  exaggerating  the  turpitude  of  the 

liorse-racing,  steepw^u  ^y^^^j  ^^^  ^l^o  ia  ^^^^  ^£  ^^  wnount  of 
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would  seem  alone  to  establish,  by  direct  evidence,  the  fact 
which  we  assume  as  it  priori  probable :  yet,  still,  the 
further  question  may  very  fairly  be  raised,  as  to  whether 
those  gentlemen  mean  their  testimony  to  refer  to  the 
University  in  general,  or  to  a  part  of  its  Students  only, 
and  if  to  a  part,  then  to  how  large  a  proportion  of  them. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  this  point  has  been  sharply 
debated  of  late  in  the  public  papers  ;  and  that,  in  answer 
to  a  very  sweeping  condemnation  of  Oxford  Society,  one 
convert  gentleman,  formerly  an  Anglican  clergyman,  and 
a  member  of  Balliol  College,  publicly  declared  that  dur- 
ing the  three  years  which  he  passed  within  the  walls  of 
the  University,  he  "  could  scarcely  recall  a  word  uttered  in 
the  precincts  of  his  own  College  which  he  should  blush 
to  hear  uttered  before  a  mother,  a  wife  or  a  sister;^' 
(Catholic  Standard,  Jan.  14, 1854,)  and  that  his  assertion 
was  supported  by  a  former  member  of  Christ  Church,  who 
bore  a  similar  testimony  to  the  respect  outwardly  paid 
to  religion  in  the  very  largest  of  all  the  Oxford  Col- 
moral  and  intellectual  prostration  traceable  to  it  here,  must  wish 
that  every  protection  against  temptation  should  be  afforded  to  the 
weak  and  unsteady.  It  may  be  left  to  any  one  to  estimate  what 
amount  of  such  protection  is  given  by  the  necessity  of  being  within 
doors  by  midnight/' — Evidence,  p.  43. 

**  I  would  not  sanction,*'  remarks  Mr.  Hay  ward  Cox,  "the  prac- 
tice of  lodging  in  private  houses my  experience  leading  me  to 

believe  that,  while  the  collegiate  system  is  defective  as  regards  the 
moral  superintendence  even  of  those  Students  who  reside  within 
the  walls,  opportunities  amounting  to  absolute  licence  are  afforded 
to  those  who  lodge  beyond  the  College  walls,  aggravating  these 
defects  by  facilitating  indulgence  in  eixtravaganco  and  dissipated 
habits,  beyond  the  power  of  the  collegiate  authorities  to  remedy  or 
even  to  check.  I  speak  very  decidedly  on  this  point,  from  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  mischief  which  constantly  arises  from  the  practice 
in  its  present  limited  form.  In  the  case  of  freshmen,  it  would  be 
absolutely  ruinous.  I  know  it  to  have  been  so  in  cases  where 
young  men,  recently  from  school,  have  been  placed  in  lodgings 
during  the  day,  though  they  slept  within  the  precincts  of  the 

College  of  which  they  were  members.'' Evidence,  p.  94<     On 

this  same  plan  Mr.  Temple  remarks  that  if  it  were  adopted,  it 
"  would  have  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  morality  of  the  Univer- 
sity, The  openings  to  vice,"  he  adds,  "are  at  present  the  bane  of 
the  system.  It  is  frightful  to  think  of  the  large  proportion  of  the 
Undergraduates  who  are  tainting  their  minds,  not  unfrequently  for 
life,  with  the  effects  of  an  impure  youth." — Evidence,  p.  126. 
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leges,  and  the  one  in  which  wealthy  idlers  collect  iu 
the  largest  numbers.  '^  Not  one  word,'*  says  Mr.  Scrat- 
ton,  *'  did  I  ever  bear  contrary  to  purity  or  morality  in  the 
society  in  which  I  lived ;  not  only  would  such  language 
have  been  considered  contrary  to  religion,  but  also  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  gentleman.  I  believe  that 
every  man  with  whom  I  had  any  acquaintance  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  his  prayers  morning  and  evening,  while 
many  led  lives  of  severe  self-mortification  and  austerity.*' 
But  on  this  subject,  it  is  fortunately  in  our  power  to  quote 
not  only  the  opinion  of  individuals,  but  the  deliberate  and 
recorded  sentiments  ^of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
themselves,  who  have  considered  and  weighed  the  evidence 
laid  before  them  most  minutely  and  attentively :  and  it  is 
obvious  to  remark  that  driving,  riding,  and  hunting, 
pigeon-shooting,  smoking,  and  dining  at  hotels,  which  no 
Catholics  would  say  are  pursuits  in  themselves  immoral 
or  unlawful  in  a  layman ,  come  in  to  swell  the  catalogue 
of  immoralities  against  Oxford. 

"  Those  who  are  studious,"  they  say,  "  at  present  are,  for  the 
most  part,  moral  and  frugal.  But  a  large  proportion  of  Students 
are  now  unemployed,  and  require  additional  incentives  to  study. 
Without  this,  there  is  no  effectual  security  against  vice.  The  Uniyer* 
Bity,  therefore,  applied  what  we  trust  will  be  found  a  great  and 
real  remedy,  when,  in  a  recent  Statute,  it  determined  that  more 
frequent  proofs  of  diligence  should  be  required  from  the  joang 
men.  Extravaganee,  like  other  vicious  habits,  springs  from  idle- 
ness. •  To  correct  these  evils/  writes  Professor  Wall,  *  we  mast 
make  study  and  not  amusement  the  law  of  the  University.'* 
'*  The  most  effective  mode  of  preventing  idleness,'  says  Sir  Charlet 
Ljell,  'and  thereby  promoting  good  conduct,  is  to  interest  the 
great  body  of  the  Undergraduates  in  the  Studies  of  the  Uniyer- 
sities.'  '* — p.  27. 

And  again,  they  say,  in  allusion  to  the  worst  kinds  of 
sin : — 

"  We  intimated  an  opinion  that  the  young  men  who  fiagram&y 
tram^gress  the  hounds  of  moral  rectitude  in  this  respect,  are  but  a  mnM 
minority,  and  that  many  are  even  frugal  and  self-denjing.  This 
.applies,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  StudentiL 
Sprung  from  the  most  yirtuous  classes  of  society,  and  often  coming 
from  clerical  homes,  they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  under  the 
influence  of  the  principles  in  which  they  haye  been  reared.  Manj 
may  be  deterred  from  yicious  practices,  mainly  by  fear  of  deteoK 
tion  and  its  consequences ;  yet^  we  are  convinced^  that  even  if  ail 
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restraints  were  removed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Students  toould  live 
tortuously,'*  And  further  stil^  after  adverting  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  think  that  ''great  and  general  immoralitj  exists  in 
Oiford  in  despite  of  College  discipline,*'  they  declare  unhesita- 
tinglj,  their  own  belief  that  '*  the  majority  of  young  men  at  present 
live  honestly  and  soberly,  though  they  have  abundaut  opportuni- 
ties and  time  for  the  practice  of  vice.*' — pp.  51-2. 

As  Catholics,  we  must,  of  course,  remark  on  the  singular 
idea  of  the  Commissioners  (who  are  mostly  clergymen  of 
high  standing  in  the  Anglican  Church)  that  vicious  and 
dissipated  habits  are  to  be  remedied  by  intellectual 
excitement  rather  than  by  God's  grace ;  by  "  interesting  the 
Undergraduates  in  the  studies  of  the  University,'*  rather 
than  by  leading  them  diligently  to  seek  the  means  of  grace 
provided  by  God  as  remedies  against  sin.  Employment 
of  time,  we  all  know,  is  one  of  the  secondary  means  of 
avoiding  sin,  which  confessors  recommend,  especially  to 
the  young.:  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  book  or  treatise 
in  which  it  is  urged  as  the  one  panacea  against  sins  of  the 
flesh. 

It  is  quite  clear,  we  think,  from  the  Oxford  Report  that 
like  any  other  picture,  Oxford  life  has  two  sides,  and  that 
neither  of  these  sides,  viewed  exclusively,  can  be  said 
fairly  to  represent  the  whole.  There  is  the  model  man  of 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  the  intellectual  hard-reading 
student,  who  lives  only  for  "  the  Schools  "  and  the  "  Class 
List,"  who  looks  to  these  as  the  final  cause  of  his  existence ; 
who  thinks,  talks,  and  dreams  about  nothing  else  but  of  fu- 
ture "  Honours  "  and  '^  Classes  "  during  his  three  years  un- 
dergraduateship.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  "  fast " 
man,  who  seems  equally  to  consider  that  the  final  cause 
for  which  he  has  been  sent  to  Oxford,  nay,  for  which  he 
lives,  is  to  hunt,  drive,  play  cards,  and  smoke  cigars. 
But,  as  we  have  said  above,  neither  of  these  are  fair  speci- 
mens of  the  genus  Oxonian.  And  as  much  mishapprehen- 
sjon  would  seem  to  be  abroad  upon  the  subject,  and 
since  such  an  angry  controversy  has  been  raised  in  the 
papers  on  the  subject,  we  will  endeavour  to  lay  beforieTour 
readers  what  we  conceive  to  be  an  average  account^f  the 
career  of  an  undergraduate  in  one  of  the  better  CoUegeS 
at  Oxford.  In  order  to  do  this  fairly,  we  must  analyze  one 
or  two  different  specimens  of  the  species  before  us. 

Within  a  few  months  before  or  after  the  completion  of 
his  nineteenth   year,  the  first  of  our  model  fresh-men 
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breakfast,  our  freshman  wanders  to  the  College  Hall^  where 
the  list  of  '^  Lectures  '^  for  the  ensuing  term  is  put  up  for 
public  inspection.  He  finds  himself  in  for  three  lectures  a 
week  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  or  Deuteronomy,  and  two  more 
on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  three  in  a  Greek  Play  of  Euri- 
pides, three  Herodotus  or  Livy  lectures,  together  with 
a  few  more  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Euclid,  or  in  the 
Logic  of  Aldrich.  He  has  not  as  yet  exactly  made  up  his 
mind  whether  he  intends  actually  to  read  for  a  class,  or 
whether  he  will  content  himself  with  an  ordinary  "  pass  '* 
degree:  but  he  sets  steadily  and  quietly  to  work:  begins 
to  *^  get  up  "  his  lectures,  attends  chapel  every  morning ; 
breakfasts  with  some  fellow  freshman  on  alternate  morn- 
ings ;  attends  college  lectures  from  ten  till  two ;  devotes 
his  afternoon  to  a  walk  up  Headington  or  Bagley  hill ;  or 
rides  to  Woodstock,  or  **  pulls  ^'  leisurely  down  the  river 
as  far  as  Iffley  ;  dines  in  Hall  at  five  p.m.,  some  six  days 
out  of  seven,  and  "  wines  ^^  in  the  rooms  of  some  old 
schoolfellow,  or  perhaps  with  a  fellow  freshman  of  his  own 
standing,  now  that  the  icy  reserve  of  the  first  few  days  of 
freshmanship  has  begun  to  wear  away  on  both  sides.  The 
evening,  perhaps,  he  devotes  to  preparing  his  lectures  for 
the  following  morning,  or  attends  a  debate  at  the  "  Union.*' 
Such,  we  believe,  is  the  ordinary  life  of  a  majority  of  those 
students  who,  without  cherishing  any  high  ambition  of 
the  brilliant  honours  after  the  Class  List,  the  Chancellor's 
prize,  and  the  University  Scholarship,  without  "deep 
mterest  in  the  studies  of  the  place/'  still  strive  to  keep 
"  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,'*  and  to  live  as  gentlemen 
at  Oxford.  And  from  a  general  study  of  the  Report  and 
Evidence,  we  think  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that,  owing  to  a  variety  of  concurring  circumstances,  this 
class  is  predominant  in  the  University.  Of  course  in  a 
collection  of  some  one  thousand  two  hundred  young  men,  ^ 
living  together  in  a  large  town,  under  very  slight  and* 
scarcely  perceptible  control,  without  the  full  grace  of  the 
sacraments  and  the  wholesome  and  necessary  discipline  of 
the  confessional,  it  is  impossible  for  a  Catholic  not  to 
believe  that  much  of  sin  must  be  found ;  but  then  he  also 
knows  and  thanks  God,  that  even  where  the  heart  is  un- 
changed, and  grace  is  not  predominant,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand lesser  things  which  act  as  outward  checks  upon  the 
evil  tendencies  of  even  regenerate  human  nature ;  and 
therefore  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  believing, — in  spite  of 
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such  portions  of  the  "Evidence '*  as  hear  witness  to  the 
existence  of  much  wickedness  in  certain  sets  of  men  at 
Oxford, — that,  upon  the  whole,  morality  and  decency  are 
outwardly  well  observed,  and  that  the  tone  of  society, 
except  in  one  or  two  small  and  inferior  colleges,  may  be 
highly  moral  and  even  religious  in  a  certain  superficial 
sense. 

The  above  sketch  is,  of  course,  merely  negative;  it 
does  not  dwell  on  the  side  of  positive  religion:  of  that 
commodity  we  do  not  expect  to  find  any  large  stock  in 
Oxford,  albeit  the  University  Sermons  on  Sundays  and 
Saints*  Days  are  said  to  be  tolerably  attended  by  young 
men,  who  though  statutably  compelled  to  be  present,  are 
practically  free  to  attend  or  stay  away  as  they  please.  la 
most  colleges  also,  with  the  exception  of  Christ  Church, 
the  students  in  residence  are  compelled  to  present  them- 
selves in  chapel  once  a  term  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  Holy  Communion.  This  practice,  we  fear,  is  a  sad 
snare  to  the  young  men  themselves,  and  productive  of  the 
very  worst  consequences,  by  prejudicing  the  minds^  of 
many  men  against  the  influence  of  religion  in  after-life : 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  it  has  met  with  the  severe 
reprobation  of  Her  Majesty^s  Commissioners.  The  daily 
attendance  at  prayers  in  the  College  Chapel,  the  weekly 
University  Sermon,  and  the  Termiual  Communion,  may, 
then,  be  said  to  embrace  the  whole  extent  of  the  religious 
training  afibrded  by  the  University  and  College  System ; 
though  many  religious  young  men,  to  the  above  require- 
ments add  the  practice  of  habitual  confession  to  Dr.  Fusey 
and  other  resident  clergy,  and  seek  every  month,  fortnight 
or  week,  in  the  Parish  Churches  of  the  city,  "  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,**  which,  as  its  reception  is 
enforced  upon  all  collegians  once,  is  also  denied  to  the 
•  most  pious  more  than  once  in  every  term. 

But  we  are  wandering  from  our  subject.  In  the  next  set 
of  rooms  to  our  model  freshman  lives  another  undergraduate 
of  a  different  stamp.  He,  too,  has  come  up  to  Oxford  from 
a  public  school :  he  was  captain  of  it  last  year,  and  carried 
oft*  half  its  prizes ;  in  Greek  Iambics,  in  Latin  Prose  and 
Verse,  he  has  fairly  distanced  all  his  competitors.  To  his 
great  satisfaction,  he  has  added  the  further  distinction  of 
an  open  scholarship  to  his  former  laurels.  He  is  one  of  a 
large  family,  and  his  father's  country  vicarage  brings  him 
in  an  income  exactly  in  inverse  ratio  to  his  family :  but 
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the  Rev.  gentleman  has  strained  his  narrow  means  to  the 
uttermost  to  send  the  most  promising  of  his  sons  to  the 
University.  The  young  man's  rooms  are  garrets,  like 
those  of  his  fellow  freshman;  they  are  less  handsomely 
furnished;  the  pictures  are  of  a  quieter  and  humbler 
character  than  ^those  of  his  neighbour ;  a  glance  round 
his  room,  in  which  nothing  shines  except  the  gilded  backs 
of  his  row  of  school  prizes,  will  tell  you  that  he  is  a  read^ 
ing  man.  His  views  are  towards  the  Ireland  and  Hert- 
ford scholarships,  the  Latin  Verse  Prize,  a  First  Class 
and  a  Fellowship.  ^  He  is  up  early  and  late,  and  while  he 
is  in  his  rooms,  he  is  always  working  towards  his  favourite 
end.  He  is  regular  at  Chapel  and  Lectures,  spare  in  his 
diet,  somewhat  shy  and  reserved  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
fellow  students  ;  every  afternoon  from  two  to  four  you  may 
see  him  regularly  out  walking  round  the  Parks  or  along 
the  Headington  or  Seven-bridge  Road;  he  never  rides, 
and  rarely  dogs  he  launch  his  "  fragilis  phaselus  ''  on  the 
Isis.  His  evenings  are  spent  in  mastering  Niebuhr's  view 
of  the  early  books  ofLivy,or  the  latest  German  commenta- 
tor on  the  Agamemnon  of  -^schylus.  His  whole  conver- 
sation smacks  of  his  favourite  subject ;  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
works  of  ancient  writers  are  the  very  atmosphere  in  which 
he  lives  and  breathes.  Though  not  a  religious  man  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  he  ever  respects  the  outVard 
observances  of  religion  and  morality.  Thus  he  is  careful 
to  guard  against  all  needless  expenditure,  as  he  knows 
that  it  must  come  out  of  the  future  fortunes  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters  hereafter.  He  eschews  breakfast  parties,  as 
entirely  a  needless  waste  of  time  ;  though  after  dinner  in 
Hall  is  over,  no  one  more  heartily  enjoys  a  friendly  glass 
of  wine  in  the  rooms  of  some  litei-ary  and  intellectual 
acquaintance.  He  speaks,  perhaps,  once  or  twice  at  the 
Union,  if  a  subject  familiar  to  him  arises :  if  not,  he  is  very  . 
shy  of  gratifying  a  taste  which  does  not  contribute  in 
any  way  to  his  success  in  the  schools. 

In  perfect  contrast  to  the  above  stands  a  third  student, 
who  occupies  a  more  expensive  set  of  rooms  on  a  lower 
floor.  He  has  come  up  to  Oxford  in  order  to  spend  a  few 
months  agreeably,  before  obtaining  his  long-expected  com- 
mission in  the  Army.  He  has  brought  up  with  him  a 
hunter  from  his  father's  stables  ;  his  rooms  are  decorated 
with  the  brushes  of  foxes,  stag's  horns,  and  an  array  of 
silver  mounted  riding  whips,  aud  other  professional  appara- 
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tus.  His  bookcase  contains  a  few  Classics,  but  in  small 
proportion  to  the  Racing  Calendars  and  volumes  by  "  Nim- 
rod  '^  and  Col.  Hawker.  He  lays  in  a  stock  of  Champagne 
and  Claret ;  he  never  attends  chapel  except  on  the  morn- 
ings when  the  hounds  meet :  and  this  he  does  through  a 
laudable  fear  of  being  sent  for  by  his  College  Tutor  at  an 
awkward  hour  when  he  ought  to  be  far  on  his  way  to  cover 
along  the  Bicester  or  Witney  Road.  He  seldom  troubles 
the  College  Lectures,  and  defends  himself  from  all  possible 
censure  on  part  of  the  College  authorities  by  putting  on  an 
"a)ger  *'  in  the  buttery  :  he  sometimes  dines  in  Hall,  but 
more  frequently  at  an  Hotel  with  some  jolly  companions ; 
and  in  the  evening  he  smokes  his  cigars  in  his  rooms  or  in 
High-street,  or,  more  probably  still,  in  the  billiard  rooms.* 
He  is  a  thorough  specimen  of  a  fast  man,  and  lives  at 
Oxford  exactly  the  random  life  which  he  would  lead  at  his 

father's  hunting  box  in shire,  except,  perhaps,  that  he 

attends  a  lecture  or  two  (which  he  has  never  prepared)  on 
the  days  of  the  week  on  which  lord  Redesaale's  or  the 
Hey throp  do  not  meet ;  and  in  the  summer  term  when  the 
hunting  season  is  oyer,  he  is  constant  in  his  attendance  at 
the  Bullingdon  Cricket  Club,  and  does  justice  to  its  con- 
vivial dinner  once  or  twice  a  week. 

If  his  father  happens  to  be  a  wealthy  squire,  the  debts 
which  the  son  has  of  necessity  incurred  in  Oxford,  are  duly 
paid  when  the  latter  gets  his  commission :  if  poor,  they 
are  taken  in  hand  by  some  generous  maiden  aunt,  or 
are  left  to  be  liquidated  by  instalments  which  hang  round 
his  neck,  like  a  dead  weight,  for  the  first  ten  or  fifteen 
years  after  his  entry  upon  life;  or,  perhaps,  if  his  credit 
is  very  low,  and  creditors  are  more  than  ordinarily 
pressing,  he  comes  before  the  public  in  the  Insolvency 
Court,  and  has  his  youthful  follies  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
the  world  in  the  columns  of  the  Times.  The  unlimited 
credit  which  Oxford  tradesmen  not  only  give,  but  insist 
on  giving,  the  "  touting  ''  for  custom  which  pursues  meu 
even  to  their  college  rooms  ;  the  absence  of  all  such  a  sys- 
tem as  that  of  ready  money  payments, — for  such  a  thing  is 
luiknown  in  Oxford — and  the  foolish  desire  which  young  men 

*  The  latter,  as  might  be  expected,  are  numerous  in  Oxford. 
They  are,  howeTcr,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Proctors,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  be  open  (we  believe)  before  two  o'clock,  nor  afier 
nine  o  clock  p.m. 
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indulge  of  keeping  up  a  show  of  equality  witli  their  richer 
neighbours,  together  with  the  carelessness  of  pecuniary 
affairs  which  marks  their  period  of  life,  and  (what  in  our 
opinion  is  by  far  the  worst  point)  the  egregious  folly  of 
parents  themselves,  all  thus  combine  to  ruin  a  young  man 
even  before  he  has  once  made  a  fair  start  in  the  race  of 
life.  In  support  of  our  opinion  on  this  head,  we  venture 
to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  extracts : — 

'*  Besides  the  small  class  which  is  guilty  of  disgraceful  extrava- 
gance, and  the  larger  body  which  is  prudent,  there  is  still  a  con- 
siderable number  of  young  men  who  spend  far  more  than  they 
havcf  any  right  to  spend. 

**  Two  or  three  specific  forms  of  extravagance  may  be  mentioned, 
some  of  them  petty  indeed  in  themselves,  but  which  all  help  to 
swell  a  young  man's  aggregate  expenditure. 

"One  such  point  is  alluded  to  by  Professor  Browne.  *The 
debts,' he  observes,  'into  which  Undergraduates  are  led,  by  the 
growing  taste  for  furniture  and  decorations,  totally  unsuitable,  are 
ruinous.'  This  language  is  strong,  but  the  evil  to  which  it  points 
is  very  serious.  We  cannot  forbear  from  alluding  also  to  the 
excessive  habit  of  smoking,  which  is  now  prevalent.  Tobacconists' 
bills  have,  and  that  not  in  solitary  instances,  amounted  to  40^. 
a-year.  A  third  cause  of  expense  is  the  practice  of  dining  at  inns, 
taverns,  and  clubs,  in  or  about  Oxford,  a  practice  which  may  be 
checked,  as  has  been  proved,  under  the  administration  of  active 
Proctors.  The  Evidence  of  Mr.  Jelf  shows  at  considerable  length 
the  great  evils  hence  arising,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  practice 
may  be,  and  has  at  times  been^  effectually  repressed.'' — Report, 
p.  24. 

"  Driving,  riding,  and  hunting,  are  also  causes  of  great  expense. 

*'  But  it  must  be  remembered  in  speaking  of  the  tone  now  too 
prevalent  amongst  the  Students,  that  in  the  matter  of  extravagance 
at  least,  no  light  portion  of  the  blame  lies  on  parents,  or  perhaps 
(it  might  be  more  justly  said)  on  the  state  of  public  feeling.  '  The 
real  causes  of  extravagance,'  says  Professor  Walker,  *  are,  the  state 
of  society  in  general,  and  the  weakness  of  parents,  who  wish  their 
sons  to  be  like  other  young  men.'  '  A  different  tone  of  social 
morality,' says  Mr.  Congreve,  *on  the  two  points  of  extravagant 
expense  and  idleness  must  prevail  both  at  Oxford  and  in  the  country 
generally,  before  there  can  be  any  effectual  check  to  these  evils. 
Among  the  higher  classes  of  English  society  public  opinion  on  these 
points  is  very  lax.  To  spend  more  of  their  income,  to  waste  their 
time,  and  to  be  moderately  disorderly  in  conduct,  have  been 
and  still  are  so  usual  in  ordinary  English  education  of  the  upper 
classes,  that  they  are  tolerated  by  a  very  indulgent  treatment  in 
society,  treated  as  privileges  of  the  rich  and  easy  classes,  and  only 
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complained  of  bj  the  great  majority  of  such  classes  when  thej  lead 
to  too  marked  a  failure,  or  to  too  heavj  bills.' 

''  Some  parents  who  are  rich  but  not  distinguished  bj  rank,  are 
too  often  glad  to  place  their  sous  on  a  par,  as  regards  expenditure 
at  least,  with  those  of  higher  birth,  or  even  to  give  them  a  larger 
allowance.  Some  even  of  those  who  are  not  rich  prefer  an  expensive 
College,  and  do  not  greatly  repine  at  follies  committed  in  aristo- 
cratic company." — Report  p.  28. 

How  to  remedy  this  bane  of  general  extravagance,  is  a 
matter  which  has  fairly  puzzled  even  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  parents,  however 
foolish  in  their  conduct  towards  their  sons,  and  son^  of 
nineteen  and  twenty,  however  encouraged  in  their  fool- 
ish extravagance  by  greedy  tradesmen,  as  well  as  by 
paternal  and  maternal  softness,  can  on  this  account  be 
brought  within  the  range  of  the  law.  Awkwardly  enough, 
too,  the  young  man,  though  he  be  an  undergraduate  at  Ox- 
ford, may  be  at  the  same  time  a  country  squire  and  a  magis- 
trate, and  even  a  member  of  Parliament ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  Legislature  can  step  in  and  control  his  ex- 

f)enditure.     Then,  again,  unless  he  is  driven  to  the  very 
ast  hope,  and,  like  a  wounded  stag,  has  been  fairly  brought 
to  bay  by  his  creditors,  an  Oxford  man  has  too  much  hon- 
our^ to  plead  his  infancy  in  bar  to  a  suit  brough^  against 
him  for  articles  supplied  to  him  when*^  in  statu  pupillari,*' 

*  '*  There  is  a  great  concurrence  of  Evidence  to  support  the 
opinion  that  direct  interference,  whether  by  the  Imperial  Legisla- 
ture or  by  University  Statute,  will,  after  all,  be  of  little  avail.  As 
the  case  stands,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  debts  which  eitraya-> 
gant  young  men  incur  can  even  now  be  recovered  by  process  of 
law.  The  creditor  knows  this  ;  yet  he  tcusts  to  the  honour  of  the 
youth,  and  he  is  not  often  a  loser.  So  it  will  be  in  the  face  of  all 
Acts  of  Parliament.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
most  ruinous  debts  are  not  due  to  fair  tradesmen.  An  infamous 
race  has  arisen,  whose  business  it  is  to  advance  money  to  young 
men  at  ruinous  rates  of  discount,  and  who  try  to  evade  danger  by 
expedients  which  recal  some  of  the  most  ludicrous  scenes  of  a  great 
French  dramatist.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  one  of  our  own 
body,  that  a  young  man  accepted  bills  to  the  amount  of  425^,  and 
received  only  20^.  in  cash.  This  sum  of  20/.  was  tbe  alleged  pro* 
ceeds  of  the  sale  of  beds,  pigs  of  iron,  and  other  goods,  to  one  con- 
federate, which  same  articles  the  unhappj  youth  had  purchased 
for  the  sum  of  425/.  from  the  other  confederate.  Against  suoli 
persons  no  law  will  avail." — Report,  p.  25^ 
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or  to  declare  that  the  things  supplied  to  his  order  were  un- 
necessary. The  only  suggestion  that  the  Commissioners 
offer  as  to  direct  means  of  counteracting  the  present  sys- 
tem of  extravagance  is  to  the  effect  that  the  law  might 
provide  that  no  debt  shall  be  recoverable  which  has  been 
contracted  by  a  minor  in  statu  pupillari,  unless  the  bill 
shall  have  been  sent  in  to  the  young  man  in  the  course  of 
the  same  term  in  which  the  articles  were  supplied,  and 
unless,  in  case  of  non-payment,  a  second  bill  shall  have 
been  sent  to  the  tutor  of  his  cbllege  within  a  given  time 
after  the  delivery  of  the  first.  For  our  own  part,  we  cannot 
see  why,  at  the  beginning  of  every  term,  every  bill  of  the 
previous  term  which  is  not  paid,  should  not  be  sent  in  to 
the  student,  his  tutor,  and  his  parent  or  guardian  as  well ; 
or  even  why  the  commencement  of  a  fresh  term  should  be 
waited  for.  As  it  is,  long  credit  forces  the  Oxford  trades- 
men to  lay  on  a  heavy  price ;  and  it  is  a  proverb  in  the 
place  that  each  young  man  is  but  paying  the  debts  of  his 
predecessor,  in  the  shape  of  heavy  and  accumulated  inter- 
est."-'" The  influence  of  University  and  College  authorities, 
to  which  Her  Majesty^s  Commissioners  look  with  so  much 
hope,  we  fear,  is  but  a  slender  reed  to  lean  upon,  in  the 
great  work  of  reforming  this  state  of  things;  and  the  general 
feeling  of  parents  (who  surely  ought  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  as  being  part  suflferers)  may  be  gathered  from  the 
evidence  of  Professor  Wall,  who  gives  it  as  the  result  of 
his  own  experience,  that  if  a  tutor  ventures  to  communicate 
to  a  parent  any  suspicion  of  his  son's  society,  expenses,  or 
habits,  "  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  told  that  the  parent  has 
questioned  the  son,  and  feels  perfect  confidence  in  his  ex- 
planation." The  further  means  recommended,  namely, 
the  expulsion  of  notoriously  extravagant  men,  is  summary 
enough,  and  m.iy  be  a  cure  in  one  instance,  though  it  is  no 
sort  of  preservative  in  others,  and  (as  Sir  Edmund  Head 
remarks,)  is  very  likely  to  defeat  its  own  object.  ^  The 
whole  subject  is  very  ably  and  judiciously  discussed  in  the 
Times  of  May  the  8th,  in  speaking  of  the  clause  proposed 
by  Mr.  Phinn,  making  every  bill  incurred  by  a  minor,  whe- 
ther in  London  or  in  Oxford,  irrecoverable.     **  Nothing  in 


*  Nothing  is  more  common  among  Undergraduates  at  Oxford,  than 
the  remark, — *'  we  are  pajing  for  the  debts  which  our  fathers  con- 
tracted ;  "  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  observation. 
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reality/'  says  tho  writer,  *'  can  ever  extinguish  the  evil, 
but  the  prevalence  of  wiser  and  more  manly  views  in  under- 
graduate society.  As  long  as  these  young  men  can  persuade 
themselves  that  there  is  anything  gentlemanly  or  spirited 
or  honourable  in  living  beyond  their  means,  making  a  false 
show  of  wealth,  and  cmitracting  obligations  to  be  discharged 
only  by  painful  sacrifices,  or  never  discharged  at  all,  so  long 
will  ways  of  perpetrating  this  folly  be  infallibly  discoverable. 
Sumptuary  laws  are  always  failures,  and  they  must  be  so 
at  college  as  well  as  elsewhere.  If  young  men  are  deter- 
mmed  to  spend  money  or  incur  debt,  it  is  utterly  beyond 
the  power  of  any  college  officer  to  prevent  them.  If  tho 
college  kitchens  and  butteries  are  closed  against  them,  they 
will  go  into  the  town :  if  the  town  tradesmen  cannot  be 
overawed  into  proper  dealings,  there  are  the  tradesmen  of 
the  metropolis.  A  young  man  entering  college  acquires, 
for  the  first  time,  probably,  in  his  life,  a  species  of  inde- 
pendence which  is  believed  to  give  to  University  training  a 
great  part  of  its  value.  To  suppose  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  local  authorities  can  efiectually  regulate 
the  expenditure  of  a  student  is  simply  absurd.  What  they 
can  do  is,  to  take  care  that  the  necessary  and  regular  ex- 

f senses  of  college  life  shall  be  brought  within  the  smallest 
imits ;  that  no  remarkable  temptation  shall  be  permitted 
to  exist,  and  that  as  far  as  possible  the  means  of  indul- 
gence shall  be  circumscribed.'*  And  then,  after  pointing 
out  that  the  college  expenses  of  a  student,  strictly  speaking, 
including  his  board,  lodging,  and  tuition,  are  far  from  ex- 
orbitant, the  writer  adds,  '^  The  real  fault  lies  in  those 
usages  of  University  manners  which  induce  a  student  to 
live  up  to  a  standard  calculated  (there  is  no  use  in  denying) 
above  the  average  of  means.  This  is  the  fault  to  be  cor- 
rected ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  correction  will  now  long 
be  wanting/'  This  is  the  crying  sin  and  bane  of  Oxford. 
It  will  be  necessary  here  to  add  a  few  extracts  from  the 
body  of  evidence,  showing  what  is  the  average  amount  of 
a  young  man's  necessary  college  expenses  during  his  three 
years  of  residence : — 

''  The  amount  paid  to  the  Universitj  as  distinct  from  the  Col- 
lege to  which  tho  Student  belongs  is  not  great.  It  varies  with  the 
rank  of  the  party,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  section  of  oar 
Report,  in  which  we  speak  of  the  Revenues  of  the  University. 
The  ordinary  Fees  paid  at  Matriculation,  at  the  several  Examin*- 
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tions  on  taking  the  Degree  of  B.A.,  and  in  annual  payments  for 
Uuiversitj  purposes,  amount  to  about  18Z." 

•*  The  College  Fees  at  entrance  usually  amount  to  a  sum  between 
3/.  and  4/.  Besides  these,  a  deposit  called  *  caution  money '  is 
required,  amounting  commonly  to  30Z.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
payment  in  advance,  to  secure  the  College  against  loss  from  bad 
debts.  There  are  also  annual  dues,  which  vary  in  different  Colleger, 
and  which  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  Fees  to  the 
College  at  the  first  Degree  usually  amount  to  a  sum  between  5L 
and  IL  In  some  Colleges  fees  are  paid  at  entrance  and  at  gradua- 
tion to  the  seryants." 

**  For  Tuition,  about  64/.  is  paid  during'tbe  University  course  of 
sixteen  terms;  an  amount  which  in  some  Colleges  is  distributed 
over  three,  in  others  over  four  years.  At  Christ  Church  the 
amount  paid  by  Commoners  is  only  twelve  guineas  annually  for 
four  years,  or  50/.  8*.  for  the  whole  course  ;  but  Gentlemen-com- 
moners  pay  thirty  guineas  per  annum,  and  noblemen  forty-five 
guineas.  At  Balliol,  and  probably  in  some  other  Societies,  the 
tuition  money  of  a  commoner  is  67/.  4^.,  paid  in  three  years.  In 
St.  Edmund  Hall  the  charge  during  the  four  years  is  50/.  8*.  In 
those  Halls  which  receive  Students  from  other  societies  the  rate 
is,  we  believe,  higher,  and  the  dues  are  levied  as  long  as  the  party 
continues  to  be  an  Undergraduate,  that  is,  in  many  cases  for  a 
period  considerably  beyond  the  fourth  year  of  standing.* 

—  ■  ^         ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  -        — I  ^ 

*  The  College  Tutors,  as  we  have  already  remarked  above,  p.  319, 
have  usurped  the  posts  occupied  by  the  Ancient  University  Pro- 
fessors,  whose  chairs  were  for  the  most  part  endowed.  But,  owing 
to  the  great  competition  for  high  places  in  the  classical  and  mathema- 
tical class  lists,  and  the  consequent  unhealthy  demand  for  '^  crammed 
knowledge''  beyond  what  is  offered  by  the  public  College  Lectures, 
most  young  men  who  aspire  to  any  distinction,  classical  or  mathe- 
matical, are  obliged  at  a  heavy  additional  expense,  to  have  recourse 
to  a  Private  Tutor,  or  **  Coach,''  at  whose  lips  to  seek  knowledge  of 
the  more  mysterious  parts  of  Aristotle's  Ethics,  and  the  more  corrupt 
passages  of  the  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus.  It  should  be  added,  that 
among  these  private  tutors  are  far  the  most  able  men,  and  many  of 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  University.  **  Private  tutors,"  says  the 
Report,  usually  charge  10/.  a  term,  or  30/.  a-year,  for  three  hours 
a- week,  17/.  10*.  a  term,  or  50/.  a-year,  for  six  hours  a-week. 
Private  tutors  of  high  standing  expect  20/.  a  term :  30L  is  usally 
paid  by  young  men  who  join  a  reading  party  during  the  long  vaca- 
tion." Thus,  a  private  tutor,  who  is  well  known  and  sought  after 
in  'scholarship,'  or  'science,'  if  he  gets  anything  like  a  good  con* 
nection,  can  easily  make  some  500/.  a-year,  besides  his  College 
fellowship,  which  enables  him  to  reside  in  Oxford  free  of  cost.  We 
should  add  that  almost  every  young  man  who  obtains  a  first  class, 
immediately  turns  himself  to  this  source  of  emolument. 
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•'Assuming  twenty-six  weeks  as  the  ordinary  length  of  an  aca* 
demic  year,  and  eighty-four  weeks  as  the  whole  necessary  time 
of  residence  during  the  four  years  which  pass  between  Matricula- 
tion and  the  first  Degree,  the  following  calculations,  based  on 
the  Evidence,  will  convey  a  general  notion  of  the  expenses  incurred 
by  College  Students : 

**  In  Pcmbn»ke  College  we  find  that  the  average  College  battels 
including  tuition,  washinp^,  coals,  and  entertainments,  besides  the 
ordinary  oxpens<»s  of  food,  room  rent,  &c.,  amount  to  271/.  for  the 
eighty-four  weeks.  We  add  a  moderate  allowance  for  other 
expenses,  including  University  and  College  fees,  servants,  books, 
groceries,  and  lights,  with  loss  on  furniture,  and  estimate  the  whole 
sum  at  about  370Z.,  as  what  ought  to  be  the  average  cost  of  a 
Degree  at  Pembroke  College. 

•'  Mr.  Temple  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  an 
economical  Undergraduate  at  Balliol ;  from  which  we  calculate 
that,  with  great  frugality,  a  young  man  at  that  College  may  take 
his  Degree  for  about  370/.  This  includes  the  items  mentioned  in 
the  case  of  Pembroke,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  regards 
ontei'tainments.  The  'evidence  of  the  Bursars  of  Balliol  shows  that 
the  average  expenses  of  that  College  are  much  higher  than  those 
stated  by  Mr.  Temple. 

"A  calculation,  based  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Conybeare,  and 
including  the  same  items,  gives  about  3G0Z.  as  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  expenses  required  from  a  young  man  during  his  academical 
course  at  Christ  Church. 

<'In  University  College,  taking  the  average  amount  of  the  Battels, 
and  making  the  same  calculation  for  other  necessary  items  as  in 
Pembroke,  Balliol,  and  Christ  Church,  we  estimate  the  average 
expenses  of  graduation  to  be  about  430Z. 

*<  It  is  to  be  observed  that  none  of  these  calculations  include  can* 
tion  money,  travelling,  clothes,  wine,  desserts,  or  amusements. 

"  Mr.  Eaton,  one  of  the  tutors  of  Merton  College,  states  the  sum 
of  1502.  to  be  the  lowest  yearly  sum  for  which  he  has  known  an 
IFndergraduate  to  live  in  that  Society.  We  understand  Mr.  Eaton 
to  include  in  this  sum  expenses  of  every  kind,  such  as  are  excluded 
in  the  former  calculation.  His  statement  of  the  average  Battels 
leads  us  to  infer  that  this  is  much  below  the  usual  cost  of  living  in 
that  College. 

**  At  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Mr.  Hill,  the  Vice-Principal,  informs  us 
that  one  or  two  members  who  have  recently  graduated,  have  not 
exceeded  240^.  in  the  amount  of  their  College  Bills,  during  the 
four  years  of  their  residence,  inclusive  of  caution-money,  admis- 
sion fees,  furniture  of  rooms,  the  fees  on  taking  the  Degree; 
Several  have  defrayed  the  whole  of  their  academic  expenses  from 
matriculation  to  graduation,  comprehending  both  College  bills  and 
private  expenses,  with  the  exception  of  clothes  and  journeys^ 
for  380L" 
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The  above,  however,  as  we  believe,  is  scarcely  an  adequate 
account  of  all  the  "  necessary'^  expenses  of  the  Student. 
For  example,  he  is  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
subscribe  to  the  College  Boat,  and  to  the  College  Cricket 
Club,  even  though  he  may  personally  have  no  predilection 
for  either  amusement;  and  it  would  be  vulgar  and 
ungentlemanHke  for  his  name  not  to  appear  on  the  sub- 
scription list  for  the  same  amount  as  his  richer  friends  and 
fellows.  ^  Again,  in  every  College,  to  say  nothing  of  break- 
fast parties, — for  the  most  part  more  luxurious  than  those 
which  one  sees  on  a  country  gentleman's  table — "wine 
parties  '^^  with  desserts  are  common  ;  so  common  that  it  is 
morally  impossible  for  any  Student  to  abstain  from  them 
entirely.  They  are  called  Wine  parties  by  a  sort  of 
synecdoche,  a  figure  of  speech,  which,  as  grammarians 
say,  puts  the  whole  for  the  part  or  the  part  for  the  whole : 
and  we  have  the  assurance  of  several  recent  members  of 
the  University,  that  the  amount  of  wine  usually  consumed 
at  them  is  very  trifling,  except  among  the  Noblemen  and ' 
Gentlemen  Commoners  of  Christ  Church,  and  in  one  or 
two  very  expensive  "  sets'*  in  inferior  Colleges.  Still, 
every  tolerably  plain  dessert  costs  something,  and  two  or 
three  glasses  of  wine  and  some  fruit  cost  something 
more,  if  daily  repeated ;  and  College  servants  swell  the 
amount  by  allowing  nothing  that  is  taken  ofi^  the  table  to 
appear  a  second  time.  The  roast  chicken  which  is  super- 
stes  integer  from  yesterday's  breakfast,  may  not,  in  confor- 
mity with  College  traditions,  appear  again  cold  to-day.  It 
is  the  perquisite  of  the  College  scout,  and  goes  to  feed  his 
wife  and  family  who  live  outside  the  College  walls,  to  whom 
nothing  comes  amiss,  and  whose  appetites  are  as  accom- 
modating as  the  limbs  of  Master  Squeers.  We  say  little  of 
the  ordinary  amusements  of  the  place.  Of  these  boating,  and 
the  fives-court,  are  the  cheapest ;  pigeon-shooting,  cricket- 
ing, driving,  and  riding,  the  most  expensive,  except 
hunting,  which,  according  to  the  Oxford  Report,  cannot 
be  accomplished  under  four  guineas  a-day.  So  that  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  real  estimate  is  immensely  under- 
stated when  the  Commissioners  express  their  belief  that 
*'  a  parent,  who,  after  supplying  his  son  with  clothes,  and 
supporting  him  at  home  during  the  vacations,  has  paid  for 
him  during  his  University  course  not  more  than  600/.,  and 
is  not  called  upon  to  discharge  the  debts  at  its  close,  has 
reason  to  congratulate  himselC" — ^Report,  p.  33. 
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Such,  too,  will  be  the  belief  of  our  readers,  when  we  lay 
before  them  the  statement  of  a  gentleman,  who  is  now  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  best  grammar  schools  in  the  West 
of  P^ngland,  we  mean  the  Rev.  J.  D.  CoUis,  Head  Master 
of  Bromsgrove  School,    lie  states 

**  That  his  expenses  began  in  June,  1834,  when  he  was  matrica- 
lated,  and  ended  in  October,  1838,  when  he  took  his  Degree,  The 
sum  total,  including  entertainments,  Private  Tutor,  trayelling,  and 
all  other  expenses,  amounts  to  725^.  2s,  7d,  'This,'  he  says,  'is  a 
low  sum  for  Oxford  ;  I  should  say  the  usual  cost  of  a  Degree  is 
800/.  at  least ;  to  very  many  it  is  as  much  as  1000/.*  " 

"At  Oxford,'*  he  adds,  "there  is  an  apparent  injustice  (which  is  m 
constant  topic  of  remark  among  Undergraduates)  in  charging 
University  fees,  room  rent,  and  tuition  for  four  years,  whereas  only 
three  years'  residence  is  insisted  on.  The  large  sum  required  oa 
first  commencing  residence  at  Oxford,  often  swallows  up  the  whole 
of  a  man's  ready  money,  and  almost  necessitates  the  credit  system. 
This,  added  to  the  utter  inexperience  of  many  in  the  value  and 
responsibility  of  money  (a  point  in  education  too  often  wholly 
neglected  by  parents)  will  account  for  many  an  unfortunate  mau*s 
ruin.'' — Evidence,  p.  23. 

The  expensive  habits  of  Oxford  life  are  the  greatest 
barrier  against  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  at 
recent  times  in  the  way  of  extending  the  education  of  the 
University  to  a  poorer  class  of  Students.  We  have 
neither  time  nor  space  to  devote  to  a  full  account  of 
the  various  plans  which  have  been  proposed  from  time  to 
time ;  but  we  must  add  a  few  remarks  upon  this  move* 
ment.  . 

The  Laudian  system  having  stereotyped  the  University, 
or  rather  absorbed  it  in  the  Colleges,  whose  ^  number  has 
been  scarcely  increased  since  his  day,  and  which,  (owingf  to 
a  change  of  habits)  accommodate  within  their  walls  a  less 
number  than  were  then  resident,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
University  has  been  unable  to  model  and  adapt  itself  in 
such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  ace,  in 
proportion  to  the  rapid  increase  which  has  been  made  in 
population  and  civilization,  and  the  addition  of  the  colo-. 
nies  to  our  former  territory.  Nay,  so  far  is  Uiis  from 
having  been  the  case,  that  she  has  even  failed  to  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  her  noble  foundations  were  given. 
Even  taking  the  Anglican  theology,  as  represented  by 
the  Thirty-nme  Articles,  as  the  theoretic  standard  of  per- 
fection^ Oxford  has  failed  to  give  even  a  meagre  theolo- 
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gical  training  to  Anglican  Candidates  for  such  orders 
as  their  Church  has  to  bestow.  Not  a  bishop's,  or  arch- 
deacon's charge  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  has  dwelt 
upon  the  defects  of  clerical  education  in  the  Establishment, 
Hence,  the  necessity  of  founding  ecclesiastical  seminaries 
as  at  Wells  and  Chichester,  Lampeter,  Cuddesdon,  St. 
Bees,  and  Birkenhead  ;  all  of  which  were  founded  in  order 
to  enable  young  men  to  study  Anglican  theology,  free  from 
the  distractions  which  arise  in  a  place  so  warmly  devoted  to 
secular  literature,  and  from  the  luxurious  and  expensive 
habits,  and  the  tyranny  of  old-established  customs  which 
are  so  adverse  to  the  formation  of  the  clerical  character, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BABEL !  Babel !  Babel !  The  books  of  which  we  have 
prefixed  the  titles  to  this  article  are  a  few  of  the  bricks 
designed  for  the  last  new  storey  of  the  Babylonian  tower, 
but  which  the  workmen,  disputing  among  themselves, 
threw,  each  at  his  neighbour's  head.  We  have  been  curi- 
ous enough  to  pick  them  up,  desirous  to  ascertain  into 
what  species  of  building  they  could  have  been  intended 
to  fit.  Our  impression  is  that  each  of  them  is  made  of  two 
different  substances  which  no  art  could  ever  have  forced^  to 
coalesce ;  that  no  two  of  them  could  have  lain  side  by  side 
for  an  hour,  so  strong  are  their  mutual  repulsions,  without 
an  explosion;  that  the  building  for  which  they  were  intended 
must  have  been  some  metropolitan,  or  ecumenical  temple 
of  civil  war,  such  as  a  large  portion  of  the  sons  of  men 
have  ever  been  building,  but  which  neither  the  laws  of 
nature  nor  the  decree  of  God  will  ever  permit  to  rise  be- 
yond a  very  moderate,  though  cloud-encircled  height* 
Against  the  ability  of  these  and  such  like  books  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  To  hold  what  they  hold  seems  to  us  to 
need  much  more  cleverness  than  to  hold  the  truth.  In- 
deed, we  are  more  convinced  every  day  that  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  diffusion  of  Truth,  in  an  age  of  rest- 
less intellectuality,  is  that  it  is  so  simple — looks  so  like  a 
truism — that  ingenious  people  prefer  something  more  com- 
p»lex  and  refined.  To  discover  that  truth  must  be  one, 
there  would  be  something  in  that!  but  to  go  on  merely 
acknowledging  what  every  one  knows,  surely  that  is  tire- 
some. It  is  also  so  generous  and  so  large-minded  to  be- 
lieve contradictions,  no  one  compelling  you  to  do  so  I 
Were  we  to  criticise  each  of  these  books  in  detail,  we 
should  find  in  them  something  to  admire  and  not  a  little 
to  sympathise  with,  as  well  as  very  much  to  deplore. 
There  is  no  need  to  answer  the  attacks  on  Holy  Church, 
or  Revealed  Truth,  to  be  found  in  such  a  collection ;  for 
they  efifectually  answer  each  other.  We  should  be  better 
disposed  to  extract  from  them  the  many  attestations  to 
Catholic  doctrine  which  they  also  contain.  Their  most 
interesting  aspect  to  us,  however,  is  that  which  thev  pre- 
sent, taken  in  globo,  and  as  exhibiting  the  wonderful  con- 
fusion of  mind  that  afBicts  this  nation,  in  the  natural 
sphere  so  strong  and  so  wise,  respecting  matters  superna- 
tural. On  this  subject  we  shall  oflfer  some  remarks,  con- 
sidering it  rather  with  reference  to  its  philosophical  causes 
and  social  efiects,  than  from  a  theological  point  of  view. 
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In  a  country,  the  institatiohs  of  which  work  efficiently  to- 
gether so  much  on  the  principle  of  balance,  as  in  England, 
many  anomalies  are  to  be  expected  ;  but  of  all  the  anoma- 
lies which  affect  her,  those  belonging  to  matters  theological 
are  surely  the  most  singular.  "What!  more  theology! 
are  we  never,  then,  to  have  rest?  Who  will  expel  from 
our  coasts  the  demon  of  speculation  ?^'  Such  are  the  greet- 
ings with  which  each  new  essay  on  theology  is  commonly 
met  by  th9se  portions  of  the  community  devoted  to  pohtical 
or  to  practical,  to  scientific  or  to  literary  avocations ; — ex- 
citable only  when  religious  truth,  by  them  nicknamed  contro- 
versy, or  speculation,  intrudes  itself  into  the  region  of  more 
manageable  topics,  and  then  "  perplexed  in  the  extreme  V 
Such  salutations  are  not  encouraging.  On  the  present 
occasion,  however,  they  supply  us  with  a  thpme,  which,  at 
least,  for  the  haters  of  theology,  ought  to  have  an  interest. 
It  is  this — how  conies  it  that  England  can  neither  get  on 
with  nor  without  controversy?  If  it  insists  on  discussing 
theology,  in  spite  of  the  lovers  of  broad  views,  business, 
practical  piety,  and  all  the  other  adherents  of  the  peace 
societies  in  matters  religious; — why  can  it  not  reach  re- 
sults ?  If  it  despairs  of  results,  why  cannot  it  keep  clear 
of  controversy  ?  Why  can  the  haters  of  discussion  avail 
only  so  far  as  to  add  one  "  view'^  more  to  the  views  for 
which  people  are  every  day  contending,  offensively  or  de- 
fensively ? 

With  the  lovers  of  pea6e  we  have,  as  such,  no  quarrel. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  speak  of  them  as  lovers  of  their  own 
ease  merely ;  or  as  men,  who,  eager  about  trifles,  miiin- 
tain,  from  apathy  alone,  a  stoical  indifference  respecting 
questions  the  most  ennobling  with  which  an  inhabitant 
of  this  world  can  deal,  even  when  they  are  considered 
exclusively  in  their  political,  social,  and  moral  relations. 
The  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See  is  not  merely,  in  an  eccle- 
siastical sense,  a  question  of  moment ;— in  a  social  point 
of  view  the  dogma  is  hardly  one  of  a  less  profound  inter- 
est :  and  little,  indeed,  of  philosophy  can  belong  to  that 
statesman,  historian,  or  ethical  teacher  who  has  never 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  meditate  seriously  on  the 
question,  whether  the  largest  of  human  societies,  one 
with  which  the  various  civil  and  national  societies  of  the 
world  are  at  all  times  so  strangely  linked,  be  itself  a  mon- 
archy or  a  republic.  Again,  is  there,  or  is  there  not,  in 
the  world  a  body  not  of  this  world,  a  body,  no  matter  what 
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its  constitution,  at  least  in  some  sense  organic,  and  charged 
to  witness  to  revealed  truth,  to  maintain  and  diffuse  the 
Gospel?     Is  such  a  body  the  guest  of  every  Christiaa 
nation?    If  so,  it  must  have  rights  of  some  sort;  duties 
also  ;  rules  for  the  adjustment  of  its  allegiance  to  Caesar 
with  its  allegiance  to  God: — and  consequently  to  ignore  it, 
or  to  reduce  it  to  servitude,  must  be,  at  least,  as  grave  aa 
error  as  any  violation  of  international  law.    So  much  few 
will  deny.      Again,  a  foreign  allegiance  must  ever  be  a 
contradiction  and  a  snare.      What,  then,  it  is  natural  to 
ask,  does  a  foreign  allegiance  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
mean?    Is  it  a  canonical  allegiance,  revering  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  body,  and  paid  to  the  head  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical order  ?  or  is  it  an  allegiance  virtually  unlimited,  but 
not  unremunerated,  paid  by  the  spiritual  to  the  civil  power 
in  each  country?     Again,  parliaments  have  claimed  and 
exercised  a  dispensing  power,  practically  releasing  subjects 
from  their  oaths,  when  sovereigns  have,  in  their  judgment, 
proved  tyrannical.    Have  they  also  a  power  of  absolving 
bishops  from  their  oath  to  **  drive  away  all  strange  doc- 
trine,"' if  it  should  be  proved  that  such  an  oath  involves 
persecution  in  at  least  as  strong  a  sense  as  that  in  which 
the  oath  of  a  cardinal  involves  it?     Again,  the  Anglican 
prelate  claims  a  spiritual,  though  not  legal,  authority  over 
all  English  subjects  in  his  diocese,  just  as  the  pope  claims 
a  spiritual  authority  over  all  baptized  persons  in  the  world; 
— if,  then,  the  distinction  between  claims  in  "  foro  exter- 
no,''  and  in  "foro  conscientiffi''  be  but  a  subtlety,  does  not 
the  Anglican  claim  amount  to  a  pretty  considerable  *'  ag"- 
gression"  on  the  Dissenter  ?     Again,  the  *^  traditiAis  of 
men*'  are  confessedly  a  false  rule  of  faith  in  divine  things. 
Whether,  then,  are  we  to  designate  by  that  name  the  tiuai- 
tional  and  quasi-authoritative  teaching  of  separated  bodies, 
modern,  local,  and  without  even  a  claim  to  infallibility,  or 
the  perpetual  faith   of  that  body  which  alone   professes 
to  witness  to  the  *'  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus'*  through  the  un- 
erring aid  of  that  Spirit  Who  spake  by  the  prophets,  and 
Whom  our  Lord,  on  His  departure,  sent  to  His  Aposdes 
that  lie  might  lead  them  into  all  truth,  and  recal  all  things 
to  their  mind  ?     Again,  is  religion  a  matter  of  Certainty, 
or  of  Opinion  as  in  the  time  that  preceded  the  Christiaa 
revelation  ?     Is  there  any  such  thing  as  Truth,  or  is  Truth 
relative  only,  like  sensation  ?    How  far  has  our  knowledge 
respecting  that  foundation  of  all  knowledge  advanced  since 
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the  time  that  Pilate  enquired,  *'  What  is  truth  ?" — askinpr 
of  Him,  the  Living  Truth,  who  stood  at  that  moment  before 
the  enquirer,  and  who  was  by  him  condemned?  •  If  there 
be  a  Kevealed  Truth,  does  the  well-being  of  individuals 
and  of  nations  stand  related  to  it  in  any  special  manner,  or 
is  it  a  thing  apart  ?  Is  it  a  duty  to  believe  Kevelation  and 
to  love  God;  and  is  the  Will,  or  is  it  not,  responsible  for 
convictions,  and  for  affections,  as  well  as  for  acts  ? 

These  are  questions  neither  less  important,  nor  more 
hard  of  solution  than  many  of  those  with  which  the  haters 
of  theology  concern  themselves.  There  are  countless 
questions  besides  in  which  they  could  not  fail,  if  free  from 
panic  and  prejudice,  to  take  a  deep  mterest.  Was 
the  Papal  supremacy,  considered  as  a  historical  question, 
the  ^'  master-piece  of  Satan'*  from  the  beginning  ?  or  was 
it,  for  centuries,  as  the  most  enlightened  recent  Protestant 
historians  have  incautiously  admitted,  the  great  protector 
of  Europe  from  feudal  barbarism,  nay,  from  the  Mahome- 
tan yoke,  and  the  nurse  of  all  our  liberties  and  civilization? 
Four  centuries  ago  the  great  danger  that  assailed  the 
civilization  and  freedom  of  Europe,  the  establishment  of 
the  Turks  at  Constantinople  was,  as  every  reader  of  Gibbon 
knows,  the  result  of  the  Greek  schism,  the  eastern  empire 
having  been  by  it  so  cut  off  from  the  sympathies  of  the 
west  that,  in  its  isolation,  it  was  unable  to  resist  the  onset 
of  the  Ottomans.  The  great  danger  which,  in  our  day, 
assails  the  civilization  and  freedom  of  Europe,  proceeds 
from  Russia,  whose  power,  if  once  established  at  Constan- 
tinople, can  hardly  fail  to  domineer  over  the  world.  ^  But 
what  constitutes  the  real  difficulty  of  the  case  ?  Is  it  not 
found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
Christians  of  European  Turkey,  three-fourths  of  the  total 
population,  gravitate  toward  the  Czar,  the  real  head  of 
their  Church  ?  If  they  were  Catholics,  and  if  their  sym^ 
pathies  found  a  centre  in  Rome,  not  in  St.  Petersburgh, 
would  not  much  of  the  difficulty  be  removed  ?  Here,  again, 
the  Greek  schism  is  the  root  of  the  evil ;  and  a  philoso- 
phic Protestant  statesman  might  well  enquire,  if  studying 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers, 
whether  a  Christian  caliphate  may  not  be  a  far  more  dan- 
gerous thing  than  a  papacy,  and  whether  the  very  safest 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government  may  not  be  one  which 
finds  its  centre  in  a  power  essentially  spiritual,  and,  only 
in  an  accidental  sense,  temporal  ?      Once  more,  is  monas- 
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ticism  an  unnatural  institute,  or  have  one  thousand  five 
hundred  years  proved  that  in  it  is  upheld  the  standard  of 
a  supernatural  life,  possible  to  grace  ? — are  convents  the 
strongholds  of  tyranny  and  corruption  ?  or  have  we  owed 
to  them  the  preservation  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the 
illustration  of  those  Evangelical  Counsels,  m  which  Chris- 
tian morals  culminate,  and  througli  which  the  first  com- 
mandment retains,  in  the  estimate  of  Christendom,  that 
place  of  supremacy  which  it  refuses  to  share  even  with  our 
duty  to  our  neighbour?  But  it  is  needless  to  proceed,  A 
very  little  reflection  suffices  to  show  us  that  on  human  as 
well  as  divine  grounds,  and  with  reference  to  every  species 
of  intellectual  interest,  philosophical,  ethical,  historical^ 
and  a3sthetical,  the  problems  really  most  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, on  the  part  of  a  reasoning  being,  a  moral  agent,  and 
a  large-hearted  humanist,  who  can  with  truth  say,  "  Nihil 
humanum  a  me  alienum  puto,**  are  no  other  than  those 
which  ultimately  resolve  themselves  into  that  theology 
which  was  at  one  time  entitled  the  "  Mater  Scientiarum,*' 
and  which  is  at  present  secretly  regarded  by  too  many  as 
the  greatest  of  pests.  ^ 

To  be  without  convictions  on  such  subjects  is  simply  to 
renounce  all  part  in  what  is  gravest  in  human  tnings» 
whether  belonging  to  the  contemplative  or  to  the  practical 
order ; — or  else  is  to  engage  in  them  empirically  only. 
How  then  are  we  to  account  for  an  indifference  with 
respect  to  these  subjects  which  changes  only  to  become  ani- 
mosity ;  and  that  on  the  part  of  men  neither  Epicureans 
nor,  in  the  Protestant  sense,  unbelievers  ?  In  all  countries. 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  are  to  be  found  men  who  sedk  no 
objects  but  those  of  pleasure  or  ambition.  With  such, 
however,  it  is  seldom  worth  while  to  reason.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  is  it  that  in  this  country  the  supreme  of  ques- 
tions is  just  that  one  which,  in  countless  cases,  the  studious 
will  not  study,  the  very  name  of  which  incenses  and  disor- 
ders especially  the  considerate  and  sedate,  and  from  the  face 
of  which  the  robust  and  self-confident  fly  panic*8tricken 
with  more  than  the  terror  of  children  ?  If  dogma  be  an 
eivil,  how  comes  it  that  these  men,  notwithstanding,  insist 
on  creeds  and  **  fundamental  truths  ?'^  If  we  are  to  take  our 
stand  on  the  distinction  between  fundamental  truths  and 
theological  subtleties,  how  comes  it  that  there  is  no  enquiry 
from  which  they  shrink  more  than  from  one  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  we  may  discriminate  between  the  class 
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they  think  essential,  and  that  one  which  they  denounce  as 
mischievous?  They  are  often  grave,  and,  as  far  as  their 
position  in  this  matter  permits,  consistent  men  :  and  there 
IS  much  that  is  touching  and  edifying  in  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  practise  such  duties  as  they  have  become 
acquainted  with.  How  then  do  they  fail  to  see  that  the 
very  first  of  duties,  compliance  with  which  can  alone 
attach  religious  value  to  their  virtues  in  other  respects, 
must  be  to  ascertain,  at  any  cost,  what  is  the  authentic 
version  of  God's  Revelation  to  man,  if  they  believe  that 
He  has  given  us  a  Revelation  ?  We  are  not  individually 
capable  of  such  enquiry,  and  will  only,  they  say,  be  lured 
by  it  into  an  interminable  labyrinth.  Indeed !  Then  the 
Reformation  must  have  followed  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp  in 
asserting  the  principle  of  private  judgment,  and  committed 
itself  to  an  utterly  false  method  of  theologizing.  Why 
not  then  consider  the  claims  of  an  opposite  system,  which 
kept  Christianity  together  for  so  many  centuries,  and 
which  diffused  it  over  so  many  lands  before  '^  privatis  judg- 
ment" was  thought  of?  But,  it  will  be  answered,  the 
principle  of  authority  means  slavery  in  religious  matters. 
Indeed !  Then  nothing  remains  but  the  principle  of 
private  judgment.  Why  not  exercise  it  then,  if  our  belief 
IS  that  enquiry  will  lead  to  truth?  Why  not  exercise 
it  on  this  very  question,  the  Rule  of  Faith,  the  deter- 
mination of  which  may  possibly  render  innumerable 
further  enquiries  needless;  and  ascertain  whether,  if  in 
scientific  matters  our  liberty  of  thought  is  in  no  respect 
interfered  with  by  the  impossibility  of  contesting  primary 
axioms,  and  could  receive  no  vindication  from  our  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  the  multiplication-table,  the  sphere  of 
Supernatural  Truth  may  not  include  a  provision  through 
which  we  can  exercise  religious  faith,  and  attain  to  cer- 
tain knowledge,  not  only  without  abdicating  our  faculties, 
but  as  the  only  means  of  really  using  them?  As  there 
are  acts  which  we  can  only  do  individually,  so  there  are 
others  which  we  can  only  do  collectively,  and  in  our 
national  capacity.  May  there  not  be  truths  also,  which 
we  can  discover  separately,  and  yet,  again,  other  realms 
of  truth  which  the  human  race  can  only  conquer  and 
retain  through  that  collective  unity  which  is  called  the 
Church  ?  Surely  we  are  bound  at  least  not  to  assert 
contradictories.  The  real  opinion  of  many  of  those  to 
whom  we  have  referred,  is  nothing  so  vague  as  the  doc- 
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trine  of  private  judgment,  or  so  absurd  as  a  private  judg- 
ment which  claims  to  investigate  everything,  and  yet 
will  not  allow  its  own  claims  to  be  investigated.  On  the 
contrary,  they  believe  practically  that  a  man  should  con- 
tinue to  hold  what  he  has  been  taught  in  the  body  in 
which  he  was  brought  up.  But  let  them  be  consistent. 
Is  he  to  hold  such  a  form  of  doctrine  by  believing  it,  or  by 
professing  it  only  ?  If  by  believing  it,  must  he  not  be- 
lieve also  in  the  authority  of  the  body,  which  has  been  his 
teacher?  If,  then,  authority  be,  indeed,  after  all,  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  he  goes,  is  he  not  called  on  to  decide, 
at  least,  between  contending  claims  to  authority?  Is  it 
possible  for  him  to  believe  that  a  hundred  sects  which 
differ  in  the  most  important  matters,  and  agree  in  declar- 
ing that  they  are  all  alike  human  and  fallible  bodies,  can, 
notwithstanding,  be  teachers  of  Divine  Truth,  each  of 
whom  is  authoritative  in  his  place  ?  Is  it  a  duty  to  believe 
transubstantiation  in  Spain,  and  to  deny  it  in  Prussia? 
Who  does  not  see  that  this  is  to  substitute  professioa 
for  belief,  and  to  believe  nothing  except  that  Truth  either 
does  not  exist,  or  is  not  attainable  by  man,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  to  acknowledge  even  thus  much  of  belief 
(though  to  oneself  only)  is  highly  disagreeable  and  danger- 
ous? Contradictories  will  not  coalesce  merely  because 
we  have  not  time  for  speculation ;  and  to  act  upon  prin- 
ciples the  opposite  of  those  which,  whether  as  Catholics, 
or  as  Protestants,  we  profess,  is  inconsistent  with  probity 
and  self-respect.  In  short,  the  recognition  of  a  Revela- 
tion, like  that  of  a  Moral  Sense,  or  of  Theism,  involves, 
whether  or  not  they  prove  embarrassing,  corresponding 
obligations  and  conclusions;  among  others,  certain  con- 
elusions  relative  to  Truth,  and  man's  duties  respecting 
Truth,  which  are  directly  at  variance  with  the  position  of 
those  who  hate  Theology,  and  would  despise  it  ii'  they 
could. 

To  a  cert'iin  extent,  however,  a  Catholic  must  sympathise 
with  those  persons,  not  in  what  they  say,  but  in  what  they 
mean.  As  he  sympathises  with  the  Puritan  so  far  as 
Puritanism  recognizes  the  Supernatural  Order  of  Grace, 
the  Dogmatic  character  of  Christianity,  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  Truth,  so  he  can  sympathize  with  Latitudinarians, 
both  of  the  business  class  and  speculative  class,  for  he  too 
believes  that  Latitudinarianism  is  practically  the  comment 
which  time  passes  on  the  experiment  of  private  judgment. 
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and  make  a  just  confession  that,  on  the  basis  established  by 
the  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century,  truth  is  incapable  of  being 
attained  with  certainty,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  certainty, 
it  is  not  worth  contending  for.  Many  of  our  anti-theological 
friends  would,  if  from  curiosity  alone,  strive  earnestly  to 
find  rehgious  truth  if  they  thought  that  anything  more  was 
to  be  gained  by  such  labours  than  the  fertilization  of  the 
field  in  which  the  treasure  was  supposed  to  lie.  Others, 
though  incurious  as  to  abstract  knowledge,  and  in  spiri- 
tual things,  little  habituated  to  observe  the  close  connec- 
tion between  the  rays  of  light  and  heat,  would  yet  make 
great  and  generous  sacrifices  to  avert  those  public  evils 
which  necessarily  follow  from  religious  divisions.  The 
same  obstacles  have  beset  them  again  and  again  in  all 
their  honourable  efibrts  to  promote  the  wellbeing  of  the 
nation.  Whether  they  endeavour  to  establish  a  vast 
system  of  education,  or  to  improve  prison  discipline,  the 
same  difficulty,  a  persecuting  Proteus,  flies  up  in  their 
face.  Now  Scripture  extracts  are  not  to  be  tolerated,  and 
now  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  their  merits  is  intolerable. 
Now  a  Godless  scheme  of  education  scandalizes  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  now  a  Godly  scheme  directed  by  the  High- 
Church  party  of  England,  the  Puritan  party  of  Ireland, 
or  the  Catholics,  terrifies  it  yet  more.  Irish  soldiers  ask 
why  they  have  no  chaplains,  and  English  officers  demand 
whether  it  be  not  enough  that  they  should  have  to  attend 
Mass,  without  being  exposed  to  overbearing  or  insidious  ser- 
mons from  Popish  priests,  who  deny  that,  in  sacred  mat- 
ters the  most  sanguine  State  has  a  right  to  "  expect  every 
man  to  do  his  duty,"'  in  her  sense  of  the  word.  Our  anti- 
theological  friends  see,  if  they  choose  to  see  it,  that,  however 
desirable  it  may  be  to  keep  religion  and  politics  apart,  or,  to 
divide  between  religious  sentiment  and  religious  conviction, 
the  attempt  is  as  vain  as  would  be  the  endeavour  to  separate 
between  those  easily  distinguishable  things,  the  mathe- 
matical, and  the  physical  attributes  of  bodies.  They  find 
that  the  imponderable  agents  of  the  social  world  are  often 
the  most  powerful,  and  that  the  world  in  which  we  have 
our  political  home  is  encompassed  by  a  spiritual  sphere, 
as  by  a  firmament,  in  which  abide  day  and  night,  the 
sunshine  that  cherishes,  the  afflicting  but  salutary  storm, 
and  the  retributive  plague.  They  find  that,  whether  they 
will  or  not.  Rituals  imply  priestly  power,  and  that  Articles 
ask  exposition.     They  find  that  though  statesmen  may 
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civilly  assure  the  Cliurcli  that,  "  of  all  men  who  can  read 
and  write,  the  clergy  are  the  most  ignorant,  and  the  most 
mischievous/*  human  affairs  notwithstanding  need  their 
aid  unless  society  is  to  fall  asunder,  and  communism, 
a  "  universal  wolf,**  be  allowed  to  propound  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  brotherhood  and  universal  equality  according  to 
the  version  of  its  own  un-mysterious  Theology.  They  find, 
also,  that  devotions  by  statute  grow  cold ;  that  parliament- 
ary religion  demands  more  faith  than  is  extant  in  the 
nineteenth  century ;  that  definitions  which  may  mean 
everything  are  suspected  of  meaning  nothing ;  that  when 
creeds  become  incredible  the  church  is  in  danger ;  and  the 
State  reaps  no  **  quid  pro  quo*'  for  its  protectorate  of  reli- 
gion. They  find  that  Dissent  is  the  natural  re-action  from 
the  coldness  of  Establishmentarianism,  and  that  to  repress 
it  is  both  a  vain  and  an  unjust  attempt ; — but  they  find,  also, 
that  schisms  are  wounds  through  which  the  life  blood,  both 
of  religion  and  social  peace,  escapes ;  and  that  the  sepsira- 
ted  bodies  lose  their  first  fervour  even  more  rapidly  than 
the  larger  body  did,  or  can  only  keep  it  up  by  the  exercise 
of  fighting.  Wearied  and  perplexed,  they  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  echo  the  cry  of  the  Pagan,  "  quanta  Reiigio 
potuit  suadere  malorum.**  They  turn  for  aid  to  ^veiy  ally 
except  Truth.  Not  being  partizans,  they  can  face  facts 
sufficiently  to  know  that  if  Truth  be  the  secret  of  Unity, 
neither  can  be  gained  by  means  of  private  judgment. 
They  have  read  the  history  of  three  hundred  years,  and 
see  no  reason  for  acting  over  again,  upon  an  ensanguined 
stage,  the  ghastly  tragic-comedy  of  the  **  Variations.'* 
We  have  said  that  we  sympathise  with  them  to  a  certain 
extent.  In  their  wish  for  peace  we  go  along  with  them  : 
from  their  cry  of  "peace,  peace,  where  there  is  no  peace,** 
we  are  bound  to  dissent.  That  religious  truth  is  either  re- 
lative (that  is  non-existent)  or  else  indiscoverable,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  private  judgment. .  .whether  simple,  or  backed 
up  by  any  amount  of  merely  human  authority... is  the  rule 
of  faith,  we,  with  them,  as  logicians,  believe.  That  truth, 
on  the  other  hand,  exists  externally  to,  and  independently 
of,  man ;  has  been  actually  communicated  to  him,  may  be 
known  with  certainty  by  him,  and  when  known  becomes 
the  food  of  all  devout  affections,  and  life-spring  of  all 
manly  faith,  and  righteous  actions :  this  also,  as  Christians, 
we  believe.  Can  the  individual  find  out  theological  truth 
for  himself,  even  if  he  discards  all  duties  besides,  for  the 
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sake  of  the  search?  Certainly  not... except  by  finding  the 
Teacher  sent  to  instruct  him.  So  far,  we  agree  with  our 
an ti- theologian  friend.  On  the  other  hand,  were  we  dis- 
cussing theology,  we  would  point  out  that,  Christian  devo- 
tion cannot  exist  without  Christian  theology,  and  that 
nian  cannot  continue  to  worship  and  love  Christ  as  God 
irrespectively  of  those  conclusions,  inextricably  interwoven, 
in  which  Holy  Church,  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies vindicated  and  set  forth  the  great  dogmas  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  Will  the  Latitudinarian  tell 
us,  at  least,  what  the  Latitude  is,  and  what  are  the  limit3# 
within  which,  according  to  its  standai'd,  fundamental  ver- 
ities keep  their  unostentatious  court,  moderate  orthodoxy 
exercises  a  constitutional  sway,  **  reigning,  not  ruling,** 
and  relative  Truth  flings  open  its  liberty-hall?  If  he 
would  do  this,  and  yet  keep  clear  of  theology,  aye,  and  of 
its  thorniest  regions,  he  must  offer  a  higher  reward  than 
has  yet  been  offered  for  finding  the  latitude. 

If  ho  cannot  tell  us  what  latitude  amounts  to  in  the 
concrete,  will  he  tell  us  what  it  is  essentially,  and  in  the 
abstract?  It  is  comprehensiveness  !  But  what  makes  a 
system  comprehensive  ?  The  number  of  doctrines  it 
defines  and  harmonizes?  Then  the  Catholic  must  be  the 
most,  and  the  latitudinarian  is  the  least  comprehensive  of 
systems.  Or,  the  number  of  religionists  united  by  the 
exclusion  of  disputed  points?  How  happens  it,  then, 
that  the  latitudinarians,  whatever  their  accomplishments 
and  attainments,  have  commonly  proved  the  smallest 
of  sects,  rather,  like  the  anti-theological  Sadducees  of  old, 
a  clique  than  a  sect,  a  clique  averse  to  mysticism,  dogma- 
tism, tradition,  and  sacerdotal  influence. .  .fond  of  freedom 
...fond  of  thought... accused  by  their  opponents  of  free- 
thinking;  but  assuredly  not  successful  either  in  carry- 
ing thought  to  conclusive  results,  or  in  imparting  to  the 
enquirer  the  glorious  liberty  of  truth  ?  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  the  great  bulk  of  society  is  too  often  latitudinarian ; 
that  is,  in  the  sense  of  "  caring  for  none  of  these  things," 
living  for  ends  which  no  one  accuses  of  mystery,  identi- 
fying reality  with  the  senses,  and  recognizing  religion  only 
as  a  qualifying  power,  enlightening  self-love,  and  making 
worldliness  respectable.  In  this  case  we  know  in  which 
direction  the  **  broad  way**  leads.  Is  the  "  broad  school'* 
but  the  booking  office  of  the  "broad  way?'*  We  hope 
not.    lu  Germany  we  hear  of  a  large  class  whose  specu- 
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lative  views  are  *' large*'  too,  who  worship  ''Jehovah, 
Jove,  or  Lord,**  whose  religion  is  sesthetical,  and  whose 
faith  is  in  the  progress  of  the  species.  It  would  be  a  grave 
injustice,  however,  to  the  anti- theologians  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  to  confound  them  either  with  the  multitude 
of  the  worldly  or  of  the  infidel.  Confining  our  attention, 
then,  to  those  theologians  of  the  ''  broad  school/'  who 
really  accept,  or  intend  to  accept  revelation,  and  who  desire 
the  spiritual  good  of  man,  may  we  not  ask  whether  the 
circumstance  that  they  have  ever  been  a  small  number 
compared  with  their  opponents  of  all  schools,  does  not 
suggest,  at  least,  the  thought,  that  religious  systems  are 
comprehensive,  (relatively  to  the  number  of  adherents  they 
include),  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  litigated  ques- 
tions they  eliminate,  but  in  proportion  to  their  consistency, 
reality,  and  to  the  number  of  human  wants  for  which  they 
make  a  divine  provision?  Truths  are  among  those  wants ; 
for  truths  are  Truth  developed  according  to  the  develop- 
ment and  needs  of  man.  Accordingly,  the  religion  which 
propounds  the  greatest  number  of  defined  truths,  and 
establishes  them  upon  the  adamantine  foundation  of  that 
faith  which  uses,  at  once,  and  directs,  reason,  is  also  Uie 
one  which  reckons  fourfold  more  adherents  than  all  Pro- 
testant bodies  conjointly. 

The  "  Broad  School,*'  then,  is  as  unlikely  as  any  other 
to  discover  the  secret  of  unity.  Can  it  find  a  substitute 
for  it  ?  Can  the  plague  of  controversy  be  stayed  by  sug- 
gesting to  controversialists  that,  if  they  agree  in  nothing 
else,  at  least  they  can  agree  to  differ  ?  The  state  of  Eng- 
land is  the  answer.  Is  there  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  coun- 
try, we  do  not  say  so  much  divided  in  religious  opinion,  for 
America  is  as  much  divided,  but  so  mercilessly  lacerated 
by  controversy  ?  The  sects  themselves  seem  the  portion 
of  the  community  most  able  to  indulge  in  snatches  of  rest. 
"Within  the  establishment  there  are  as  many  rival  opinions 
as  there  exist  without  it;  and  the  narrower  ring  seems 
only  to  make  the  struggle  the  fiercer.  The  advocates  of 
the  sacramental  system  stigmatize  their  opponents,  includ- 
ing three  of  the  archbishops,  as  heretics,  and  several  of  the 
other  prelates  as  Sabellian,  Neologian,  or  Rationalistic. 
In  turn  they  are  greeted  by  their  evangelical  brethren  as  the 
propagators  of  soul-destroying  errors,"  and  by  the  Broad 
iSchool  as  white  Jacobins,  disguised  Papists,  narrow-minded 
bigots,  the  foes  of  all  that  is  manly,  liberal,  and  progressivej 
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men  who  have  renounced  their  allegiance  to  truth  itself. 
These  accusations  and  recriminations  are  very  sad ;  and 
the  contests  which  they  enkindle  rage  in  every  class  of 
society.  One  cannot  avoid  them  by  becoming  a  philoso- 
pher, a  fine  lady,  or  even  a  Prime  Minister.  A  short  time 
ago  Belgravian  ball  dresses  sympathised  with  lawn,  and 
could  not  surrender  themselves  to  the  waltz,  unagitated  by 
the  "  pleasing  gale  '*  of  "  High  Church.*'  The  breeze 
shifted.  Ministers  wrote  threatening  notices  in  the  shape 
of  letters  to  bishops  ;  theological  mobs  besieged  churches  ; 
theological  butlers  broke  through  painted  windows ;  theo- 
logical and  sympathetic  magistrates  bade  them^  go  free. 
In  remote  villages  clergymen  have  been  hooted  in  church 
for  wearing  the  surplice  by  crowds  who  professed  to  regard 
the  presence  or  absence  of  externals  as  matters  of  equal 
indifference ;  and  in  large  towns  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
has  been  hooted  for  deciding  that  clergymen  may  absolve 
penitents  in  auricular  confession... provided  they  do  not 
make  a  habit  of  doing  so.  Episcopal  authorities  have  pro- 
nounced it  perjury. not  to  observe  the  rubrics,  and  contu- 
macious as  well  as  insane  to  observe  them.  Several  thou- 
sand clergymen  have  signed  documents,  denouncing  the 
Gorham  decision  as  heretical ;  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber have  signed  documents  re-affirming  it.  The  law  courts 
cannot  escape  the  turmoil;  the  litigated  question  at  one 
moment  being  a  stone  altar ;  at  another,  prayers  for  the 
dead;  at  a,  third,  the  orthodoxy  of  a  bishop;  at  a  fourth, 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  Fly  to  the  colonies,  and  the 
fight  assumes  the  more  regular  character  of  synodical 
action.  Go  to  Madeira  in  search  of  health,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  *'  Are  the  English  chaplains  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  or  by  the  Foreign  Secretary?**  Go, 
in  search  of  peace,  to  Ireland,  and  a  hundred  missionary 
ministers,  who  boast  that  they  have  sunk  minor  differ- 
ences, invite  you  to  a  hundred  different  religions;  while 
thousands  of  Scripture-Readers,  invested  with  great  power 
of  countenance,  admonish  the  starving  population,  whom 
the  spoliation  of  past  times  continues  to  keep  ignorant  as 
well  as  poor,  to  forsake  popery  and  the  black  potatoes  for 
evangelical  simplicity,  the  Koyal  Supremacy,  and  the 
soupers*  pot.  Take  refuge  finally  at  Jerusalem  itself,  and 
you  find  a  bishop,  half  Lutheran  and  half  Anglican,  who 
msists  on  converting  people,  both  from  the  Catholic  Church 
and  from  the  oriental  Communion. 
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As  time  goes  by  the  controversies  rather  increase  than 
diminish  in  violence,  and  are  always  ready  to  break  out 
again  even  after  they  seem  to  have  subsided.  The  Jeru- 
salem bishopric  was  one  of  the  earlier  contests,  and  the 
wound  seemed  to  have  skinned  over ;  yet  it  has  again  burst 
out  among  us  with  more  than  its  former  fury.  A  protest 
against  the  conduct  of  the  Anglo- Prussian  bishop  has  been 
signed  by  between  one  and  two  thousand  of  the  clergy,  in 
the  form  of  an  address  to  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Eastern 
Communion.  This  protest  has  been  met  by  a  counter- 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  four  archbishops  of  the  **  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,*'  supporting  their  brother 
at  the  '^  Holy  I^laces,"  and  suggesting  that  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  remonstrance-party  with  foreign  powers  is 
something  very  like  treason  to  their  own  Church.  Their 
suspicions  on  this  point  were  probably  sharpened  by  the 
circumstance  that  some  two  or  three  years  ago  a  document, 
still  more  numerously  signed,  was  circulated  by  the  same 
party,  in  which  certain  views  were  laid  down  relative  to  the 
Royal  Supremacy,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  opposite 
party,  amounted  to  a  practical  repudiation  of  it.  The 
strife  has  already  borne  fruit.  The  warden  of  St.  Colum- 
ba,  in  Ireland,  having  been  one  of  those  who  signed  the 
address  to  the  Eastern  Patriarchs,  the  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  has  withdrawn  his  support  from  that 
institution,  the  most  aspiring,  interesting,  and,  in  its  way, 
creditable  institution  connected  with  the  Irish  establish- 
ment. The  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  also  been  censured 
by  some  of  the  High  Church  unions,  on  the  ground,  if  we 
understand  it  aright,  of  his  haying  in  some  sense  frater- 
nized with  the  Presbyterians  of  Geneva  at  the  opening  of 
a  church  there,  or  rather  for  having  shown  respect  to  that 
portion  of  the  Genevan  body  which  is  established,  but  not 
Trinitarian,  to  the  disparagement  of  that  part  which  is 
Trinitarian,  but  not  estnblished.  Those  who  are  anxious 
to  know  whether  the  Establishment  in  this  country  be 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  have  thus  very  recently  had  some 
additional  light  thrown  on  that  question  both  from  Jerusa* 
lem  and  Geneva,  in  addition  to  that,  which,  not  long  since, 
they  derived  from  the  statement  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, utterly  denying  the  cardinal  article  of  High  Church 
Theology,  viz.,  the  Necessity  of  the  Apostolic  Succession. 
Then  there  has  been  a  contest  on  the  Real  Presence.  Mr. 
Deuison,  resigned  his  post  as  examining  chaplain  to  the  lato 
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Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  on  account  of  some  teresy  in 
that  matter,  and  invited  the  prelate  to  a  tournament  in 
the  law-courts  on  the  subject— an  invitation  which  his 
lordship  very  prudently  declined.  The  contests  respecting 
Convocation,  National  Education,  Confession,  Rubrical 
Observance,  Stone  Altars,  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  Eternal 
Punishment,  Baptism,  and  Conventual  Institutions,  such 
as  have  been  established  by  that  most  remarkable  woman. 
Miss  Sellon,  have  become  chronic,  and  special  reference 
to  their  symptoms  is  needless. 

It  would  be  endless  work  if  we  were  to  touch  upon  the 
recent  developments  of  the  other  theological  and  anti-theo- 
logical schools  in  the  Established  Church  alone,  to  speak 
of  no  other  bodies.     We  must  leave  the  evangelical  party 
to  harmonize,  as  well  as  they  can,  the  principles  of  an 
**  Evangelical  Alliance,^' including  pretty  nearly  all  Pro- 
testant denominations,  with  the  narrower  platform  of  an 
orthodoxy,  guarded  by  thirty-nine   articles,  and  a  defi- 
nite number  of  canons.     If  they  follow  up  their  present 
plans,  it  can  only  be  by  imitating  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  his  secession  and  setting  up  a  free  "  Episcopal  Church^' 
with  or  without  Bishops.   Let  us  pass  on.    The  condition  of 
the  other  sects  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  kirk 
of  Scotland  long  since,  we  believe,  nearly  equalled  in  num- 
ber by  the  Scotch  dissenters,  has  divided  into  two  sections, 
about  as  evenly  balanced  as  are  the  two  sections  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Ireland,  the  Episcopalian  and  the  Presbvte- 
rian,  or  the  two  sections  into  which  the  Irish  Presbyterians 
are  divided,  viz.,  the  Arians  and  the  Trinitarians.     The 
dispute  is  not  directly  doctrinal,  and  may  very  possibly 
add  to  the  religious  animation  of  what  has  been  described 
by  Anglicans  as  **  the  nation  that  kneels  not.'*    With  this, 
however,  we  have  no  concern,  our  subject  being  simply  the 
perpetual  recurrence  of  religious  divisions,  and  their  great 
mconvenience.      The  slighter  the   causes   that  produce 
them,  the  feebler  must  be  that  bond  of  union  whicli  ought 
to  have  prevented  them;  and  consequently  the  stronger 
does  our  argument  become.      The  inconvenience  was  felt, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  schism  from  the 
schism  by  Parliament,  and  especially  by  the  earl  of  Aber- 
deen,   a  nobleman  of  known   ability,    moderation,  and 
patriotism,  but  far  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  recom- 
mend his  fellowcountrymen  to  take  refuge  from  narrow 
views  in  the  Broad  School.    The  Scotch  were  in  earnest, 
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and  acted.  They  knew  that  when  Erastianism  strikes, 
the  smaller  the  point  of  her  weapon  the  sharper  is  its  edge. 
It  was  with  them  no  question  of  meetings,  and  speeches, 
and  signatures  ranged  in  battalion.  They  gave  up  their 
livings ;  subscribed  more  than  a  million  sterling  to  build 
new  churches ; — they  support  a  double  class  of  clergy ; 
— and,  in  so  doing,  have  entitled  themselves,  in  these 
money-loving  days,  if  not  to  the  honours  of  martyrdom, 
at  least  to  those  of  confessorship.  The  Methodists,  who 
had  already  divided  into  six  or  seven  bodies,  are  again, 
we  believe,  in  what  the  French  call  a  "  crisis  ;'*  and  a 
new  exfoliation  will,  probably  be  ere  long  an  accom- 
plished fact — that  is,  a  fact  to  be  thought  no  more  about, 
out  not,  therefore,  to  bo  without  results.  The  Protestant 
sects  have  gone  on  **  dividing  and  dividing  still  ;'*  and  the 
land  has  lately  put  forth  two  new  bodies  not  Protestant, 
and  the  last  apparently  not  Christian.  The  former  is  a 
religion  which  disclaims  a  name,  and  to  which  we  shall 
not,  therefore,  be  presumptuous  enough  to  attach  any.  It 
is  calle'l,  by  the  profane,  Irvingism:  and  is  known  to  include 
a  large  number  of  intellectual,  devout,  and  eccentric  per- 
sons, who  are  accused  by  some  of  being  the  greatest  theo» 
logical  plagiarists  in  existence,  and  by  others  of  being  only 
too  original.  Their  earnestness  is  evinced  by  their  payings 
bona- fide  tithes,  building  one  or  two  of  the  noblest 
churches  of  recent  times  in  this  land,  and,  last,  not  least, 
by  their  going  to  church  at  six  in  the  morning.  Their 
prayer-book  is  High-Church,  beyond  even  the  aspirations 
of  Puseyism,  including  a  liturgy  which,  if  they  had  a  priest- 
hood, would  be  the  Riass ;  tlie  reservation  of  what  is 
deemed  the  Blessed  Sacrament;  the  seven  Sacraments ; 
auricular,  but  not  '^compulsory"  confession.  Extreme  Unc- 
tion, &c.  &c.  As  Theologians  they  are  Catholic  in  prin- 
ciple, and  Latitudinarian  in  position.  Their  ideas  are 
often  noble,  elevated,  and  deep ;  but  their  facts  have  the 
misfortune  of  being  fables.  Private  judgment  has  been 
wittily  described  as  meaning  **  every  man  his  own  Pope;'* 
— so  their  theology  might  be  described  as  Popery  without 
a  Pope.  Their  system  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  pale  reflec- 
tions which  the  orb  of  Catholic  Faith  casts  down  into  the 
troubled  and  turbid  tides  of  public  opinion.  It  is  a  Hiuh- 
Churchism  aerial,  not  earthly ;  free  to  roam,  but  unable 
to  stand ; — a  Puseyism  which  has  slipped  its  chains,  but 
has  also  cut  itself  off  from  national  traditions  and  social 
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conventions.  Like  the  naked  child,  at  the  end  of.Chris- 
tabel,  who,  "  beauteons  in  a  wilderness,'*  moves  about  in  a 
climate  where  **  night  is  more  beloved  than  day,*'  the 
gentle  genius  of  the  religion  that  knows  no  name,  wanders 
vaguely,  gathering  every  now  and  then  a  new  fruit  from 
phantasmal  brunches  or  visionary  hands,  and  shyly  con- 
templating a  range  of  sphitual  scenery  which 

'*  Han^eth  like  a  picture  fair 
la  the  rich  and  shadowy  air.'' 

« 

The  second  new  religion  to  which  we  have  alluded  be- 
longs rather  to  the  genus  gnome  tlian  to  the  genus  sylph. 
It  is  called  Mormonism,  and  bids  fair  to  prove  an  effeminate 
Western  Mahometanism.  It  has  its  prophet,  its  new  book, 
its  polygamy,  and  doubtless  will,  in  good  time,  have  its 
sword.  It  is  not  of  English  origin,  though  from  England 
it  is  said  to  gain  its  most  numerous  recruits.  It  appeared 
first  ill  America,  and  is  an  omen  of  the  religious  portents  and 
monsters  bred  suddenly  in  the  fruitful  slime  of  utter  irre- 
ligion;  and  in  the  full  sunshine  of  a  corrupting  enlighten- 
ment. We  can  proceed  no  further  in  our  analysis.  Who- 
ever would  trace  the  progress  of  new  religions  will  find  a 
compendious  account  of  them  in  the  census  of  1851.  From 
that  census  it  was  ingeniously  inferred  by  some  of  the 
newspapers  that  the  number  of  Catholics  in  Great  Britain 
was  less  than  their  real  number  in  London  alone.  The 
census,  however,  is  more  trustworthy  than  the  deductions 
made  from  it  by  those  journals.  From  its  tables  it  appears 
that  rapidly  as  the  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  es- 
tablishment have  increased  of  late  years,  those  of  Dissent- 
ing bodies  have  increased  twice  as  fast ;  and  that,  so  far  as 
an  inference  can  be  formed  from  the  number  of  sittings  in 
both  classes  of  churches,  and  from  the  number  of  persons 
who  occupied  those  sittings  on  the  census  Sunday,  the 
Dissenters  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Establishment, 
divide  the  population  about  equally  between  them.  We  have 
thus,  in  Scotland,  an  exclusive  establishment  for  less  thjm 
one- third  of  the  population,  in  Ireland  for  a  seventh,  in 
Wales  for  a  tenth,  in  England  for  one  half.  Reckon  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  together,  as  many  persons  insist  on  doing, 
as  tha  existing  law,  and  the  very  name  of  the  **  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland'^  require: — what  is  the 
result  ?  An  exclusive  establishment  for  a  population  not 
mu^  exceeding  one-thurd  of  the  United  kingdotn,  even 
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if  we  include  in  it  the  pfreat  mass  of  those  unhappy  persons 
in  England  commonly  described  as  heathens,  and  in  favour 
of  whom  such  honourable  efforts  have  been  recently  made 
by  Lord  Shaftesbuiyr,  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  and 
others,  ^  We  are  not  now  considering  this  state  of  things 
theologically.  We  only  ask,  **  Does  it  promise  peace  for 
the  future,  or  a  controversijil  war  limited  to  *  Abstrac- 
tions?' How  is  this  state  of  things  to  be  accounted  for 
in  a  practical  nation,  averse  to  speculation?  Does  it 
suggest  nothing  to  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher, 
though  haters  of  Theology?'* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  close  connection 
between  religious  and  political  feuds.  In  the  last  three 
centuries,  that  subject  has  received  ample  illustration. 
The  strife  is  not  over.  The  communists  and  socialists, 
who  carry  fearlessly  out  the  principles  which  reject  the 
historical  and  hierarchical  elements  in  society,  and  who 
...true  political  Protestants. . .resolve  every  thing  either 
into  Indimdiialism,  or  into  such  combination  as  is  based 
exclusively  on  human  willy  have  discovered  who  is  indeed 
the  enemy  whom  they  have  to  fear ;  what  power  is  that 
which  gives  majesty  to  sceptres,  sanction  to  law,  bounds 
to  caprice,  order  to  society ;  which  favours  the  progress 
of  civilization  alike  when  it  pushes  its  triumphal  thariot 
up-hill,  and  when  it  acts  as  a  salutary  drag ;  which  har* 
monizes  the  lower  world  by  voices  from  a  higher  sphere, 
and  exorcizes  seductive  political  ideals  by  a  sure  hope, 
founded  on  a  certain  knowledge,  of  that  futm'e  world 
in  which  the  imperfections  of  our  transitional  state  are 
redressed.^  The  new  philosophers  despise  the  warfare 
with  religious,  shadows,  and  turn  the  assassin's  steel 
against  what  they  know  to  have  substance.  They  have 
sworn  to  exterminate  the  Church,  and  that  See  which  is  its 
unity,  its  glory,  and  its  strength.  The  Kings  and  States, 
have  also,  in  part,  learned  from  experience  ;  and,  like  the 
tvrant  who,  when  the  waves  rose  around  his  boat,  ordered 
the  chains  to  be  removed  from  the  heroic  man  alone 
capable  of  steering  it,  have,  without  solicitation,  shewn 
themselves  as  anxious  to  set  the  Church  free  as  they  once 
were  to  enslave  her.  For  many  sequent  centuries,  even 
revolutions  themselves  meant  little  more  than  a  dynastic 
change,  the  result  of  disputed  successioris  and  family  quar- 
rels, and  thus  were  in  one  sense,  political  counterparts  of 
those  ecclesiastical  catastrophes,  the  Eastern  and  the  West* 
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ern  Schisms,  each  of  which,  deplorable  as  it  was,  proceeded 
on  principles  the  opposite  of  those  adopted  by  Protestantism. 
The  revolutions  of  the  last  two  centuries  have  been  of  a 
kind  as  different  from  that  of  the  medisBval  revolutions  as 
earthquake  is  from  storm.  They  have  been  social  revo- 
lutions; and  each  has  approximated  more  closely  than 
the  last  to  that  gre^t  democratic  anarchy  which,  if  reserved 
for  the  world,  will  be  the  greatest  scourge  that  has  ever 
afflicted  it,  and  the  most  memorable  confutation  of  human 
pride.  Is  it  wonderful  that  many  of  the  most  thoughtful 
among  European  statesmen  and  philosophers  are  asking 
themselves  what  was  the  origin  of  a  chain  of  convulsions 
that  threatens  to  have  no  end;  and  whether  there  may  not 
be  a  connection  between  the  peril  which  at  present  under- 
mines Europe,  and  that  Spirit  which,  in  the  revolt  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  flung  aside  like  a  dream  that  world- 
wide polity  which  had  been  the  basis  of  every  institution, 
and  which  had  nui-sed  the  infancy  of  the  predecessors  of 
the  oldest  monarchies?  Is  it  wonderful  that  they  should  ask 
whether  the  Spirit  which  tempted  that  adventure  be  not  in 
the  world  still ;  whether  the  convulsions  that  repeat  them- 
selves be  not  echoes  of  that  one  which  heralded  his  upris- 
ing ;  whether  the  omens  which  the  unthinking  alone 
disregJifd  be  not  the  trembling  of  a  world  shaken  by 
the  steps  of  that  Spirit  as  he  rushes,  pursued  by  the 
Orestean  Furies,  the  avengers  of  sacrilege  and  matricide, 
down  precipice  after  precipice,  and  into  the  gulf  prepared 
for  him  ? 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  arguments  or  evasions  by 
which  the  remarks  we  have  made  are  usually  met.  They 
are  not  without  a  plausibility,  especially  when  illustrated 
by  the  political  convulsions  from  which  neither  the  Catho- 
lic nor  the  Protestant  countries  of  the  Continent  were  ex- 
empted during  a  recent  crisis;  and  they  must  ever  have 
weight  with  those  who  are  credulous  to  believe  in  Crystal 
Palaces,  social  respectabilities,  and  the  whited  outside  of 
national  prosperities  as  godless  even  as  that  of  America. 
We  have  not  space  to  discuss  them  here;  and  our  present 
object  is  one  which  involves  no  profound  and  protracted  in- 
vestigations. We  wish  but  to  point  out  to  the  liberal  and 
anti-theological  statesman,  that,  whatever  our  wishes  may 
be,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  religious  must  ever  engender 
social  confusion.  Let  us  confine  our  attention  to  our  own 
country.     What  proportion  of  the  imperial  legislation  of 
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the  last  half  century  has  been  spent  in  discussing  the  bur- 
thens of  the  Dissenters  ?  Well !  Have  their  rehitions  to 
the  nation  at  lar^e  arrived  yet  at  a  satisfactory  settlement  ? 
Do  we  hear  of  no  questions  respecting  Church  Rates,  and 
such  matters  ?  If  those  questions  were  disposed  of,  might 
not  Dissenters  feel  a  little  curious  to  know,  especially  as 
they  increase  in  landed  property  and  self  respect,  why  they 
are,  beside  supporting  their  own  clergy,  building  their  own 
chapels,  schools,  <fec.,  to  pay  tithes  for  the  support  of  a 
Church  which  they  regard  as  erroneous  in  its  teaching, 
unjust  in  its  claims,  and  worse  than  all,  a  half-way-house 
to  Popery?  It  is  easy  to  answer,  **  Tithe  is  a  charge 
subject  to  which  you  buy  your  land:^'  but  not  less  easy 
is  the  rejoinder:  **  It  is  a  charge  which  was  intended  to 

f)rovide  for  the  religious  wants  of  those  possessing  and 
iving  on  the  land.  My  neighbour  pays  as  I  do  for  his 
land,  it  is  true :  but  he  gets  it  plus  his  religious^  minis* 
trations,  whereas,  I  get  mine  minus  my  needs  in  such 
matters/'  It  would,  of  course,  be  objected  that  such 
a  change  would  be  a  premium  on  Dissent ; — whereas,  the 
present  system  is  obviously  a  premium  on  Establishmeu- 
tarianism.  It  would  be  easy  also  so  to  ari'ange  matters 
that  in  becoming  a  dissenter  a  man  could  gain  nothing, 
in  a  pecuniary  sense,  except  the  privilege  of  paying  his 
money  to  the  teacher  in  whose  services  he  has  confidence. 
Interesting  results  might  follow  from  a  change  which 
would  distinguish  between  Religion  and  Convention,  and 
suggest  the  desirability  of  having  the  best  article  since 
you  must  pay  for  it.  To  assert  that  such  a  change 
would  subvert  the  establishment  is  surely  to  imply  that 
it  rests  on  a  very  sordid  foundation.  If  the  anti-Epis- 
copalians of  England  should  judge  themselves  unwor- 
thy of  an  exemption  so  small  compared  with  the  pri- 
vileges which  the  anti-Episcopalians  of  Scotland  woa 
for  themselves  long  since,  they  are  doubtless  the  best 
judges.  We  are  neither  called  on  to  commiserate  the 
unequal  position  of  Sects  which  are  so  little  disposed  to 
accord  to  us  the  religious  liberty  claimed  by  themselves, 
nor  to  quarrel  with  the  wealth  of  an  Establishment  which 
proves  itself  the  chief  feeder  of  the  Church,  and  whose 
universities  so  largely  supply  our  deficiencies  in  the  way  of 
Ecclesiastical  Seminaries.  The  philosophic  statesman, 
notwithstanding,  will  hardly  count  on  the  perpetual  for* 
bearance  of  the  Dissenters:  and  there  are  two  suppositions 
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upon  either  of  which  he  may  expect  a  gre.ater  activity  on 
their  part.  The  first  is  the  contipuance  of  Church  I^ates, 
an  impost  extremely,  odious  because  Jt  i^  pot  copfined  to 
those  who  possess  laud,  and  belong,  to  th?  religion  of  the 
rich: — the  second  is  the  removal  of  Church  Rates... a 
measure  by  which  a  principle  would  be  established,  and 
the  end  of  the  wedge  introduced. 

And  the  Catholic  horizon... is  that  free  from  all  ominous 
signs  ?  Let  a  Protestant  speak  for  us.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
no  controversialist,  and  no  idealist,  but  a  man  capable  of 
lacing  facts,  which  few  are,  gave  his  country  a  salutary 
warning.  He  concluded  his  speech  when  introducing  an 
increased  and  permanent  Maynooth  Grant,  by  a  signifi- 
cant statement.  After  recapitulating  the  manifold  sources 
of  British  prosperity,  and  the  reasons  for  hope  as  to  its 
continuance,  he  ended  in  words  such  as  these.  "  There 
is  another  side.  I  see  a  cloud,  no  larger  than  a  man's 
hand  on  the  horizon ;  but  it  widens  as  it  approaches  us. 
It  is  that  of  religious  strife.  Make  peace  in  time.  Great 
trials  may  lie  before  you  in  the  shock  of  nations :  but  all 
trials  can  be  met  by  a  free,  an  enlightened,  and  a  united 
people.'*  No  one  had  a  better  right  to  warn.  A  man  of 
known  courage,  and  therefore  not  afraid  of  the  imputation 
of  fear,  he  twice  made  great  sacrifices  to  avert  strife  iu 
the  chief  forms  in  which  it  threatened  Great  Britain.  He 
carried  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  repealed  the  Corn- 
Laws.  The  latter  measure  probably  saved  England  from 
convulsion  in  the  year  1848 ;  and  the  feud  between  those 
opposite  camps,  town  and  country,  may  possibly  be  near 
its  close... especially  if  the  admirable  principle  embodied  in 
Mr.  James  Garth  Marshall's  Pamphlet  be  adopted,  and 
a  representation  be  given  to  minorities.  But  the  religious 
disunion... has  that,  too,  diminished  ?  Not  even  in  the  year 
1829,  nor  at  the  tiine  of  the  Gordon  riots,  had  it  reached 
an^  extent  comparable  to  that  which  has  been  witnessed 
since  the  death  of  the  lamented  Statesman  already  referred 
to.  No  sooner  had  the  Gorham  Case  ceased  to  beat  the 
tocsin  than  the  word  *'  Hierarchy"  was  heard,  ani  im- 
mediately the  nation  swarmed.  Aleetings  of  every  imes 
inable  sort  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom... nwants 
of  parishes,  of  dioceses,  of  rural  deaneries,  of  corpcatholic 
Noblemen  of  liberal  principles  convened  their  cournumber 
made  speeches  against  the  **  Cultus  Sanctorum ;!tion  and 
in  the  navy  quaked  about  the  Scailet  Womainber,  have 
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versities  went  up  to  the  Queen.. .in  short,  one  of  the  wisest 
nations  in  the  world  went  mad,  and  stood  for  months  to- 
gether gesticulatin.^  furiously,  a  spectacle  to  an  aston- 
ished world.  Parliament  met,  and  one  whole  session 
was  given,  almost  exclusively,  to  theology.  Why?  Be- 
cause a  nation  violently  anti-theological  could  not  see  the 
distinction  between  claims,  existing,  or  professing  to  exist, 
only  in  the  court  of  conscience,  and  claims  which,  like 
those  of  a  civil  or  political  character,  are,  either  de  jure 
or  de  facto,  of  a  co-active  character.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  explained  this  distinction  in  a  letter 
to  the  Queen  ;  a  distinction  without  which  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  show  that  every  Anglican  Bishop  was  an 
embodied  and  perpetual  aggression  against  all  the  dis- 
senters in  his  diocese.  It  was  in  vain  that  every  Catholic 
penny  catechism  shewed  that  the  Papal  Supremacy  has 
ever  been,  and  must  ever  be,  a  universal  claim,  but  that 
it  is  a  spiritual  one  also,  and  therefore  is  no  more  coac- 
tive  '*  in  foro  externo'^  than  the  universal  claims  of  the 
Apostles  were.  It  was  in  vain  to  point  out  that  the  Papal 
Supremacy  being  a  universal  claim  or  nothing,  whatever 
ecclesiastical  mission,  and  jurisdiction  rest  on  it  must  be, 
in  precisely  the  same  sense,  a  repudiation  of  the  Royal 
Supremacy,  whether  they  be  embodied  in  a  national  bier-  ^ 
archy,  in  Vicars  Apostolic,  in  priests  or  in  deacons.  All 
was  in  vain.  The  ploughman  is  aware  that  his  hand  is 
not  fine  enough  to  manage  the  threads  which  the  factory 
children  can  ^  manage :  but  an  anti-theological  nation 
would  not  believe  that  any  one  in  the  world  could  under- 
stand better  than  itself  the  common-places  of  theology. 
The  consequence  was,  a  session  spent  in  theological  de- 
clamation and  legislation.  To  "  govern  counties,**  and  to 
govern  them  **as  ordinary  thereof,*'  meant  the  same  • 
thing !  The  Pope's  right  to  set  aside  local  recommen- 
dations to  a  vacant  see,  a  right  surely  as  intelligible  as 
the  royal  veto  on  parliamentary  measures,  was  a  novelty 
and  invasion,  though  the  parties  supposed  to  be  a§:grieved, 
had  never  observed  the  grievance  !  Previous  mniisterial 
noiements  in  Parliament  that,  if  the  law  gave  no  status  to 
provesc  bishops,  it  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  appoint- 
universi  the  non-appointment  of  them,  meant  the  same  as 
Ecclesiaint  that  the  Queen's  Catholic  subjects,  alone  of  all 
notwithsttodies,  were  not  entitled  to  the  normal  organiza- 
bearance  ot  Church !    A  law  that  Catholic  bishops  were 
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not,  111  England  or  Ireland,  to  take  such  diocesan  titles 
as  were  already  appropriated  by  the  Prelates  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Establishment,  meant  that  they  were  not  to  take 
any  diocesan  titles  at  all,  appropriated  or  unappropriated, 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland!  The  obtnseness 
shewn  in  not  perceiving  distinctions,  was  only  equal  to  the 
ability  shewn  in  seeing  them  where  they  did  not  exist. 
In  Scotland,  the  Protestant  Episcopate  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  aggressive,  though  Presbyterianism  was 
there  the  established  religion.  High  Churchmen  in 
England,  might  exercise  whatever  influence  their  station 
gave  them  in  favour  of  their  own  views  respecting  educa- 
tion. The  Low-Church  clergy  of  Ireland  might  do  the 
same ;  and  so  might  the  no-Churchmen  of  the  Manchester 
school :  but  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  must  have  no 
opinion,  and  must  exercise  no  authority  in  this  matter,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  concurred  with  a  government  which  could 
not  forbear  from  insulting  them  while  invoking  their  aid, 
which  compelled  the  most  aged  and  trusting  of  them  to 
exclaim,  *'  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,'^  that  he  had  beeft 
deceived  and  betrayed,  which  courted  them  in  easy  times, 
** danced  in  the  wind'*  when  the  storm  rose,  and  legislated 
against  their  very  existence !  To  set  up  a  rival  college,  and 
that  in  these  days  of  free  trade  and  frank  competition,  is 
but  a  disguised  form  of  treason  !  Who  is  equal  to  these 
things  ?  Who  can  contend  with  incensed  multitudes,  ine- 
briated with  their  own  breath,  which  can  see  what  they  like, 
and  which  cannot  see  what  is  plain  ?  To  debate  was  vain. 
If  we  saw  distinctions,  we  were  Jesuits ;  if  we  saw  them 
not,  it  was  because  our  conscience  was  seared.  Accord- 
ingly we  sat  down,  declaring,  by  way  of  sum  total,  that  if 
the  Bill  passed  it  should  be  a  dead  letter,  and  that  wo 
should  hold  Synods  and  retain  our  hierarchy  in  spite  of  it. 
The  Bill  passed,  and  from  the  first  day  has  proved  a  dead 
letter.  We  have  held  our  Synods,  and  retained  our 
hierarchy  in  spite  of  it. 

We  have  since  made  small  progress  towards  peace.  We 
have  had  election  rows  in  Ireland,  and  riots  without  the  ex- 
cuse of  election  license  in  England;  afew  Catholic  churches 
have  been  attacked,  and  multitudes  of  Catholic  servants 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  English  Catholic 
members  who,  if  brought  up  to  a  fair  proportionate  number 
according  to  a  standard  determined  by  population  and 
wealth,  must  have  been  doubled  or  tripled  iu  number,  have 
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been  reduced  from  six  to  one.  On  the  other  side,  inflamma- 
tory speeches  have  been  made,  such  as  can  be  rearretted  by 
none  more  tlian  by  a  good  CathoHc,  In  England,  the  elec- 
tioneering influence  of  the  Protestant  cleriry  is  great ;  and  it 
is  often  put  J'orih  with  an  energy  assuredly  not  proportion'- 
ately  less  than  that  of  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy,  considering 
that  the  former  class  receives  a  solid  support  from  both  the 
great  political  parties,  while  the  latter,  whichever  party  hap- 
pens to  be  in  office,  is  reduced  to  contend  occasionally 
*' pro  aris  et  focis.'^  Those  who  are  most  incensed  at 
what  they  deem  the  excessive  interference  of  the  Irish 
clergy  at  the  late  elections  will  not,  if  candid,  forget  the 
provocation,  both  from  recent  injury,  and  the  threat  of 
greater  injuries  to  come.  The  party  long  renowned  for 
liberal  principles,  and  which  had  a  hundred  times  pro- 
claimed that  a  great  debt  was  due  to  Ireland,  and  had  not 
yet  been  paid,  had  visited  on  Ireland  its  indignation  at 
a  supposed  aggression  in  which  Ireland  had  confessedly 
had  no  part.  So  far  as  law  could  do  it,  a  church  which 
teid  existed  in  Ireland  for  fourteen  hundred  years  (two 
centuries  longer  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  had  been 
Christian),  was  all  at  once  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an 
Apostolic  mission  in  Japan  or  China.  The  Minister  who 
had  done  this,  had  also  declared  that  he  was  prepared 
to  do  more  if  the  Catholics  did  not  submit  with  a  good 
grace  to  what  he  had  done  already :  and  after  a  law  had 
been  passed  to  "give  robustness"  to  an  obsolete  statute 
five  centuries  old,  it  did  not  seem  impossible  that  new 
provisions  might  be  made,  in  order  to  impart  vitality  to  a 
penal  measure  which  had  been  passed  but  a  few  mouths 
and  seemed  to  be  already  dead.  To  remain  quiet  under 
the  liand  of  the  distinguished  operator  the  Irish  deemed 
neither  their  duty  nor  yet  expedient.  It  was  therefore 
desirable  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  Under  the  auspices 
of  a  Protectionist  and  Protestant  Government  the  landlord 
interest  was  up  and  stirring ;  and  other  leaders  than  their 
clergy,  the  people,  in  most  cases,  had  none.  The  Stock- 
port riots  had  preceded  the  Irish  election  rows.  May- 
nooth  was  threatened  ;  the  Convents  were  threatened  ;  the 
National  Education  system  was  threatened.  The  temper 
of  the  masses  had  been  indicated  by  orgies  throughout 
the  land  in  which  the  Pope,  the  Bishops,  and  one^  more 
sacred  than  these,  had  been  burnt  in  effigv.  The  justice 
of  the  Law- Courts  had  been  tested  by  trials  and  verdicts. 
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the  last  of  which,  delivered  before  an  European  audiience, 
was  a  shade  too  strong  even  for  the  IHmes  newspaper. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  threats  to  which  we  have  referred 
that  is  not  hurled  against  us  still.  Considering  the  history 
of  Maynooth,  it  would  be  no  ordinary  act  of  perfidy  as 
well  as  of  injustice  and  folly  to  tamper  with  that  Institu- 
tion ; — yet,  can  even  our  friends  assure  us  that  it  is  safe  ? 
Tlie  largest  and  most  corrupt  system  of  propagandism 
ever  known  has  been  organized  against  us,  and  walks  in 
the  foot-prints  left  black  by  pestilence  and  famine.  It 
boasts  that  its  income  for  the  last  year  was  £39,000,  and 
that  it  is  ever  on  the  increase.  Of  three  possible  govern- 
ments two  have  been  proved  to  be  our  foes.  The  third  is 
neutral,  and  can  be  no  more:  and  its  duration  is  uncer- 
tain. Whoever,  under  these  circumstances,  would  bid  us 
trust  without  reserve  to  those  who  tell  us  in  every  tense 
and  mood  that  they  distrust,  despise,  or  detest  us,  mnst 
be  very  simple,  or  think  us  very  simple.  We  lament  our 
failures ;  but  we  do  not  profess  to  be  a  body  made  up  of 
Saints  and  sages,  and  we  cannot  promise  to  escape  the 
ordinary  errors  of  party  until  our  trials  cease  to  be  extra- 
ordinary. Not  even  a  general  war  can  mitigate  the  attacks 
made  on  us  by  our  enemies.  Not  even  their  blandest 
expressions  can  induce  us  to  treat  them  as  friends. 

The  problem,  then^^  on  the  solution  of  which,  as  the 
most  sagacious  of  recent  statesmen  perceived,  so  much 
depended,  has  not  been  solved.  The  cloud  has  advanced, 
and  is  advancing.  The  Sphinx  propounds  her  riddle  again 
and  again  ;  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  enforce  the  penalty. 
Unless  the  Catholics  can  be  induced  to  take  themselves 
wholly  off; — unless  the  entire  race  which  will  not  change 
its  Faith  should  be  compelled  to  change  its  residence  ; — 
the  same  difficulty  must  meet  the  statesman  at  home ; 
and,  even  were  such  a  thing  as  a  national  migration  pos- 
sible, it  would  meet  him  in  the  colonies.  Nothing  could 
avert  this  difficulty  unless  the  emigrating  race  should 
suffer  some  marvellous  **  sea-change,^'  become  trans- 
nnited  into  the  corals  of  the  deep,  or  transelemented  into 
some  nobler  race  capable  of  dissolving  so  much  poison 
without  injury. ..or  should  attain  to  a  yet  loftier  apotheosis 
in  regions  sidereal.  In  the  meantime,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, the  ordinary  sources  of  religious  strife  have  been 
each  year  more  abundant  than  the  last;  and  additional 
doctrines  are  yearly  committed  to  the  limbo  of  •*opcu 
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questions."  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  field  of  controversy 
which  thus  lies  "  open"  before  us  ?  So  desperate  is  the  case 
that  it  is  no  longer  to  any  religious  influence,  but  to  some 
outward  .accident  that  men  look  for  relief.  Perhaps  the 
Russian  War  may  bring  us  the  *'  Truce  of  God"  in  matters, 
of  faith  and  charity  !  Such  hopes  are  vain.  Interruptions 
have  taken  place  before  now  in  the  fight ;  but  the  fire  has 
ever  burst  up  again  more  fiercely  than  ever  through  the  ob- 
stacles that  suppressed  it  for  a  moment.  Puritanism  met 
many  checks:  but  it  was  not  subdued  by  the  orthodox 
Cahphate  of  Henry,  the  craftier  despotism  of  EHzabeth, 
the  invincible  pedantry  of  James  the  First,  the  courtly 
Pontificate  of  Charles  the  First,  the  licentiousness  and 
persecutions  of  Charles  the  Second,  nor  even  by  the 
measureless  secularity  of  the  Georgian  Era.  Equally 
retentive  of  life  has  the  High-Church  system  proved.  The 
Protector  Somerset  might  pull  down  churches  to  build  his 
own  palace,  while  obsequious  prelates  were  preparing  a 
castigato  edition  of  a  Prayer  Book  which  they  themselves, 
together  with  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  had  a  few 
months  before,  attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost: — still,  the 
High- Churqh  could  bide  its  time.  Elizabeth  might  cashier, 
with  one  exception,  a  whole  bench  of  bishops: — a  few 
years  later  a  devout  and  learned  recluse  would  search  the 
whole^  armoury  of  Holy  Church  fo;'  weapons  in  defence 
of  Episcopacy,  and  wish  for  life  only  that  he  might  finish 
his  **  eight  books  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity."  A  Baxter 
might  write  the  ethics  of  Rebellion ;  a  Bunyan  might 
invest  the  dry  bones  of  Puritanism  with  the  purple  trap- 
pings of  a  mythic  romance ;  a  Milton  might  vindicate  poll- 
gamy,  regicide,  and  Arianism,  with  the  same  domineer- 
ing eloquence  and  sun-clad  splendour  of  illustration  with 
which  he  had  formerly  inveighed  against  Babylon  and 
An ti- Christ :  a  Cromwell  might  use  the  "  wholesome  and 
preventive  shears'*  to  dock,  now  the  mitres  of  bishops, 
and  now  the  ph>'lacteries  of  "old  priest-writ  large:*'  a 
William  might  inherit  the  sacred  Hebrew  Monarchy  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  bequeath  in  return  an  established  Pres- 
by terianism  in  Scotland,  and  an  endowed  Presbyterianisin 
in  Ireland.^  A  Hoadley,  a  Clarke,  and  a  Watson,  might 
be  as  heretical  on  the  Trinity  as  Cramner  and  Luther  had 
been  on  the  Church :  an  age  might  succeed  in  which  reli- 
gion was  more  like  a  **  revealed  and  established  Deism** 
than  Christianity: — still,  the  High-Church  School  lived  ou. 
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and  has  never  risen  up  with  more  vigour  than  in  its  latest 
resuscitation.  It  has  been  said  that  at  one  time  an  Eng- 
lish government  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  religious  animo- 
sities by  hiring  authors  to  write  down  religion  itself;  and 
that  the  same  State  policy  which  suppressed  convocation 
had  no  trivial  relations  with  that  formidable  school 
of  Infidelity  which  rose  up  in  England,  and  was  ere  long 
transplanted  into  France.  If  so,  the  desperate  remedy 
indicated,  at  least,  the  incurable  nature  of  the  disease. 
Such  remedies,  however,  (and  private  judgment  admits 
of  no  other)  have  this  defect,  which  statesmen  have 
learned  not  to  disregard,  that  they  engender  a  disease 
more  fatal  stilly  and  one  that  comes  more  rapidly  to  its 
crisis. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  malady  itself,  and  of  its  de- 
plorable consequences,  it  is  natural  to  proceed  to  another 
question.  Why  is  it  that  the  country  which  dislikes  theology 
roost  should  be  the  one  most  afflicted  with  theological  con- 
troversy? The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Established  Church,  which  leads  to  two  results — the 
first  being,  that  discussion  can  never,  in  it,  arrive  at  any  re- 
sult; the  second  being,  that  circumstances  render  exclnsive- 
ness  essential  to  the  theological  position  of  the  contending 
parties,  and  consequently,  that  the  right  to  differ  can  only 
be  acknowledged  as  an  abstraction.  If  in  the  Catholic 
Church  disputes  arise  respecting  matters  hitherto  unde- 
fined, the  method  by  which,  in  the  Divine  Science,  investi- 
gations are  to  be  carried  on,  and  conclusions  reached,  is 
as  well  known  as  the  method  for  prosecuting  enquiry  in 
any  department  of  natural  science.  The  ingenuity  of  self- 
will  may  prolong  the  struggle ;  and  even  when  error  has 
been  formally  condemned  by  the  Church,  equivocators 
may  for  a  time  rejoin  that  the  condemned  propositions 
are,  of  course,  false,  but  that  the  books  to  which  they  are 
ascribed  do  not  really  contain  them.  Such  arts,  however, 
cannot  long  avail.  They  fail  as  they  failed  in  the  case  of 
Jansenism.  Men  of  good  will  and  common  sense  have, 
had  the  guidance  which  man  needs,  and  have  used  it;  and 
the  contumacious  may  make  a  schism  from  the  Church, 
but  cannot  long  maintain  one  in  it.  The  Catholic  councils, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  See  have  ever  constituted  a 
plain  and  practical  mode  by  which  the  allegations  of  here- 
tics could  be  tested ;  and  the  result  has  been  that,  new  de« 
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nials  having  produced  now  definitions,  the  strongest  efforts 
made  by  the  enemies  of  Truth  have  tended  only  to  place  it 
before  men  in  a  clearer  light.  That  the  contest  has  often 
been  protracted  through  the  perverseness  of  individuals,  no 
one  denies.  Such  evils  have  been  accidental  and  tran- 
sient: they  have  arisen  from  abnormal  circumstances ;  they 
have  been,  obviously,  not  illustrntions  of  the  Church's  or- 
dinary working,  but  irregularities  and  exceptions.  A  cavil- 
ler may,  if  he  pleases,  fix  his  regard  on  them  alone:  but  in 
so  doing  he  resembles  one  who  can  see  in  the  sun  nothinj? 
but  its  spots,  in  the  orbits  of  the  planets  nothing  but  their 
perturbations,  in  science  nothing  but  its  destructive  appli- 
cations, in  art  nothing  but  its  sensualities,  in  monarchy  no- 
thing but  its  disputed  successions,  in  law  nothing  but  the 
transgressions  that  "  come  by  the  law.^*  **  But,*'  it  will 
be  said,  "  compare  England,  not  with  Catholic,  but  with 
Protestant  countries.  Why  shouhl  she  suffer  more  than 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. . .nay,  than  Germany,  the 
birth-place  of  the  Reformation,  a  land  singularly  addicted 
to  speculation,  and  even  to  theology ;  but  iu  which  the 
same  ground  is  not  gone  over  every  year ;  in  which  theo- 
logy means  something  besides  controversy,  and  controversy 
itself  can  be  carried  on  without  social  fermentation?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  fiict 
that  in  Grermany  there  exists,  if  little  of  orthodoxy,  at  least 
much  of  plain  dealing  in  theology.  The  nrinciple  of  au- 
thority being  discarded,  tliat  of  private  judgment  rules  in 
its  place,  Erastianism  has  often,  indeed,  interfered  with  it ; 
and  to  the  present  day  a  theological  sovereign  of  a  fiercely 
constructive  character,  may  amuse  himself,  when  not  better 
employed  in  building  on  the  old  foundations  at  Cologne, 
with  piecing  together  two  half  Churches,  and  rearing  one 
complete  **  Church  of  the  Future.^'  It  is,  however,  a 
thing  well  understood  that  systems  which  do  not  even 
pretend  to  ecclesiastical  sanction  can  have  no  weight  in 
i'oro  conscientioD ;  and  a  subscription  merely  external  and 
negative  has  not  reality  enougli  about  it  to  excite  any  pro- 
found feeling.  Private  judgment,  then,  rules  in  Protestant 
Germany,  an(i  has  ruled  long  enough  to  carry  out  its  prin- 
ciples with  consistency.  Now,  a  private  judgment  which 
may  deal  as  it  likes  with  the  meaning  of  the  Bible,  is.  of 
course,  entitled  to  deal  equally  freely  with  its  text.  The- 
ology must  therefore  become,  in  the  main,  a  ouestion 
of  biblical  criticism... a  matter  into  which  sciencej  like  au- 
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thority,  can  hardly  enter,  and  disputes  relative  to  which 
are  as  deficient  in  dignity  as  the  learned  BiUingsgate 
of  the  classical  commentators.  Again,  private  judgment, 
when  actually  realized,  must  claim  to  decide  not  merely 
as  to  the  meaning  and  the  text  of  sacred  Scripture, 
but  likewise  as  to  its  inspiration,  and  consequently  as  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  authoritative.  Those  who  retain 
most  of  that  orthodoxy  which  exists  even  in  Protestant 
countries  in  consequence  of  a  derided,  but  of  an  inevitable, 
and  most  merciful  Tradition,  endeavour  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent. They  strive  in  vain.  Logic,  which  laughs  at  the 
reclamations  of  logic-haters,  as  theology  does  at  that  of 
anti-theologians,  will  have  its  way.  To  its  iron  sceptre  a 
wide  region  has  been  committed  in  the  world  of  thought, 
and  a  still  larger  one  in  that  of  action.  Individuals  may 
prove  outlaws ;  but  among  races  its  laws  are  carried  out 
with  a  certainty  proportioned  to  the  slowness  of  the  pro- 
cess. It  has  proved  so  in  this  instance.  If  the  individual 
has  to  form  a  creed  for  himself  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Bible  is  his  guide,  he  must  have  an  equal  right  to  examine 
the  truth  of  that  assumption,  and  to  compare  that  guide 
with  others  which  also  offer  themselves  to  him.  If  this 
doctrine  or  that  doctrine,  this  or  that  portion  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  to  be  rejected  because  it  does  not  *'  find'^  the 
student  "at  the  depths  of  his  being,^'  it  will  soon  appear 
that  there  are  many  whose  unenlightened  moral  sense  not 
only  is  not  *'  found'*  by  the  primary  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  revolts  from  them,  and  to  whom  the  books  of 
Erophets  and  apostles  seem  quite  as  apocryphal  as  the 
)eutero-canonical  books.  If  the  indiviaual  is  to  be  the 
judge  in  these  matters,  the  faculty  in  the  individual  which 
sits  in  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal,  must  be  some  natural 
faculty. .  .the  endowment  or  supposed  endowment  of  the 
race... which  has  an  insight  into  spiritual  things,  a  commis- 
sion to  test  revelation  by  innate  intuitions,  and  authority 
to  accept  as  much  or  as  little  of  that  revelation  as  it 
pleases,  and  thus  to  reproduce  philosophy  under  the  spe- 
cious name  of  religion.  In  other  words.  Transcendental- 
ism, or  the  philosophy  of  the  pure  Reason,  must  ever  even- 
tually substitute  its  Rational  inspiration  for  the  Superna- 
tural inspiration  of  the  Puritan,  and  must  become  the 
*'  derniere  analyse"  of  private  judgment.  But  Transcen- 
dentalism is  of  too  aerial,  as  biblical  criticism  is  of  too 
dusty  a  character,  to  enkindle  any  very  prolonged  con- 
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tests,  except  those  of  the  most  abstruse  and  scholastic  sort. 
Where  taste  is  practically  the  court  of  judgment,  and 
caprice  the  arbiter,  controversy  finds  rest  in  the  adage, 
*'  de    gustibus   non  est  disputandum."      Where  private 

i'udgnient  is  really,  as  well  as  nominally,  the  rule,  the  field 
►ecomes  too  large  to  allow  controversialists  to  grapple  with 
each  other.  They  have  no  common  principles,  standards, 
or  even  ideas;  and  their  "views' '  become  as  incapable  of 
bein^  mutually  compared  as  sounds  and  colours  are.  Nei- 
ther is  there  any  reason  why  agreement  should  be  sought 
for.  Opinion  has  set  up  as  a  chartered  libertine ;  and 
heresy  and  schism  are  things  as  impossible  as  violations  of 
property  are  among  the  races  without  the  rudiments  of 
civilization. 

Very  different  are  the  circumstances  of  England.  The 
Reformation  which,  on  the  Continent,  was  a  popular  re- 
volt, in  England  took  its  rise^  in  tyranny  and  state-craft. 
Abroad,  the  infection  began  with  the  masses,  and  ascended 
to  the  higher  classes.  In  England  it  began  with  a  monarch, 
monstrous  for  lusts  and  blood,  and  descended  throughascale 
of  bribed  and  sacrilegious  nobles  to  a  bewildered  and  delud- 
ed people.  In  England  the  schisni  was  perfected  before  the 
heresy  had  begun.  Before  the  slightest  pretence  had  been 
made  to  investigate  antiquity  in  search  of  a  lost  religion,  the 
supreme  article  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  Church  had  al- 
ready been  practically  judged  and  condemned  ;  and  a  na- 
tional Church  the  slave  of  a  despot,  himself  the  slave  of  bis 
passions,  had  isolated  itself  and  integrated  itself  in  defiance 
of  Christendom,  The  ancient  Church  and  State  of  Eng- 
land found  representatives  in  Cardinal  Fisher,  and  the 
noble-hearted  Chancellor,  More  ;  through  them  protested, 
and  with  them  died.  The  Church,  or  rather  Caliphate  of 
Henry  pretended  to  orthodoxy ;  and  in  a  convocation  pre- 
sided over  by  Cranmer,  as  solemn  a  one,  assuredly,  as  any 
subsequently  held,  it  re-aftirmed  the  chief  articles  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  denounced  the  doctrines  of  the  Protes- 
tants. In  Edward's  time  Puritanism  entered  into  it;  in 
Elizabeth's  time  a  qu.isi-orthodoxy  returned ;  and  ever 
since  the  two  spirits  have  wrestled  in  the  same  body. 
This  is  the  reason  for  the  state  of  things  which  we  witness 
and  have  witnessed.  Anglican  theology  has  l)een  a  sucs- 
cession  .of  whirlpools,  not  an  advancing  or  receding  tide.  It 
has  neither,  like  the  Catholic  teaching,  flowed  up  higher 
and  higher  by  the  walls  of  the  city  of  God  i  nor  like  tho 
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German  neology  dropped  down  with  a  '^facilis  descensus'' 
to  the  sea  of  unbeliefs  In  the  Anglican  Church  a  creed  and 
a  set  of  articles  are  not,  as  in  most  Protestant  communions, 
either  historic  accidents  or  merely  ornamental  appen- 
dages:  they  are  things  which  must,  in  theory  at  least, 
he  believed;  for  that  Church  is  a  traditional  and  quasi-au- 
thoritative body ;  and  they  constitute  its  traditional  teach- 
ing. As  a  polity  that  Church  aspired  to  be  a  miniature 
Rome;  as  an  Academy  its  chairs  were  occupied  by  Protes- 
tants ;  in  both  relations  it  remains  dogmatic,  and  its  dog- 
mas refuse  to  coalesce.  Its  map  is  covered  over  with  lines 
of  demarcation  as  close  as  those  that  divide  our  fields  and 
farms ;  and  in  each  case  to  trifle  with  them  is  to  transgress 
the  holy  bounds  of  property,  and  to  provoke  the  wrath  of 
a  legal  God  terminus.  It  is  easy  to  recommend  liberality, 
and  declaim  against  punctilio :  but  no  one  will  surrender 
a  gate  (though  without  a  lock)  which  is  identical  with  a 
right,  or  a  pathway  which  commands  the  sole  access  to  a 
mill.  ^ 

Private  judgment  in  some  form,  disguised  or  undisguised, 
must  ever,  of  course,  be  the  alternative  where  the  opposite 
rule  of  faith  is  not  unequivocally  maintained ;  but,  not- 
withstanding, the  Anglican  Church  has  never  fully  and 
frankly  committed  itself  to  that  rule  of  Faith,  The  con- 
sequence is  that  disputes  in  her  communion  are  not  at 
once  cut  short,  or  rendered  ridiculous  by^  the  obvious 
absurdity  of  forcing  persons  to  think  alike  who,  with  the 
same  Scriptures  and  the  same  rule  of  interpretation, 
insist  on  making  different  inferences  from  them.  Eng- 
lish clergymen  are  to  teach  exclusively  what  is  in  Holy 
Scripture;  but  they  are  also  to  teach  only  what  has  ac- 
tually been  found  in  Scripture  by  the  ancient  bishops  and 
fathers !  Very  good ;  but  who  is  to  determine  what  doc- 
trine the  fathers  and  early  bishops  found  in  Scripture,  and 
what  they  did  not  find  ?  Again,  The  creeds  are  to  be 
recognised  as  an  authentic  summary  of  divine  truths,  and 
as  such  are  authoritative;  but  on  the  other  hand,  this 
eminence  is  onlv  accorded  to  them  because  their  statements 
can  be  proved  by 'the  sure  warrant  of  Scripture!'  Just 
so;  but  proved  in  whose  estimation,  since,  of  course,  a 
different  judgment  has  ever  been  pronounced  by  the  here- 
tics who  reject  those  creeds?  Who  is  competent  to  com- 
pare the  creeds  with  Holy  Scripture  ?  The  individual? 
Then  private  judgment  sits  in  the  last  court  of  appeal,  and 
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has  an  equal  right  to  accept  old  creeds,  or  to  construct  new 
ones.  The  Anglican  Church  ?  But  she  admite  that  she 
is  but  part  of  the  Church,  and  a  part  at  variance  with 
other  parts,  as  well  as  with  most  Protestant  bodies. 
Such  a  claim  on  her  part,  then,  is  at  once  to  repudiate 
all  special  title  to  divine  guidance,  and  yet  to  require  on 
the  part  of  Englishmen  a  submission  to  an  authoritative 
teaching,  which  is  confessedly  no  more  than  the  traditions 
of  men.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enquire  here  which  of  these 
alternatives  is  reconcileable  with  consistency,  or  consci- 
entiousness. It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  where  a 
double  rule  of  faith  exists,  a  double  faith  must  be  the  ine- 
vitable consequence;  and  that  where  the  dogmatic  principle 
is  thus  acknowledged,  but  acknowledged  in  opposite  forms, 
a  double  faith  must  produce  endless  controversies. 

The  disputes  of  late  years  have  proved,  if  nothing  else,  at 
least  this,  that  the  contending  schools  are  disputing  about 
views  which,  in  the  anomalous  and  unprecedented  cir^ 
cumstances  of  Anglican  theology,  do  not  admit  of  being 
even  compared,  owing  to  the  lack  of  any  common  measure. 
The  question  is  not  merely  what  is  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  rubric,  but  whether  the  rubric  be  authoritative,  or 
is  not?  The  articles,  again,  have  received  many  interpre- 
tations:— can  anyone  determine  which  is  the  true  one? 
If  not,  can  any  one  discover  a  principle  by  which  snch  a 
determinatioi^  may  at  any  time  become  possible?  Even 
to  this  question  there  are  opposite  answers.  Most  persons 
perhaps  maintain  as  a  canon  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
articles,  that  their  true  meaning  is  that  which  correspondfl 
with  the  **  intention  of  the  Imponens.*'  But  who  is  the 
Imponens?  The  bishop  who  ordained  the  theological 
enquirer  ?  Then  the  articles  must  have  at  least  twenty- 
seven  different  meanings,  and  the  differences  between 
them  in  the  dioceses  of  Canterbury  and  Exeter  must  be 
very  striking.  Or  the  bishops  who  drew  up  the  a^^clest 
But  they  have  been  altered  many  times;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  out  the  concurrent  intention  of  men  who  lived 
three  centuries  ago,  and  amongst  whom  it  is  possible  that 
even  less  similarity  of  opinion  prevailed  than  exists  among 
the  bishops  now  living.  Many^  of  the  reforming  prelates 
changed  their  minds  several  times,  backwards  and  for- 
wards ;  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  them,  Cranmer,  was, 
when  secretly  a  Protestant,  consecrated  Archbishop  m 
Canterbury  according  to  the  Catholic  Bite,  and  on  the  day 
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of  his  consecration  made  a  secret  statement  that  it  was 
out  of  deference  to  the  necessity  of  the  time  that  he  pro- 
fessed a  faith  and  took  oaths  in  opposition  to  his  Teal  belietl 
Between  his  trial  and  execution  he  recanted  his  Protestant 
Faith  five  or  six  timea,  and  ended  by  recanting  his  recan- 
tations. Several  others  of  the  reforming  bishops  were 
alternately  Catholics,  Anglicans,  and  Puritans  of  the 
Genevan  Platform : — so  that,  at  this  distance  of  time,  not 
only  does  it  seem  a  hard  thing  to  ascertain  what  was  that 
body  of  doctrine  which  they  held  collectively,  but  what 
doctrines,  respecting  the  numerous  subjects  defined  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  were  entertained  by  any  one  of  them 
at  a  given  time.  Some  have  said  that  the  true  "  I™P^ 
nens'*  is  the  convocation.  But  which  convocation  ?  The 
last  that  sat,  or  the  first  which  confirmed  the  articles  aa 
they  now  stand  ?  If  the  first,  what  power  had  it  to  bind 
subsequent  convocations?  If  the  last  that  sat,  were  not  its 
diversities  of  opinion  so  great  as  to  cause  the  suppression 
of  convocation?  Is  the  Sovereign  the  **  Imponens?*' 
But  what  if  the  Sovereign  be  a  child,  a  woman,  or  an 
anti- theological  person,  who  has  neither  gone  through 
study,  nor  arrived  at  conclusions?  Is  Parliament  the 
"Imponens?'*  But  Parliament  has  ceased  to  be  a 
Church  of  England  assembly : — it  is  a  perpetually  chang- 
ing body  ;  and  it  has  not  yet  taken  to  theologising  m 
a  direct  form.  Its  *'  intention'*  would  therefore  be  an 
obscure  subject  for  investigation.  The  most  **  probable 
opinion"  that  could  be  formed  on  this  subject  would  be 
that  Parliament  intends  the  articles  to  be  as  comprehen- 
sive as  possible ; — an  intention  which  of  course  favours  the 
use,  by  all  schools  equally  of  the  '*  non-natural"  method  of 
interpretation. 

The  Gorham  decision  practically  establishes  this  view: 
and  this  circumstance  will  perhaps  be  found  eventuality 
a  yet  more  important  consequence  of  it  than  others 
which  excited  more  interest  at  the  time.  If  a  man  may 
use  the  Baptismal  service,  with  its  *'  seeing  that  this 
child  is  regenerate,"  &c.,  and  yet  deny  the  doctrine  of 
Baptismal  regeneration,  it  is  plain  that  he  can  only  use 
it  in  a  non-natural  sense.  If  he  uses  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  and  yet  denies  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Punish- 
ment, or  subscribes  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  yet 
declaims  about  Christianity  not  being  dogmatic,  or  places 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  with 
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the  words  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  Office  of 
Priest; — whosoever's  sins  thou  remittest  they  are  remit- 
ted/' Ac/aiid  yet  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Priesthood: 
— in  all  these  cases  alike  the  non-natural  interpretation  is 
practically  the  one  used.  If  Evangelicals,  or  disciples  of 
the  Broad  School  use  it  without  acknowledging  that  they 
do  so,  this  circumstance  only  proves  that  they  have  not  the 
sincerity  of  Puseyites,  who  use  it  and  acknowledge  it. 
But  the  Gorham  judgment  affirmed  a  principle  wider  still. 
It  based  itself  on  the  wonderful  statement  that  the  whole 
English  Prayer  Book,  except  so  far  as  it  is  ratified  by  the 
articles,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  standard  of  devotion,  but 
not  of  doctrine !  Now,  as  every  one  knows,  the  High 
Church  School  from  the  beginning  based  its^  theology 
on  the  Prayer-Book,  as  the  Puritans  based  theirs  on  the 
articles,  and  rested  on  the  ancient  and  well-known  princi- 
ple, "Legem  credendi  statuat  lex  supplicandi/'  The  deci- 
sion, therefore,  of  the  court  of  ultimate  appeal  has  in  this 
matter  had  two  remarkable  and  op|)osite  effects.  It  not 
only  concedes,  but  greatly  extends,  the  Puseyite  principle 
of  non-natural  interpretation — a  principle  the  practical 
benefits  of  which  must  of  course  be  accorded  to  High- 
Churchmen  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Gorham.  It>  at  the  same 
time,  eviscerates  of  obligatory  doctrine  that  Prayer-Book 
which  is  their  theological  armoury.  So  far  as  it  has  au- 
thority it  at  once  demolishes  their  theological  position,  and 
effectually  underprops  their  actual  standmg  ground  within 
the  establishment,  so  long  as  they  choose  to  occupy  it.  Of 
course  it  remains  another  question,  whether  that  coiurt  be 
authoritative  or  not.  If  it  be,  then,  on  all  Church  princi- 
ples the  Anglican  Church  has  contradicted  the  iNicene 
creed.  If  it  be  not,  no  bishop  has  any  power  of  repressing 
any  heresy  that  his  clergy  may  preach;  and  the  Anglicaa 
Church  has  therefore  no  power  of  witnessing  against  false- 
hood and  for  truth.  Into  this,  however,  it  is  not  necessaiy 
to  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  shown  that  while  the 
Church  of  England  is  at  once  dogmatic  and  non-represen- 
tative ;  while  she  at  once  enforces  subscription,  and  main- 
tains unintelligible  formularies;  while  she  denounces 
**  Heresy  and  Schism, ^^  and  binds  her  prelates  by  oath  to 
**  drive  away  all  false  doctrine  \''  and  yet  adopts  no  real 
canon  for  the  elucidation,  whether  of  the  Bible,  of  antiquity, 
or  of  her  own  definitions ;  so  long  does  she  provoke  con- 
tests which  she  can  never  appease^  cover  the  field  of  faith 
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with  stones  of  offence,  and  ensnare  her  children  in  contro- 
versies, which,  in  the  absence  of  any  guiding  principle,  do 
not  admit  even  of  a  possible  or  approximate  solution. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  a  special  characteristic  of  the  Anglican 
Churcn,  not  with  any  desire  to  pronounce  upon  her  general 
claims  compared  with  those  of  other  Protestant  communi- 
ties. It  is  to  facts  that  we  have  referred.  Those  facts  have 
by  some  been  considered  as  highly  creditable  to  the  Es- 
tablishment. We  do  not  discuss  that  matter.  Our  object 
has  been  to  show  that  from  certain  facts  connected  with 
the  structure  and  history  of  the  Established  Church,  whe- 
ther creditable  or  the  contrary,  there  arise  certain  conse- 
quences affecting  social  peace.  It  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  the  Church  in  question  is  inferior  to  other  Pro- 
testant bodies,  considered  in  larger  relations.  On  the 
contrarv%  their  comparative  exemption  from  such  troubles 
may  proceed  from  their  organization  being  of  a  lower, 
though  of  a  less  heterogeneous  order.  Acephalous  animals 
can  never  suffer  from  headache ;  biit  this  exemption  does 
not  place  them  above  animals  which  have  heads.  So 
likewise  communities  which  have  practically  repudiated 
all  traditional  or  scientific  principles  in  theology  may  ad- 
vance, without  much  bitterness  of  controversy,  along  that 
way  which  ends  in  the  subversion  of  all  belief;  but  no 
one  can  infer  that  such  an  exemption  from  trouble  is  ne- 
cessarily a  thing  to  be  proud  of.  From  what  we  have  said 
it  would  indeed  follow  that  of  all  systems  the  Anglican  is 
the  least  consistent;  but  inconsistency  may  result  from 
having  retained,  amid  many  errors,  some  exalted  truths, 
rejected  by  more  consistent  heresy. .  .truths  which  refuse  to 
make  peace  with  error.  In  every  system  except  that  of 
the  Church  there  is  a  fatal  inconsistency  somewhere  or 
other.  No  matter  how  little  be  admitted  of  revelation, 
that  little  is  inconsistent  with  what  is  denied  ;  and  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  the  link  that  has  a  flaw  in  it.  be  found 
high  up  or  low  down  in  the  chain.  Let  the  Church  of 
England  work  out  her  destinies  uninteiTupted ;  thus  only 
can  the  lesson  of  history  be  complete.  We  are  not  taking 
her  measure  considered  as  a  whole.  Throw  in  a  great 
nation  as  pedestal  to  the  statue,  and  her  stature  is  impos- 
ing. She  has  many  attractions;  nor  do  we  wish  to  bring 
against  her  any  railing  accusation. 
V  We  must  protest,  however,  against  the  opposite  habit  in 
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which  some  of  her  children  indulge. .  .that  of  deludhig 
themselves  with  an  ideal  ima^^e  of  her.  From  this  ideal 
every  thing,  is  excluded  that  affronts  the  Idol  of  National- 
ism, Her  inconsistencies  ?  Each  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  a  separate  piece  of  special  pleading  I  Parliaments  ? 
They  but  made  spoil  of  the  "  liberties  '  they  affected  to 
vindicate.  Heretical  bishops  ?  These  were  iK)t  her  re- 
formers, but  her  scourges  1  A  Liturgy  never  at  'rest  ?  It 
was  almost  always  changing  for  the  better!  A  history- 
made  up  of  scandals?  Providence  brought  her  through 
all !  Her  isolation  ?  She  never  separated  from  the  Cath- 
olic body ;  or,  she  separated  from  most  excellent  reasons  1 
Her  diversities  of  doctrine  ?  They  but  prove  her  charity ! 
Her  subjection  to  the  State  ?  It  shows  her  patience !  Her 
lack  of  nifluence  with  the  poor  ?  It  is  that  her  clergy  are 
all  gentlemen  and  scholars !  Her  spiritual  unfruitfulneas  ? 
It  is  a  proof  that  her  most  eminent  gifts  and  graces  are  yet 
to  come ! 

Those  who  thus  shut  their  eyes  to  the  painful  part  of  the 
picture  deal  equally  delusively  with  the  portion  on  which 
they  fix  their  eyes.  They  explore  the  history  of  the  last 
three  centuries,  collect  together  everything  that  is  beauti- 
ful, striking,  or  picturesque ;  and  out  of  the  spoils  of 
scattered  years  compose  a  whole,  which  to  their  fancv  is 
ever  present.  Hooker  is  always  their  type  of  the  recluse 
pastor.  Their  bishop  is  always  kneeling  in  his  oratory, 
and  bedewing  Greek  devotions  with  the  tears  of  Andrewa 
An  ever  present  Wilson  is  in  prison  for  reviving  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  diocese ;  and  an  expected  Laud  is  ever  wait- 
ing for  the  martyr^s  crown.  If  they  seldom  think  of  the 
priests  who  for  centuries  together  said  mass  in  holes  and 
corners,  on  rainy  moors,  or  behind  the  sliding 'panels  of 
old  manor-houses,  they  never  forget  the  Anglican  clergy, 
who,  during  the  brief  storm  of  Puritan  ascendancy,  were 
faithful  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer: — for  them  each 
hamlet  is  skirted  by  a  "golden  grove,'*  in  which  a  Taylor 
responds  to  St.  Francis  do  Sales,  or  echoes  his  song; — 
for  them  the  whole  Anglican  Church  is  scented  by  the 
carnations  and  musk-roses  that  grew  in  the  garden  of 
Herbert.  Against  a  view  on  both  sides  alike  so  partial, 
we  must  protest,  because  it  is  a  delusion,  and  because  in 
religion,  which  is  the  Kingdom  of  Truth,  delusions,  if  self- 
willed,  are  fatal,  and  never  more  fatal  than  when  a  lo^altv 
that  errs  from  its  right  object  converts  itself  into  an  illicit 
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affection  and  a  perpetual  bondage.  To  surrender  freedom 
of  thought  without  gaining  a  guidance  that  can  be,  or 
claims  to  be  divine  is  as  stupid  a  blunder  as  if  a  man, 
proud  of  domesticity,  were  to  go  up  to  a  room  at  the  top 
of  his  house,  lock  the  door,  and  throw  the  key  out  of  the 
window.  Such  is  the  effect  of  reasoning  with  the  affec- 
tions or  imagination,  and  thus  serving  a  human  master  in 
sacred  things. 

To  realize  the  special  characteristics  in  the  Church  of 
England,  to  which  we  have  referred  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
counting for  the  two  remarkable  facts  that  she  has  always 
been  an  arena  of  theological  controversy,  and  that  theology 
in  her  never  advances  to  results,  it  is  necessary  but  to  look 
back  on  her  history.  That  history  is  a  chronicle  of  great 
intellectual  efforts  without  progress,  and  of  moral  strivings, 
which  have  ended  in  beating  the  air.  Genuine  history  is 
ever  a  development  in  time  of  that  which  from  the  first 
existed  in  principle.  In  Anglican  theology  the  names  of 
great  principles  have  been  retained,  and  have  served  as 
watchwords  in  battle ;  but  those  principles  have  either  not 
existed  in  that  purity  which  is  their  life,  or  have  been  so 
confused  by  contradictory  principles,  that  to  work  them  out 
has  ever  been  the  old  story  of  Penelope's  web.  First  one 
school  runs  a-head ;  as  a  necessary  consequence  a  reaction 
takes  place,  and  the  opposite  school  has  the  advantage. 
Exhausted,  they  lie  down  to  sleep  side  by  side :  and  when 
they  waken,  the  same  battle  re-commences  with  the  same 
results.  "  How  is  it,**  theological  students  ask,  "  that  th<? 
Church  of  England,  with  all  its  learned  men,  never  pro- 
duces a  systematic  body  of  divinity?'*  Because,  it  must 
be  answered,  the  longer  it  thinks,  the  more  impossible 
does  it  find  it  to  ascertain  what  it  holds  and  what  it  does 
not  hold.  It  is  full  of  forces ;  but  forces  without  law  make 
chaos.  The  greater  its  energies  the  greater  its  confu- 
sions ;  for  there  is  in  it  no  planetary  power  to  modulate  its 
movements.  Gravitation  enters  not  into  its  sphere;  and  it 
can  find  rest  only  through  its  "  vis  inertise,**  or  from  that 
superincumbent  weight  of  the  State  which  is  really  endured 
only  because  it  is  needed.  We  cannot  more  completely 
evince  our  desire  to  avoid  all  that  savours  of  unfairness  or 
harshness  in  this  enquiry  than  by  illustrating  the  above 
remarks  not  by  reference  to  the  first  or  the  last  post-refor- 
mation century,  but  to  the  far-famed  seventeenth.  The 
sixteenth  century  was  the  period  of  scandals,  when  doc- 
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triiies,  no  two  years  the  same,  received  their  only  siprnifi- 
cant  comment  from  the  falling  roofs  of  abbeys  and  the 
violated  shrines  of  Cathedrals.      Let  it  pass.     The  eigh- 
teenth century  was  the  torpidity  of  death,  and  the  peace 
of  the  grave.     Let  it  too  be  forgotten.     But  the  seven- 
teeth  century  was  something  better.     The  period  of  con- 
vulsion had  passed  ;  the  conservative  tendencies  so  deeply 
rooted    in    England,   had    had  time  to  re-assert  them- 
selves ;  and  the  period  of  restoration  had  begun.     There 
was  peace  again  in  the  Universities ;  and  old  halls,  and 
libraries,  and  chapels  were  forced  into  the  service  of  the 
new  learning.     The  court  was  in  part  religious,  and  wholly 
High  Church.    Every  effort  was  made  to  give  the  experi- 
ment fair  play;  and  men  in  far  lands  waited  to  see  whether 
a  paper  Church  could  work  like  one  of  flesh  and  blood* 
What  did  it  produce?     A  Literature.     What  did  it  be- 
queath?    A  Revolution.      The  Restoration  took  place. 
The  wheel  had  gone  round.     Conscientious  Puritans  cave 
up  their  livings,  and  conscientious  Episcopalians  reapea  the 
just  reward  of  tried  fidelity.     Men  of  virtue  again  occupied 
the  pulpits,  and  men  of  learning  tlie  chairs  of  the  universi- 
ties and  the  episcopal  thrones.     The  learning  of  the  time 
was  nothing  narrow,  technical,  or  professional ;  the  clergy 
were  patriots  and  men  of  honour,  as  well  as  devout  men ; 
the  nation  was  tired  of  its  recent  madness,  and  disposed  to 
accept  with  gratitude  any  credible  creed  that  could  be  pro- 
posed to  it.     ^yhat  was  the  end  ?      Corruption  of  morals, 
Latitudinarianism,  and  infidelity.      Very  able  books  had 
been  written,  and  that  was  all.     The  best  English  elo- 
quence took  its  rise  in  the  form  of  sermons ;   the  best 
English   pliilosophy  appeared    in    the    volumes   of  Cnd- 
worth.  More,  -and  the   PUitonic  divines ;   beautiful  reli- 
gious poetry  accompanied  it.     AH  the  adjuncts  and  orna- 
ments of  theology  were  there  in  abundance.     Theolocy 
alone  was  absent.     Its  substance  had  been  annihilated ; 
the  species  alone  remained.      And  why  ?     Because  the 
substance  of  theology  is  truth  ;  and  truth  cannot  maintain 
itself  except  in  its  fulness  and  its  purity  ;  and  these  can- 
not exist  apart  from  principles  at  once  scientific  and  sim- 
ple, a  consistent  method  of  reasoning,  and  a  sure  basis  for 
faith.     From  the  Church  of  the  seventeenth  century  Eng- 
land inherits  theological  libraries,  but  not  a  theology.     It 
is  in  the  humbler  walks  of  divinity,  and  in  meaner  times 
that  she  has  produced,  the  works  of  most  permanent  value. 
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The  value  of  her  temperate  and  careful  labours  in  some 
departments  of  bibHcal  criticism,  as  well  as  of  her  works 
on  Evidences,  is  acknowledged  by  foreigners.  Not  one  of 
her  own  children,  if  we  ascend  to  the  higher  walks  of  the- 
olog}'',  can  tell  us  whether  a  true  exponent  of  English  or- 
thodoxy is  to  be  found  in  Jewel,  the  episcopal  Puritan,  or 
Laud,  the  Anglican  Pope ;  in  the  non-conformists,  who 
would  not  accept  a  fragment  of  Rome  as  their  national 
Church ;  or  in  those  of  the  non- jurors,  who  preferred  to  se- 
parate even  from  their  non-juring  brethren,  rather  than  lend 
their  countenance  to  a  Church  which  had  renounced  anti- 
quity, and  would  not  mix  water  with  the  Eucharistic  cup. 

It  can  hardly  indeed  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
most  vehement  admirers  of  the  Anglican  Divines  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  they  had  a  weak  side  as  well 
as  a  strong  side.  They  were  strong  against  Dissenters, 
at  least  against  the  later  Dissenters... strong,  not  when  they 
met  them  on  Ecclesiastical  grounds,  (for  not  having  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  they  lacked  the 
key-stone  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Ar<]:ument,)  but  when 
they  assailed  their  splenetic  denials  with  authorities  taken 
from  antiquity.  They  were  strong  in  moral  declama- 
tion; expert  in  controversial  fence;  and  in  their  devotional 
works  there  is  occasionally  a  depth  and  tenderness  which 
bear  to  the  writings  of  the  Saints  an  analogy  like  that  of  an 
engraving  to  a  picture,  and  which  profoundly  impress  all  who 
know  not  how  deeply  they  are  indebted  for  their  writings 
on  such  subjects  to  the  stores  of  that  Church  which  they 
so  bitterly  i^tviled.  In  the  meantime  the  weak  side  of 
the  more  learned  Anglican  Divines  was  their  controversy 
with  Rome.  On  that  field  the  '^giants'*  suddenly  became 
pigmies,  and  scholars  degenerated  into  railers.  They 
made  up,  each  for  himself,  a  Lawyer's  plea  in  defence 
of  the  Anglican  Isolation:  but  no  one  agreed  with  his 
i^f  ighbour's  **  view'*  on  this  momentous  subject.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  pleader  was  learned  and  aspired  after 
orthodoxy,  his  statements  on  the  subject  of  the  Church 
were  such  as,  in  the  estimate  of  the  more  Protestant 
part  of  the  community,  let  in  the  edge  of  the  Roman 
wedge,  and  admitted  premises,  the  conclusions  legitimately 
drawn  from  which  must  prove  as  fatal  to  Reformers  who 
discarded,  at  least,  the  whole  Western  Church  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  to  Dissenters  who  abandoned  the  Angli- 
can State-Church  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Witness  as 
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strongly  as  they  might  against  the  Mother  of  Souls,  yet 
the  '*  witnesses  agreed  not  in  their  testimony/*  One 
boldly  affirmed  that  they  had  left  the  Western  Church 
because,  for  **  eight  hundred  years  and  more/'  it  had  been 
'browned  in  Idolatry,  the  sin  of  all  others  most  hateful  to 
God,'*. ..a  charge  which  of  course  extended  itself  equally  to 
the  Eastern  Christianity.  A  second  shrank  from  such  a 
statement,  as  implying  that  God  had  forsaken  his  Church 
during  far  the  longer  period  of  its  existence,  and  as  leadinjir 
necessarily  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  whole  Church  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  error  for  eight  hundred  years, 
so  a  separated  and  minute  portion  of  it  might  also,  while 
endeavouring  to  reform  itself,  fall  into  error  and  remain 
in  blindness.  His  statement  was  a  more  moderate  one, 
asserting  that  the  "Anglican  Church**  had  left  that  of 
Rome  because  the  Papal  Pretensions  were  wholly  an 
imposture,  substituting  a  human  for  a  divine  Head  of  the 
Church.  A  third  maintained  that  "  we  had  never 
separated"... God  forbid,  but  had  simply  been  excommu- 
nicated and  cast  out,  because,  though  we  did  not  dispute 
the  Primacy  of  St.  Peter's  See,  we  could  not  submit  to 
the  exaggerated  claims  of  later  Popes,  and  the  exactions 
of  the  "  Court  of  Rome.'*  A  fourth  was  in  favour  of  the 
absolute  authority  inherent  in  each  distinct  National 
Church ;  and  therefore  branded  dissenters  as  schismatics, 
while  the  State  persecuted  them  as  such:  but  he  could 
find  no  reason  why  the  Church  in  France  or  Spain  did  not 
possess  an  equal  privilege.  A  fifth  believed  in  authority; 
but  in  an  authority  which,  far  from  being* a  check  on 
Private  Judgment,  hopelessly  extended  its  sphere.  Do 
not  bind  yourself,  he  said,  by  the  definitions  of  any 
living  Church;  for,  as  many  Churches  have  fiillen,  so  each 
in  turn  may  fall;  and  since  even  ''a  General  Council  mi^ 
err,'*  much  more  may  the  articles  of  a  special  community. 
Go  then  to  the  Fathers,  and  interpret  Iloly  Scripture  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity  as  your  safest  fuioe. 
But  the  misfortune  was  that  antiquity  refused  to  present  its 
verdict  in  this  compendious  form ;  that  Rome,  the  Greek 
Communities,  and  every  Protestant  body,  claimed  **  the 
earliest  and  purest  antiquity**  as  on  their  side;  and  that 
it  was  more  difficult  for  the  ignorant  to  master  a  hundred 
books  than  one  only.  A  sixth,  and  the  most  clear-sighted 
of  all,  threw  himself  on  a  principle  which  was  at  least 
intelligible  and  consistent,  and  said,  "'  I  affirm  Private 
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Judgment  pure  and  simple,  and  the  Bible  the  Religion  of 
Protestants.  In  fundamental  pdwts  it  is  plain  enough, 
and  every  man  of  Good  Will  shall  have  the  teaching  of 
the  Spirit."  But  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  force  "a 
new  constitution*'  on  God  who  has  already  given  ns  His 
Covenant  with  His  Conditions.  The  most  precious  of  books 
continued  to  be  the  obscurest  in  spite  of  bravura  phrases 
and  bold  assumptions. .  .and  that  even  because  it  is  the  most 
precious.  Those  who  were  loudest  about  Fundamentals, 
could  never  decide  what  doctrines  were  and  were  not 
fundamental,  or  what  was  the  true  meaning  of  those 
admitted  by  all  to  be  among  the  number.  The  most 
different  opinions  respecting  matters  affirmed  to  be  "  fun- 
damental' were  vehemently  urged  by  men  all  praving  for 
divine  illumination,  and  believing  themselves  to  be  men 
of  good  will... one  man  rejecting  the  Papal  Unity,  another 
the  Visible  Church,  a  third  five  of  the  Sacraments,  another 
all  the  seven,  another  the  Trinity,  and  at  last,  in  Ger- 
many, the  Bible  itself  as  an  Inspired  Document.  In  a 
word,  it  turned  out  that  the  facts  would  not  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  theory  ;  that  it  was  a  questionable  com- 
])liment  to  the  Bible  to  affirm  that  it  was  so  shallow  a 
stream  that  every  one  could  wade  across  it ;  that  as  little 
do  we  honour  the  Holy  Spirit  by  saying  that  any  one  who 
chooses  to  isolate  himself  from  the  Communion  of  the 
Brethren  has  only  to  pray  for  grace  and  rise  up  a  Pro- 
phet; that  the  Bible  becomes  intelligible  only  through 
that  Spirit  Who  inspired  it ;  that  that  Spirit  is  given  as 
an  illuniinating  power  to  the  Church  alone ;  and  that  to 
the  Individual  He  communicates  Himself  as  an  influence 
in  the  heart  only  so  long  as  the  individual  keeps  the 
"  Unit^jr  of  the  Spirit"  by  abiding  in  that  **one  Body" 
which  IS  the  Temple  of  the  Spirit,  and  which  we  are  there- 
fore commanded  to  *'  hear." 

Not  only  did  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  differ 
from  each  other  on  all  those  cardinal  points,  the  moment 
they  engaged  in  the  Catholic  Controversy,  but  each  dif- 
fered as  much  from  himself  as  from  his  neighbour:  and 
almost  all  the  opinions  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
can  be  justified  by  citations  from  different  works  of  the 
same  author.  Let  us  take  but  a  single  instance.  Dr. 
Barrow's  celebrated  work  on  the  Pope  s  Supremacy  may 
be  regarded  as  a  summary  of  all  that  had  preceded  it  on 
that  subject,  being  also  the  ablest  of  all.    What  does  it 
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consist  of?  Hundreds  of  le^al  points,  cleverly,  but  cap- 
tiously put  against  the^  Catholic  Theory  of  the  Church 
...each  of  them  inconsistent  with  its  neighbour.^  Now, 
the  argument  is,  that  St.  Peter  had  no  superiority  over 
his  brother  Apostles,  St.  Paul  even  reproving  him  to  his 
face ;  now,  that  his  primacy  was  special  to  him,  and  was 
not  inherited  by  his  successors  in  the  Roman  See ;  now, 
that  the  tieadship  of  the  Church  is  Christ's  only;  now/ 
that  the  Popes  might  be  borne  with  but  for  their  exorbi- 
tances ;  now  that  St.  Peter  never  was  in  Rome.  We  have 
heard  of  an  aged  litigant  who  being  prosecuted  by  a  neigh- 
bour, desired  her  lawyer  to  put  in  on  her  behalf  the  follow- 
ing triple  plea... first,  that  the  holes  were  in  the  borrowed 
kettle  before  she  had  borrowed  it ;  secondly,  that  the  kettle 
had  never  been  borrowed;  thirdly,  that  at  the  time  sjlje 
returned  it  there  was  not  a  single  hole  to  be  seen  in  it  I 
Surely  this  controversialist  must  have  been  a  student  of 
Dr.  Barrow's  "  Pope's  Supremacy."  Let  us  leave,  how- 
ever, these  peccadilloes  of  detail.  How  does  Dr.  Barrow 
inap  oat  the  question,  and  reply  to  the  Catholic  argu- 
ment? First,  he  assumes,  as  the  authentic  delineation  of 
the  Church,  her  character  and  her  claims,  the  statements 
on  those  subjects  made  by  one  of  her  schools,  the  Ultra- 
montane, instead  of  seeking  it  in  her  authoritative  defini- 
tions. .  .thus  constituting  a  sophism  and  misrepresentatioa 
the  very  groundwork  of  his  whole  argument.  Next  he 
separates  each  citation  from  the  Fathers  bearing  on  these 
subjects  from  the  rest ;  ignoring  the  cumulative  force  of 
all  taken  collectively ;  reducing  the  meaning  of  each  to  the 
least  meaning  that  it  may  possibly  bear;  and  then  flinging 
each  aside  as  irrelevant,  because  the  whole  of  the  Papal 
Theory  cannot  be  established  by  each  separate  part  of  the 
evidence  adduced  in  its  support.  Lastly,  he  gleans  in  the 
wide  field  of  Catholic  history  for  scandals  which  neces- 
sarily exasperate  the  prejudices  of  Protestants,  and  which 
might  legitimately  intensify  their  opinions  also,^  were 
those  opinions  already  fairlv  formed ;  but  which,  in  the 
meanwhile  (those  opinions  being  themselves  the  matters 
under  examination)  can  have  no  place  in  the  discussion, 
except  a  rhetorical  one ;  those  scandals,  whether  true  or 
false,  relating  to  individuals  only,  for  whom  the  Catholic 
Theory  claims^  as  such,  no  infallibility,  much  less  the 
slightest  approach  to  impeccability.  And  in  the  mean- 
time what  IS  the  theory  of  the  Church  and  its  divine  organ- 
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ization  which  this  great  writer  puts  forward  in  opposition 
to  the  Catholic?  Jfo  one  can  discover  it.  He  has  no 
theory  because  he  has  a  hundred.  Whatever  argument 
came  to  hand  was  good  enough  as  a  point  in  a  legal  plead- 
ing. The  very  same  circunistancfe  made  it  impossible  for 
his  work  to  have  arty  value  as  a  consistent  theological,  or 
even  philosophical  statement.  As  an  armoury  against 
Rome,  it  is  resorted  to  equally  by  Tractarians,  high  and 
dry  writers,  Establishmentarians,  Evangelicals,  Latitudi- 
narians.  Dissenters,  and  even  Infidels.  This  is  the  con-- 
sequence  of  writing  a  book  bristling  with  points,  and 
abounding  in  talent,  but  wholly  destitute,  not  only  of  a 
definite  system,  but  even  of  a  fundamental  Idea. 

Some  ingenious  reasoners  have  tried  to  twist  a  defect  of 
the  gravest  order  into  a  merit,  and  have  said,  *^  The  old 
English  divines  were  no  system-mongers  ;  their  views  were 
too  large  for  that.''  "  System''  in  their  mouth  means  the 
**  doctrine"  of  their  adversaries;  and  'Moctrine"  means 
their  own  "  system."  Not  to  know  what  the  Church  is, 
and  to  assert  at  random,  or  as  the  needs  of  a  changing 
position  require,  a  number  of  contradictory  statements  re- 
specting it — making  it  visible  or  invisible,  as  it  suits  us, 
and  affirming  its  unity  to  be  moral  only  when  defending 
ourselves  against  Rome,  and  to  be  organic  and  sacramental 
also,  when  assailing  dissenters — is  simply  to  hold  no  doc^ 
trine  on  the  subject,  and  yet  to  pretend  that  we  hold  a 
certain  article  of  the  Creed,  when  we  have  no  faith  re- 
specting the  meaning  of  that  article.  If  such  an  adhesion 
to  that  article  be  sufficient,  must  not  an  analogous  mode 
of  holding  the  article  on  ^^  one  Baptism"  be  sufficient  also ; 
— and  what  right  can  men  have  to  brand  as  insincere. 
Evangelicals,  Latitudinarians,  or  Gorhamites,  who  accept 
that  article,  and  only  claim  exemption  from  that  particular 
interpretation  of  it  which  they  stigmatize  as  the  "  system'* 
of  narrow-minded  Tractarians  and  deluded  Romanists  ? 
Anglicans  require  orthodoxy  on  *|  Baptism,"  and  Latitudi- 
nananism  on  '*  the  Church."  So  it  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning of  that  religious  Revolution,  called  in  the  language  of 
the  Protestant  tradition,  the  "Reformation."  What  was 
the  systematic  doctrine  of  the  **  great  divines  of  the  seven- 
teenth century"  on  the  Church  ?  Simply  they  had  none. 
It  was  impossible  for  them  to  have  any,  because  their  un- 
happy task  was  to  reconcile  principles,  many  of  them 
Catholic,  with  a  standiug-groimd  and  history  exclusively 
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Protestant.  To  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  *' Invisible 
Church'*  would  have  rendered  all  obedience  impossible,  and 
accelerated  the  process  of  dissolution  and  separation.  To 
have  defined  the  matter  theologically  in  favour  of  national 
Churches  would  have  justified  every  Church  in  Europe, 
and  none  in  Asia.  To  have  asserted,  as  modem  High 
Churchmen  do,  the  necessity  of  Episcopacy  and  the  Suc- 
cession, would  have  unchurched  almost  all  Protestant  com- 
munities except  the  English.  What,  then,  was  their 
theory  ?  It  was  a  bundle  of  compromises,  conditions,  ex- 
ceptions, and  conclusions  turned  back  against  their  pre- 
mises.   It  was  everything  and  it  was  nothing. 

Was  their  theology,  then,  Latitudinarian?  "By 
no  means.  Latitudinarianism,  though  a  superficial  and 
hollow,  is  comparatively  a  consistent  thing.  But  then 
a  Latitudinarian  theory  can  be  accepted  only  by  Lati- 
tudinarians ;  and  the  Anglican  Church  was  obliged 
to  include  equally  Latitudinarians,  Puritans,  and  half- 
Catholics.  Its  system,  therefore,  could  only  be  that  of 
Ijatitudinarianism,  with  the  semblance  of  exclu^iveness. 
There  is  an,  infinite  difference  between  Comprehensiveness 
and  Equivocation.  The  former  endeavours  to  include 
many  individuals  within  the  same  community  by  means 
of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  doctrines  as- 
sent to  which  is  required.  The  latter  effects  the  same 
object  by  means  of  an  interpretation  at  once  ambiffiwus 
and  exclusive.  The  former  is  Latitudinarianism;  the 
latter  is  Mystification.  The  former  gains  its  object  by 
having  few  de^nitions,  the  latter  by  allowing  a  loop-hole 
for  countless  interpretations.  The  ambiguity  to  which 
we  have  referred,  as  characterizing  the  Anglican  Rule  of 
Faith,  developed,  as  Anglican  Theology  was  forced  into 
form,  into  a  system  of  Equivocation  disguised  as  Compre- 
hensiveness. Puritans  are  exclusive ;  Popery,  according  to 
them,  is  idolatry,  and  the  sacramental  system  is  Popery  in 
disguise.  High-Church  doctrine  is  exclusive;  it  counts 
the  sacruments  among  the  things  essential ;  and  it  stig- 
matizes as  heresy  a  departure  from  primitive  definitions, 
and  as  schism  a  departure  from  the  Church.  Now,  these 
exclusive  systems  are  mutually  opposed ;  and  neither  could 
find  its  place  in  a  system  that  professed  to  be  latitudinarian, 
and  left  disputed  points  undefined.  How,  then,  were  the 
two  parties  held  together  in  the  seventeenth  century  ?  By 
means  of  equivocal  formularies,  made  double,  like  doors  so 
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constructed  that  they  msyr  be  pushed  open  either  to  right 
or  left,  while,  the  moment  one  has  entered,  they  fall 
back  of  themselves  and  close  again  in  one.  The  whole 
system,  the  result  of  compromises  made  from  day  to  day, 
bore  the  same  character.  It  had  its  "  verily  and  indeed 
present'*  for  the  High  Churchman,  and  its  "  feed  on  Him 
by  faith''  for  the  Iruritan,  whose  theory  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  admit  anything  more  than  a  subjective  pre- 
sence to  the  believer.  Yet  each  party  asserted,  and  was 
forced  by  its  principles  to  assert,  not  that  its  view  was  one 
of  several  views  all  alike  permitted ,  and  none  exclusively 
sanctioned;  but  that  its  view  was  the  doctHne  of  the  An*. 
glican  Church  as  well  as  of  the  Bible  ;  that  no  other  was 
sanctioned  by  either;  and  that  its  adversaiy  held  his  place, 
not  by  the  liberality  of  the  Church  (for  it  never  can  be  true 
charity  to  palter  with  essential  truths)  but  through  his 
own  insincerity  or  perverseness,  through  relaxation  of  dis- 
cipline, or  through  some  unhappy  accident  of  the  time,  to 
be  mended  as  soon  as  possible.  The  same  system  of  equi- 
vocation applied  to  countless  doctrines,  but  especially  to 
that  which  relates  to  the  Church.  Opposites  were  to  be 
comprehended  ;  but  no  one  was  to  admit  the  principle  of 
latitude.  Private  judgment  was  to  be  asserted  by  one,  and 
Church  authority  by  another ;  and  as  these  contradictories 
can  meet  in  no  middle  term  (since  a  man  must  either  be 
guided  by  the  judgment  of  his  Church,  or  sit  in  judgment 
over  her,  whatever  relation  he  may  claim  with  antiquity,) 
each  was  to  be  allowed  to  assert  that  the  other  was  a  here- 
tic in  disguise ;  and  all  was  well  so  long  as  both  remained 
practically  and  passively  obedient  to  a  Church  of  which  no 
two  gave  the  same  account,  and  of  which  no  individual 
could  form  a  coherent  idea.  Submission  was  the  thing 
necessary  ;  not  a  recognition  of  the  duty  of  submission: 
acquiescence  was  required,  not  faith.  A  statement  was 
included  for  every  taste,  and  an  escape  was  provided  for 
every  scruple.  Necessity,  let  us  hope,  rather  tlkin  con- 
scious insincerity,  was  the  cause  of  this  tortuous  method 
of  proceeding;  but  the  consequences  were  not  therefore 
modified.  The  bond  of  the  whole  was  evasion,  not 
charity ;  the  essence  of  the  whole  was  equivocation,  not 
toleration  ;  the  result  of  the  whole  was  confusion,  not  con- 
gruity...promiscuousness,  not  the  household  union  of  the 
Church. 
•  As  time  goes  by  the  difficulty  is  the  same,  and  is  met 
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in  the  same  way,  viz.,  by  evasion.  The  need  for  evasion 
becomes  greater  and  greater  as  succeeding  years  throw 
more  and  more  light  on  a  system  so  arbitrary  that  it 
only  looks  well  on  paper,  though  it  was  only  adapted  for 
work  of  the  coarsest  order.  Two  centuries  ago  the  Puri- 
tans might  still  exist  on  hope.  The  Reformation  had  lived 
but  for  a  century  or  so,  and  it  had  done  work.  It  had 
re-discovered  the  Gospel,  broken  to  pieces  the  idols,  cast  off 
the  yoke  of  popery  and  prelacy,  and  decapitated  supersti- 
tious or  mahgnant  kings.  It  was  still  in  the  fervour  of 
youth.  Its  very  excesses  were  but  the  '*  sowing  of  its  wild 
oats : ' ' — it  had  done  m uch,  promised  more,  and  had  met  with 
no  theological  confutation  which  it  was  not  able  to  confute 
in  turn  with  buff  jerkin  and  a  steel  more  trenchant  than 
that  which  had  lined  the  walls  of  the  star-chamber  with 
the  ears  of  Dissenters,  It  waited,  knowing  that  that  "two- 
handed  axe**  waited  also.  It* 'placed  its  trust  in  providence, 
and  kept  its  powder  dry.**  And  the  High  Church  Party  also 
could  afford  to  wait,  and  to  hope.  Learning  had  again  begun 
to  re-assert  itself;  and  the  homeliness  of  Latymer,  and  the 
scurrilities  of  Bale,  and  the  inconsistencies  of  Cranmer,  and 
the  devastations  of  the  first  Cromwell  and  his  master... all 
these  things  were  beginning  '*  to  take  a  sober  colouring" 
from  the  weather-stains  of  time,  and  to  look  more  pictu- 
resque than  scandalous  when  contemplated  from  a  distance 
by  the  more  learned  schools  and  polished  courts  of  Charles 
or  James.  No  monarch  who  intended  to  "  unfrock  a  proud 
prelate**  would  have  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  him 
publicly  at  a  chance  rencontre  on  a  bridge,  or  boasted 
aloud  in  court  that  '*hc  tuned  all  the  pulpits  in  England." 
Catholicism  had  not  then  recovered  about  half  the  ter- 
ritory she  had  lost  at  the  first  burst  of  the  revolt :  neither 
had  she  completed  those  vast  conquests  of  the -faith  in 
new  regions,  which  have  since  laid  the  foundation  of 
spiritual  kingdoms  compared  with  which  those  she  lost 
were  snxill.  In  Germany  the  true  character  of  the  revolt 
had  not  had  tiine  to  declare  itself.  The  rejection  of  the 
ecclesiastical  principle  had  not  yet  been  followed  by  the 
rejection  of  the  dogmatic:  and  the  Bible  had  not  been  .first 
torn  to  pieces  by  those  who  professed  an  exclusive  rever- 
ence for  it,  and  then  thrown  aside  like  a  chalice  from  the 
hand  of  one  who  has  drunk  to  intoxication.  It  was  still 
just  possible  to  fancy  that  if  German  Protestants  **  had  not 
bishops,  it  was  because  they  could  not  have  them  /'  and 
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to  hope  that  among  them,  too,  there  would  be  a  reaction 
towards  order.  In  England  also  the  problem  had  not  yet 
been  worked  out.  The  question.  How  do  a  few  dioceses 
at  the  north  of  the  channel  constitute  a  distinct  and 
complete  Church,  any  more  than  an  equal  number  of  dio- 
ceses taken  from  both  sides  of  the  water  ? — where  is  the 
principle  of  unity  ? — and  why  may  not  any  two  or  three 
English  bishops  dissent  froni  the  rest,  just  as  they  dissented 
from  the  great  body  of  Christendom  ? — these  troublesonae 
questions  were  in  a  large  measure  forestalled,  by  a  certc^in 
theory  of  monarchical  power,  and  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
which  enabled  an  ardent  loyalty  and  an  erring  imagination 
to  find  in  the  kingly  office  a  pseudo-centre  for  a  miniature 
Church.  The  Hebrew  monarchy  was  arbitrarily  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  Christian ;  and  kings  were  regarded,  less  as  nurs- 
ing fathers,  and  at  the  same  time  obedient  children  of  Holy 
Church,  than  as  mystic  authorities,  invested  with  a  divine 
commission,  if  not  to  feed  the  sheep,  at  least  to  coerce  the 
shepherds,  and,  on  occasion,  to  depose  chief  priests,  and 
pound  up  brazen  serpents  into  dust.    This  idea  of  monarchy 

fave  unity  to  the  Nation,  and  the  Nation  gave  unity  to  the 
/hurch.  The  deficiencies  in  the  ecclesiastical  theory  of 
goveinment  were  thus  made  good  by  the  excesses  of  the 
political ;  and  by  a  support  not  its  own  the  empty  bag  was 
for  a  time  taught  to  stand. 

But  time,  like  fire,  tries  every  man's  work  what  it  is, 
and  God's  judgment,  like  frost,  searches  out  and  splits  up 
the  strongest  things,  the  strength  of  which  is  not  divine. 
The  fair  and  majestic  disguise  fell  off  by  degrees,  and  a 
Church,  endowed  indeed  with  the  wealth  of  the  State,  but 
covered  no  longer  with  the  garment  of  a  royalty  not  its 
own,  was  gradually  reduced  to  make  its  cause  good  on 
ecclesiastical  grounds,  or  not  at  all.  Kings,  like  all  forms 
of  political  government,  are  accidental ;  but  the  Church 
is  essential,  and  its  organization  must  therefore  be  such  as 
to  lean  on  no  accident  for  its  central  support.  Reality 
dispelled  the  dreani.  The  Revolution  of  1688  came ;  and 
the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  could  maintain  itself 
no  more. .  .at  least  in  connection  with  the  British  monarchy. 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland  was  discarded  by  the  State,  and  a 
Presbyterian  Church  was  established: — from  that  moment 
the  Anglican  Church  became,  by  the  confession  of  State 
and  Crown,  not  the  Church  of  the  nation,  but  of  a  part  of 
the  nation,  and  the  unitjfof  a  nation  no  longer  supplied 
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the  place  of  ecclesiastical  unity.  The  change  went  on. 
Convocation,  the  great  council  of  the  national  Churchy 
and  its  sole  organ  for  corporate  and  free  action,  was  abo- 
lished, and  has  remained  in  abeyance  for  nearly  a  centuiy 
and  a  half.  It  could  then  no  longer  be  maintained  that 
the  King  was  head  of  the  Church,  not  simply  as  being  head 
of  the  State,  but  as  being  the  head  of  the  nation,  and  as 
governing  it  alike  in  its  civil  and  spiritual  relations — 
m  the  one  relation  ruling  through  Parliament,  in  the 
other  through  convocation.  It  became  evident  that  it 
was  as  head  of  the  State  that  he  ruled;  and  therefore 
that  the  Church  was  subject  to  the  State.  Gradually  the 
royal  function  itself  changed,  and  the  king  became,  not 
the  head  of  the  State,  but  a  part  of  it  merely,  viz.,  its 
executive  power.  Yet  so  far  from  the  Church  rising, 
as  the  monarchy  declined,  it  sank  lower  and  lower;  and 
those  great  appointments  which  the  kings  had  once  given 
away  with  the  advice  of  the  bishops,  became  a  portion 
of  ministerial  patronage.  The  change  advanced.  The 
minister,  who  had  been  partly  the  choice  of  the  king, 
partly  that  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  became  the  no- 
minee practically  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  that  House 
began  to  engross  all  substantial  power.  At  last  the  House 
of  Commons  changed  also ;  and  in  place  of  consisting  ex- 
clusively of  professed  members  of  the  established  Church, "" 
it  included  professed  Dissenters  of  every  sort;  while  yet  its 
power  over  the  Church  became  stronger  and  stronger.  It 
appointed,  virtually,  ministers,  who  suppressed  ten  bishop- 
rics in  one  day,  and  presented  colonial  bishops,  in  more 
cases  than  one,  with  patents  during  the  Sovereign* s  plea^ 
sure,  empowering  them  to  ordain,  confirm,  &c.  ^  It  consti- 
tuted as  the  highest  court  of  appeal  for  the  decision  of  doc- 
trine a  tribunal  consisting  of  laymen,  one  of  them  a  Pres- 
byterian. What  further  progress  can  be  made  in  the 
downward  course?  None,  unless  Jews  as  well  as  Dis- 
senters, are  admitted  into  that  House  which  endows 
Episcopacy  in  England,  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland 
and  Ulster,  Brahminism  in  India,  and  Buddhism  in  Cey- 
lon ;  which  till  lately  bowed  down  the  banner  of  "Eng* 
land  before  the  procession  of  Juggernaut;  which  still  rever- 
ently guards  that  relic,  the  tooth  of  Buddh;  but  which  can 
find  no  words  to  express  its  indignation  when  the  same 
great  See  which  twelve  hundred  years  ago  sent  Augustine 
to  found  Anglo-Saxon  Christianityi  an4  foi|rteen  hundred 
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years  ago  sent  St.  Patrick  to  convert  the  Irish,  is  guilty 
again  of  a  similar  aggression,  and  raises  up  a  new  ERerar- 
chy  in  the  island  so  long  afflicted  and  struck  down.  In  a 
word,  the  whole  system  of  things  had  gradually  changed. 
The  Church  of  England  could  no  longer  borrow  from  the  ma- 
jesty of  semi-divine  kings  the  Unity  and  the  Sanction  which, 
to  a  Church,  are  things  absolutely  essential.  It  was  forced 
to  fare  for  itself,  and  to  defend  itself  with  its  own  weapons. 
Its  difficulties  became  more  and  more  apparent,  as  they 
were  examined.  What  wonder  if  in  the  nineteenth  century 
they  are  met,  as  we  have  seen  that  they  were  in  the  seven- 
teenth, by  evasion  ?  It  is  a  sad  necessity ;  but  even  the 
most  ingenuous  must  either  abandon  an  equivocal  position, 
or  yield  to  its  necessities. 

The  circumstances,  then,  of  modern  times  have  thrown 
such  light  on  the  character  and  position  of  the  Established 
Church,  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  make  out  how  it  is 
one  with  itself,  or  one  with  the  rest  of  what  it  admits  to  be 
the  Christian  Church.  "  Must  it  not  then,''  it  will  be  asked, 
*'  be  simply  impossible  for  a  man  who  holds  at  once  the 
principle  that  the  Rule  of  Faith  is  the  Church's  interpre- 
tation of  revealed  truth,  and  again,  that  the  Church  is 
organicalfc^  One,  to  find  in  England  any  teaching  authority 
at  all  ?  And  must  not  this  fatal  deficiency  make  an  end, 
at  least,  of  all  the  controversies  connected  with  the  *  High- 
Church  theory  ? '  "  By  no  means.  The  cardinal  diffi- 
culty is  met,  not  by  real  theological  argument,  but  by 
evasion;  and  that  matter  settled,  controversies  on  mat- 
ters of  detail^  are  carried  on  (as^  the  experience  of  every 
day  proves)  with  all  the  more  acrimony  because  the^  battle 
has  Decome  a  mel6e,  and  admits  neither  the  dignity  nor 
the  discipline  of  genuine  theological  discussion.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  this  position.  The  Evangelical  school 
has  never  been  driven  off  the  ground  of  controversy ;  ^  yet 
its  cardinal  difficulty, — "  How  can  you  base  a  religious 
certainty  on  the  Bible  as  an  authentic  book,  if  you 
deny  wholly  the  authority  of  that  church  from  which  you 
receive  it,"  is  met,  not  by  argunaent,  but  by  a  string 
of  evasions  and  assumptions.  The  difficulty  of  the  "Broad 
School"  is  eluded  in  the  same  way;  and  the  essen- 
tial matter  being  thus  taken  for  granted,  room  is  opened 
for  an  interminable  warfare  on  subordinate  questions. 
Here,  as  before,  we  leave  the  inferior  schools  unexamined, 
and  test  the  Anglican  church  on  the  ground  where  she 
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oii^ht  to  be  strongest,  and  by  the  conduct  of  that  school 
which  from  its  learning,  its  aspirations,  and  its  self-devo- 
tion, is  its  most  considerable,  though  not  its  largest,  one. 
That  school,  more  than  any  other  one,  boasts  a  historv. 
In  what  has  that  history  recently  ended?  In  a  guerilla 
warfare  upon  a  hundred  points  of  detail ;  the  one  essential 
point  remaining  undefended  except  by  a  hundred  evasions. 
That  point  is.  How  do  you  authenticate  your  ecclesiastical 
position,  and  consequently  your  Teaching  Authority? 

At  the  begining  of  the  High-Church  revival,  twenty 
years  ago.  Authority  had  a  substantive  meaning.  It  meaned 
the  authority  of  the  existing  Church  of  England.  That 
appeal  has  been  practically  answered,  as  far  as  a  church 
without  representation  can  answer  it,  by  the  fact,  that 
the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  chief  tribunal  to 
which  it  is  subject,  and  the  enormous  majority  of  the 
nation  have  declared  themselves  against  the  appellaats. 
With  circumstances,  the  meaning  of  the  word  authority 
has  changed.  It  now  means  the  authority  of  antiquitv  ; 
that  is. .  .of  antiquity  as  interpreted  by  the  individual  or  by 
the  School.  The  principle  of  *'  private  judgment/'  thus^ 
expelled  from  the  front  door,  has  but  made  its  rounds 
and  come  in  again  by  the  back  door.  This  is  e^siou  the 
first. 

Again.  One  of  the  most  important  principles  of  High- 
Ohurch  theology,  as  long  as  it  remained  a  theology ,  was 
its  bold  appeal  to  external  evidence.  It  turned  in  manly 
scorn  from  that  feeble  and  effeminate  habit  of  appealing  to 
mere  internal  feelings,  which  belongs  to  dissentmg  bodies. 
The  feelings,  it  said,  are  a  fallacious  test.  Thejr  vaiy  with 
fancy,  taste,  health,  spirits :  the.y  are  the  same  in  no  two 
individuals,  nor  in  the  same  individual  for  two  days  together. 
The  standard  by  which  you  measure  truth  and  falsehood^ 
like  that  by  which  you  measure  right  and  wrong,  must  be 
external  to  you  and  above  you,  as  God  is :  otherwise,  it  is  but 
your  own  reflection.  Leave  it  to  the  Methodists  to  know 
that  they  are  forgiven  because  they  feel  comfortable  and 
assured.  Leave  it  to  the  Puritans  to  keep  up  the  tempera- 
ture of  their  souls  by  intoxicating  draughts  of  delusive  con- 
fidence. Your  standard  must  be  external,  objective,  im- 
mutable,— the  creeds  of  the  church,  the  definitions  of  coun- 
cils, the  "Written  Word,**  not  the  "inner  word'* only,  Uie 
Written  Word  as  interpreted  by  the  consensus  of  ages 
and  nations,  not  by  the  vagaries  of  individual  fancy-^the  * 
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Church  as  recognized  by  the  notes  and  marks  set  upon  her 
by  her  Maker,  not  by  the  accidents  of  place  or  time,  the 
sanction  of  kings,  the  learning  and  piety  of  teachers,  the 
experiences  of  individuals.  Such  were  the  principles  of  the 
High-Church  Theology:  but  circumstances  gradually  arose, 
which  made  it  impossible  that  such  principles  should  witness 
in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  then,  alas,  they 
too  were  imperceptibly  changed  for  their  opposites. 
Judged  by  an  external  standard  it  became  every  day  more 
and  more  difficult  to  show  how  the  Anglican  church  pos- 
sessed, in  its  completeness,  any  one  of  the  *'  notes  **  which 
characterize  the  Church  confessed  in  the  Nicene  Creed. 
What  arguments,  then,  have  been  substituted  for  these  in 
her  defence  ? 

The  first  of  them  is  a  purely  subjective  one,  dependent 
on  individual  interpretation  of  passing  and  transient 
events ;— that  which  is  called  the  ''  signs  of  life.'*  The 
candlestick  cannot  be  removed  because  the  Church  of 
England  still  lives;  and  the  tokens  of  this  life  are  to  be 
found  in  the  spread  of  High- Church  principles,  the  revi- 
val of  confession  and  absolution,  attempts  more  or  less 
successful  to  restore  the  conventual  system^  an^  increased 
reverence  for  the  evangelical  counsels  as  distmguished  from 
the  mere  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  the  preaching  of  the  Aposto- 
lic Succession,  and  the  sacramental  system,  the  translations 
of  the  Fathers,  the  study  of  antiquity,  improvements  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
services,  and  the  publication  of  devotional  works  deeper 
and  more  spiritual  than  the  nation  had  been  long  contented 
with; — or,  to  say  all  in  one  word,  the  success  of  Puseyism. 
That  success  is,  however,  accounted  for  in  a  dozen  different 
ways  by  the  different  schools,  religious  and  irreligious,  among 
us.  The  Puseyite,  the  Evangelical,  the  Philosopher,  the 
Statesman,  the  Catholic. .  .each  has  his  view  of  it,  and 
draws  from  it  an  inference  very  different  from  his  neigh- 
bour's. Is  it  not  obvious  that  that  inference  depends  ex- 
clusively on  the /?oin^  of  view  irom  which  the  success  is 
regarded,  and  the  previous  religious  bias  of  those  who 
muse  on  the  phenomenon?  What  the  success  of  Tracta- 
rianism  proves  to  the  Evangelicals  is  the  power  of  the 
devil,  who  spreads  among  us  a  thick  delusion ; — the 
terrible  strength  of  our  earned  nature,  ever  rejoicing  in 
fleshly  bonds  and  the  beggarly  elements  of  ordinances 
which  ore  an  abomination  to  God.;— the  inadequacy  of  a 
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Reformation  which  did  but  half  its  work ;— the  might  of 
Anti-Christ,  and  the  subtlety  of  that  Babylonian  sorceress 
who  when  expelled  from  a  house  once  more  made  pure, 
contrived,  as  Milton  complained,  to  leave  behind  her,  in 
rubric  and  ritual,  tokens  and  memorials,  gewgaws  and 
love-gifts  capable  of  stirring  up  the  embers  of  old  affection. 
And  to  the  Latitudinarian  what  does  the  snccess  of  Trac- 
tarianism  prove?  That  man  can  never  rise  above  his 
littleness; — that  he  must  needs  cramp  his  mind,  as  Chinese 
women  cramp  their  feet,  lest  it  should  make  any  real  pro- 

fress;~that  some  narrow  sjrstem.  Popish,  I^uritan,  or 
^useyite,  must  ever  be  the  pnson  of  one  too  ingenious,  too 
superstitious,  too  bigoted,  too  cowardly,  to  be  free.  And 
to  the  infidel  what  does  it  prove  ?  That,  as  long  as  men 
believe  in  revelation  at  all,  an  irresistible  logic  will 
ever  bring  them  back  to  the  superstitions  they  had  left 
behind ; — that  those  who  insist  on  receiving  the^  Bible 
as  an  inspired  and  infallible  guide,  must  in  consistency 
find,  or  fashion  to  themselves,  a  Church  equally  inspired 
and  infallible  in  order  to  make  their  guide  available; — 
that  a  half-freedom  is  as  futile  a  thing  as  a  half-faith 
is  in  the  estimate  of  theology; — that  man  can  only  be 
free  from  superstition,  dogmatism,  and  priestcraft,  when 
he  shakes  off  those  old-world  fancies  or  traditions 
about  a  covenant  between  God  and  man,  as  so  much 

Eoetry  gone  astray ; — that  he  should  read  the  Bible  as 
e  reads  the  Iliad,  discard  the  supernatural,  recognize 
his  own  place  in  the  infinite  system  of  nature,  do 
bravely  his  day's  work  in  the  day,  and  fling  aside  specu- 
lation as  he  flung  aside  his  corals.  And  to  the  Erastian 
Statesman  what  does  it  prove  ?  That  the  clergy  will 
ever  be  the  same  when  they  can ;— that  they  will  always 
be  embroiling  the  State  with  education  disputes  at  home, 
or  ecclesiastical  aggression  from  abroad; — that  if  they  get 
an  inch  they  will  take  an  ell ; — that  if  indulged  in  so  much 
as  a  surplice,  they  will  try  to  turn  it  into  an  alb ;  if  allowed 
a  clerk's  reading  desk  they  will  metamorphose  it  into  a 
confessional ; — that  the  pride  of  their  order  will  ever  make 
them  revive  old  mummeries  that  work  on  the  imagination; 
— that  they  want  to  have  their  whisper  in  every  court,  and 
their  foot  on  every  floor ; — that  out  of  the  restless  specula- 
tions of  a  busy  idleness  they  will  ever  be  spinning  cobwebs 
to  catch  flies ; — that  out  of  enthusiasm  and  a  homeless 
imagination  they  will  ever  be  raising  fabrics  which,  m  the 
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language  of  the  Gods,  may  be  called  retreats  for  the  culti- 
vation of  supernatural  virtue,  but  which,  in  that  of  men, 
will  be  known  as  the  fortresses  of  superstition ; — that  the 
only  chance  of  keeping  the  clergy  human  is  to  make  them 
rich,  and  help  them  to  wives;  that  learning  is  danger- 
ous, and  that  the  study  of  the  Fathers  tends  but  to  put 
thoughts  into  young  clergymen's  heads  ;  that  if  you  would 
prevent  bishops  from  becoming  Pontiffs,  you  must  keep 
them  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  on  the  platforms,  feed 
them  to  repletion  with  temporal  gifts... such  as  **  send  lean- 
ness into  the  sour\..and  give  them  so  much  to  do  as  will 
leave  no  time  for  meditation.  '*  The  time  had  already 
learned  its  need,**  the  Erastian  will  say,  *  Vhen  Tractarian- 
ism  came  in,  and  substituted  the  green  sickness  of  ecclesias- 
tical aspirations  for  the  zeal  of  men  intent  on  religious 
works.  ITou  have  corrupted  the  imagination  of  your  coun- 
try, bewildered  its  reason,  and  you  will  end  by  breaking 
up  its  institutions.  If  we  expel  you  we  shall  have  another 
schism ;  if  we  let  you  go  on  we  shall  have  a  series  of  exfo- 
liations to  Rome.  Our  chance  is  in  the  discreet  use  of 
patronage,  and  in  the  rising  up  of  some  new  folly  capable 
of  superseding  yours.  That  would  be  a  sign  of  life ; — as 
for  your  chaunts,  mysticisms,  and  incantations,  they  are 
signs  of  death.'* 

And  the  Catholic... how  will  he  interpret  the  success  of 
Tractarianism  ?  After  a  very  old  fashioned  manner.  He 
will  say,  *'  God  taught  you  as  he  teaches  all  who  will  learn. 
Make  the  most  of  what  you  have,  and  what  you  lack  shall 
be  supplied  to  you.  His  mercy  abated  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. The  monasteries  were  pulled  down ;  they  harbour 
but  the  bird  and  the  insect ;  they  preach  but  of  mutability 
and  decay.  But  the  cathedrals  remained.  Their  old 
towers  were  asylums  in  which  thoughts  of  nobler  song  than 
thrush  or  night-bird  built  their  nests.  They  preached  of 
permanence  and  of  restoration.  Your  Prayer-Book  con- 
tained good  and  holy  things,  like  other  books  of  extracts. 
As  you  pondered  its  deeper  meaning,  you  sought  a  comment 
in  the  context;  then  the  Missal  and  Breviary  poured  forth 
their  abundant  rivers  into  those  narrower  channels,  and 
beckoned  the  world-weary  to  the  *  forest  of  their  Carmel.' 
Great  but  merciful  judgments  taught  you  to  *  put  not 

Jour  trust  in  princes.*     You  learned  your  lesson.    You 
ifted  up  your  eyes  to  the  hills,  whence  cometh  salvation, 
and  taught  that  the  Apostolicity,  not  the  sanction  of  the 
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State,  is  the  basis  of  the  Church.  To  him  that  had  was 
given ;  and  how  many  have  ah'eady  been  led  by  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Apostolic  succession  to  the  Apostolic  See. .  i 
the  golden  clasp  which  holds  the  episcopal  girdle  together, 
and  binds  it  round  the  Church  I  Creeds  taught  you  that 
it  was  necessary  to  believe  creeds  in  their  true  meaning.. 
Your  Church  told  you  that  she  knew  not  that  meaning; 
but  you  persevered.     You  had  the  major  and  the  minor 

E remiss :  —  you    drew  the  conchision ;    and    how  many 
ave    already,    because    they  insisted   on  knowing  and 
maintaining  the  true  meaning  of  one  article  of  the  creed 
that  on  Baptism)  discovered  in  all  the  others  a  divine 
depth  which  oefore  they  never  had  suspected.   How  many, 
after  their  submission,  have  acknowledged  in  glad  humility 
that  till  then  they  had  never  understood  the  Communion 
of  Saints,  the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity. .  .nay,  that  till  they 
were  Catholics,  they  knew  but  half  what  it  is  to  be  a  TheistI 
You  learned  from  your  Liturgy  that  even  God's  children, 
and  those  most  in  II  is  favour,  may  not  only  be  taught  by 
suflfering,  but  ^  justly  punished^  for  their  oflfences.     Yon 
learned,  then,  that  sm,  though  forgiven,  has  a  temporal 
penalty  attached  to  it ;  you  began  to  bring  forth  accord- 
ingly worthy  fruits  of  penance ;  and  to  how  many  of  you 
did  not  Purgatory  ere  long  become  intelligible !      xou 
called  to  mind  the  Saints  as  your  ancestors  in  the  Church ; 
and  they  by  their  prayers  won  for  you  such  grace  that  you 
learned  to  look  on  them  as  living  presences,  and  as  God'a 
instruments  to  you  for  good ;  for  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living.     You  began  by  believing  that,  as 
God  is  the  Truth,  so  Christianity  must  be  dogmatic  :^  ere 
long  you  learned  that  all  dogmas  are  but  parts  or  manifes- 
tations of  that  one  stupendous  Verity  which  lives  ever, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  heart  of  the  Church;  which 
is  defined  as  man's  need  requires,  and  as  God's  Provi- 
dence permits ;  and  of  which  one  must  explicitly  or  im- 
plicitly possess  the  whole,  or  possess  no  part  except  in  sha- 
dow.   Your  tradition  about  fundamental  truths  accordingly 
fell  oflF  from  you,  like  a  chrvsalis ;  and  you  learned  that  all 
Revealed  Truth  is  essential,  and  that  each  person  must  be 
in  a  condition  to  confess  all  parts  of  it  with  equal  certainty, 
if  challenged  by  the  aggressions  of  error.     You  had  the 
heart  to  believe  in  a  supernatural  life — ^you  founded  quasi-- 
convents ;  and  of  your  half-nuns,  how  many  have  given  up. 
playing  with  sanctity,  and  have  gone  and  served  there,  where: 
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Obedience  is  a.  possibility  !  You  rode  on  ;  and  your  right 
hand  taught  you.  You  were  found  faithful  in  little  things, 
and  how  many  have  been  made  Lords,  and  (more  blessed 
still)  servants  in  great  things  V^ 

*'  Is  it  so  wonderful,**  the  Catholic  will  proceed, ''  that 
God  should  be  with  you,  when  he  came  to  visit  you,  and 
search  you  ?  God  is  with  you,  and  calls  you,  as  on  the 
Patriarch  of  old,  to  come  forth.  He  is  not  therefore  with 
your  Communion  as  a  Church,  and  he  does  not  therefore 
bid  you  to  abide.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  the  *  Catholic  move- 
ment' came  from  God,  many  among  the  chief  of  those  whom 
God  raised  up  to  head  it  have  already  declared,  not  in 
word  only,  but  in  act,  that  the  great  providential  purpose 
of  that  movement  was  to  lead  men  to  Home  ?  Does  not 
every  single  party  in  the  State,  and  school  in  the  Church,, 
except  your  own,  regard  Tractfrianism  as  the  *  stepping 
stone  to  Popery  f  Do  not  all  men  of  the  world,  and  indit-, 
ferent  persons  think  the  same  ?  and  do  not  foreign  nations 
corroborate  their  judgment?  That  there  are  signs  of  lifo 
in  you  is  what  we  affirm,  not  deny.  The  Establishment 
doubtless  has  its  life  too,  or  it  must  have  long  since  passed 
away:  but  it  is  the  life  of  an  Establishment,  not  of  a  Church 
. .  .it  is  that  restless  life  which  generates  schools  like  yours, 
and  others  in  direct  opposition  to  them. .  .the  life  which  is 
maintained  on  the  alms  of  its  neighbour  and  rival.  •  .the 
life  which  sustains  the  seeds  blown  into  a  colder  soil  from, 
a  happier  climate ; — the  life  that  produces  learning  which 
disowns  it,  heroism  which  it  fears,  sanctity  in  which  it  can- 
not believe,  gifts  and  graces  which  can  find  in  it  no  home. 
Such  things  an  Establishment  may  have;  but  those  things 
only  belong  to  her  which  abide  in  her.** 

And  the  indifferentist  philosopher.  •  .what  will  be  his 
"view**  of  the  matter?  He  will  say,  "  Man's  mind  is  a 
pendulum,  ever  swinging  backward  and  forward  between 
extreme  points.  As  methodism  was  a  reaction  from  the 
sordid  secularity  of  the  preceding  century,  so  Tracta- 
rianism  was  a  reaction  from  State  influence.  Adversity 
makes  a  man  acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows.  A 
government  which  had  suppressed  ten  Irish  bishops 
made  the  Church  party  acquainted  with  its  principles. 
They  took  up  the  battle  where  Laud  left  it  off;  but 
they  had  no  longer  either  a  mystic  king  or  a  martyr 
king  to  extend  a  shield  over  them.  They  preached  the 
Apostolic  Succession.     That  prmciple  was  a  Uieological 
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one.  It  carried  them  as  far  as  the  channel.  It  there  en- 
countered a  geographical  confutation.  A  few  men  had 
real  belief  in  their  principle ;  they  saw  that  the  *'  Chnrch 
militant"  could  not  be  a  "  geographical  expression ;"  they 
broke  bounds,  and  attached  themselves  to  the  "Orbis 
Terrarum."  The  rest  had  less  insight  or  more  patience. 
They  would  not  let  go  their  hold  of  a  national-universal 
Church.  They  insisted  upon  sitting  on  a  piece  of  chalk, 
until  they  had  hatched  the  egff.  If  they  could  not  be  the 
obedient  children,  they  resolved  to  be  the  affectionate 
parents  of  a  Church,  and  to  make  the  Establishment  all 
she  should  be.  They  were  to  give  her  a  faith,  and  she  was 
to  give  them  a  commission. 

''  It  was  in  vain  J'  our  IndiflFerentist  will  proceed,  "  look 
at  facts,  and  see  how  eve{y  success  has  been  fatal  to  you. 
The  success  of  the  Laudian  revival  led  to  the  decapitation 
of  its  chief  supporters  in  Church  and  State.  These  are 
not  sanguinary  times ;  and  your  success  has  only  led  to 
the  stultification  of  your  principles.  Tractarianism  ad- 
vanced in  a  School  only  to  make  Protestantism  advance  in 
the  Church.  The  School  set  up  the  doctrine  of  Sacrifice; 
the  Church  courts  decided  against  the  stone  altars.  The 
School  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Succession ; 
the  Church  joined  with  the  king  of  Prussia  in  consecrating 
aProtestant  bishop  at  Jerusalem.  The  School  made  boast 
of  orthodoxy ;  the  Church  witnessed  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Hampden.  The  School  was  eloquent  about "  one 
faith  and  one  baptism ;''  the  Church  has  submitted  tcf  the 
Gorham  decision.  As  often  as  the  School  has  challenged 
the  Church  by  a  question,  it  has  been  answered  by  a 
blow.  Each  time  that  the  School  has  fired  off  its  gun,  the 
recoil  of  the  engine  has  driven  the  Church  backward. 
There  was  no  help  for  this.  The  series  of  disasters  that 
ran  parallel  with  the  advancing  '  Signs  of  Life'  were  the 
result  of  a  natural  law/' 

**  This  will  easily  be  seen.  The  direction  in  which  the 
tree  bends  is  that  in  which  it  will  fall.  ^  In  compronaise  the 
Church  of  England  began :  equivocation  has  been  its  pro- 
tection, and  dissension  must  therefore  be  its  end.  Other 
Churches  were  either  Popish  or  Puritan ;  and  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  Eastern  Church  is  that  it  is  Popish,  while 
political  circumstances  have  always  prevented  it  from 
growing  a  Poi>e.  But  in  the  Church  of  England  two 
elements  were  included^  as  in  the  English  language  two 
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vocabularies,  the  Latin  and  German,  are  united.  There 
was  no  help  for  it.  The  English  have  ever  been  a  people 
attached  both  to  tradition  and  to  liberty :  ana  of  logic  they 
are  seldom  capable,  having  indeed  pre-eminently  the  oppo- 
site gift — that  of  practical  judgment.  A  Church  either 
Catholic  or  Puritan  must  have  excluded  half  the  nation. 
A  Church  which  united^both  sections  had  to  exclude  no- 
thing but  logic  and  consistency;  and  might  get  on  by  turn- 
ing the  thoughts  of  men  from  what  the  most  thoughtful 
would  soon  find  the  most  impracticable  subject— theology 
— to  useful  pursuits.  But  religion  lives  in  our  instincts^ 
as  well  as  in  our  intellects;  and  opposite  theologies  are  not 
easily  held  in  union.  The  original  diversities  of  opinion 
continued  to  propagate  themselves;  for,  as  men  are  bom 
Aristotelians  or  Platonists,  much  more  are  they  bom 
Protestants  or  Catholics,  The  two  parties  struggled 
together,  and  each  had  the  advantage  in  turn,  till  the 
State  sat  down  upon  both.  At  last  a  new  scene  opened 
out.  The  disabilities  under  which  both  Dissenters  and 
Catholics  laboured  were  done  away  with:  and  in  1829 
the  true  trial  of  the  Church  of  England  began;  for  she 
was  then  first  bidden  to  walk  alone.  Since  then  she  has 
lived  fast.  The  success  of  either  of  the  contending 
parties  in  the  Church  of  England  must  necessarily  have 
stimulated  the  opposite  to  redoubled  energy  at  a  moment 
when  it  must  do  or  die.  Protestantism  had  gained  the 
ascendancy  in  public  opinion.  The  whole  traditional 
element  in  English  theology  was  called  on  to  speak  at  once, 
or  be  silent  for  ever.  It  made  a  brave  response.  The 
light  flares  up  in  the  socket  before  the  lamp  is  extinguished : 
— this  is  the  result  of  a  simple  mechanical  pressure.  In 
one  word  the  rationale  of  the  matter  may  be  thus  summed 
up.  Whenever  the  Church  of  England  breaks  up  it  will 
be  because  the  last  question  has  put  an  end  to  the  long 
mystification,  and  thus  given  one  of  the  schools  that  com- 
pose it  a  final  triumph  over  its  rival.  That  success  nmst 
Itself  be  the  result  of  a  fierce  battle,  in  which  the  conquered 
party  will  put  forth  the  utmost  of  its  energy,  and  attain, 
for  a  moment,  to  its  highest  development.^' 

There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  the  High-Church- 
man should  assume  the  Catholic  reading  of  recent  events 
to  be  the  true  one  rather  than  any  of  the  rival  versions  of 
them.    What  he  is  really  called  on  to  do  is  to  recognize 
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and  realize  the  fact,  that  all  such  "  views'*  are  relative 
only,  and  therefore  are  just,  so  far  only  as  the  point  of 
view  from  which  they  are  taken  is  just ;  and  consequently 
that,  the  matter  m  question  being  whether  his  own 
ecclesiastical  position  be  or  be  not  sound,  that  position  can 
derive  no  protection  whatever  from  such  interpretations  of 
providence.  To  act  on  this  simple  truth  is  his  duty: 
—this  it  is,  and  not  anything  beyond  his  power  which  con- 
stitutes his  probation.  But  has  Tractarianism  ceased 
because  the  arguments  on  which  it  threw  itself  when  dis- 
lodged from  its  higher  gi'ound,  are  so  plainly  fallacious  ? 
On  the  contrary ;  it  continues,  some  say,  to  make  pro- 
gress, if  not  as  a  theological  School,  yet  still  as  a  religious 
party.  Such  progress  assuredly  we  do  not  reffret :  but  we 
cannot  but  deplore  its  special  modes  of  defence.  A 
glance  at  these  will  be  sufficient  to  show  (what  alone  is  our 
present  theme)  that  of  a  warfare  so  conducted  neither 
statesman  nor  philosopher  can  flatter  himself  with  a  pros- 
pect of  seeing  the  end. 

^  First,  there  is  the  argument  from  some  infinitesimal 
piece  of  good  luck  or  good  promise  amid  the  shifting 
events  of  the  day.  *'  Convocation  has  at  least  met,  if  it 
has  not  acted :  and  if  it  was  suppressed  as  soon  as  it 
spoke,  still  it  did  speak.**  This  is  to  sail  by  the  weather- 
cock, not  by  the  compass.  Then  there  is  the  providential 
mode  of  accounting  for  all  one's  present  deficiencies... the 
need  of  chastisement  for  sins,  reduction  of  pride,  and 
the  like.  But  to  believe  in  Providence  is  one  thing;  to 
interpret  its  ways  is  another;  nay,  is  to  change  the  problem 
from  the  region  of  faith  to  that  of  sight.  It  involves  all  the 
difficulties  that  beset  those  who  confirm  their  impressions 
by  the  omens  and  auguries  of  unfulfilled  Prophecy.  No 
one  knows  what  trials  are  good  or  bad  for  his  party  at  a 
particular  time ;  and  most  people  are  apt,  when  in  good 
spirits,  to  think  themselves  the  favourites  of  Providence, 
and  when  depressed,  to  think  themselves  abandoned.  The 
sense  of  a  Providence  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  heart 
and  head,  not  to  direct  an  unfixed  faith,  or  to  stamp  a  ^ 
vine  certainty  on  the  inutations  of  human  opinion.^  Then 
there  is  that  appeal  which  to  the  intellect  says  nothing,  but 
which  so  fatally  paralyses  the  nerves  and  haunts  the  im- 
agination. *'  What,  and  you  too !  can  you  doubt  your  own^ 
Mother  ?  "  The  bewildered  questioner  forgets  to  smswer 
that  if  the  established  church   be   indeed  his 
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mother,  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  more  she  is  assailed 
the  greater  ought  to  be  his  fidelity :  but  that  he  sees  ser- 
eral  reasons  for  thinking  that  she  neither  can  be  the 
great  mother-church,  nor  can  be  in  communion  with  that 
Uhurch, — that  she  can  neither  be  the  whole  of  it  nor  a 
legitimate  part; — and  that  consequently  it  is  by  leaving  her 
that  he  can  alone  return  to  a  real  obedience.  He  is  ashamed 
of  his  doubts  when  he  should  be  ashamed  of  having  trifled 
with  them  so  long.  He  is  talked  over,  and  dismissed  with 
some  wonderful  anecdote,  or  the  secret  of  some  projected 
movement  that  is  to  set  every  thing  right.  He  departs, 
troubled  yet  relieved.  The  next  year,  it  may  be,  his  advi- 
ser is  a  Catholic : — ^but  the  next  year  the  advised  is  no 
more. 

The  appeal  to  the  feelings  sometimes  takes  the  form  of 
an  appeal  to  the  most  sacred  experiences.  **  The  Church  of 
England  has  Sacraments.  You  have  often  felt  the  power  of 
them.  In  her,  too,  you  have  known  the  comfort  of  prayer 
and  the  answer  to  prayer.  To  doubt  her  is,  therefore,  to 
do  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace.**  But  Dissenters  use  the 
same  argument  every  day ;  and  their  theological  position 
is  not  thus  vindicated.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far 
uncovenanted  graces  may  not  go  in  certain  cases,  or  what 
response  may  not  be  made  to  prayer  so  long  as  the  whole 
light  accorded  is  faithfully  used.  The  Anglican  is  apt 
to  be  too  little  tolerant  in  this  respect  to  Dissenters  and 
continental  Protestants,  regarding  their  '*  extraordinary 
consolations,**  *^  wonderful  judgments,**  and  **  singular 
providences,**  but  as  hallucinations  or  temptations.  As 
he  judges  in  the  case  of  another  let  him  sometimes  judge 
in  his  own.  The  appeal  is  often  made  to  the  sup- 
posed sanctity  of  individuals ;  but  here  again,  each  sect  is 
apt  to  have  its  own  saints ;  and  the  life  that  is  **  hidden 
with  God  **  is  hardly  likely  to  be  sufficiently  laid  'bare  to 
mortal  eye  to  admit  of  canonization  by  public  opinion. 
Tertullian  was  a  saint  once ;  and  not  a  few  of  those  who 
once  stood  as  high  as  any  in  the  contemporary  calendar 
of  Puseyism  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Catholic  fold. 
Another  argument  is  the  happy  deaths  of  many  devout 
Anglicans.  But  in  what  school  or  in  what  sect  are  not 
such  deaths  heard  of?  We  can  no  more  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  death  than  that  of  life:  and  grievous  would  be 
our  delusion  if  we  were  to  fix  our  religious  belief,  or  position, 
by  impressions  so  little  likely  to  be  impartial  as  the  csti- 
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mate  which  we  have  formed  of  the  deaths  of  those  dear 
to  us.  A  man's  opiuions  may  be  false,  and  he  may  be 
mercifully  taken  away,  expressly  to  save  him  from  the  con- 
sequences into  which,  if  he  lived,  they  would  betray^  him  :^ 
or  his  heart  majr  have  been  right  though  his  mind  was 
clouded  by  invincible  ignorance :— or,  again,  his  consolations 
may  have  been  illusory,  as  in  the  case  of  notorious  sinners 
who  too  often  die  without  apparent  contrition,  yet  full  of  con- 
fidence, and  of  what  they  mistake  for  faith.  These  things 
belong  to  the  world  which  God  only  can  look  into.  If  the 
individual  can  weigh  Grace,  and  measure  the  degree  ia 
which  others  have  co-operated  with  it,  or  wrestlM  with 
temptation,  what  is  there  that  he  cannot  do^  and  what 
need  has  he  of  creeds  or  councils  ?         ^      ^ 

Another  and  less  amiable  form  of  evasion  is  found  in  vitu- 
peration, *'  How  dreadfully  many  of  the  converts  are  (they 
say)  fallen  off !  They  wear  green  neck-handkerchiefs,  and 
walk  aboutRonie  with  huutingwhips  in  theirhand.  InSpain, 
the  priests  are  infidels,  we  are  tola ,  and  secretly  Jews,  or, 
at  least,  something  very  painful.  In  Ireland  they  have 
made  constitutional  government  impossible.  Poor  Ireland  I 
was  not  the  famine  enough  ?  Probably,  what  she  wants 
is  another  Cromwell... but  one  <Ji  sound  church  principles. 
At  Rome  the  Cardinals  live  openly  scandalous  lives!'* 
It  is  thus  that  a  foreign  Valet  de  Place,  who  has  beea 
amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of  travelling  theologians, 
fills  cloisters  and  common-rooms  with  the  mvriad  echoes 
of  a  single  voice !  Since  Virgil's  time,  and  before  it,  the 
power  of  Rumour,  with  her  thousand  tongues,  has  beea 
well  known.  In  the  warfare  which  consists  in  flinging 
dirt,  those  who  walk  in  clean  clothes  are  at  a  disadvantage. 
Once  for  all,  theology  is  one  thing,  and  gossip  is  another ; 
and  Catholics  will  not  condescend  to  mix  them.  If  Trac- 
tarianism  confounds  them,  it  is  because  its  *'  poverty  and 
not  its  will  consents."  It  is  easy  to  identify  the  teach- 
ing of  individuals  with  that  of  the  Church;  to  search 
the  volumes  of  casuists,  and  pass  off  their  exceptional 
cases  as  if  they  were  ordinary  rules;  to  ignore  the 
casuistry  of  Protestant  Divines,  or  the  laxer  practice  of 
a  public  which  indulges  in  fine  phrases  and  acts  as  ia 
convenient  to  it.  To  retort  on  such  charges  would  be 
undignified,  nay,  uncharitable,  since  the  day  will  probably 
come  when  those  who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  be- 
trayed into  thus  degrading  religion,  and  siding  with  die 
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party  of  infidelity,  at  home  and  abroad,  will  yield  to  nobler 
instincts,  and  deplore  their  present  aberrations  as  much  as 
we  do.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that,  even  were  their 
allegations  true,  their  arguments  are  no  arguments,  unless 
the  function  ceases  when  the  functionary  is  unworthy;  and 
that  if  their  arguments  were  worth  anything,  there  could 
now  be  no  church  upon  earth.  What  are  they  then? 
Evasions. 

Shall  we  go  on ?  "If  the  Church  of  England  was  good 
enough  for  Herbert  and  Andrews,  must  it  not  .be  good 
enough  for  me  ?  "  Surely  this  is  mock-modesty  reduced 
to  a  very  slender  disguise.  If  I  am  unworthy,  compared 
with  other  people,  is  that  a  reason  why  I  can  dispense  with 
the  aids  God  has  given  to  support  human  weakness?^  Can 
the  most  infirm  best  dispense  with  the^  true  Physician? 
Might  not  a  Dissenter  in  like  manner  invoke  the  names 
and  examples  of  those  honoured  in  his  sect  ?  Does  it  really 
follow,  that,  because  the  men  in  question  followed  the  best 
lights  they  possessed  (assuming  such  to  have  been  the  fact) 
the  same  can  be  said  for  a  servile  follower  of  theirs,  if,  under 
different  circumstances,  he  clings  to  the  position  they  occu* 
pied.. .nay,  clings  to  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  principles? 
Again,  it  is  sometimes  asked, — '*  Are  you  going  to  condemn 
the  church  to  which  your  parents  belonged  ?  Surely  we 
may  leave  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenm  century  to  settle 
this  matter  with  their  descendants,  and  to  justify  themselves 
for  having  forsaken  the  fold  to  which  their  forefathers  for 
nine  hundred  years  had  belonged.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark 
that,  if  piety  to  the  departed  were  to  be  shewn,  not  by 
active  good  deeds  that  affect  them,  such  as  prayers  for  the 
dead,  but  by  adhesion  to  all  their  oi)inions,  and  a  refusal  to 
advance  beyond  their  lights,  Christianity  could  never  have 
superseded  Paganism.  Another  plea  of  the  same  sort  is, 
— **  do  you  not  feel  that  you  have  never  yet  done  full  jus- 
tice to  the  community  in  which  you  stand  ?  Have  you  done 
as  much  as  she  has  always  commanded  you  to  do?*' 
Might  not  every  sect  ask  the  same  ?  It  is  easy  for  the 
worst  to  preach  duties  which  the  best  will  perform  very 
imperfectly;  and  the  more  we  advance  in  grace,  the  more 
shall  we  feel  our  deficiencies.  True  strength  comes  through 
a  true  Belief  and  true  sacraments ;  and  as  it  is  the  attribute 
of  sects  at  best  to  preach  virtues,  but  not  to  nourish  souls, 
they  will  always  have  the  power  of  saying,—"  At  least  do 
not  try  a  better  counsellor  till  you  have  fully  carried  out 
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my  advice.  I  have  always  advised  vou  to  repent  perfectly. 
You  will  then  surely  do  thus  much  before  you  try  whether 
confession  and  penance,  be^  or  be  not,  aids  to  repentance.'' 
Would  such  sophisms  deceive  us^  if  the  matter  in  question 
related  to  our  lives  and  properties  ?  Once  more,  "Do  your 
duty;  read  books  of  practical  religion ;  and  avoid  the  temp- 
tations of  controversy/'  Alas!  Is  it  then  no  duty  to 
ascertain  which  is  the  True  version  of  God's  Revelation  ?  is 
there  nothing  practical  in  finding  out  the  ark  of  Salvation  ? 
is  there  not  such  a  temptation  as  that  which  makes  U8 
give  Truth  itself  a  bad  name,  discard  at  once  Enquiiv 
and  real  Faith,  and  keep  terms  with  a  religion  whicn 
keeps  terms  with  our  country  and  our  time  ?  It  is  thus 
that  we  deceive  ourselves  when  we  play  tricks  with  th« 
subject,  and  look  away  from  that  which  is  the  real 
point  at  issue.  Every  tie  of  life  becomes  a  bond  fastening 
us  down  to  error.  "  Only  look  at  my  brother  John !"  ex- 
claims some  simple-hearted  clergyman  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts— **  I,  indeed,  know  little  or  nothing :  but  he  is  a 
man  of  universal  learning,  and  European  I'eputation. 
Where  he  is  at  rest,  surely!  must  be  safe !"  *'  Only  look 
at  my  brother  Thomas!'  exclaims  the  learned  and  far- 
famed  John.  **  I  have  read  enough  to  know  that  learniojf 
may  deceive,  and  logic  bewilder  ;-r-but  simplicity  is  ait 
inspiration  in  itself.  My  brother  has  chosen  the  better 
part.  In  the  innocence  of  the  vales,  and  in  the  duties  of 
practical  life  he  has  found  the  security  that  is  denied  to  the 
proud.  Well !  he  has  no  misgivings.  Surely  I  must  bd 
safe  where  he  is  !"  And  thus  the  complete  John-Tbomas 
stands  firm  and  collected,  a  single  and  perfect  man... a 
monument  of  sta.bility  assuring  the  hearts  of  thousands. .  .a 
modern  miracle  in  the  land  that  knows  not  counterfeits. .  • 
a  Puseyite  without  a  doubt !  ^ 

But  to  give  a  list  of  *^  jury-mast"  arguments  under 
which  dismantled  systems  may  sail  till  they  have  got  up 
their  new  rigging,  would  be  impossible.  We  have  referred 
to  a  dozen  of  them;  but  of  such  resources  there  will 
always  be  an  unexhausted  supply — one  exactly  propor- 
tionate in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  demand.  We  have 
not  space  to  trace  the  later  developments  of  tho  other 
schools  within  the  Anglican  Church.  They  can  all  alike 
find  a  new  argument  to  balance  each  new  mischance^  or 
pass  off  a  new  evasion  for  an  argument.  There  is  then  no 
chance  of  that  theological  warfare  which  every  day  connects 
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itself  mord  and  more  with  social  warfare,  dying  of  inanition. 
No  confutation  can  convince  those  who  will  not  **know 
when  they  are  beaten/'  In  the  temporal  sphere,  those 
who  choose  to  live  in  an  infected  neighbournood,  to  sail 
in  a  bad  ship,  or  to  ride  a  foundered  horse,  receive  a  spe- 
cies of  confutation  which  suffices  for  others,  even  though 
it  may  leave  them  the  power  of  saying  that  "  if  it  were 
to  do  again  they  would  do  just  the  same/*  But  in 
spiritual  things,  the  only  light  which  cannot  be  resisted 
belongs  to  the  future  world;  and  a  silence  more  awful 
than  any  sound  compasses  the  deeds  of  men  till  the  judg- 
ment be  pronounced.  From  a  period  earlier  than  that  m 
which  we  learn  to  speak,  till  the  last  sob  of  expiring  life, 
inclusively,  we  are  allowed  the  awful  power  of  deceiving 
ourselves  and  those  about  us.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
hope  that  any  external  chance  should  abate  that  confusion 
and  warfare  which  we  have  deplored.  And  thus  we  are 
brought  back  to  our  starting  point.  '*  Who  shall  stay 
the  Plague  of  Controversy?'*  This  is  the  question  which 
the  hater  of  Theology,  and  not  he  alone,  has  been  demand- 
ing for  years.  We  end  as  we  began ;  entreating  our  anti- 
theological  friends  not  to  add  to  the  warfare  of  the  time  by 
warring  against  the  search  after  Truth  itself.  The  world 
was  not  made  exclusively  for  philosophers,  for  statesmen,  for 
lovers  of  literary  ease,  "  or  practical  life,**  for  Epicureans, 
or  triflers,  for  persons  without  anxieties,  or  whose  anxieties 
are  limited  to  trivial  matters,  and  reach  not  those  which  are 
supernatural  and  eternal.  Such  being  the  case,  a  great  dis- 
quietude respecting  Divine  Truth  must  ever  remain  in  a 
nation  which  has  once  enjoyed  the  light  of  Revealed  Reli- 
gioUj  and  which  still  preserves  the  belief  that  God  Himself 
became  Man,  and  gave  man  a  Revelation  of  Himself. .  .nay, 
that  a  book  still  exists  which  proves  that  such  a  Revelation 
was  made ;  though  it  does  not,  by  itself,  shew  what  that 
Revelation  is.  The  Catholic  Church  is  the  Temple  of 
that  Spirit  through  Whom  the  Bible  was  written.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  she  is  also  emphatically  the  "Church 
of  the  Poor,**  to  whom  *^  the  Gospel  is  preached.**  In 
her  fold,  it  is  no  inconsistency  to  affirm  at  once  that  you 
live  by  the  Truth,  and  yet  that  you  are  no  discoverer  of 
Truth ;  for  to  her  children  truth  comes  by  inheritance, 
and  commonly  through  faith  and  obedience  alon^,  not 
analysis  and  scientific  discussion.  These  last  remain  the 
tasks  special  to  her  doctors  and  pastors.     In  the  *  One 
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Body'  all  members  have  not  the  same  function ;  for  if  the 
eye  were  all,  where  would  be  the  ear? — ^but  all  have  the 
henejit  of  all  functions ;  for  the  same  Spirit  dispenses  to 
all^  constituting  some,  Teachers,  and  others,  the  Taught. 
It  is  thus  that  among  civilized,  though  not  among  barbar- 
ous, races,  there  is  a  distribution  of  offices ;  ana,  though 
but  a  few  are  lawyers  or  soldiers,  all  have  the  benefits  of 
Law,  and  partake  in  the  national  security.  From  the  . 
moment,  however,  that  Private  Judgment  substituted 
Itself  for  that  Authority  which  is,  in  reality,  the  Law  of 
Love,  the  Communion  of  Saints,  the  preeminence  wluch 
rules  by  serving,  no  choice  remained  except  that  of 
renouncing  Truth,  which  is  to  renounce  Him  Who  is 
Truth,  or  that  of  seeking  truth  through  controversy,  and 
at  all  costs.  The  Eastern  Schism  but  paralyzed  the 
region  detached  from  the  Church  in  which  is  the  Spirit  of 
life.  The  Reformation  blew  a  trumpet  against  the  four 
points  of  heaven,  and  invoked  at  once  all  die  storms.  The 
JPowers  of  the  air  heard  it  and  rushed  in.  Protestants 
must  not  complain  if  they  have  to  reap  as  the v  have  soWn. 
Protestantism  found  a  state  of  things  in  which  what  is 
individual,  and  what  is  common,  in  religion  could  not  be 
confused.  Each  man  had  to  believe,  to  hope,  to  love, 
to  repent,  to  obey,  individually :  but  Truth  was,  objectively, 
a  common  possession.  Personal  action,  and  Personal 
Kesponsibility,  could  not  then  have  been  confounded  with 
separate  action  and  the  isolation  of  mere  individualism. 
A  comnum  confession  of  sins,  and  a  private  opinion, 
would  not  then  have  satisfied.  In  the  so-called  "  dark 
ages,''  not  a  century  passed  by  without  adding  to  the  stores 
of  theologjr ;  but  the  work  went  on  ordinarily  in  silence, 
like  the  building  of  the  Temple.  Since  the  Iteformation, 
the  process  in  Protestant  countries  has  been  the  opposite ; 
and  the  sum  of  recognized  Revealed  Truth  has  been  ever 
diminishing.  It  is  surely  not  the  lower  instincts  of  man's 
nature  which  make  him  cling  convulsively  to  what  is  left ; 
though,  the  more  rigidly  he  closes  his  hand,  the  more 
rapioiy,  like  sand,  the  treasure  escapes  through  his  fingers. 
In  England  the  controversy  niges  more  fiercely  than 
elsewhere :  and  this  is  her  own  choice.  She  has  enthroned 
private  judgment,  but  not  expelled  tradition.  It  is  where 
the  water  meets  the  land  that  the  waves  roar  loudest.  She 
has  aJ^  the  controversies  that  other  Protestant  countries 
have,  and  one  more  besides. .  .the  question,  namely,  wheUier 
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she  IS  Protestant  or  not.  As  she  sometimes  professes  to  be 
more  Catholic  than  the  CathoUc  Church  itself,  so  she  is 
Protestant  in  such  a  transcendent  sense  as  to  protest  even 
against  Protestantism,  Surely  there  must  be  a  remedy  for 
her  confusions.  If  the  articles  and  hturgy  will  not  agree 
why  not  separate  them  ?  If  high  and  low  cannot  live 
together,  why  cannot  they  live  apart,  and  be  at  rest? 
"  But,**  it  will  be  answered,  **  the  two  divided  portions 
would  soon  have  to  be  divided  again.  Moreover,  the  true 
destiny  of  the  Church  of  England  is  not  to  divide  but  to 
expand,  not  to  expel  but  to  include!'*  Very  possiblv; 
and  nothing  can  be  easier.  What  more  would  be 
necessary  for  that  end,  th:m  to  cut  off  those  "subtleties'* 
or  dogmatic  statements  which  offend  the  Dissenters  ? 
'*  But,  '  it  will  be  answered,  ^^this  would  be  to  expel  the 
dogmatists,  especially  those  of  the  Hi^-Church  School; 
and  in  losing  respectability  we  should  lose  all.**  In 
this  case,  of  course,  matters  must  remain  as  they  are: 
and  Catholics  at  least  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  an 
arrangement  to  which  they  owe  so  much.  But  they  may 
be  allowed,  as  parties  concerned,  to  tender  such  plain 
advice  as  this.  Face  things  as  they  are  and  be  contented. 
Do  not  try  to  unite  contradictory  advantages.  You  have 
your  Church  as  you  have  made  it.  It  is,  in  many  respects, 
a  great  bond  of  social  and  political  order,  a  great 
educationist,  a  great  dispenser  of  charities,  a  vindicator  of 
morals  and  Ethics... nay,  a  witness  for  *' general  Chris- 
tianity.** Many  of  its  most  zealous  supporters  do  not 
assert  more  than  this :  and  all  this  many  of  us  concede. 
It  is  not  because  we  deny  that,  in  one  sense  the  Estab* 
lishment  may  be  a  valuable  institution,  that  we  decline 
to  belong  to  it ;  but  because  we  believe  in  a  Supernatural 
Order,  founded  on  a  Supernatural  Revelation.  But  do 
not  be  amazed  if  your  remedies  against  enthusiasm 
have  cooled  the  hearts  of  the  poor  to  yom*  Church. 
They  will  serve  God  from  love  and  fear,  or  not  at  all; 
and  in  proportion  as  you  get  rid,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
Eucharistic  Worship  and  of  *'  erotic  devotions,**  and  on 
the  other,  of  distressing  statements,  such  as  those  about 
Purgatory  and  Eternal  Punishment,  you  will  get  rid  of 
the  poor.  If  you  say  discussion  is  the  mode  to  reach  truth, 
do  not  be  angry  because  the  nation  takes  to  discussion, 
and  prefers  **  vitality,**  &c.,  to  "  stagnation,  a  dead  uni- 
formity,** &c.     If  the  Church  has  *' authority  in  contro- 
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versies  of  faith/'  do  not  be  surprised  if  Churchmen  preach 
authority ;  and  if  all  Churches  may  err,  do  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  laity  refuse  to  believe  in  an  instructress  who 
cannot  believe  in  herself.  Least  of  all  be  offended  because 
a  certain  Church  which  is  greatly  spoken  against,  but  which 
believes  that  she  has  a  gift  for  man,  proffers  that  gift. 

Such  would  be  the  counsel  of  plain  comnion  sense  to  one 
resolved  to  perpetuate  all  the  causes  of  strife  that  now  so 
strangely  meet  in  England,  yet  displeased  because  the 
connection  between  cause  and  effect  has  not  been  sus- 
pended to  ensure  his  rest.  But  very  different  would  be 
our  tone  to  one  of  a  more  serious  and  manly  mind^  whose 
sorrow  comes  from  a  deeper  source.  Let  such  a  man 
but  ruminate  over  the  state  of  things  which  we  have 
described,  and  do  so  in  that  frame  of  mind  in  which  we 
realize  the  thought  that  the  whole  world  of  sense^  and 
earthly  interest  is  but  a  dream  ;  that  Truth  alone  abides ; 
that  Grod  is  the  true  universe  ;  and  that  suns  and  systems 
are  but  motes  in  His  light.  Let  him  ask  himself,  "  And 
I... what  is  my  faith  ?  do  I  really  believe  anything?  What 
is  the  theology  of  the  day  ?  and  how  was  my  own  come 
by  ?**  Might  not  the  answer  be  often  thus  made  ?  "  A  lit- 
tle part  of  it,  but  the  better  part,  came,  on  the  Catholic 
principle,  by  tradition.  It  was  learned  at  the  knee  of  a 
mother.  A  little  more  came  fi'om  the  teaching  prevalent  at 
the  moment  in  the  school  to  which  I  was  sent  as  a  boy. 
Another  portion  came  from  the  ^  suggestion  of  friends  who 
have  long  since  changed  their  minds.  Another  portion  from 
teachers  selected  by  private  judgment.  Another  from  books 
at  variance  with  eacn  other,  and  among  which  we  were  at 
once  pupils  and  umpires.  Another  from  private  judgment 
pure.  Another  from  the  accidents  of  the  hour.  Another 
from  vague  impression  and  predilection.  Another  from  a 
resolution  always  to  avoid  Rome:  and  the  greater  part 
from  Public  Opinion — a  blind  guide,  perhaps,  but  one  who 
is  always  close  by  one.'*  Well,  then,  you  believe  nothing ; 
and  you  suspect  it.  Your  theology  is  what  is  vulgarly 
called  a  ^^  hodge  podge  :'* — it  cannot  come  from  Him  who 
is  eternal  Order,  ana  immutable  Truth.  This  also  you 
know.  •  .as  far  as  you  choose  to  know  it.  In  this,  then,  lies 
your  probation . 

For  a  choice  lies  before  you.  You  msw  be  true  to  the 
moral  light  you  have ;  pray  for  more ;  fulnl  known  duties 
with  dilisrence :  u  so  the  mternal  grace  denied  to  none^  and 
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likewise  me  excernal  aids  which  Providence  places  in  our 
way  in  proportion  as  we  will  use  them.  You  believe  in 
reason  and  conscience.  You  may  then  cast  off  whatever 
in  human  systems  is  plainly,  not  above  reason,  but  con- 
tradictory to  it,  absurd,  and  incoherent.  You  believe  that 
a  Revelation  has  been  made,  and  ^  that,  whatever  it  may 
be,  Faith  is  the  organ  through  which  it  is  received.  You 
may  exchange  a  Rule  of  Faith  through  which  the  habitual 
exercise  of  faith,  even  if  the  disposition  exists,  is  not  possible, 
for  one  in  which  faith  is  directed  by  her  who  is  the ''pillar 
and  the  ground  of  truth"  to  the  spiritual  Objects  of  Faith. 
You  know  that  Certainty,  not  Probability,  ranks  among 
the  Scriptural ''  notes*'  of  true  Religious  knowledge.  You 
may  seriously  examine  the  claims  of  a  Church  which  has 
always  insisted  on  the  certainty  of  Divine  knowledge,  and 
denounced  Protestant  Systems  as  conjectural.  You  may 
make  the  Cross  your  book : — fear  God,  so  as  to  fear  none 
beside : — love  Him,  so  as  to  be  undistracted  by  meaner 
affections : — have  Him  for  your  guide,  and  find  in  Him 
not  only  the  truth  and  the  life,  but  the  way  to  each,  and 
to  endless  peace.  Except  through  Him  no  one  can  come 
to  His  Church. 

Or,  again,  you  may  trample  your  misgivings  down — ^you 
may  get  used  to  them  as  we  get  used  to  the  smell  of  an 
hospital.  You  may  find  out  the  most  plausible  reasons  for 
remaining  as  you  are,  such  as  the  necessity  of  fulfilling 
immediate  duties,  the  danger  of  speculation  leading  to 
delusion,  the  chance  of  enquiry  depriving  you  of  faith— a 
faith  which  you  too  probably  do  not  possess  except  in  its 
most  rudimental  form,  and  which  you  cannot  retain,  except 
by  trading  with  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  reverent  boldness.  You 
may  do  all  this ;  and  be  thought  the  better  of  by  the  world 
for  so  doing ;  and  feel  less  and  less  disquietude  every  year. 
But  you  will  have  betrayed  yourself,  and  all  dependent 
upon  you ;  and  you  will  miss  the  true  purpose  of  life ;  and 
you  will  die  as  you  have  lived.  A  sorrier  sight  there  cannot 
be,  whatever  the  world  may  think,  than  that  of  a  brave  man 
acting  like  a  coward,  a  wise  man  like  a  fool,  an  earnest  man 
like  a  trifler,  a  lover  of  truth  and  right  like  one  who  believed 
that,  in  their  highest  and  native  sphere,  truth  and  right 
have  no  place,  x  et  even  to  this  men  born  for  better  things 
are  reduced  by  the  necessities  of  Protestantism^  They  have 
been  cheated,  and  that  before  they  could  think,  of  those 
great  primary  ideas,  Religion,  Faith,  absolute  Truth,which 
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underlie  Theology: — and  the  human  substitutes  which 
continue  to  bear  those  august  names  are  too  insubstantial 
to  serve  as  the  basis  for  any  solid  structure.  They  can- 
not put  out  their  hand  in  any  direction  without  striking 
against  a  limit ;  nor  look  to  either  side  without  seeine  a 
precipice ;  nor  tread  strongly  without  shaking  down  the 
pastCDoard  house  in  which  they  live.  Their  Religion  is  a 
Concordat  which  a  Great  Nation  has  made  with  an  Un- 
known Power.  They  have  a  Theology  of  bright  fencies 
and  hollow  names,  which  they  dare  not  examine,  lest  the 
huge  bubble  should  burst  beneath  their  touch.  It  is  in 
vain  to  remind  them  that  if  Enquiry  be  wrong,  the  Refor- 
mation was  wrong :  that  if  Authority  be  the  true  rule  of 
faith  it  can  hardly  mean  the  chance  authority  of  any  particu- 
lar body  in  which  we  happen  to  be  placed ; — that  a  man  may 
be  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant ;  but  that  he  cannot  be  both, 
and  combine  both  with  Latitudinarianism.  The  resolved 
but  undogmatic  Protestant  will  not  believe  even  thus  much ; 
for  the  statement  is  logical ;  and  his  position  requires,  that 
he  should  discard  logic,  and  cease  to  have  faith  even  in  the 
connection  between  premiss  and  conclusion.  He  has  per- 
haps courage  enough  to  stake  his  salvation,  and  that  of  all 
whom  he  influences,  on  the  soundness  of  a  vague  impres- 
sion, and  of  an  impression  at  variance  with  the  convicdons 
of  three-fourths  of  Christendom : — ^yet  he  has  not  coura^ 
to  meditate  composedly  for  half  an  hour.  It  is  a  paralysis 
and  a  torpor.  Amid  the  boasted  enlightenment  of  a^  Re- 
formation that  professed  to  break  in  a  moment  the  chains  of 
twelve  centuries,  the  mind,  so  active  as  to  ten'cstrial  thines* 
when  directed  to  the  supernal  sphere,  refuses  to  act.  1  he 
most  thoughtful  often  refuse  most  absolutely  to  think ;  for 
such  persons  cannot,  as  easily  as  the  rest,  think  themselves 
into  fanatical  consolations.  The  intellect  of  Protestantism 
is  not  to  be  blamed  for  declining  to  advance  further  into  a 
wilderness ;  but  it  stands  self-condemned  for  refusing  even 
to  consider  seriously  the  duty  of  retracing  its  steps  to  the 
parental  dwelling.  The  supposed  chains  which,  in  its 
fever,  it  tore  off,  were  its  clothes:  and,  self-enfolded,  dim- 
eyed,  and  cold,  the  gloomy  barbarian  sits  watching  the 
ashes  of  a  fire  that  has  burned  itself  out.  And  yet  but  to 
put  forth  a  hand  frankly  were  to  touch  the  gate ; — ^to  l£ft 
up  the  eyes  devoutly,  were  to  bo  once  more  at  home ! 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Elements  of  Logic,  4r<J.  Bj  Richard  Whatkly,  D.  D. 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Eighth  Edition,  Revised.  London :  B. 
Fellowes. 

2.  Discussions  on  Philosophy,  ic.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart. 
Loudon:  Longman. 

3.  The  Works  of  Thomas  Reid,  D.D.,  &c.  Collected  bj  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  Bart.     London:  Longman. 

4.  A  System  of  Logic,  4rc.  Bj  Johx  Stuajit  Mill.  Third  Edition. 
Loudon:  Parker. 

THE  number  and  rapid  succession  of  works  on  Logic, 
recently  published  in  these  countries,  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  present  activity  of  the  British 

{)ress.  Until  within  a  few  years  ago,  the  study  of  Logic,  at 
east  since  the  rise  of  the  Reformation,  had  never  attained 
even  a  moderate  degree  of  popularity  among  Englishmen. 
A  variety  of  causes  combined  to  obstruct  its  general  culti- 
vation. The  philosophy  of  Bacon,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  created  a  distaste  for,  if  not  a  downright  prejudice 
against  mere  abstract  speculation  of  every  kind;  and  in- 
duced a  belief  that  all  mental  labour  not  employed  in  adding 
to  the  physical  enjoyments,  or  alleviating  the  physical  pri- 
vations of  mankind,  was  an  unproductive  waste  of  thought 
— a  scattering  of  precious  seed  over  a  barren  and  ungrateful 
soil.  It  led  men  to  set  a  value  only  upon  such  science  as 
would  enable  them  to  win  from  Nature  secrets  which  expe- 
rience could  authenticate — and  rules  according  to  which 
the  resources  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea  might  be  turned 
to  most  profitable  account.  The  enemies  of  Logic  have 
always  represented  it  as  an  eminently  uni>ractical  study. 
At  best,  they  maintain,  it  is  but  a  crux  ingeniorumr-  a 
repertory  of  hard,  obscure,  and  barbarous  terms.  It  is  the 
natural  ally,  they  used  to  say,  not  of  truth,  but  of  false- 
hood— it  may  hide  the  one  under  a  cloud  of  meaning- 
less words,  but  in  the  cause  of  the  other,  it  is  a  worthless 
auxiliary,  incapable  of  making  new  discoveries,  or  of 
converting  old  discoveries  to  any  adequate  account. 
Moreover,  it  was  frequently  objected  to  Logic^that  it  had 
been  cherished  in,  and  had  descended  from,  a  rude  age, 
which  was  more  inclined  to  attach  importance  to  empty 
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forms  than  to  realities ;  the  most  ludicrous  absurdities  of 
the  schoolmen  were  picked  out  and  traced  directly  to  its 
influence:  and  the  singular  acumen  of  Locke  enabled 
him  to  discover  that  artificial  Logic  had,  without  effecting 
any  tangible  good,  occasioned  many  deplorable  evils  both 
to  religion  and  to  society.  A  science  concerning  the 
nature  and  value  of  which  there  existed  such  unfavour- 
able misconceptions — misconceptions  as  wide-spread  as 
they  were  unfounded — was  necessarily  doomed  to  neglect. 
Hence,  the  English  works  on  Logic  used,  until  within  a 
very  recent  period,  to  count  by  units ;  and  few,  if  any  of 
these  were  distinguished  for  learning,  originality,  or  depth 
of  thought.  Not  embracing  more  than  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  subject,  they  attempt  no  discussion  of  its  philo- 
sol)hy,  and  altogether,  they  are  scarce  elevated  in  their 
aim  above  the  character  of  school  grammars.  The  treatise 
by  Watts  is  vastly  superior,  in  point  of  information  and 
of  systematic  arrangement,  to  almost  every  book  on  Logic 
that  had  appeared  m  England  before  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Whately's  "  Elements.**  The  shameful  apathy  and 
neglect  with  which  this  study  was  uniformly  treated  in  the 
great  seats  of  education,  was  paitly  the  cause  and  .partly 
the  consequence  of  its  general  unpopularity.  In  the  Uni- 
versities, at  least,  one  would  imagine  that  every  science 
worthy  of  being  so  called,  should  find  an  asylum  and  a 
shrine;  but  even  there.  Logic  met  few  to  respect,  and 
none  to  reverence  it.  Less  than  half  a  century  ago,  a 
Student  of  Oxford  might  have  passed  through  examina- 
tions, obtained  degrees,  won  the  highest  distinctions  and 
honours  without  having  ever  mastered  a  manual  of  Logic; 
and  Dr.  Whately  writes,  that  thirty  years  before  the 
appearance  of  his  valuable  treatise  '^the  revival  of  the 
study  of  Logic  would  probably  have  appeared  to  many 
persons  as  far  more  difficult  than  the  introduction  of  some 
new  study,  as  resembling  rather  the  attempt  to  restore 
life  to  one  of  the  ante-diluvian  fossil  plants,  than  the  rear- 
ing of  a  young  seedling  into  a  tree/* 

tiwi  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  history  of  this 

{)ortion  of  *' divine  philosophy.  *  The  science  so  longneg- 
ected  in  England,  appears  in  our  days  to  exercise  much 
of  its  old  fascination,  and  to  be  rapidly  regaining  over 
men's  minds  the  old  ascendancy  that  characterized  it  in 
the  time  of  Proclus  and  of  Abclard.  Thousands  of  vota- 
ries are  now  offering  ardent  homage  in  the  temple  which 
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awhile  ago  had  been  deserted  and  silent.  Not  a  month 
passes  which  does  not  bring  us  new  publications  on  Logic, 
some  of  the  moriginal  compilations,  some  translations  fi-om 
French  and  German,  not  a  few  evincing  much  thought  and 
ability,  and  all,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  each  other, 
as  well  as  with  their  respective  adjuncts  of  size,  sale,  vari- 
ous editions,  and  reputation,  cjearly  indicating  that  the 
popular  mind  has  been  impregnated  with  a  new  leaven,  and 
that  if  the  present  progress  of  things  be  uninterrupted,  half 
a  centurv  hence  will  jfind  the  English  a  nation  of  trained 
philosophers.  In  the  Universities,  too.  Logic  seems  to 
have  reasserted  its  ancient  rightful  supremacy.  Instead  of 
being  disregarded  as  a  frivolous,  barren  pursuit,  it  is  now 
ranked  as  the  highest  and  noblest  employment  that  can 
claim  the  attention  or  engage  the  faculties  of  a  reasoning 
being. 

It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  detect  a  few  at  least  of  the 
causes  which  helped  to  accomplish  this  significant  revolu- 
tion in  the  fortunes  of  the  **  art  of  arts.  '  The  enlight- 
ened efforts,  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Copleston,  and  by  Dr. 
Whately  to  dispel  the  venerable  and  absurd  prejudices  of* 
Oxford  against  Logic  are  universally  appreciated.  To 
Dr.  Whately,  more  than  to  any  man  living.  Logic  is 
indebted  for  its  present  popularity  in  England.  The  ap- 
pearance of  his  "  Elements  *  operated  like  a  spell  upon  the 
public  mind.  From  the  title  page  to  the  end  of  the 
volume  it  is  as  free  from  all  pedantic  jargon,  as  it  is  from 
frivolous  catches  and  verbal  puerilities.  VVithout  affecting 
a  repulsive  display  of  erudition,  it  abounds  in  solid  and 
varied  learning;  and  the  perspicuous,  flowing  style,  en- 
riched by  illustrations,  whicn,  though  constantly  recurring, 
are  always  graceful,  apposite,  and  instructive,  has  thrown 
round  a  subject,  proverbially  technical,  an  interest  and  a 
charm  which  only  the  cunning  hand  of  a  master  could 
communicate.  Altogether,  it  has  contributed  more  than 
any  production  in  the  language  to  propagate  a  correct 
view  of  the  real  value  of  the  science  of  reasoning ;  and  to 
remove  the  unjust,  but  popular  imijutation,  that  Logic, 
**  though  a  good  horse  in  the  stable,  is  an  arrant  jade  for 
a  journey.''  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose 
to  enter  into  a  criticism  of  Dr.  Whately 's  work,  m  a 
dialectic  or  literary  point  of  view.  Most  of  our  readers  are 
aware  that  the  author  has  mistaken  a  partial  and  indeed 
a  subordinate  function  of  Logic  for  its  adequate  province ; 
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that,  instead  of  making  the  unvarying  and  essential  con- 
ditions of  thouffht  its  paramount  object,  he  has  arbitra- 
rily and  unjustly  circumscribed  its  sphere  to  the  mere 
use  of  words.  He  has  also  been  charged  with  having 
been  deficient  in  that  comprehensive  and  plenary  know- 
ledge of  the  literature  of  his  subject  which  might  fairly 
have  been  expected  even  from  a  writer  of  less  conspicuous 
ability,  and  less  unquestioned  repute  for  scholarship. 

The  controversy  regarding  the  nature  and  value  of  In- 
duction, to  which  his  remarks  have  given  rise,  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  consider  as  of  much  practical  value. 
Aristotle,  no  doubt,  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  Induction 
is  not  reducible  to  the  syllogism  as  its  type  and  the  test 
of  its  validity ;  he  held  it  to  be  an  entirely  distinct  and 
independent  form  of  argument.  But  it  is  by  no^  means 
equally  clear  to  us  (as  is  maintained  by  those  who  impugn 
the  views  of  Dr.  Whately),  that  the  Stagyrite  requireil 
a  formally  exhaustive  enumeration  of  all  the  individual 
facts,  or  constituent  parts  as  the  necessary  premises  for  a 
Jegitimate  inference  concerning  the  general  law,  or  com- 
plete whole,  whose  existence  it  is  sought  to  ascertain  by 
Induction.  In  practice  such  an  enumeration  is  ordinarily 
impossible ;  upon  the  strength  of  the  validity  of  ^  the 
"  material  illation,'*  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  styles  it,— 
that  is,  upon  the  presumption  that  a  complete,  a  rigor- 
ously exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  component  parts  is 
not  absolutely  indispensable  for  a  legitimate  conclusion 
concerning  the  whole, — ^the  practical  reasoning  of  daily  life 
is  conducted,  and  even  the  severest  sciences^  could  not 
afford  to  discard  it.  To  assign  the  conditions  which 
legitimate  such  an  inference  is,  to  our  mind,  the  true 
problem  of  Induction ;  at  least,  it  is  the  only  one  which 
we  would  care  to  see  solved.  If  we  could  once  ascertain 
when  and  in  what  circumstances  we  might  without  peril 
deduce  a  general  law  from  a  limited  number  of  observa- 
tions, and  a  complete  whole  from  a  partial  investigation  of 
its  connponents,  we  could  then  possess  a  valuable  theory^  of 
Induction— nor  in  analyzing  the  formal  process  by  which 
the  mind  would  pass  from  the  integrant  parts  to  the  com- 
plete whole,  could  it,  we  imagine^  be  of  very  weighty  im- 
portance to  determine  whether  it  is  compelled  by  any  men- 
tal law  to  fancy  a  detailed  supplementary  inspection  of  the 
unexamined  narts.  or  to  at  once  assume  that  what  holds 
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with  regard  to  the  parts,  actually  examined,  holds  witlv 
regard  to  the  entire. 

It  could  scarce  have  been  expected  that  the  author  of 
the  "Elements  of  Logic'*  should,  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  have  entirely  abstained  from  allusion  to  his  peculiar 
views  on  subjects  connected  with  Religion.  In  all  his 
writings.  Dr.  Whately  contrives  to  find  room  for  an  ex- 
pression more  or  less  distinct  and  unequivocal  of  his 
religious  opinions.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trmity,  as  assert- 
ing a  real  distinction  of  Persons  in  God,  he  ranks  in  the 
present  treatise  as  a  fallacy,  and  pretty  clearly  intimates 
that  Sabellianism  is  its  logical  corrective.  The  idea  is 
evidently  cherished  as  one  of  his  Grace's  household 
thoughts.  He  delights  in  bringing  it  forward,  sometimes 
incidentally — sometimes  for  formal  discussion — sometimes 
as  a  thesis — sometimes  as  a  casual,  but  apt  illustration 
— sometimes  it  occurs  in  an  appendix,  or  a  charge, — 
and  again  it  is  introduced  with  elaborate  ingenuity 
in  the  article  on  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity  re- 
cently published  in  the  current  edition  of  the  British 
Encyclopsedia.  Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the 
mode  in  which  Dr.  Whately  would  explain  the  dogma  of 
the  Trinity.  His  is  not  the  faith  in  that  mystery  which 
the  Athanasian  Creed  asserts  to  be  necessary  for  salvation. 
He  does  confound  the  persons.  The  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  not,,  in  his  view,  three  distinct 
Persons,  but  three  distinct  characters,  borne  by  one  and 
the  same  Person.  *'  Person,'*  he  writes,  **  in  its  ordinary 
use,  at  present,  invariably  implies  a  numerically  distinct 
substance.  Each  man  is  one  person,  and  can  be  but  one. 
It  has  also  a  peculiar  theological  sense  in  which  we 
speak  of  the  *  three  Persons'  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  It 
was  probably  thus  employed  by  our  divines  as  a  literal 
or  perhaps  etymological  rendering  of  the  Latin  word 
*  Persona.'  "  Then  come  two  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  Wallis,  the  Mathematician  and  Logician,  to  explain 
the  theological  sense  of  the  term,  and  to  prove  that  Dr. 
Whatelv's  view  is  not  an  innovation,  but  of  high  antiquity 
in  the  1  rotestant  church. 

**  That  which  makes  these  expressions"  (viz.  respecting  the  Trinity) 
**  seem  harsh  to  some  of  these  men  is,  because  they  have  used  them* 
selves  to  fansie  that  notion  onlj  of  the  word  Person,  according  to 
which  three  men  are  accounted  to  be  three  persons,  and  these  three. 
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persons  to  be  throe  men.  But  he  may  consider  that  there  is  another 
notion  of  the  word  Person,  and  in  common  use,  too,  wherein  the 
same  man  may  bo  said  to  sustain  divers  persons,  and  those  persona 
to  be  the  same  man,  that  is,  the  same  man  as  sustaining  divers 
capacities.  As  was  said  but  now  of  Tullj,  Tres  Personas  unus  sus- 
tineo — meam,  adoenarii,  judicis.  And  then  it  will  seem  no  more 
harsh  to  saj  the  Three  Persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are 
one  God,  than  to  saj  God  the  Creator,  God  the  Redeemer,  and  Gh>d 
the  Sanctifier  are  one  God." 

'*  The  word  Person  {Persona)  is  originally  a  Latin  word,  and  does 
not  properly  signify  a  man,  (so  that  anotJier person  mu^t  needs  imply 
another  man) ;  for  then,  the  word  Hoino  would  have  served,  and  thej 
needed  not  have  taken  in  the  word  Persona;  but  rather  one  bo 
circumstantiated.  And  the  same  man,  if  considered  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, (considerably  dififerent)  is  reputed  another  person,  Aud 
that  this  is  the  true  notion  of  the  word  Person  appears  by  thoso 
noted  phrases,  personam  induere,  personam  deponere,  personam  agere, 
and  many  the  like  in  approved  Latin  authours.  ^  Thus,  the  same 
man  may  at  once  sustain  the  person  of  a  king  and  a  father,  if  he 
bo  invested  both  with  regal  and  paternal  authority.  Now,  because 
the  king  and  the  father  are  for  the  most  part  not  only  different 
persons,  but  different  men  also,  and  tho  like  in  other  cases,  hence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  another  person  is  sometimes  supposed  to  imply 
another  man,  but  not  always,  nor  is  that  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  Englished  in  our  dictionaries  by  the  state,  quality,  or 
condition  whereby  one  man  differs  from  another  ;  and  so  as  the 
condition  alters,  the  person  alters,  though  tho  man  be  the  same.*' 

To  this  doctrine  of  Wallis-  Dr.  Whately  subscribes ;  and 
he  is  pleased,  moreover,  to  stigmatize  the  Catholic  exposi- 
tion of  the  Trinity  as  a  virtual  Tritheism,  and  as  involving 
a  self-contradiction.  His  views,  he  maintains,  derive  con- 
firmation from  the  fact  that  though  they  have  been  so  long 
before  the  public,  and  though  they  are  obnoxious  to  some 
(i.  e.,  to  all  Christians,  morally  speaking),  they  have  never 
been  refuted.  The  author  of  the  **  Elements  of  Logic'* 
does  not  mean  that  they  have  never  been  refuted  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  Revelation.  What  is  this  speculation 
of  his  concerning  the  Blessed  Trinity  but  the  fundamental 
error— the  prop  and  corner-stone  of  Socinianisni  ?  If  So- 
cinianisni  has  been  proved  to  be  false,  so  has  Dr.  Whately*s 
view,  which  is  but  a  refined  plagiarism — an  old  exploded 
heresy  in  a  new  form.  ^  Was  not  this  the  very  objection 
pressed  by  Crellius  against  the  Catholic  doctrine  regarding 
the  Trinity — that  it  led  to  Tritheism — that  it  was  repugnant 
to  reason,  and  involved  self-contradiction  ?    Does  not  Dr. 
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Whately,  as  well  as  Socinus,  assume  that  his  own  intelli- 
gence, his  individual  modicum  of  understanding  is  not  only 
the  standard  by  which  God  must  have  regulated  his  com- 
munications to  man,  so  that  they  should  not  be  too  high 
for  its  grasp,  too  intricate  for  its  comprehension,  but  that  it 
is  also  the  measure  of  things  possible,  even  of  the  height, 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  Divine  Nature  ?  If  Dr.  Whately 
does  not  in  reality  assume  this,  how  could  he  have  laboured 
under  the  delusion  that  it  still  remains  to  be  demonstrated 
that  there  are  in  God  Three  Persons  really  distinct,!,  and 
that  his  assertion  that  there  is  only  one  Person  who  has 
borne  three  diflTerent  characters,  as  one  man  might  bear 
the  characters  of  a  kin^  a  priest,  and  a  prophet,  still  re- 
mains to  be  refuted.  iVe  can  comprehend  how  an  Uni- 
tarian might,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  flatter  himself 
that  Unitarianism  is  a  thesis  which  no  assailant  can  dis- 
prove. Consistently  with  his  principles  it  is  not  difficult 
to  defend  it ;  and  he  might  well  persuade  himself  that  it 
cannot  be  overthrown.  But  the  principles  of  an  Unitarian 
directly  lead  to  the  subversion  of  all  mysteries  of  religion — 
of  the  least  above  our  capacity  as  well  as  of  the  most  sub- 
lime and  incomprehensible.  Whatever  does  not  seem  to 
square  with  his  individual  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  true 
and  false,  possible  and  repugnant,  he  makes  it  a  rule  to 
discard  and  repudiate.  The  Almighty,  he  contends,  can 
reveal  nothing  so  high  that  his  faculties  cannot  soar  to  it, 
nothing  so  profound  that  they  may  not  fathom  it.  In  short, 
he  claims  to  himself  a  right  of  revising  the  communications 
of  God,  and  of  making  them  conform  to  his  own  precon- 
ceptions. We  can  well  conceive  how  a  man,  settmg  out 
with  such  principles  as  these,  might  make  profession  of 
admitting  and  revering  the  authority  of  Revelation,  and 
yet  bring  himself  to  regard  the  august  mystery  of  the  Tri- 
nity as  a  self-contradicting  myth.  The  natural  imbecility 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  difficulties  which  beset  this 
great  dogma  of  a  Trinity  of  Persons  and  Unity  of  Nature, 
when  it  is  contemplated  by  the  mere  unaided  light  of 
reason,  might  account  for  the  way  in  which  a  theorist,  ar- 
guing from  the  Unitarian  point  of  view,  comes  to  detect  an 
apparent  absurdity  and  contradiction  in  a  truth  which  he 
cannot  comprehend.  Now,  we  do  not  know  whether  Dr. 
Whately,  in  rejecting  a  real  distinction  of  Persons  in  God, 
and  in  fj^Uing  back  upon  SabelHanism  as  the  only  rational 
and  satisfactory  method  of  explaining  whatever  is  taught, 
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both  by  Scripture  and  tradition,  concerning  the  Trinity, 
intends  not  merely  to  nphold  an  isolated  tenet  of  Sociniau- 
ism,  but  also  to  sanction  and  defend  the  principles  upon 
which  Socinianism  is  based.  Whatever  may  nave  been 
his  desi^rn,  an  Unitarian  would  undoubtedly  recognize  in 
his  Lordsliip^s  argument  against  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in 
God  a  virtual  acceptance  and  confirmation  of  all  his  own 
most  peculiar  and  most  cherished  views.  An  Unitarian 
rejects  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  simply  on  the  ground 
that  to  him  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  one  Nature  seems  to 
involve  self-contradiction ;  Dr.  Whately  rejects  it  on  the 
same  ground.  Dr.  Whately,  it  is  true,  professes  moreover 
to  rely  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  Latin  word  Peraoua 
was  used  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Church.  ^  We  will  not 
characterize  this  attempt  to  prop  up  his  opinion  by  a  few 
quotations  borrowed  from  Wallis  as  an  ingenious  theolo- 
gical effxigium^  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  conceive  how 
a  writer  of  acknowledged  erudition,  and  a  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop could  have  asserted  in  good  faith  that ''the  Latin 
Fathers  did  not  intend  to  employ  it  (Persona)  in  what  is 
now  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word :  both  because  Persona 
never,  I  believe,  bore  that  sense  in  pure  Latinity ,  and  also 
because  it  is  evident  that  in  that  sense  three  divine  Per- 
sons would  have  been  exactly  equivalent  to  three  Gods, 
a  meaning  which  the  orthodox  always  disavowed."  On 
no  other  article  of  faith  have  the  sentiments  of  the  Latin 
Fathers  and  the  decisions  of  the  Latin  Church  been  more 
explicit  and  unequivocal  than  in  reference  to  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity.  They  taught  and  inculcated  it  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  believed  by  all  Catholics,— taught  it 
so  as  to  leave  no  more  rooni  for  doubt  about  their  meaning 
than  when  they  spoke  of  a  judgment  and  a  world  to  come. 
But  plain  and  emphatic  as  is  the  exposition  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  delivered  by  them  in  a  thousand  passages, 
the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  writing  an  elemen- 
tary treatise  on  Logic,  vehemently  contends  that  they 
cannot  have  intended  what  they  actually  sav.  And  mark 
the  reason  alleged  by  him,— because,  "  in  that  sense  three 
divine  Persons  would  have  been  exactly  equivalent  to  three 
Gods.*'  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  fatal  api>lication 
of  the  Socinian  principle  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  argu« 
ment  of  Dr.  Whately.  Not  only,  he  says,  is  the  doctrine 
of  a  real  distinction  of  Persons  in  God  in  the  sense  held  by 
Catholics  not  revealed  in  Scripture,  but  even  the  Latin 
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Fathers  spoke  of  no  such  dogdia !  In  the  face  of  an  aixay 
of  evidence  as  manifold  and  as  clear  as  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  God's  existence,  it  is  maintained  that  the  Latin 
Fathers  did  not  teach  a  distinction  of  divine  Persons  in  the 
sense  in  which  Catholics  and  almost  all  professing  Chris- 
tians believe  them  to  be  distinct,  because,  upon  reflection, 
it  seems  to  Dr.  Whately  "  that  in  that  sense  three  divine 
Persons  would  have  been  exactly  equivalent  to  three  Gods!" 
By  a  perfect  parity  of  reasoning  an  atheist  might  argue 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  not  agreed  in  acknowledgmg 
a  Deity,  because,  to  his  mind,  the  idea  of  a  necessary  selt- 
existing  being  presents  a  repugnance  and  contradiction. 

We  are  sorry  that  Dr.  Wnately  should  have  thought  fit 
to  introduce  this  article  on  the  Trinity  into  a  work  on 
Logic.  Even  in  the  appendix  on  ambiguous  terms,  the 
subject  was  irrelevant ;  and  we  regret  to  add  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  discussion  of  it  is  there  conducted,  may 
be  turned  to  i^iost  mischievous  account  by  the  assailants  and 
scoffers  of  religion.  Dr.  Whately  has  furnished  the  unbe- 
liever with  a  weapon  which  may  be  aimed  with  fatal  eflfect 
at  the  edifice  of  revealed  truth.  If  there  be  not  a  real  dis- 
tinction of  Persons  in  God,  the  inspired  oracles  which 
Christians  profess  to  reverence  might  as  well  have  been 
dumb  ;  they  are  of  no  more  value  in  guiding  the  intellect 
than  the  mystic  utterances  of  the  sibyl.  Multiply  and 
illustrate  the  evidences  of  Christianity  as  you  may,  this 
rejection  of  a  second  divine  Person  in  the  Deity  loosens  the 
whole  argument,  and  shows  that  there  must  be  a  radical 
unsoundness*  in  it.  The  whole  Christian  world,  a  Deist 
will  say,  had  agreed  in  admitting  that  there  were  three 
Persons  really  distinct  in  God — that  the  Father  was  really 
distinct  from  the  Son,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  really 
distinct  from  both ;  there  could  have  been  no  mistake  about 
the  sense  in  .which  they  believed  this  distinction ;  it  was 
plainly  asserted  in  their  sacred  volume — it  was  explained 
and  upheld  by  the  voice  of  a  long  unbroken  tradition,  mak- 
ing itself  heard  in  their  symbols  of  faith,  in  the  deliberations 
of  their  councils,  in  their  condemnation  of  heresies,  in  the 
writings  of  their  saints  and  doctors,  in  their  catechisms,  in 
their  Sunday  schools.  All  contending  sects  were  agreed 
upon  this  dognia,  at  least ;  nay  more,  they  all  concurred 
in  representing  it  as  the  great  truth  from  which  all  the  other 
tniths  of  Christianity  spring — and,  lo !  the  great  mystery 
so  important/  so  uncontroverted,  turns  out  to  be  a  fable,  a 
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myth,  a  self-contradiction.     And  as  the  root  is,  so,  it  may 
be  justly  inferred,  are  the  branches  also  ;  as  is  this  funda- 
mental dogma,  so  is  the  whole  system  of  Christianity. 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  the  author  of 
the  "  Elements  of  Logic'*  suggests  a  view  not  quite  so 
peculiar  as  his  view  on  the  Trinity,  but  which  will  strike  a 
Catholic  as  scarce  less  incompatible  with  orthodox 'belief 
on  another  vital  point  of  Christianity.  The  word  sin,  he 
writes,  "  has  also  what  may  be  called  a  theological  sense, 
in  which  it  is  used  for  that  sinfiilness  or  frailty ^  that  lia- 
bility or  proneness  to  transgression,  which  all  men  inherit 
from  our  first  parents,  and  which  is  commonly  denominated 

*  originar  sin,  in  which  sense  we  find  such  expressions,  as, 

*  In  sin  hath  my  mother  conceived  me/  *'  The  impression 
which  this  passage  is  evidently  calculated  to  mate  upon 
the  mind  of  the  student  is,  that  the  vast  majority  of  right- 
minded  theologians,  when  they  assert  that  a  man  is  con- 
ceived and  born  in  sin,  simply  mean  that  he  is  bom  with 
certain  natural  propensities  to  evil,  but  they  do  not  at  all 
intend  to  convey  that  he  comes  into  the  world  in  a  state  of 
positive  guilt.  If  he  be  placed  in  the  occasion  of  sin  dup- 
ing life,  he  has  inherited  from  Adam  a  dangerous  tendency 
which  may  incline  and  hurry  him  to  its  commission  ;  but 
beyond  this  there  is  no  taint  of  sin  resting  upon  his  soul, 
until  he  himself  shall  have  voluntarily  contracted  it.  This 
theory  foreshadowed  the  scandal  of  the  Gorham  contro- 
versy unmistakeably  enough. 

Here  is  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Whately's  sentiments  upon 
the  unity  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  not  veiy  difficult 
to  predict  the  theological  course  which  would  be  adopted 
by  a  youth  taught  concurrently  to  prove  syllogisms,  and 
regale  his  intellect  over  such  an  enlarged  system  of  tolera- 
tion as  the  following.  It  leaves  just  a  choice  between  in- 
diffcrentism,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  most^  extreme  lati- 
tudinarianism  on  the  other.  "  The  Church  is  undoubtedly 
onCy  and  so  is  the  human  race  one ;  but  not  as  a  society. 
It  was,  from  the  first,  composed  of  distinct  societies,  which 
were  called  one,  because  formed  on  common  principles. 
It  is  one  society  only  when  considered  as  to  its  future  ex- 
istence. The  circumstance  of  its  havhig  one  common 
Head,  Christ,  one  Spirit,  one  Father,  are  points  of  unity 
which  no  more  make  the  Church  one  society  on  earth,  than 
the  circumstance  of  all  men  having  the  same  Creator,  and 
being  derived  from  the  same  Adam,  renders  the  human 
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race  one  family/'     The  most  conclusive  argument  against 
the  Protestant  rule  of  private  judgment  is  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  actually  applied  by  a  sound,  intrepid 
logician.   The  conclusion  to  which  it  leads  Dr.  Whately — 
a  conclusion  which  he  considers  too  valuable  to  be  omitted 
in  his  "  Elements  of  Logic/'  is,  that  Christ's  connection 
with  the  Church  did  not  extend  beyond  the  mere  inculca- 
tion of  certain  principles  by  which  it  should  be  governed ; 
but  that  he  had  no  more  to  do  with  its  establishment  (as  a 
living  societ^O  than  he  who  first  pointed  out  the  correct 
principles  of  architecture  had  to  do  with  the  building  of  the 
new  House  of  Commons.     It  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with 
the  word  of  God.    If  it  be  not  received  at  once  with  child- 
like simplicity  and  deference,^ — if  we  apply  the  rule  of  our 
own  poor,  narrow  intellect  to  ascertain  its  fitness,  and  gauge 
its  proprieties,  the  chances  are  that  the  experiment  will 
generally  end  in  disbelief.     Here  are  two  prominent,  fun- 
damental dogmas  of  Christianity — a  Trinity  of  Persons  in 
God — and  the  transmission  of  the  guilt  of  original  sin. 
Both  are  tested  by  that  principle  from  which  Protestantism 
has  sprung,  and  on  which  it  reposes ;  and,  behold,  one  is 
instantly  explained  away,  whilst  the  other  is  exhibited  in 
a  misty  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.     There  is 
no  real  distinction  of  Persons,  according  to  the  Protestant 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  be  admitted  in  the  Deity !   There 
is  but  one  Person  as  well  as  but  one  nature  in  God;  and 
because,  forsooth,  this  one  Person  did,  on  different  occa- 
sions, assume  different  characters — now  of  a  Creator,  again 
of  a  Redeemer,  and  again  of  a  Paraclete,  just  as  David 
bore  the  characters  of  a  shepherd,  a  king,  and  a  composer 
of  psalms,  men  come  to  corrupt  the  truth,  and  by  a  perverse, 
unwarrantable  transition  to  confound  the  different  relations 
in  which  God  deigned  to  manifest  Himself  to  us  with  a 
real  distinction  of  Persons,  obtaining  intrinsically  in  God  ! 
This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  the  readers  of  the  "  Ele- 
ments of  Logic,"  if  guided  by  the  theological  teaching  of 
its  author,  would  be  allowed  to  accept  the  mystery  which 
so  often  elicited  an  O  altitude  from  St.  Augustine. 

Such  theories  as  these,  every  Catholic  believes  to  be  not 
only  fiilse,  but  utterly  subversive  of  revealed  religion.  The 
dogma  of  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  God  is  the  very  key- 
stone of  the  arch  of  faith ;  it  is  the  glorious  centre  round 
which  the  whole  system  of  divine  truth  revolves,  and  from 
which  it  derives  all  its-harmony  and  stability.     To  cast  a 
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doubt  upon  it,  would  be  to  leave  the  intellect  no  guiding 
pillar  of  fire  through  the  desert,  to  leave  the  heart  no 
Temple,  no  Jerusalem  to  which  it  could  turn  in  prosperity 
or  in  affliction,  in  bondage  or  in-  triumph.  We  do  not, 
however,  allude  to  these  dangerous,  rationalistic  views^  of 
Dr.  Whately  with  the  design  of  undertaking  a  refutation 
of  them;  we  purpose,  merely  to  state,  without  discussing, 
some  of  the  theological  tendencies  of  modern  Logic,  and 
to  ascertain  without  debating  their  philosophical  ormodoxy, 
the  influerice  which  the  spread  of  those  tendencies  must 
ultimately  exercise  upon  Christianity  in  England.  It  is 
simply  for  this  purpose  that  we  have  referred  to  the  above 
opinions  advanced  by  a  Protestant  Archbishop,  and  con- 
tained in  a  book  which  has  confessedly  inaugurated  the 
new  era  in  the  history  of  logical  science ;  and  in  doing  so, 
we  are  compelled  to  say  that  ho>yever  admirable  may  be 
Dr.  Whately^s  skill  in  the  exposition  of  dialectic,  there  is 
a  part,  at  least,  of  his  theology  mixed  up  with  it,  which  is 
subversive  of  the  whole  superstructure  of  revealed  religion, 
and  which  leads  to  no  very  long  or  circuitous  road  to  un- 
qualified Deism. 

The  student  of  Logic  is  not  less  familiar  with  the  name 
of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  than  with  that  of  Dr.  Whately. 
Though  he  has  not  yet  given  to  the  world  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  definite  and  complete  system.  Sir  William  has, 
undoubtedly,  the  largest  and  most  influential  following  of 
any  philosopher  within  the  British  seas.  He  is  almost 
everywhere  revered  as  a  master,  and  among  his  disciples 
he  has  succeeded  in  inspiring  a  degree  of  faith  and  enthu- 
siasm, which  recal  the  venerable  shades  that  once  presided 
over  the  Academ^^  or  disputed  in  the  MedisDval  Universi- 
ties. And  in  the  deference  thus  paid  to  authority,  there 
is  little  of  which  even  the  most  scrupulous  Cartesian  could 
legitimately  complain.  Sir  William  Hamilton's  opinions 
rarely  rest  upon  an  ipse  dixit;  indeed,  they  are  commonly 
supported  by  a  profusion  of  learned  argument  as  well  as 
stated  with  a  minuteness  of  detail,  which  an  ordinaiy  reader 
might  be  tempted  to  attribute  to  affectation  and  parade. 
The  merits  of  his  works  have  been  often  discussed  at 
home  and  upon  the  continent:  to  our  minds,  the  most 
prominent  characteristic  of  his  published  writings,  the 
I' Discussions  on  Philosophy/'  and  "  Hamilton's  lleid," 
is  their  searching  erudition.  In  this  respect,  he  is  superior 
to  any  of  his  Scotch  predecessors — ^far  superior  to  Held 
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himself,  and  infinitely  superior  to  Dugald  Stewart.  Though 
Sir  William,  too,  has  borne  off  some  unacknowledged 
treasures  from  The  "  De  la  Reserche  de  la  Verite,^*  it  is 
not  because  he  left  other  books  unread  or  other  mines  of 
thought  unexplored.  He  is  evidently  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe 
mid  good  one.  In  the  course  of  the  two  works  of  which  he 
is  the  author,  few  occasions  offer  of  evincing  a  familiarity 
with  PrsB- Aristotelianism ;  but  wherever  he  does  allude  to 
Plato,  it  is  invariably  after  the  fashion  of  a  man  who  has 
taken  care  to  make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject. 
Aristotelianism,  in  all  its  windings  and  recesses,  he  has 
gone  over,  as  if  with  a  drag-net ;  and,  in  our  very  humble 
judgment,  there  is  no  living  Philosopher  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Stagyrite.  In  Scholasticism,  too, 
he  is  profoundly  learned ;  but  in  reference  to  both  the 
Alexandrian  and  Christian  Schoolmen,  as  well  as  in 
reference  to  modern  philosophers.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
seems  to  fancy  that  those  among  them  who  departed 
widest  from  all  established  forms  of  theological  thinking, 
and  propounded  the  most  extr^agant  theories  concerning 
Religion,  are  best  entitled  to  respect.  Had  he  made  his 
studies  under*6ousin,  he  could  not  have  followed  the  bril- 
liant eclectic  more  nearly  in  his  estimate,  or  coincided 
with  him  more  entirely  in  his  appreciation  of  favourite 
authorities.  Proclus  is  an  idol.  The  wayward  and  fanatic 
genius  which  dictated  such  fierce  assaults  upon  Christi- 
anity, such  a  systematic  championship  of  Paganism,  com- 
mands unqualified  admiration.  Raymond  LuUy,  the 
eccentric  Franciscan,  whose  •life  was  emplo^'ed  in -the 
double  mission  of  making  converts  from  Mohametanism 
to  Christianity,  and  of  making  converts  from  Christianity 
to  Deism,  is  another  of  the  worthies  proposed  for  hero-wor- 
ship in  the  school  of  Sir  William  Hamilton;  and  Campa- 
nella,  too,  comes  in  for  no  stingy  meed  of  praise, — rather, 
we  presume,  because  he  was  a  refractory  Dominican,  than 
because  of  his  ill-disguised  leanings  towards  Pantheism. 
Of  modern  Continental  writers  on  Philosophy,  Sir  William 
recognises  none  who  are  not  avowed,  notorious  rationalists. 
In  Italy,  in  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Germany,  there  have 
been  within  the  last  half  century  several  publications  not 
inferior  in  ability,  and  in  point  of  soundness  pre-eminently 
above  the  best  things  sent  forth  by  the  advocates  of  Infi- 
delity, and  yet  (though  he  rarely  misses  an  opportunity  of 
inciting  others  to  constant  reading  by  showing  them  the 
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extent  of  his  own)  the  learned  professor  offended,  perhaps, 
by  their  Catholic  tone  and  tendency,  has  entirely  over- 
looked them.  He  seems  to  think  that  outside  the  ranks 
of  Deism  there  is  no  true  philosophy  to  be  found — at  least, 
no  philosophy  worthy  of  consideration  or  notice.  It  was  a 
theory  of  llegel,  that  among  the  nations  of  earth,  at  least, 
since  the  degradation  of  Greece,  the  Gennans  alone,  are, 
by  nature  qualified  to  be  the  depositaries  and  guardians  of 
divine  philosophy.  No  other  people  can  rightly  under- 
stand or  appreciate  it,  not  even  the  Scotch  ;  but  it  is  the 
appointed  special  mission  of  the  Germans  to  superintend 
and  foster  it ;  they  are  the  favoured  Emolpidse  to  whom 
alone  it  is  given  to  penetrate  and  expound  its  sacred^  mys- 
teries. Sir  William  Hamilton  would  seem  to  assign  to 
modern  Rationalists  a  prerogative  equally^  exalted,  and 
equally  exclusive  as  that  which  the^  patriotic  fancy  of 
Hegel  ascribes  to  his  countrymen.  We  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  in  doing  so  he  sought  to  prejudice  the  interests 
of  Keligion ;  we  acquit  him  of  intentional  hostility  to 
revealed  truth,  and  of  everything  like  a  systematic  dis- 
paragement of  its  defenders.  But,  however  innocent  the 
design  of  the  author  may  have  been,  the  certain  effect 
produced  by  thus  perpetually  citing  and  appealing  to  Deists, 
as  if  they  had  monopolised  all  knowledge,  by  perpe- 
tually glorifying  their  intellectual  achievements,  as  if 
they,  forsooth,  were  by  excellence  the  thinkers  of  the 
age,  the  sole  light  in  darkness,  is  to  procure  for  them 
an  admiration,  a  sympathy,  an  adhesion  as  injurious  to 
Religion  as  it  is  to  orthodox  philosophy.  Infidels  are, 
at  best,  but  the  false  prophets  of  science  ;  and  their  utter- 
ances must  ever  have  an  evil  tendency,  and  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  evil  inspiration.  The  heaviest  misfortunes  that 
could  befall  youth  would  be  to  be  directed  to  accept 
them  as  guides.  If  there  be  grains  of  gold  scattered 
through  their  writings,  they  must  usually  be  come  at 
through  an  atmosphere  of  pestilence  and  death.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  refer  to  them  in 
such  terms  of  eulogy  as  to  him  may  seem  appropriate ; 
but,  to  our  mind,  it  is  a  bad  omen  for  what  used  to  be 
called  Protestantism,  that  the  coryphaei  of  Rationalism 
should  thus,  at  every  turn,  be  proposed  for  the  veneration 
of  Young  England,  as  the  only  true  philosophers,  the  only 

f profound  thinkers,  the  only  great  and  unprejudiced  inteT- 
ects  of  modern  Europe.    The  admiration  bestowed  on  tlie 
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authors  inseosibly  confounds  itself  with  admiration  of  their 
theories ;  and  even  English  Protestantism,  notwithstand- 
ing its  singular  susceptibility  of  variations — notwithstand- 
ing its  capability  of  accommodating  its  system  of  belief  to 
the  exigencies  of  each  passing  hour,  could  scarce  bear  at 
this  moment  to  have  another  branch  of  German  Rational- 
ism engrafted  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  partiality  towards  deistical  wri- 
ters may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
fact  that  he  estimates  the  value  of  a  philosophical  theory 
not  so  much  by  the  degree  of  truth  contained  in  it,  as  by 
the  amount  of  intellectual  energy  which  it  is  calculated  to 
awaken.  One  of  the  ablest  papers  which  he  has  written 
opens  with  a  formal  exposition  of  this  view  concerning 
the  end  of  metaphysical  studies.  In  cultivating  them,  we 
should,  he  holds,  not  be  alarmed  by  an  error ;  on  the  con- 
trary, an  error  has  superior  claims  upon  our  attention  and 
respect,  provided  only  that  it  be  a  splendid  one,  and  afford 
room  for  a  larger  outlay  of  mental  activity  than  a  more 
vulgar  truth.  '*  Plato  has  profoundljr  defined  man  the 
hunter  of  truth,  for  in  this  chase,  as  in  others,  the  pur- 
suit is  all  in  all,  the  success  comparatively  nothing.  Did 
the  Alyaighty,  says  Lessing,  holding  in  his  right  hand 
Truth,  and  in  His  left.  Search  after  Truth,  deign  to 
proffer  me  the  one  I  might  prefer,  in  all  humility,  but 
without  hesitation,  I  should  request  Search  qfter  Truth.' ^ 
We  exist  only  as  we  energize ;  pleasure  is  the  reflex  of 
imimpeded  energy ;  energy  is  the  Tuean  'by  which  our  fa- 
culties are  developed  ;  and  a  higher  energy  the  end  which 
their  development  proposes.  In  action  is  thus  contained 
the  existence,  happiness,  improvement,  and  perfection  of 
our  being ;  and  knowledge  is  only  precious  as  it  may  afford 
a  stimulus  to  the  exercise  of  our  powers  and  the  condition 
of  their  more  complete  activity."  If  knowledge  be,  indeed, 
valuable  only  in  proportion  to  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  pursuit  of  it,  Sir  William  Hamilton's  predilection  for 
infidel  writers  stands  explained.  They  form  a  class  of 
"  hunters'*  who  are  not  deterred  by  barrier  or  precipice ; 
and  he  who  keeps  up  with  them  or  follows  close  behind 
will  not  usually  find  cause  to  complain  of  lack  of  perilous 
adventure,  or  of  the  recklessness  that  wantons  with  danger. 
The  wonderful  Homeric  steeds  that  could  clear  the  whole 
earth  at  a  bound,  or  the  more  eccentric  charger  that  bore 
the  rapt  Mephistopheles  through  the  fields  of  air,  could 
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alone  be  brought  to  emulate  the  style  or  speed  with  which 
they  urge  the  philosophic  chase.  Witness  Schelline's 
theory,  which  professes  to  analyze  our  knowledge  of  tne 
Infinite.  Considerable  energy  and  some  slight  develop- 
ment of  even  the  "  vision  and  the  faculty  divme*'  are  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  simply  reahzing  what  it  means — 
and  yet,  who  is  the  Christian  that  would  say  that  there  the 
pursuit  was  all  in  all,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  comparar 
tively  nothing  ?  If  the  truth  be  of  no  value,  so  far  forth 
error  can  be  of  no  harm.  In  deciding,  therefore,  between 
Schelling's  doctrine  of  the  Infinite,  and  the  old  Catholic 
doctrine,  stated  and  defended  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
we  should  attend  not  so  much  to  the  truth  of  either  as  to 
the  degree  of  mental  power  which  the  exposition  of  it  evinces 
and  is  calculated  to  evoke  in  ourselves.  If  this  be  the  real 
criterion  which  should  direct  our  preference,  we  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce  m  favour  of  the  German 
autotheist.  We  mean  no  disparagement  when  we  say  that 
Sir  William's  analysis,  compared  with  his,  holds,  both  as 
suggestive  of  new  trains  of  thought,  and  as  demanding  an 
exuberance  of  mental  life  and  action  on  the  part  of  tlie 
reader,  a  rank  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  would 
be  awarded  to  a  Pinnock's  Catechism  of  Political  Economy, 
if  placed  in  competition  with  More's  Utopia  or  Campa- 
nella's  City  of  the  Sun.  But  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
is  the  great  end  of  Philosophy,  and  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  our  faculties,  however  good  and  desirable,  as  it  is 
not  the  end  for  which  we  were  created,  should  not  be  pro- 
posed as  the  ultimate  aim  of  our  existence.  To  hold  that 
truth  is  in  itself  valueless  or  insignificant,  is  virtually  to 
tolerate  and  patronise  error.  Nor  does  Sir  Wiluam 
Hamilton's  proviso  about  *'  practice'*  count  for  much. 
Kant  fancied  that  by  acting  upon  a  saving  clause  of  nearly 
the  same  kind,  he  could  supply  an  antidote  against  the 
godless  philosophy  set  forth  in  the  critic  of  Pure  Reason ; 
but  Kant's  attempt  was  a  failure  so  egregious,  and  requir- 
ing so  little  prescience  to  have  anticipated  it,  that  men  are 
compelled  to  suspect  its  design.  What  errors  in  a  science 
having  for  its  object  the  being  and  attributes  of  Gx>d — the 
nature  and  destiny  of  the  soul — are  practically  harmlesa! 
Who  is  the  umpire  qualified  to  discriminate  between  what 
is  perilous  and  what  is  not  ?  and  if  there  be  an  umpire  ao 
qualified,  what  are  the  means  by  which  he  may  enforce  his 
decisions?    Is  Kant's  doctrine  of  practical  moment?    Is 
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Cousin's  ?  Is  it  of  no  consequence  to  hold  that  we  must 
for  ever  remain  uncertain  whether  there  be  a  reality  cor- 
responding with  our  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being — or  to  teach 
that  the  universe  was  not  freely  created  by  God,  but  is  a 
necessary  manifestation  of  His  divine  nature  ?  Sir  William 
Hamilton  appears  to  think  that  the  philosophical  contro- 
versy on  Idealism  may  be  carried  on  without  detriment  to 
any  of  our  interests,  and  that  the  affirmative  or  negative 
may  be  strenuously  defended  without  disturbing  any  of  the 
established  relations  of  common  life.  In  a  college  or^  a 
school-room  it  may ;  it  is  an  excellent  subject  for  a  thesis; 
but  when  a  system  of  idealism  is  vindicated  not  merely  by 
way  of  mental  discipline,  or  for  display  of  skill,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  ancient  opinions  an4  commanding  the 
assent  of  such  circles  as  Cousin  lectured,  or  Berkely  wrote 
for,  the  matter  assumes  a  widely  diflFe^ent  aspect.^  It  is 
impossible  that  men  should  cling  to  one  set  of  views  in 
philosophy,  and  to  a  contradicting  set  of  views  intheology. 
The  intellect  is  incapable  of  rendering  such  service  to  two 
masters.  If  a  man  is  seriously  convinced  in  philosophy 
that  there  is  no  first  efficient  cause,  how  can  he  rationally 
believe  in  the  existence  of  God  ?  Sir  William  Hamilton 
himself  asserts  that  Idealism  is  incompatible  with  the 
Catholic  dogma  of  Transubstantiation,  and  that  rnany  of 
the  more  acute  schoolmen  were  urged  by  their  principles 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  magic  circle,  and  would  infallibly 
have  entered  it,  had  they  not  been  warned  off  by  the  light 
that  streams  from  the  lamp  of  the  sanctuary.  It  may  be 
that  he  would  not  consider  the  rejection  ot  Transubstan- 
tiation a  practical  matter,  but  to  a  Catholic  this  belief  is 
as  dear  as  Christianity  itself,  and  Christianity  could  not 
survive  its  extinction.  The  sad  end  of  Lammenais,  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  but  too  strongly 
illustrates  the  danger  of  admitting  false  theories  in  philo- 
sophy, and  the  impossibility  of  dissociating  speculative 
error  from  practice.  W  hat  was  originally  the  occasion  of 
his  melancholy  fall  ?  One  of  the  most  gifted  and  zealous 
of  the  French  clergy,  he  had,  whilst  still  young,  become 
known  throughout  Europe  for  the  ability  and  devotedness 
with  which  he  maintained  the  sacred  cause  of  truth  and  of 
the  Church's  honour.  In  an  evil  hour  he  undertook  to 
speculate  upon  one  of  the  most  intricate  problems  of  meta- 
physics, and  deviating  from  the  right  path  here,  he  was  led 
step  by  step  through  the  many  scenes  of  his  strange  life. 
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ever  receding  further  from  the  temple,  till  at  last  he  cared 
not  to  look  behind  npon  it  any  more,  or  to  remember  that 
he  had  ever  knelt  before  its  altar.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
probably  imagines  that  in  the  case  of  Lamennais  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  was  all  in  all,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  compa- 
ratively nothing.  He  quotes  him  among  his  great  authori- 
ties, and  mayhap  he  is  persuaded  that  his  life  was  a  triumph^ 
and  his  end  honourable. 

John  Stuart  Mill  is  another  distinguished  name  in  the 
history  of  modern  Logic.  He  is  the  author  of  a  system. 
and  is  at  the  head  of  a  school.  He  is  said  to  be  a  profound 
thinker,  though  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  perceive  an 
occasional  irregularity  and  want  of  consecutiveness  in  his 
thoughts^  The  title  of  his  work,  "A  System  of  Logic,  Ra- 
tiocinative  and  Inductive,  being  a  connected  view  of  the 
principles  of  Evidence  and  the  Methods  of  Scientific  Inves- 
tigation,'' is,  to  some  extent,  appropriately  prefixed  to  it. 

It  is,  probably,  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
two  great  problems  which  Bacon  proposed  to  solve  in  the  2n- 
stauratio  Magna, — a  general  classification  of  the  sciences, 
and  the  invention  of  some  new  intellectual  instrument  which 
should  supersede  the  Aristotelic  syllogism  in  the  investi- 
gation of  truth.  The  first  was  a  gigantic  scheme ;  and 
even  the  genius  of  *'  the  greatest  of  mankind'*  was  incom- 
petent to  work  it  out.  The  subsequent  failure,  however, 
of  D' Alembert,  of  Stewart,  of  Arere,  though  they  addressed 
themselves  to  the  task  with  the  advantage  of  having,  at 
least,  a  rude  map  in  their  hand  to  guide  their  steps,  at- 
tested the  superior  force  of  the  master-mind  that  originally 
conceived  the  project,  and  candied  its  accomplishment  evei; 
so  far.  In  constructing  a  philosophy  of  induction,  no 
less  than  in  this  attempted  classification,  Bacon  is  not 
admitted  to  have  attained  complete  success.  Both  efforts, 
however  praiseworthy,  were  imperfect.  The  map  of  the 
sciences  required  to  be  redrawn,  to  have  the  boundaries 
more  clearly  defined,  and  the  latitudes  more  accurately 
determined,  to  have  omissions  supplied,  and  errors  cor- 
rected. In  the  same  way,  the  new  instrument  intended 
to  prove  the  futility  of  those  long-cherished  theories  on 
which  rested  the  immortal  fame  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle, 
to  sweep  away  the  ancient  idols  of  the  intellect,  and  to 
place  knowledge  for  ever  after  on  a  foundation  as  sure  and 
solid  as  the  earth,  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  a  much  more 
extensive  application  than  had  been  contemplated  by  him 
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who  devised  it.  At  the  same  time  that  Augusta  Comte, 
in  France,  has  been  essaying  to  remedy  the  first  of  these 
defects,  Mr.  Mill  has  imdertaken  to  give  his  own  country- 
men instruction  concerning  the  true  philosophy  of  Indue* 
tion.  The  Positivism  of  Comte,  then,  and  Mr.  Mill's 
System  of  Logic  we,  in  common  with  most  writers  who 
have  spoken  of  them,  regard  as  mutual  commentaries  upon 
each  other,  or  rather  we  regard  the  one  as  a  methodical 
exposition  of  principles  evolved,  and  carried  to  their  legiti- 
mate consequences  by  the  other. 

According  to  Mr.  Mill's  view  of  Logic,  it  *'  is  common 
ground  on  which  the  partisans  of  Hartley  and  of  Reid,  of 
Locke,  and  of  Kant,  may  meet  and  join  hands.*'  He 
adds :  '^  And  I  can  conscientiously  affirm  that  no  one  pro- 
position laid  down  in  this  work  has  been  adopted  for  the 
sake  of  establishing,  or  with  any  reference  to  its  fitness  for 
being  employed  in  establishing  preconceived  opinions  in 
any  department  of  knowledge,  or  of  enquiry  on  which  the 
speculative  world  is  still  undecided."  We  will  not  enter 
upon  any  examination  concerning  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Mill's  notion  of  Logic  in  the  abstract.  We  admit  that 
there  is  little  or  nothing  in  fornial  Logic,  which,  of 
itself,  tends  to  the  prejudice  or  vindication  of  any  theory, 
philosophical  or  religious.  The  sword  may  be  keen  and 
well-tempered,  but  whether  it  be  employed  for  destruction 
or  for  defence,  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the  side  of  right,  or 
of  iniquity,  depends  upon  the  will  of  him  who  holds  it  in  his 
hand.  But  surely,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mill,  Logic  is  not 
the  innocent  thing  he  describes  it.  We  know  not  whether 
he  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  that  the  speculative 
world  is  still  undecided  on  the  existence  of  God,  on  the 
freedom  of  man's  will,  on  miracles,  as  the  seal  and  proof 
of  divine  revelation ;  but  we  know  that  a  reader  left  to  form 
his  judgment  upon  these  subjects,  and  others  of  almost 
equal  moment,  with  no  safer  light  to  guide  him  than  is 
supplied  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Mill,  would  be  very 
Kkely  to  assure  himself  that  there  were,  indeed,  doubtful 
questions  which  a  man,  resolved  to  accept  nothing  but  real 
genuine  truth  had  better  leave  untouched.  Our  author 
does  not  in  any  part  of  his  work  deny  in  terms  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  but  he  everywhere  ignores  it,  and  insinuates 
that  we  cannot  know  it  with  certainty.  He  even  covertly 
impugns  it.  Discussing  the  Law  of  Universal  Causation, 
he  observes : 
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"  Of  the  efficient  causes  of  phenomena,  or  whether  any  snch 
causes  exist  at  all,  I  am  not  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion.  The 
notion  of  causation  is  deemed  to  imply  a  mysterious  and  most 
powerful  tie,  such  as  cannot,  or  at  least  does  not  exist  between  any 
physical  fact,  and  that  other  physical  fact  on  which  it  is  inra- 
riably  consequent,  and  which  is  popularly  termed  its  cause,  and 
thence  is  deduced  the  supposed  necessity  of  ascending  higher  into 
the  essences  and  inherent  constitution  of  things,  to  find  the  true 
cause,  the  cause  which  is  not  only  followed  by,  but  actually  pro- 
duces the  effect No  such  doctrine  will  be  found  in  the  following 

pages.     But  neither  will  there  be  found  anything  incompatible 
with  it." 

If  there  be  not  an  efficient  cause,  there  is  no  God.  Mn 
Mill,  therefore,  is  not  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion 
whether  God  exists  or  not !  The  necessity  of  admitting 
God's  existence  he  describes  as  a  supposed  necessity, 
nor  will  any  such  doctrine  be  found  in  his  pages  !^  In 
dealing  with  the  theory  of  universal  causation,  it  might, 
no  doubt,  have  been  beside  Mr.  Mill's  purpose  to  enter 
upon  any  discussion  concerning  efficient  causes;  but  it 
was  equally  foreign  to  his  purpose  to  suggest  the  atheism 
that  lurks  in  the  above  passage.  Though  any  such  doctrine 
as  that  there  exists  a  First  Great  Efficient  Cause,  or  Gx)d, 
will  not  be  found  in  the  '*  System  of  Logic,''  the  duthor. 
however,  pledges  himself  that  neither  will  there  be  found 
anything  incompatible  with  it.  This  assurance  is  not 
adhered  to ;  the  same  chapter  in  which  it  is  given  contains 
a  formal  and  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  existence  of 
God :  and  though  the  writer  has  recourse  to  the  ordinary 
stratagem  of  seeking  to  disguise  his  views  by  a  dexterous 
change  of  terms,  as  well  as  by  a  studied  use  of  the  plural 
number,  and  by  not  using  capital  letters— from  discretion, 
it  may  be,  or  perhaps  from  contempt,  his  opinions,  not- 
withstanding, are  but  too  transparent.  Every  one  knows 
that  to  destroy  the  idea  of  an  Efficient  Cause,  is  to  destroy 
the  idea  of  God.  If  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof  be 
not  the  Lord's,  then,  tiuly  does  the  fool  say  in  his  heart 
that  there  is  no  God.  The  Universe  has  not  sprung  from 
beneath  His  Almighty  Hand  as  one  physical  fact  neces- 
sarily follows  another,  it  has  not  come  from  Him  as  light 
comes  from  the  circling  sun,  or  as  rain  comes  from  Uie 
overcharged  clouds,  or  as  a  flower  rises  from  its  stem^  or 
as  bloom  and  verdure  are  awakened  by  the  Spring.  ^He 
does  not  stand  towards  the  world,  or  towards  those  per- 
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nianent  and  original  natural  agents  of  which  Mr.  Mill 
speaks  in  the  relation  of  a  physical  antecedent  to  its  con- 
sequent. He  created,  that  is  by  a  free  act  of  His  sovereign 
will — an  act  from  which  He  might  have  entirely  abstained 
without  prejudice  to  His  divine  attributes,  and  to  which  He 
could  not  have  been  compelled  by  any  exigency  resulting 
from  the  nature  of  these  things  themselves,  He  produced 
from  no  pre-existing  material  those  "  permanent  primeval 
agents.^'  He  it  was  who  gave  them  being;  He  it  was 
who  formed  them ;  it  was  He  who  established  those  very 
laws  and  uniformities  which  are  now  adduced  to  disprove 
His  existence.  And  if  He  be  not  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  Universe,  its  Author  and  Creator,  then  is  He  not  its 
cause  at  all ;  He  has  not  merely  preceded  it,  but  He  has 
produced  it;  otherwise  there  is  no  God.  When,  therefore, 
Mr.  Mill  elaborately  revives  the  atheistical  principle  of 
Hume,  and  argues  that  inen  act  without  reason  in  admit- 
ting an  efficient  cause,  in  admitting  any  other  than  simply 
physical  causes  which  produce  their  effect,  as  cold  causes 
ice,  or  a  spark  causes  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  his  assurance  that  though  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  a  God  should  not  be  found  in  his  pages,  neither 
should  anything  be  found  in  them  incompatible  with  it? 
To  hold  that  phenomeiia  are  produced  by  the  will  of  some 
sentient  being  he  designates  as  an  original  Fetichism, 
springing  from  a  natural^  tendency  of  the  mind  to  be  always 
attempting  to  facilitate  its  conception  of  unfamiliar  facts 
by  assimilating  them  to  others  which  are  familiar.  Thales 
and  Hippo,  he  proceeds,  held  that  moisture  was  the  uni- 
versal cause  and  eternal  element  of  which  all  other  things 
were  but  the  infinitely  various  sensible  manifestations; 
when  Anaximenes  predicated  the  same  thing  of  air,  Pytha- 
goras of  numbers,  and  the  like,  they  all  thought  they  had 
found  a  real  explanation ;  and  were  content  to  rest  in  this 

explanation  as  ultimate Moisture,  or  air,  or  numbers 

carried  to  their  minds  a  precisely  similar  impression  (as 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  volition  or  God  does  to  ours) 
of  making  that  intelligible  which  was  otherwise  incon- 
ceivable, and  gave  the  same  full  satisfaction  to  the 
demands  of  their  conceptive  faculty.  It  is  not  by  acci- 
dent then,  but  on  principle,  that  Mr.  Mill,  in  recon- 
structing the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  has  excluded  God 
from  among  real  nameable  things;  it  would  have  been 
utterly  inconsistent  with  this  theory  of  universal  causation 
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to  have  introduced  among  existences  a  First  Cause,  a 
Necessary  Being,  the  Author,  Creator,  and  Efficient 
Cause  of  all  else.  Accordingly,  no  place  is  left  in  the 
list  for  Him !  There  is  no  such  nameable  thing  as  God ! 
We  will  not  pause  to  examine  whether  Mr.  Mill  is  correct^ 
or  otherwise,  in  representing  the  Aristotelian  categories  as 
being  both  defective  and  redundant ;  but,  at  all  events,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  religious  views  of  the  old  Pagan  may 
well  challenge  comparison  with  those  of  the  writer  who,  in 
an  enlightened  age  and  a  Christian  country,  undertook 
to  recommence  those  categories  under  better  auspices.  ^ 

After  having  excluded  a  First  Cause  from  the  physical 
universe,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  and  illogical  to 
recognize  an  overruling  Providence,  whose  will  guides  the 
moral  and  social  destinies  of  man.  Day  after  day,  the 
earth  revolves  on  its  axis;  but  it  is  vain  and  unphiloso- 
phical  to  search  for  an  invisible  hand  that  directs  its  rota- 
tion ;  it  is  all  the  result  of  a  mechanical  law,  of  whose  origin 
and  establishment  we  must  ever  remain  ignorant.  So  is  it 
also  with  the  vast  machine  of  human  society.  It  is  puerile 
to  contend  that  there  is  an  omniscient  eye  continually 
watching  over  it — an  almighty  arm  continually  stretched 
forth  for  its  conservation  and  government.  It  is  imbe- 
cility to  refer,  in  explanation  of  any  of  its  phases,  even  of 
the  most  singular  events  which  seem  to  cast  a  mysterioug 
shadow  upon  its  history,  to  the  intervention  of  a  supreme 
controlling  will.  All  that  has  occurred  in  it  from  the 
beginning,  has  occurred  in  virtue  of  the  very  same  kind  of 
laws  which  make  a  certain  physical  consequent  follow  its 
proper  antecedent,  and  may  be  accounted  for  on  a  prin- 
ciple perfectly  analogous  to  that  which  accounts  for  the 
succession  of  day  and  night.  The  rise  and  fall  of  nations, 
the  spread  of  one  religion  and  the  decay  of  another,  repu- 
ted orthodoxy  and  despised  superstition,  the  car  of 
Juggernaut,  the  mosque,  the  Christian  temple,  all  are  but 
logical  corollaries  naturally  flowing  from  the  historical 
events  that  preceded  them ;  and  in  a  few  years  to  come, 
may  be  explained  upon  purely  natural  grounds,  with  as 
much  facility  and  precision  as  people  now  descant  upon  the 
opening  of  a  flower,  or  the  ebbing  of  the  sea.  ouch  is 
Mr.  Mill's '^  Logic  of  the  moral  sciences.'*  He  will  not 
at  all  admit  the  will  of  God  as  a  controlling  or  modifying 
clement  in  human  affairs.  He  would  account  for  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  Christie 
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anity,  just  as  he  would  account  for  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws,  and  would  no  more  consent  to  recognize  the  special 
intervention  of  a  divine  agency  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  '*  All  phenomena  of  society/'  he  holds,  '^  are  but 
phenomena  of  human  nature  generated  by  the  action  of 
outward  circumstances  upon  human  beings.'^  He  will 
condescend  to  no  exception :  all  are  generated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  outward  circumstances — Christianity  as  well  as 
Paganism — the  release  of  the  Israelites  from  the  bondage 
of  Egypt  no  less  that  the  American  Revolution. 

But,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  Mr.  Mill  makes  no 
secret  of  reiecting  miracles.  He  repeats  the  substance  of 
Hume's  celebrated  essay  on  this  subject,  and  enters  into 
a  formal  vindication  of  the  profane  Sceptic's  theory. 
'^  A  miracle,"  he  says,  *^  considered  merely  as  an  extra- 
ordinary fact,  may  be  satisfactorily  certified  by » our  senses, 
or  by  testimony;  but  nothing  can  ever  prove  thai  it  iV a 
niiracle ;  there  is  still  another  possible  hypothesis,  that  of 
its  being  the  result  of  somemmknown  natural  cause ;  and 
this  possibility  cannot  be  so  completely  shut  out  as  to 
leave  no  alternative,  but  that  of  admitting  the  existence 
and  intervention  of  a  being  superior  to  nature."  And 
further  on  in  the  chapter,  on  the  Grounds  of  Disbelief,  he 
reproduces  in  a  new  form  the  old  objection  against  the 
credibility  of  miracles  taken  from  the  alleged  conflict 
between  the  two  certainties,  and  boasts  that  it  still  re- 
mains unanswered.  According  to  Mr.  Mill,  then,  though 
at  the  bidding  of  a  man,  proclaiming  that  he  has  a  com- 
mission from  on  high,  the  most  extraordinary  events 
should  occur,  and  be  cited  by  him  in  proof  that  his  lega- 
tion is  divine,  still  we  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  the  whole 
affair  is  not  a  delusion  and  an  imposture.  We  cannot  be 
absolutely  certain  that  a  being  superior  to  nature  does 
really  interpose  to  produce  these  events,  since/  in  point  of 
fact,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  they  may  be  the 
result  of  some  undiscovered  law  of  nature.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  one  of  the  Apostles  by  a  single  prayer  suddenly 
restores  speech  to  the  dumb,  or  sight  to  the  blind,  or  life 
to  a  decomposed  body  ;  the  witnesses  might  act  rationally 
in  beKeving  the  fact  that  a'man  who  had  been  dumb  had 
recovered  the  faculty  of  speech,  or  that  a  body  which  had 
been  lifeless  was  reanimated,  but  they  could  never  safely 
and  without  some  just  grounds  for  suspicion  of  error,  con- 
clude that  the  event,  however  extraordinary,  did  not  take 
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place  in  conformity  to  some  unknown  law  of  nature,  or  in 
consequence  of  some  secret  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  no  supernatural  agency  was  required  to  produce. 
Here  is  a  doctrine  which,  in  sooth,  annihilates  the 
evidences  of  Christianity — the  whole  mass  of  them,  collec- 
tively and  in  detail.  To  abolish  miracles,  is  to  leave  the 
human  intellect  without  one  solid  reason  for  accepting 
revelation.  They  are  admitted  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  motives  of  credibility  upon  the  strength  of  which 
religion  claims  our  assent  and  our  homage;  because 
without  them  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that  religion 
is  not  a  forgery  and  an  imposture. 

We  will  conclude  our  notice  of  the  "  System  of  Logic  " 
by  a  brief  statement  of  Mr.  Mill's  theory  regarding 
Liberty  and  Necessity.  It  is  a  just  logical  inference 
from  his  doctrine  on  causation.  We  have  already  seen 
that  Mr.  Mill  admits  the  existence  of  no  closer  relation 
between  any  cause  and  its  eflfect,  than  that  of  antecedent 
and  consequent.  The  law  of  seijuence  or  physical  suc- 
cession prevails  throughout  the  imi  verse  :  but  between  no 
two  phenomena  can  we  discover  a  stricter  connexion  or 
dependence  than  this  law  illustrates.  Hence,  he  maintains 
that  it  is  absurd  to  represent  man's  will  as  self-determina- 
tive imder  any  circumstances;  it  is  always  necessarily 
determined  by  a  preponderance  or  balance  of  motives.  In 
the  will  there  resides  no  intrinsic  energy,  power,  force  which 
controls  aiid  exercises  absolute  dominion  over  any  of  its 
own  volitions, — every  act  is  a  necessary  consequent,  not 
upon  the  bidding  of  the  will  itself,  but  the  inevitable  result  of 
certain  motives  which  may  have  been  operating  upon  that 
faculty  previously  to  the  performance  of  the  act  The 
sovereign  will,  after  all,  is  no  better  than  a  ship  launched 
upon  the  wide  sea,  without  a  helm,  or  rather  with  no  guid- 
ing hand  upon  the  tiller.  Mr.  Mill  holds  that  it  has  no 
choice  but  to  follow  the  wind  and  the  tide.  The  wind^  to 
be  sure,  may  change,  and  no  mortal  can  predict  its  course ; 
but  whithersoever  it  bloweth,  onward  in  the  same  direction 
moves  the  unresisting  sail  over  the  bosom  of  the  water. 

<'  The  question  whether  the  law  of  causality  applies  in  the  same 
strict  seuso  to  human  actions  as  to  other  phenomena,  is  the  cele- 
brated controversy  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which,  from 
at  least  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Polagius,  has  divided  both  the 
philosophical  and  religious  world.  The  affirmative  opinidn  is  com- 
monljr  called  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  as  asserting  human  Tolitiom 
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and  actions  to  be  necessary  and  inevitable.  The  negative  main- 
tains that  the  will  is  not  determined  like  other  phenomena  bj  an 
antecedent,  but  determines  itself. I  have  already  made  it  suf- 
ficiently appear  that  the  former  of  these  opinions  is  that  which  I 

consider  the  true  pne Correctly  stated,  the  doctrine   called 

Philosophical  Necessity  is  simply  this : — that  if  we  knew  a  person 
thoroughly,  and  knew  all  the  inducements  which  are  acting  upon 
him,  we  could  foretell  his  conduct  with  as  much  certainty  as  we 
can  predict  any  physical  event." 

A  considerable  number  of  ingenious  explanations, 
arguments,  and  illustrations  are  brought  to  bear  iii  sup- 
port of  the"  cold  materialism  which  everywhere  in  this  chap- 
ter on  Liberty  and  Necessity  protrudes  itself  from  be- 
neath the  thin  disguise  which  it  is  attempted  to  throw 
over  it.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose 
to  undertake  a  formal  refutation  or  exposure  of  the 
false  principles  and  illegitimate  assum[)tions  upon  which 
this  theory  of  Necessarianism  is  founded.  No  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  logical  acumen  is  required  to  detect 
that  it  involves  throughout  a  petitio  principii.  Mr.  Mill 
takes  for  granted,  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  subject 
to,  and  regulated  by  precisely  the  same  laws  which  conti-ol 
the  material  world ;  and  hence,  because  he  fancies  that  it 
is  impossible  to  discover  the  operation  of  any  efficient 
cause  or  agent  in  the  latter,  he  infers  that  a  consistent 
philosopher  must  exclude  efficient  causation  from  the 
former  also.  We  hesitate  whether  to  designate  this  an 
intrepid  application,  or  merely  a  repetition,  of  Hume's 
celebrated  analysis.  It  certainly  implies  that  all  men- 
tal operations, — even  the  most  intimate  operations,  which 
take  place  in  the  will,  and  which  are  the  result  of  its  im- 
mediate action, — are  subject  to  a  law  precisely  the  same 
as  that  which  makes  one  billiard  ball  move  in  consequence 
of  an  impulse  communicated  to  it  by  another.  Now,  it 
may  be  that  in  these  phenomena  of  the  external  world, 
which  fall  under  the  obsei'vation  of  the  senses,  no  type  of 
active  efficient  causation  can  be  recognised,  and  pointed 
out  in  answer  to  Hume ;  a  piece  of  wax  melting  before 
fire,  one  billiard  ball  set  in  motion  by  another,  even  those 
motions  of  the  muscles  and  body  which  are  consequent 
upon  corresponding  acts  of  the  will,  such  phenomena  as  these 
may  not,  to  the  mind  of  a  metaphysician  bent  upon  push- 
ing analysis  to  the  last  extreme,  furnish  an  adequate,  satis- 
factory illustration  of  efficient  power  and  causation,    But^ 
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is  it,  therefore,  lawful  to  assume  that  the  immediate  action 
of  the  will  itself,  and  the  volitions  which  are  elicited  by  it, 
approach  not  nearer  to  the  required  type  than  do  those 
mere  modifications  of  inert  matter  ?  W  here,  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  does  there  subsist  a  relation  between  any  two 
sensible  phenomena  resembling  that  relation  which  con- 
sciousness proves  to  subsist  between  the  will  and  some  of 
its  volitions  ?  I  am  certain,  from  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness, that  I  am  free  to  elicit  a  volition,  I  can  produce 
it,  or  abstain  from  it,  or  produce  the  contrary  of  it.  I 
determine  its  continuation,  I  can  break  it  oflF,  reproduce  it, 
suspend  it  again,  and  again  revive  it  at  pleasure;  and  yet 
my  will  stands  to  this  volition,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  in 
exactly  the  same  relation  which  a  physical  antecedent 
bears  to  its  consequent,  a  spark,  for  example,  to  the  explo- 
sion of  gunpowder.  And  upon  this  unproved  and  extra- 
vagant assumption,  he  bases  his  whole  theory  of  Liberty 
and  Necessity.  Nor  is  he  less  mistaken  in  his  alleged 
interpretation  of  universal  experience,  than  in  thus  gra- 
tuitously supposing  that  his  cherished  doctrine  of  causation 
admits  no  exception,  and  may  be  brought  even  to  prove 
that  the  human  will  is  not  seli-determinative.  It  is  usual, 
no  doubt,  to  calculate  what  a  man's  conduct  is  likely  to 
be,  in  a  given  instance,  from  our  knowledge  of  his  previous 
character,  and  of  the  inducements  which  may  be  operating 
upon  him  for  the  time.  But  does  this  imply  that  every  one 
is  internally  convinced  that  there  is  not  a  self-determming 
power  in  the  human  will,  and  that  its  acts  are  always  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  result  of  motives  from  .the 
influence  of  which  upon  the  mind  it  would  be  as  easy  for 
us  (if  we  could  but  know  them  accurately)  to  predict  the 
consequent  act,  as  to  foretel  that  *'  death  would  follow 
from  poison  ?*'  If  the  experience  of  mankind  is  appealed 
to,  and  fairly  construed,  it  will  not  be  found  to  support  or 
to  warrant  any  such  inference.  At  the  same  tinie  that  we 
endeavour  to  become  acquainted  with  a  man's  disposition, 
and  to  ascertain  the  motives  present  to  his  mind,  m  order 
thus  to  calculate  the  line  of  action  which  he  shall  probably 
adopt,  we  are,  in  the  very  midst  of  all  this  speculation, 
perfectly  assured  that  he  has  full  power  to  make  up  his 
mind  and  to  determine  for  himself  after  the  fashion  which 
best  pleases  him.  We  do  not  fancy  that  his  conduct  is 
the  result  of  the  motives,  in  the  same  way  that  a  physical 
consequent  is  the  result  of  its  antecedent.    The  motives 
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may  influence  the  will  more  or  less  in  the  adoption  of  a 
particul^kT  course ;  but  all  acts  which  are  said  to  be  free 
are  to  be  attributed  not  to  the  pressure  of  the  motives  as 
their  adequate  cause,  but  to  the  intrinsic  force — the  self-de- 
termining energy  of  the  will.  Thus,  to  repeat  our  former 
illustrations,  we  may  predict  the  course  of  a  ship,  if  we 
know  the  port  from  which  she  sails,  and  the  place  for  which 
she  is  bound,  taking  in  moreover  as  essential  elements  for 
a  correct  calculation,  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vessel,  the  competence  of  those  on  board,  et 
csetera.  Where  we  have  full  date  in  such  cases,  we  place 
the  most  unqualified  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  our  specu- 
lations ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  never  dream  that  the 
ship's  course  is  not  regulated  by  the  orders  of  the  captain, 
or  that  he  who  holds  the  helm  has  not  the  power  to  turn 
the  prow  just  as  he  pleases,  towards  any  one  of  the  cardinal 
points.  Because,  argues  Mr.  Mill,  universal  experience 
teaches  us  that  if  we  knew  a  man's  character  and  the 
inducements  present  to  his  mind,  when  he  is  about  to  act, 
we  might  safely  predict  what  the  act  itself  would  be ;  it  is, 
therefore,  lawful  to  infer  that  the  act  is  not  the  effect  of 
any  self-determining  power  in  the  will  of  him  who  performs 
it,  but  a  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  in- 
ducements operating  upon  him.  By  a  perfect  parity  of 
reasoning  it  might  be  concluded  that  a  helmsman  has  no 
control  in  directing  the  motion  of  a  ship,  because  with 
certain  data,  such  as  have  been  alluded  to  above,  it  would 
be  easy  to  anticipate  the  whole  course  of  her  voyage. 

Mr.  Mill,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Dr.  Whately  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the  revivers,  and  are  undoubtedly  the 
ablest  representatives  of  logical  science  in  England.  We 
have  not  gone  outside  their  writings  to  ascertain  the  theo- 
logical tendencies  of  Modern  Logic.  The  originators  or 
restorers  of  a  study  generally  sow  the  seed  from  which 
springs  the  abundance  natural  to  its  more  advanced  state. 
The  reader,  however,  who  would  comprehend  the  true 
position  in  which  Logic  and  mental  philosophy  stand 
towards  revealed  religion  in  England,  must  interrogate  the 
disciples  and  followers,  as  well  as  the  masters;  otherwise, 
he  would  form  his  judgment  upon  inadequate  grounds. 
For  a  correct  estimate,  it  is  necessary  to  inspect  the  writ- 
ings of  those  who  fancy  that  their  mission  is  to  develope 
and  propagate,  and  mayhap  to  improve,  in  many  respects, 
the  doctrines  contained  in  such  works  as  those  placed  at 
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the  head  of  this  article.  Progress,  that  is  a  greater  lati- 
tude or  a  greater  audacity  of  opinion  on  the  pait  of  the 
adherents  than  would  have  been  countenanced  or  tolerated 
by  the  founders,  has  ever  been  the  main  characteristic  of 
each  new  school  that  has  added  a  new  error  to  the  history 
of  philosophy.  Whatever  little  capital  in  favour  of  irreh- 
gion  and  impiety  may,  with  any  degree  of  speciousness,  be 
made  out  of  the  views  of  a  distinguished  thinker  is  always 
sure  to  be  seized  upon  by  some  detective  intellect  in  the 
ranks  of  infidelity,  and  turned  to  account  in  spreading  and 
strengthening  its  baleful  empire.  Spinosa  maintained  that 
Pantheism,  with  all  its  blasphemous  consequences,  was  no 
more  than  a  logical  evolution  of  the  principles  of  the  Car- 
tesian system.  Locke's  theory  concerning  the  origin  of 
knowledge,  led  to  the  '*  transformed  sensations,'*  and  "  the 
statue"  of  Condillac,  and  the  name  of  the  acute  English- 
man  is  even  still  identified  with  a  gross  debasing  material- 
ism, which  would  account  for  man's  present  existence  as 
it  was  accounted  for  by  Virey  or  Volney,  and  which  would 
leave  to  him  no  better  hope  of  a  hereafter  than  it  leaves  to 
the  beasts  that  perish.  Kant,  whether  in  good  faith  or 
otherwise,  maintained  that  his  philosophy,  practically 
speaking,  left  religion  and  society  much  the  same  that  it 
had  found  them;  and  one  of  Kant's  disciples,  profession- 
ally lecturing  a  body  of  German  youth,  hesitated  not  to 
utter  the  notorious,  appaling  blasphemy :  "  Gentlemen,  at 

next  class  we  shall  make ."  Royer  Collard  distanced 

the  common  sense  theory  of  Reid,  and  Cousin  outran 
Royer  Collard,  his  master  and  friend.  We  have  but  to 
recal  any  epoch  in  the  history  of  modern  philosophy  to  be 
assured  that  wherever  the  authority  of  the  Church  has 
not  been  recognised  as  paramount,  the  faintest  deistical 
tendency  in  an  original  thinker  always  gradually  developed, 
as  if  by  a  fixed  necessary  law,  and  but  too  often  ended  in 
turning  to  ashes  in  the  breasts  of  disciples  and  imitators 
every  holier  feeling  that  had  taught  them  to  look  with 
reverence  upon  the  altar,  or  with  Christian  hope  beyond 
the  grave.  The  lesson  thus  inculcated  by  history  is  con- 
firmed and  further  illustrated  by  the  present  character  and 
tendency  of  speculation  in  England.  Even  to  a  casual 
observer  it  must  be  apparent  that  at  the  present  day  ail 
the  old  forms  of  English  Protestantism  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing beneath  the  shadow  of  Infidelity — ^not  merely  a 
practical  infideUty  of  life  and  action— but  Infidelity  reduced 
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to  system,  propounded  in  theorems,  and  defended  by  show 
of  argument.  Every  honr  this  new  gospel  is  conquering 
fresh  ground,  and  winning  fresh  adherents.  Some  of  the 
keenest  intellects  in  the  country  are  among  its  champions 
and  propagandists ;  the  most  brilliant  periodicals  are  its 
avowed  organs  ;  some  of  the  ablest  books  that  come  from 
the  British  press  are  written  to  sustain  it.  At  no  other 
period  since  the  Reformation  have  Protestant  principles 
been  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  consequences  with  more 
intrepid  consistency  than  in  this  our  day.  It  had  been 
foreseen  from  the  beginning  that  those  principles  might, 
perchance,  owing  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  evolve 
themselves  gradually,  so  that  many  years  might  elapse 
before  their  true  import  could  be  fully  appreciated.  The 
seed  has  matured,  has  put  forth  its  flowers,  and  the  fruit  is 
now  almost  ripe.  Many  influences  have,  no  doubt,  co- 
operated with  the  rise  of  the  new  systems  of  Philosophy 
to  make  Deism  popular  in  England ;  but  even  though  in- 
fidelity had  no  ally  but  Philosophy  alone,  it  would  be  scarce 
possible  in  a  Protestant  community,  that  religion  should 
long  successfully  resist  it  It  has  been  observed  no  less 
truthfully  than  sententiously  by  Hazlitt,  that  **  ideas 
descend,  sentiments  ascend.*'  Let  a  theory  once  obtain 
sure  ground,  and  make  itself  fashionable  among  the  aris- 
tocracy of  intellect,  it  will  infallibly  find  its  way  downwards, 
and  mingle  with  the  household  thoughts  of  the  people, 
unless  where  it  is  denounced  by  the  Church.  Hence,  in 
every  country  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  Protes- 
tant opinion  has  uniformly  reflected  the  philosophic  theory 
dominant  for  the  time,  has  varied  with  it,  has  been  ulti- 
mately absorbed  by  it,  and  once  identified  with  it,  has 
never  been  able  to  sever  or  survive  the  debasing  alliance. 
This  is  notoriously  true  of  Germany,  and  it  is  equally  true 
of  the  Protestantism  that  once  flourished  in  a  little  corner 
of  France.  The  tide  of  Rationalism  once  allowed  to  break 
in  over  the  land  in  which  the  Reformation  had  its  origin, 
has  flowed  on,  rising  over  each  fair  green  spot,  till  almost 
every  vestige  of  Christianity  now  lies  under  it  as  under  a 
dead  sea. 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  first  Reformers,  and  even 
after  their  system  of  belief  had  outgrown  the  swathing 
bands  and  the  cradle,  shrewd  precaution  was  adopted  in 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  it  against  the  poi- 
soned tooth  of  Infidelity,    Luther  had  prooably  foreseen 
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from  the  beginning  the  danger  to    Frotestantism   that 
hirked  in  an  alliance  with,  or  even  a  toleration  of,  philoso- 
phy.    Accordingly,  some  of  his  most  characteristic  and 
most  vehement  denunciations  are  fulminated  against  it. 
Not  content  with  devoting  Aristotle  and  the  Schoolmen 
to  Hades,  he  proclaims,  moreover,  as  if  to  remove,  for 
ever,  all  misconception  concerning  the  boasted  strength 
and  perfectibility  of  man's  intellect,  that  human  Reason, 
even  at  best,  is  but  a  treacherous  and  imbecile  faculty. 
It  is  only  when  employed  in  the  contemplation  of  divine 
truth,  in  investigating  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  in 
unfolding  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Word,  that 
we  can  safely  trust  it.     But  when  it  ventures  to  specalate 
upon  matters  pertaining  to  its  own  natural  and  legitimate 
sphere,  it  becomes  utterly  unreliable.      In  fact,  Luther 
represented  Reason  and  Revelation  as  two  independent 
oracles,  whose  utterances  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  coin- 
cide, but  may  just  as  often  conflict  with  and  contradict 
each  other.     A  palpable  and  genuine  truth  in  Philosophy, 
he  contends,  may  be  a  downright  falsehood  in  Theology — 
and,  vice-versa,  a  dogma  in  which  a  man  makes  an  act  of 
faith  as  a  Christian,  he  is  privileged  to  reject  and  lau^h 
at  as  a  metaphysician.      Luther's  paradoxical  and  dis- 
paraging estimate  of  Philosophy  was  countenanced,  if  not 
formally  subscribed  to,  by  Melancthon.     Both  evidently 
regarded  it  with  jealous  apprehension.      Both  saw  the 
danger  of  trying  to  enlist  it  in  the  service  of  Protestant- 
ism— and  dreading  to  trust  it  as  an  ally,  or  subordinate, 
they  resolved  to  evoke  against  it  a  general  feeling  of  suspi- 
cion and  obloquy.     In  men  who  set  out  by  according  to 
human  reason  such  sublime  prerogatives  as  were  accorded 
to  it  by  the  Reformers,  this  procedure  was  glaringly  in- 
consistent.   If  Reason  deserves  to  be  reproached  with 
inherent  weakness  and  liability  to  error,  the  admonition  is 
surely  more  pertinent,  and  more  called  for,  when  Reason 
presumes  to  sit  in  Judgment  upon  Revelation — than  when  it 
simply  addresses  itself  to  the  investigation  of  natural  truth. 
It  was  only  in  matters  of  faith,  however,  and  of  profound 
mystery,  that  the  Reformers  recognized  its  authority  and 
strength  ;  there  it  held  a  sceptre,  while  outside  that  dread 
domain  it  was  armed  but  with  a  reed.    By  thus  systemati- 
cally depreciating  the  power  of  Reason,  when  employed  in 
mere  Philosophy,  the  early  Reformers  acted  inconsistently, 
but  they   saved   Protestantism— and  prevented  it  from 
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being  prematurely  merged  in  Rationalism  and  Infidelity. 
They  narrowed  and  compromised  the  principle  of  the 
Reformation  for  the  sake  of  the  theory  which  they  con- 
trived to  build  upon  it.  Boasting  that  they  had  emanci- 
pated the  human  intellect  they  only  set  it  over  the  Bible; 
but  they  refused  to  let  it  manage  its  own  affairs, — and  thus 
the  truths  of  Revelation,  though  sadly  "disfigured  and  cor- 
rupted, were  protected  for  a  time  from  formal  scepticism — 
and  were  not  yet  doomed  to  positive  rejection  and  scorn. 
The  early  Reformers  in  Germany,  compared  with  their 
descendants,  remind  one  of  the  unsightly  band  of  monsters 
in  Comus : — the  charming-rod  had  changed  their  human 
countenance  into  all  forms  of  wolf,  and  bear,  and  bearded 
goat,  but  in  other  parts  they  might  be  said  to  have  still 
retained  the  shape  and  lineaments  of  men.  With  the 
decline  of  the  Pietism  of  Spener,  however,  there  sprung 
up  in  the  German. mind  a  sudden  and  ominous  predilec- 
tion for  Philosophy.  Indeed,  it  was  impossible  that  a 
people  who  are  described  as  having  such  a  strong  natural 
tendency  to  metaphysical  speculation  should  have  re- 
mained indifferent  in  the  midst  of  that  great  intellectual 
revolution  created  by  the  genius  of  Descartes.  His  writ- 
ings found  their  way,  and  were  discussed  everywhere 
throughout  Europe.  The  novelty  and  the  boldness  of  his 
system  would  be  sure  to  have  recommended  it,  even 
indifferently  of  its  supposed  value.  It  was  a  grand  concep- 
tion. It  professed  to  disenchant  the  human  mind  from  the 
spell  of  Scholasticism ;  it  was  to  awaken  mankind  from 
the  dreams  that  had  been  deludmg  them  for  ages,  and 
to  place  Philosophy  for  the  first  time  on  a  more  solid 
and  comprehensive  basis.  Moreover,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Cartesianism  must  have  presented  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  a  reflecting  Protestant  as  marvellously  like 
the  counterpart  and  complement  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  Protestantism.  At  all  events  the  Protestants  of 
Germany  entered  at  once  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  philo- 
sophy. The  warnings  of  Luther  and  of  Melancthon  were 
lost  upon  the  generation  that  was  privileged  to  meditate 
upon  the  profound  and  luminous  disquisitions  of  Leibnitz. 
Protestantism  soon  bore  melancholy  evidence  of  the 
change.  The  Germans  could  not  continue  to  be  Chris- 
tians and  philosophers.  Naturally  inclined  to  introspec- 
tion and  mysticism,  they  commenced  to  substitute  the 
wildest  and  dreamiest  spelculations  for  the  revealed  word 
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of  God.  Outside  the  recesses  of  their  own  minds  they 
cared  not  to  seek  for  the  law  or  the  Gospel.  Their  philo^ 
sophy  operated  upon  them  like  opium;  it  placed  them  iii 
the  midst  of  an  unreal  transcendental  world  of  which  each 
one  might  fancy  himself  the  presiding  deity — and  from 
which  he  would  be  enabled  to  bestow  upon  the  children  of 
men  an  indefinite  number  of  phaiitasies  equally  nebulous 
and  sublime.  It  is  really  pitiful  to  contemplate  the 
progress  of  Rationalism  in  Germany, — to  behold  each  new 
theory  outstripping  its  short-lived  predecessor  in  unfathom- 
able nonsense  and  absurdity — to  find  the  history  of  our 
Redemption  turned  into  a  myth — and  all  that  we  believe 
and  hope  in  as  Christians  superseded  by  systems  that 
would  be  deemed  extravagant  in  Laputa.  To  such  cud 
has  philosophy  conducted  Protestantism  in  the  country 
where  the  Reformation  had  its  birth. 

The  destiny  of  Protestantism  throughout  other  parts  of 
the  Continent  has  not  been  very  dissimilar.  Philosophy 
has  nowhere  come  in  contact  with  it,  but  to  absorb  or 
annihilate  it.  The  great  intellectual  revolution  which 
convulsed  Europe  in  the  last  century  was  professedly 
the  war  of  philosoph}'  against  Christianity.  Let  the  light 
of  science,  said  the  enemies  of  faith,  once  stream  in 
upon  the  sanctuary  and  it  will  quickly  reveal  how  hollow 
are  the  creeds  that  men  believe — how  vain  and  impotent 
the  idols  which  they  worship.  ^  And  what  has  been  the 
result  of  that  struggle?'*^  **It  is  surely  remarkable  that 
neither  the  moral  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
nor  the  moral  counter-revolution  of  the  nineteenth  should 
in  any  perceptible  degree  have  added  to  the  domain  of 
Protestantism.  During  the  former  period  whatever  was 
lost  to  Catholicism  was  lost  also  to  Christianity ;  during 
the  latter  whatever  was  regained  by  Christianity  ia 
Catholic  countries  was  regained  also  by  Catholicism." 
At  this  hour  it  can  scarce  be  denied  that,  outside  Prussia, 
and  one  or  two  northern  states.  Protestantism  is  extinct  oa 
the  Continent.  Wherever  the  traveller  turns  his  eye  he 
beholds  indeed  two  adverse  camps  placed  against  each  other 
as  of  old ;  the  war  upon  whose  issue  eternity  depends  con- 
tinues to  be  waged  with  unabated  vigour,  but  the  leader  of 
the  armies  of  Belial  has  raised  a  new  cry,  and  devised  a  new 
inscription  for  his  banner.     The  Catholic  Church  has  now 

^  Macaulay'd  Essays. 
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to  contend  not  with  Protestantism,  but  with  mfidelity,  the 
offspring  and  successor  of  Protestantism,  When  not 
employed  in  resisting  the  insolent  Erastianism  of  Kings 
who  have  bee|i  taught  to  regard  the  altar  as  a  footstool, 
she  has  now  only  to  guard  against  men,  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  exalting  human  nature  would  entirely  abolish 
Christianity.  - 1 

Looking  at  the  present  position  of  affairs  in  England  it 
is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  there  too  the  Church  will 
soon  have  no  other  enemies  to  deal  with  than  Erastianism 
and  Infidelity. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Die  GeselUchaft  JesUy  tAr  ZwecJc,  ihre  Satzungen,  Geschichfe, 
Aufgahe  und  Stellung  in  der  Gegenwart,  Von  F.  J.  Buss.  In  Zwei 
Abiheilun^en.     Mainz  :  Kunze,  1853. 

2.  Die  Jesuiten,  Des  Ordens  Geschichte,  religiose  und  tvissenschaftltche 
Leistungen,     Vou  J.  A.  M.  Bruhl.     Maiiiz  :  Wirth  John,  1853. 

3.  Lehm  des  Heiligen  Ignatius  Von  Lor/ola.  Von  Gekelll  Inasbruck, 
1853. 

4.  Geschichte  des  Pontlficats  Clemens  XIV,  nach  unedirten  Stoats 
schriften  aus  dem  geheimen  Archive  des  Vaticans,  Von  Professor  Dr. 
AuGusTiN  TiiEiNER,  Priestor  des  Oratoriums,  Consultor  der  heiligen 
Congregation  des  Index  u.  s.  w.  Firmin  Didot,  Gebriider,  Leipsig 
und  Paris,  1853. 

5.  Clemens  XIV,  und  die  Jesuiten  nach  dem  WerTce  **  Geschichte  det 
Pontlficats  XIV.  V(m  A,  TheinerS^  Herausgegeben  Von  Josef 
Burkhard  Lea.     Luzern,  Kaisersche  Buchhandlung,  1853. 

6.  Der  Protestantismus  als  poHtisches  Princip  Von  Professor  Dr. 
F.  J.  Stahl.     Berlin,  Schultze,  1853. 

7.  Bibliothique  des  Ecrivains  de  la  Compagnie  de  JesuSy  on  Notice 
Bibliographique  de  tons  les  Outrages  publics  par  les  Membres  de 
la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  depuis  lafondation  de  TOrdre  jusqu*  ^ 
nos  jours,  et  des  apologies  des ^ontro verses  des  critiques  litteraires 
suscit^s  k  leur  sujet  Par  les  R.  R.  Peres,  AuGusxiN  et  Alots 
de  Backer,  de  la  rnSme  Compagnie.  Idre  Serie.  1.  Tol.  870. 
Paris,  1816. 

8.  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus.  Par  CRErmsAU  Jolt.  6  vols. 
870.    Paris,  1846. 
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THE  Jesuit,  like  Hercules  after  death,  is  fated  to  bear 
a  double  life,  aud  like  him  to  have  always  one  repre- 
sentative in  Erebus  and  another  in  Olyrnpus.  Thus,  while 
the  heroic  shade  vainly  sought  to  deceive  its  melancholy 
by  felling  the  ghosts  of  monsters  with  the  phantom  of  a 
club,  the  substance  of  the  hero  translated  to  the  courts  of 
his  father,  and  wedded  to  immortal  youth,  seems  to  have 
had  slight  knowledge  of  a  duplicate  Hercules  elsewhere. 
Without  pursuing  the  illustration  through  its  rather  too 
poetical  analogies,  we  shall  only  remark,  what  few  can 
have  failed  to  observe,  that  there  are  two  distinct  classes 
of  Jesuit,  the  one  to  be  found  in  the  higher  regions  of 
invention,  the  other  crossing  us  in  the  coarse  realties  of 
life.  Of  the  mythical  Jesuit,  we  are  not,  to  be  sure,  in  a 
position  to  speak  from  observation,  but  we  have  long  been 
made  familiar  with  his  character  and  habits,  by  the  plat- 
form oratory,  and  popular  literature  of  England.  He 
peoples  the  twilight  gloom  of  Protestant  imagmation  with 
countless  swarms,  but  is  supposed  to  become  more  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  a  privileged  building  in  thte  Strand,  called 
Philadelpheion,  in  some  sense  unknown  to  etymology. 
There,  when  the  streams  of  turbid  eloquence  have  com- 
mingled and  been  sufficiently  swilled  by  the  miuistrants  at 
this  formidable  rite,  the  shadowy  Jesuits  flock  about  the 
pool,  and  are  studied  at  leisure  by  the  initiated.  But 
though  constantly  in  process  of  being  dragged  into  light,  the 
Jesuit,  it  is  an  established  fact,  has  never  been  seen  out  of 
disguise.  He  borrows  any  shape  and  plays  every  part  with 
equal  readiness.  He  gives  his  outward  adherence  to  any 
form  of  worship  that  suits  his  purpose,  and  even  contrives 
■with  a  malignity  peculiar  to  himself,  to  have  been  bom 
into  that  precise  communion.  He  is  a  well-known  mem- 
ber of  several  Wesleyan  conferences ;  he  has  headed  an 
Erastian  faction  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  and 
is  more  than  suspected  of  backsliding  in  the  free  Kirk.  He 
is  at  present  on  the  episcopal  bench  of  the  Establishment^ 
and  has  died  there  more  than  once,  his  personal  property  in 
each  of  the  latter  instances  having  been  sworn  under  half 
a  million  sterling  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
same  having  been  distributed  in  due  course  amongst  pro- 
mising young  Jesuits,  his  sons  and  daughters.  His  occu- 
pations are  as  numerous  and  contradictory  as  those  of  the 
•*  constant  reader**  or  **  old  subscriber,'*  but  he  is  supposed 
to  incline  more  particularly  to  framing  marriage  Drok- 
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a^e  contracts,  or  catching  bargains  with  expectant  heirs. 
The  heads  of  houses  in  both  universities,  the  visitors  of 
Maynooth,  including  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time 
being,  and  all  ministers  of  state  without  exception,  have 
at  one  time  or  another  been  affiliated  to  the  Order ;  nor  is 
it  quite  clear  that  Lord  Shaftesbury,  or  Mr.  Spooner,  can 
always  hope  to  escape  the  withering  suspicion.  Henry 
IV.  of  France  declared  that,  were  he  to  undertake  anything 
in  favour  'of  the  Church,  he  should  be  looked  on  as  a 
Jesuit  y^  the  Pastor  Jurieu  implicates  the  Jesuits  in  the 
death  of  Charles  L;t  the  Dutch  Protestants  ascribed  to 
them  the  assassination  of  Maurice  of  Orange,!  and  the 
notorious  Pombal  accused  them  of  intriguing  with  England 
for  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Portugal.  §  An  honest 
and  simple-minded  Briton  has,  in  fact,  no  means  of  escap- 
ing from  the  all-pervading  and  invisible  freemasonry  by 
which  he  is  encompassed. 

Never  having  had  intercourse  or  contact  of  any  kind 
with  this  description  of  Jesuit,  our  information  in  respect 
of  him  is  proportronately  scant,  but  of  the  vulgar  kind  who 
are  subject  to  the  perception  of  corporeal  organs,  and  live  in 
houses  made  witn  hands,  we  may  be  expected  to  have 
some  knowledge.  They  are  by  no  means  difficult  of 
detection,  and  their  occupations  which  throw  them  con- 
tinually in  our  way,  though  not  of  the  nature  ascribed  to 
them,  are  neither  fewer  nor  less  various  than  supposed. 
The  Jesuits  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  place,  at  nome  or 
abroad.  They  have  churches,  pulpits,  confessionals,  col- 
leges, missions,  and  a  splendid  literature,  with  wide-spread- 
ing relations  growing  out  of  each.  You  may  meet  them 
in  London  or  Dublin  affecting  secrecy  or  disguise  as  little 
as  yourself,  and  should  your  inquiries  carry  you  to  the 
hunting  ground  of  the  Red  man,  or  the  Roman  observatory, 
you  may  find  them  compiling  an  Iroquois  grammar,  or 
discovering  a  new  planet,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  are 
in  open  connection  with  the  university  of  London,  they 
have  universities  of  their  own  in  the  United  States,  and 

*  Hist,  de  La  Society  de  Jesus  par  Cr^tineau  Joly,  T.  ii.  p.  48. 

t  Politique  du  Clerg6  de  France,  ou  Entretiens  Curieuz.  2ieme 
Entretien  par  Pierre  Jurieu. 

X  Sica  Trajica  Comiti  Mauritio  a  Jesuitis  aiant  ut  Calyanistse 
intentata.  Costa. 

§  Letter  of  Pombal  to  Count  D*a  Cunha.    20  June,  1767. 
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their  colleges  multiply  in  France,  under  the  inspection  and 
control  of  a  sufficiently  sharpsighted  government,  they 
civilize  the  forfats  at  Toulon  without  an  effort  at  conceal- 
ment, and  govern  agricultural  colonies  in  Algiers,  with  the 
countenance  and  co-operation  of  authority ;  they  plant  their 
professional  chairs  in  the  halls  of  the  Sapienza,  or  lecture 
in  the  clay-built  ovens  of  Madura.  In  fine,  they  are  the 
Jesuits  with  whom  history  and  experience  are  conversant, 
who  offer  something  to  stud}',  something  to  discuss,  som^ 
thing  to. grapple  with;  whose  action  has  always  been  defi- 
nite in  object,  uniform  in  direction,  and  appreciable  in 
result ;  and  to  neglect  the  study  of  whom,  is  to  leave  unat>- 
tempted  one  of  the  deepest  problems  that  could  be  offered 
to  our  investigation. 

The  history  of  the  Jesuits  may  be  compiled  from  mate- 
rials so  authentic  as  to  exclude  all  speculation,  and  so 
accessible  as  to  require  but  moderate  industry,  yet  the 
effect  of  some  excellent  essays  has  been  marred  by  a  cer- 
tain apologetic  strain  which  for  many  reasons  we  eould 
wish  to  see  abandoned.  When  you  come  to  si)eak  of 
the  Jesuits,  there  is  a  demand  for  impartiahty,  which  few 
historians  will  find  it  possible  to  meet,  for  the  Jesuits  have 
exasperated  their  enemies  and  attached  their  friends  in 
a  precisely  equal  degree.  But  while  a  friendly  historian 
if  judicious,  will  forbear  to*run  after  an  impassive  serenity 
beyond  his  reach,  he  will  equally  avoid  that  tone  of  rhe- 
torical panegyric  which  can  seiTC  no  other  purpose  than  to 
throw  suspicion  on  his  facts.  For  although  no  objection 
lies  against  an  apology  professedly  such,  the  historian 
supi)Osing  him  to  favour  the  Jesuits,  must  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  the  fiicts  supply  their  justifica.tion,  and 
this  being  so,  he  will  neither  colour  a  narrative  nor  force 
an  inference.  And  it  is  to  the  facts,  after  all,  that  the  safest 
appeal  of  the  Jesuits  will  lie.  The  speculative  tendency 
of  their  teaching,  and  its  influence  upon  society,  calculated ' 
a  priori,  the  imputed  laxity  of  their  ethics,  the  questions  of 
probableism,  and  tyrannicide  in  all  their  breadth  and  depth 
have  been  exhausted  and  dropped,  and  revived  and^  ex- 
hausted again.  It  is  not  the  fact  of  such  a  proposition 
having  been  originated  by  such  a  casuist,  or  merely 
adopted,  nor  the  greater  or  smaller  amount  of  currency  it 
may  have  in  the  society,  that  will  determine  the  influence 
of  Jesuit  theology  outside  the  schools.  That  influence  had 
outgrown  speculation  some  two  hundred  years  ago. .  It  10, 
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dnd  hM  Idmg  been^  an  McArUinable  feet.:  It  hai(  rimpetl 
events  and  moulded  ^generations ;  it  has  been,  at  least 
partially y  withdrawn:  it  has^  been  reviired  to  a  certain 
extent^  and  has  floctttated  sinee-  its  revival.  We  have^ 
therefdre^  every  available  material  for  estimating  thet 
nature  of  that  influence  as  exhibited  in  the  life  and  con-' 
yersation  of  those  who  exercised,  as  well  as  of  tlose  who 
had  to  feel  it.  No  mail  will  pretend  that  an  influence 
so  subtle,  so  penetrating,  so  nnrversal,  could  fail  to  record 
its  own  increase  or  diminution  in  a  corresponding  state  of 
public  morals.  If  we  suppose  the  Jesuit  theology  incom-* 
patible  with  a  higb  staindard  ^  morality,  the  spread  of 
Jesuit  doctrine  will  be  accompanied  by  a  proportionate 
depression  of  morals,  and  if  we  take  up  the  contrary  hypo- 
thesis, the  opposite  result  is  equally  inevitable.  Public  mo- 
rality has  fluctuated  viotendy  enough  from  the  hour  that 
Ignatius  first  operated  on  it  by  plunging  necb-deep  into  a 
freezing  pond  to  rebuke  the  libertinism  of  a  friend,  to  the 
hour  when  Pompadour  and  Pombal,  moralists  of  another 
kind>  annihilated  for  ever,  as  they  believed,  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits.  That  influence  has  registered  all  its  varia^ 
tions  in  historjr,  and  certainly  during  its  long  and  stormy 
reign,  the  Christian  community,  kings  and  people,  had 
not  withdrawn  to  the  catacombs,  and  the  investigator  has 
no  occasion  to  restore  battered  riUevi,  to  wrangle  learn*' 
ediv  over  symbols,  or  coax  a  decayed  manuscript  to  ijart 
witn  its  scandal.  It  is  all  a  question  of  facts  and  statistics, 
recent  or  cotennporaiy.  If  the  Jesuit  corruption  have 
wrought  corruption,  well  and  good, — ^nothing  can  be  more 
in  course  of  nature ;  but  if  those  who  were  supposed  to 
pervert,  and  those  who  were  in  process  of  perversion,  are 
unimpeachable,  alike;  then  men  have  been  gath^ing 
grapes  of  thorns  and  figs  of  thistles,  and  the  Jesuits  hare 
cast  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of 
devils. 

With  the  slight  draw-^back  of  that  i^logetio  tone  we 
have  notic€ld,  or  as  a  lawjrer  would  call  it,  the  fault  of 
argumentativeness,  we  are  indebted  to  Herr  Buss  for  an 
authentic  and  well-digested  collection  of  facts,  classified  in 
a  way  that  the  marvellous  vaiiety  of  the  subject  would  seem 
to  render  indii^nsable,  but  which  has  by  no  means  been 
universally  attended  to.  The  subject  takes  in  three  hundred 
years  of  tbe  history  of  the  world,  years  more  full,  perhaps,  of 
eveiy  good  and  evil  working  of  humanity^  tkoxi  ai^  whieb 
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preceded  them ;  years  in  which  every  portent  of  misbelief, 
every  monstrous  combination  in  politics,   every  treason, 
every  intrigue,  every  form  of  human  misery,  and  every  effort 
of  superhuman  charity,  every  perversion,  and  every  reform 
have  met  and  struggled,  and  connected  themselves  in  one 
way  or  other  with  the  name  of  Jesuit.    Setting  out  with  the 
proposition  that  in  the  economy  of  the  Christian  Church 
agencies  are  kept  in  reserve,  which  come  into  development 
when  the  occasion  for  their  intervention  arises,  the  author 
undertakes  to  show  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  grew  naturally, 
and  even  necessarily,  out  of  the  state  of  things  existing  at 
the  time  of  its  appearante,  and  that  the  ministry  of  the 
same  society  is  hardly  less  a  necessity  of  the  times  we  live 
in.     The  Church  being  in  its  constitution  an  external  and 
highly-disciplined  body,  having  a  great  diversity  of  gifts 
and  powers,  is  allowed  cousiderable  hititude  in  their  exer- 
cise.    Her  discretion  is  the  less  fettered  that  she  can 
always  rely  on  inspiration,  and  instead  of  being  met,  like 
the  Jews,  at  every  step,  by  some  prescription  of  the  law, 
she  is  allowed  to  fill  in  the  details,  and  organise  her  ser- 
vice on  the  footing  she  sees  best.     It  cannot  be  matter  of 
doubt  that  a  pastoral  system  large  enough  for  the  cata- 
combs, would  be  found  inadequate  to  the  freer  development 
of  the  Church.     The  administrative  and  judicial  functions 
that  entered  into  the  government  of  the  few  and  the  primi- 
tive, should  necessarily  be  adjusted  to  the  wants  of  the  many 
and  degenerate,  and  the  measures  that  served  when  all 
was  peace  within  and  hostility  without,  could  hardly  be 
made  to  apply,  when  the  position  was  reversed ;  nor  on  the 
other  hand  can  any  one  pretend  that  the  same  remedy  may 
be  resorted  to  against  dangers  and  difficulties,  wholly  dif- 
ferent in  kind.     Accordingly,  as  the  Church  extended  her 
frontiers,  there  was  a  more  ample  communication  of  powers, 
and  for  convenience  of  government,  different  territorial 
circumscriptions,  and  diflFerent  hierarchic  relations  were 
established.     Hence  the  growth  of  archbishoprics,  by  the 
detachment  of  spiritual  colonies  from  the  principal  centres 
of  population,  and  hence  the  aggregation  of  provinces  into 
patriarchates    in   subordination  to  the  Roman   primacy. 
The  duties  of  the  primitive  Government  were  simple  in  " 
the  extreme  ;  but  when  the  relations  between  Cburca  and 
Caesar  were  altered  from  hostility  into  friendship  and  com- 
munion, new  duties  sprung  from  new  circumstances ;  and 
now  that  doctrinal  error,  and  deterioration  of  morals,  always 
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to  some  extent  the  growth  of  peace,  began  to  call  for  inter- 
ference, new  means  of  defence,  security,  and  punishment, 
were  of  necessity  adopted.  The  duties  of  the  Church  were 
sometimes  restricted  to  condemnation  or  reproof,  but  they 
more  commonly  included  action  and  correction,  for  which 
particular  service  the  constitution  of  the  monastic  orders 
qualified  them  in  a  more  especial  degree.  This  will  be 
apparent  from  the  consideration,  that  as  unity  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  Church,  she  necessarily  favours  the  princi- 
ple of  association,  and  operates  hy  combined  and  regular, 
preferably  to  isolated  and  intermitting  action.  It  was  in 
virtue  of  this  instinct  that  the  solitaries  in  the  desert 
gradually  drew  together  for  interchange  of  spiritual  advan- 
tages, and  exhibit  to  us  the  rudiments  of  conventual  life, 
which,  as  they  came  to  be  developed,  converted  each  order 
into  an  epitome  of  the  Church  itself,  and  further,  into  a 
body  peculiarly  serviceable  in  emergencies,  by  the  com- 
pactness of  its  organization,  and  its  unenforced  obedience. 
Hence,  when  error  was  to  be  refuted  by  doctrine,  or  immo- 
rality to  be  rebuked  by  example,  a  monastic  order  was 
sure  to  be  impressed,  or  to  start  into  existence.  In  this 
way  the  institution  of  canons  regular  by  St.  Augustin, 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  capitular  bodies  generally, 
had  a  twofold  object,  the  revival  of  discipline  among  the 
secular  clergy,  and  the  organization  of  a  force  against  the 
Manichaeans.  The  order  of  St.  Dominic  in  like  manner 
was  established  as  well  to  purity  and  invigorate  the  minis- 
try of  preaching,  as  to  take  the  field  against  the  Albigenses, 
and  in  our  own  times  the  various  orders  of  missionary 
priests  have  each  been  called  into  existence  by  some  want 
or  disorder  of  humanity.  To  similar  causes  did  the  Society 
of  Jesus  owe  its  origin  ;  and  as  the  Protestant  movement 
was  a  revival  of  all  former  heresies,  as  in  the  sixteenth 
century  all  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way,  as  disorder  was 
within  the  sanctuary  and  without,  so  was  the  Society  of 
Jesus  fitted  by  the  emergency  out  of  which  it  sprung  for 
the  discharge  of  all  the  functions  of  all  other  orders — for 
internal  reform,  for  external  conflict,  for  justice,  for  judg- 
ment, and  for  mercy. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  what  may  be  called  the 
author's  theory,  in  support  of  which  he  offers  the  historical 
or  principal  portion  of  the  work.  The  action  of  the  Society 
during  the  government  of  each  General  is  considered  first 
in  regard  to  its  European  operation,  and  more  especially 
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its  bearing  upon  Protestantism ;  secondly,  as  to  its  work- 
ing in  the  foreign  missions ;  and  thirdly,  as  to  its  constitu- 
tion and  government  nnder  the  decrees  of  the  general 
congregations,  the  provisions  of  papal  ordinances,  and  the 
encyclical  letters  of  the  Generals  themselves;  a  distri- 
bution which  has  the  essential  merit  of  being  exhaustive. 
And  truly,  it  is  a  grave  undertaking  to  embrace  within 
the  moderate  compass  allowed  himself  by  the  author  the 
entire  career  of  the  Society,  its  object,  and  its  laws :  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  successes  and  disasters,  inex|)li- 
cablc  to  the  majority  of  writers,  and  indeed  to  the  maj^ority 
of  men  ;  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  an  influence  that  smgle- 
handed  rolled  back  the  tide  of  innovation  from  three-fourths 
of  Europe,  that  sank  or  was  supposed  to  sink  with  a  rapi- 
dity almost  equal  to  that  of  its  advance,  and  having  been 
preserved  through  a  kind  of  miracle  by  its  natural  enemies 
was  revived  to  nieet  the  shock  of  new  passions,  and  shape 
itself  new  destinies  in  a  generation  different  from  any  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  Many  have  attempted  the  problem, 
and  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
solutions  offered,  the  question  has  made  but  little  progress. 
Some  would  maintain  that  the  order  had  fallen  away  from 
its  original  spirit;  that  the  same  high  standard  of  enthu- 
siasm had  not  been  preserved ;  that  the  languor  following 
upon  success,  and  the  fatal  protection  of  the  world  had 
altered  its  character,  and  falsified  its  position.  Some  will 
have  it  that  the  enterprises  of  the  Society  were  too  vast 
and  too  dissimilar  for  one  body  to  accomplish,  and  many, 
of  course,  have  said  that  their  doctrines  were  as  perverse  as 
their  practice  was  immoral,  and  that  both  wrought  their 
own  downfall.  To  us,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  hostility  encountered  by  the  Society  attaches  of  neces- 
sity to  its  object,  its  constitutions,  and  its  mode  of  operation. 
The  prejudices  it  shocks  are  so  angry,  the  interests  it 
wounds  so  vital,  its  hostility  is  so  uncompromising,  and  its 
means  of  offence  so  various,  that  there  can  be  no  truce,  no 
terms  between  itself  and  the  principle  it  attacks.  M. 
Eugene  Veuillot,  whose  knowledge  of  an  author's  snscep- 
tibility  few  readers  of  the  Univers  will  be  inclined  to'diflh 
credit,  seeing  how  thoroughly  he  probes  it  every  day,  makes 
the  writers  of  the  Society  responsible  for  a  very  large  share, 
at  least,  of  the  hostility  to  which  it  is  exposed : 

"  In  the  course  of  three  centuries,"  sajs  M.  Veuillot^  "ire  meet 
with  more  thau  ten  thousand  writers  who  have  published  ia  everj 
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European  language  an  immonse  number  of  works  upon  most 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  quite  too  eyideut  that  so 
many  Jesuits  never  could  have  written  upon  philosophy,  literature, 
and  science,  without  wounding  to  the  quick  what  is  vainest  upon 
earth,  and  most  easily  stung  to  furj  and  ferocity,  the  '  beax  esprits' 
in  every  department.  Had  the  Jesuits  themselves  been  perfectly 
free  from  the  faults  of  the  literary  tribe,  the  bare  fact  of  their, 
having  written  so  much  could  not  have  failed  to  envenom  impla- 
cable jealousies  and  provoke  undying  hatred.  If  you  wish  to  know 
in  what  heart  animosity  fiudflfllie  securest  refuge,  and  builds  itself 
up  an  impregnable  fortress,  it  is  in  that  of  a  well-refuted  author. 
The  man  who  can  forgive  criticism,  above  all  when  it  tells  truth, 
is  a  hero  of  the  most  unusual  description,  whose  virtue  God  bai 
been  pleased  to  strengthen,  no  doubt  in  recompense  of  his  good 
faith  ;  for  as  to  those  who  err  knowingly,  they  never  forgive.  The 
Society  of  Jesus  having,  in  the  course  of  three  hundred  years,  pro- 
duced more  than  ten  thousand  writers,  the  marvel  is  not  that  it  is 
detested,  but  that  it  is  alive.** 

This,  however,  though  quite  true,  is  far  from  supplying 
an  adequate  reason  for  the  enmity  that  tracks  the  Jesuit 
so  indet'atigably  in  every  period  of  his  history.  That  he 
writes  is  simply  an  accident  of  his  position,  and  any  other 
duty  will  find  him  equally  zealous  and  alert.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  Jesuit  body  is  strictly  military,  and  the  policy 
of  its  government  (a  tradition  never  swerved  from)  is  that 
of  unremitting  action.  Its  object  is  the  exaltation  of  the 
Church,  and  no  service,  however  desperate,  is  declined,  or 
any  function,  however  mean,  contemned,  that  may  contri- 
bute even  remotely  to  this  end.  The  object  was  and  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  attract  the  hostility  not  only  of  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  Church  or  of  religion  generally,  but 
even  of  well-meaning  people,  whose  perceptions  of  what  is 
gre«tt  in  design  or  generous  in  sacrifice,  have  been  deadened 
by  the  nature  of  their  pursuits  or  other  influences  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  Next  in  order  is  the  character  of  the 
Society  itself  and  its  mode  of  operation — accounting  in 
great  measure  for  the  sagacious  and  perfectly  consistent 
tenacity  with  which  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  pursued 
their  destruction  and  pursue  it  still.  The  impossibility  of 
coiTupting  or  intimidating  the  Jesuits,  their  fine  discipline 
that  served  them  equally  in  sap  or  storm,  the  suddenness 
and  completeness  of  their  victories,  their  skill  to  improve 
every  advantage  and  fortify  every  inch  of  ground  behind 
them,  all  contributed  to  confirm  their  opponents  in  the 
belief  that  antagonists  of  that  description  were  not  to  be 
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defeated  by  halves.  The  reaction  which  the  Jesuits  led 
and  inspired  was  directed  not  merely  against  technical 
or  confessional  Protestantism,  as  opposed  to  the  creed  of 
Pope  Pius  IV.  Protestantism  in  the  abstract,  and  as  it 
was  understood  by  Edmund  Burke,  is  not  so  much  a  reli- 
gion or  a  cluster  of  religions  as  the  genius  of  disorder  to 
which  the  Jesuits,  the  most  strongly  marked  living  type 
of  authority,  were,  by  the  mere  and  sheer  force  of  things, 
in  opposition.  It  was  this  inflplved  the  Jesuits  in  that 
succession  of  conflicts,  or  rather  the  perpetual  conflict, 
which  now  seems  to  be  almost  the  condition  of  their  exis- 
tence. 

It  will  have  to  be  borne-in  mind  also  that  in  the  course 
of  their  struggle  with  Protestantism,  they,  like  all  revivers 
of  discipline,  were  obliged  to  employ  sharp  and  painful 
remedies  at  home.  They  had  to  organize  a  broken,  and 
what  the  French  would  call^  demoralised  force,  fighting 
furiously,  but  not  wisely,  thinned  by  desertion  and  ex- 
hausted by  toil.  Within  the  Church  there  was  all  the 
dismay,  outcry,  and  hurry  of  a  night  surprise,  and  it  de- 
volved upon  the  Jesuits  to  reduce  the  conhision  to  order, 
to  reprehend  in  and  out  of  season,  to  chide  the  backward, 
to  inspirit  the  timid,  to  rally  the  dispersed,  to  reassure  the 
despondent,  to  restrain  the  irregular  activity  of  some,  and 
stimulate  the  all  but  incurable  indolence  of  others,  and  to 
do  this  in  spite  of  obstruction  where  they  should  have  < 
found  support,  amid  the  stunning  tumult  of  powerful  and 
clashing  interests,  under  vehement  protest  from  dispos- 
sessed abuses,  with  mutterings  of  mutiny  and  threats  of 
vengeance  assailing  them,  the  latter  certainly  not  uttered 
at  random.  The  Jesuits  could  never  succeed  as  they  did, 
with  paying  at  one  time  or  another,  the  penalty  which  all 
success  must  pay  to  envy  or  ingratitude.  To  a  certain 
extent  their  success  continues  still  in  the  permanency  of 
its  results,  but  it  was  in  the  achievement  of  that  success 
the  marvel  lay.  The  Society  seems  never  to  have  known 
the  weakness  of  youth  or  the  decrepitude  of  age — she 
sprung  a  stately  virgin,  ready  armed,  from  the  travailling 
forehead  of  the  Church,  and  took  her  place  at  once  as  the 
admitted  patroness  of  wisdom,  science,  and  war.  She 
fell,  if,  indeed,  she  could  be  said  to  fall,  without  sickness 
or  decay,  and  rose  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  sleep.  There 
is  no  one  portion  of  the  Jesuit  annals  less  full  of  character, 
less  crowded  with  events^  less  involved  in  its  relations 
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cotemporary  history  than  any  other.  The  difficulty  of  ac- 
counting for  all  you  read  meets  you  at  the  first  step,  and 
continues  throughout.  The  Jesuits  may  shift  their  posi- 
tion or  unmask  new  batteries,  but  whether  as  assailants  or 
assailed,  they  are  always  on  the  ground  with  varying  suc- 
cess but  unabated  vigour  and  on  a  scale  of  equal  magni- 
tude from  first  to  last.  You  scarce  begin  to  know  who 
the  Jesuits  are  when  you  find  them  everywhere ;  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  the  Levant,  India,  Japan,  America, 
Abyssinia.  They  get  short  shrift  from  Calvinist  pirates 
on  the  high  seas,  they  are  strangled  in  scores  by  the 
judicial  thuggee  of  the  period  in  England  pleasantly  called 
justice ;  in  Japan  they  are  suspended  over  deadly  exhala- 
tions from  the  earth,  and  in  the  plague- stricken  towns  of 
Europe  they  drink  infection  from  the  tainted  whisper  of 
the  dying  sinner.  You  meet  them  on  the  fields  of  Dreux, 
Jarnac,  Moncontour,  and  Muhlberg,  in  the  fleet  at 
Lepanto,  in  the  tents  of  Wallenstein,  Batthori,  and 
Sobieski,  theologians  of  the  Pope  at  Trent,  his  legates  in 
Stockholm  and  Moscow,  facilitating  the  return  of  Henry 
IV.  to  the  Church,  and  profiting  by  his  protection  to  strike 
root  in  France.  The  world  is  already  full  of  their  contro- 
versies personal  and  religious.^  They  are  the  honoured  cor- 
respondents and  intimate  advisers  of  kiui^s  and  prelates ; 
they  have  to  protect  the  Church  against  innovation  from 
without,  and  their  own  constitutions  from  innovation  at 
home.  Amid  the  distractions  of  so  many  events  and  pur- 
suits, they  have  to  preserve  that  oneness  of  character,  that 
simplicity  of  obedience,  that  directness  of  purpose  and 
uniformity  of  action  belonging  more  exclusively  to  them- 
selves and  to  our  minds  the  great  secret  of  their  success,  i 
M.  Guizot  indeed  disposes  of  the  question  in  a  remark- 
ably dashing  way,  and  with  a  most  enviable  jauntiness  of 
carriage,  that  no  onff  but  a  professor  of  history  under  a 
liberal  system  can  hope  to  obtain.  He  does  not  attempt 
any  delicate  dressing  of  facts,  any  innocent  mistakes  of 
figures,  any  rhetorical  sleight-of-hand.  He  brings  his 
paradoxes  to  the  charge  at  a  dashing  gallop,  clears  the 
entrenchments  at  a  bound,  overleaps  all  petty  obstacles  of 
time  and  place,  and  makes  a  demonstration  on  every  point 
at  once  with  bewildering  effect.  He  denies  that  the 
Jesuits  have  ever  had  a  success  worth  mentioning,  that 
they  have  left  any  standing  memorial  of  their  name  beyond 
what  he  calls  an  idea,  whereas  their  adversaries  have 
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triumphed,  brilliantly,  invariably,  and  decisively.  The 
passap:e  is  a  curious  one,  and  certainly  valuable  as  an 
instance  how  far  the  love  of  stringing  clever,  even  if  not 
wholly  intelligible  phrases,  will  carry  away  a  man  of  un- 
doubted abilities,  great  reading  and  not  remarkable  unfair- 
ness* It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  in  speaking  of  the  Jesuits 
as  the  chief  antagonists  of  Protestantism,  he  does  not  him- 
self take  ground  as  a  Protestant,  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
the  word,  but  rather  in  that  which  the  Jesuits  and  most 
deep  thinkers  concur  with  Edmund  Burke  in  attaching  to 
it.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  assertion  that  the  Jesuits 
have  been  absolutely  and  finally  defeated,  does  not  come 
so  strangely  from  one,  living  under  the  empire  of  trium- 
phant revolution,  or  Protestantism  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment, and  believing  in  its  perpetuity;  but  still  it  is  a 
strange  oversight  to  take  no  account  of  the  defeats  which 
Protestantism  in  the  more  common  acceptation,  had  to 
sustain  at  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  even  with  regard 
to  the  entire  comprehension  of  the  term,  or  believe  M. 
Guizot  would  pitch  his  flourish  of  triumph  a  key  or  two 
lower  were  the  history  of  Civilization  to  be  written  in  1854. 
It  is  from  that  work  we  quote.  . 

"  No  one  is  unaware  that  the  principal  force  organized  to  defeat 
the  Roformatiou  was  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  Cast  a  glance  jover 
their  history.  They  have  failed  universally.  Wherever  they  at* 
tempted  to  operate  at  all  extensively,  they  drew  disaster  on  the 
cause  they  espoused.  In  England  they  were  the  ruin  of  kings — in 
Spain  of  nations.  The  general  current  of  events,  the  developmeat 
of  modern  civilization,  liberty  of  action  for  the  human  mind,  all  the 
influences  they  were  established  to  counteract,  have  made  head 
against,  and  vanquished  them.  And  not  only  haye  the  JesuitB 
failed,  but  call  to  mind,  I  pray  you,  the  means  they  were  con* 
strained  to  employ.  There  is  no  lustre,  no  grandeur  in  their 
operations ;  they  have  brought  about  fio  striking  events,  thej 
have  not  set  in  motion  great  masses  of  men.  They  have  always 
travelled  to  their  ends  by  obscure,  underground,  and  indirect 
paths,  having  nothing  in  tbem  to  kindle  the  imagination  or  conoili* 
ate  that  public  interest  which  attaches  to  great  things,  whatever 
be  their  principle,  or  whatever  their  object.  .  On  the  other  hand 
the  principle  they  had  to  struggle  with,  has  not  triumphed  merely. 
It  has  triumphed  brilliantly.  It  has  effected  great  things  by  great 
means, — it  has  called  whole  nations  into  actioni — ^it  has  mado 
Europe  fertile  in  great  men  ;  it  has  changed  the  destiny  and  the 
form  of  states  in  the  face  of  day, — in  a  word,  everything  has  been 
against  the  Jesuits;  facts  as  well  as  appearanoea.    ITeither  eon^ 
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mon  sense,  trhich  looks  for  success,  nor  the  imagination,  tbat  must 
be  gratified  with  show,  finds  anything  to  rest  on  in  their  history. 
And  jet  nothing  is  more  positive  than  that  tbej  have  a  greatness 
of  their  own,  and  that  &  great  idea  attaches  to  their  name,  their 
influence,  their  history.  The  fact  is,  they  understood  their  object 
and  their  wishes ;  they  had  a  full  and  distinct  comprehension  of 
the  principles  on  which  they  licted,  and  the  end  to  which  4hej 
tended.  Theirs  was  the  greatness  of  design,  and  the  greatness  of 
will,  sufficient  to  save  them  from  the  ridicule  which  follows  obsti- 
nate reverses  and  miserable  means." — Histoire  Generale  de  la 
Civilization  in  Europe,  p.  363. 

Before  noticing  M.  Guizot's  opinion  on  our  own  behalf, 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  draw  together  a  few  passages 
serving  to  show  how  differently  some  eminent  men,  not 
over  friendly  to  the  Jesuits,  have  been  impressed  by  their 
career.  ^They  do  not,  it  is  true,  profess  to  speak  of  the 
Jesuits  in  their  relation  to  Protestantism ;  and  the  suc- 
cesses ascribed  to  the  order  are  supposed  to  have  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  Protestant  movement ;  but  they  are 
in  sufficient  contrast  with  an  opinion  which  allows  the 
Jesuits  no  success  whatever,  or  only  the  equivocal  greatness 
of  framing  impossible  projects,  one  of  which  was  nothing 
less  than  to  arrest  the  progress  of  modern  civilization,  and 
we  suppose,  in  due  course,  inaugurate  a  state  of  nature. 
To  begin  with  BuflFon.  He  speaks  to  at  least  one  success 
of  the  Society. 

*'  The  Jesuits  have  formed  more  men  in  barbarous  nations  than 
the  victorious  armies  of  the  princes  who  overran  them  have  been 
able  to  destroy.  Meekness,  charity,  goodpexample,  and  the  con- 
stant practice  of  virtue,  as  seen  amongst  the  J'esuits,  succeeded  ia 
touching  the  savage  heart,  and  subduing  its  ferocity.  The  savages 
pame  to  be  witnesses  of  the  law  which  rendered  men  so  perfect ; 
they  gave  it  their  allegiance  and  society  was  constituted.  Nothing 
reflects  greater  iionour  upon  religion  than  to  have  civilized  these 
nations,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  an  empire  with  no  other  arms 
tnan  those  of  virtue.'' — Hist.  Naturelle,  T.  zx.  p.  282. 

'  Voltaire  is  even  more  energetic  iu  the  expression  of  his 
admiration. 

"  The  establishments  of  the  Spanish  Jesuits  alone  in  Paraguay 
appear  in  some  respects  the  triumph  of  humanity.'' — Essai  sur  les 
Modurs,  p.  65.     Ed.  de  Geneve. 

Engelbert  Koempfer  in  reference  to  the  means  employed 
by  the  Jesuits  for  the  conver^sion  of  the  Japanesej  repre- 
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sents  them  as  of  a  higher  order  than  M.  Guizot  would  be 
disposed  to  admit. 

'<  The  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  gained  the  hearts  of  the 
people  by  the  sweet  and  consoling  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  absolute]  j 
unknown  at  the  time  to  the  Japanese.  The  Fathers  won  credit  by 
theift  exemplary  modesty,  their  virtuous  lives,  the  disinterested 
assistance  they  rendered  to  the  poor  and  sick,  and  by  the  pomp  and 
majesty  of  divine  service." 

Jean  de  Miiller  describes  the  Society  as 

"  An  institution,  the  results  of  which  may  be  compared  to  those 
produced  by  the  most  important  institutions  and  legislators  of  an- 
tiquity." 

Bacon  Vdictum  is  well  known. 

"  Ad  pedagogicum  quod  attinet,  brevissimum  foret;  dicta  con* 
sule  scholas  Jesuitarum,  nihil  enim  quod  in  usum  venit  his  mellos/' 
— De  Dignit  et  Aug.  Scieutiar.  Lib.  vii.  p.  153. 

•   D' Alembert,  a  witness  above  suspicion,  says  roundly. 
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*'  We  must  admit  that  no  religious  society  without  exception  can 
boast  an  equal  number  of  celebrated  men  in  literature  and  scienoe. 
The  Jesuits  have  tried  every  department  and  succeeded.  Elo- 
quence, history,  antiquities,  geometry,  light  and  serious  literature. 
There  is  hardly  known  a  class  of  writers  in  which  the  Jesuits  do 
not  reckon  men  of  the  first  order." — Destruction  des  Jesuites. 

Lalande,  a  fellow  labourer  of  D'Alembert,  and  conse- 
quently as  little  lifc^ly  to  say  anything  he  could  avoid  in 
favour  of  Christianity  or  its  defenders,  is  eloquent  in 
praise  of  the  Jesuits. 

"  I  have  watched  them  closely,  and  they  are  a  people  of  heroes. 
m  •  %  ^  •  r^Y^Q  name  of  Jesuit  appeals  to  my  heart,  to  nj 
understanding,  and  my  gratitude.  Carvalho  and  Choisenl  ha^e 
destroyed  irreparably  the  fairest  work  of  man,  which  no  sablanury 
institution  ever  can  approach,  the  eternal  object  of  my  admiration 
and  my  gratitude.  The  human  species  has  lost  for  ever  that  pre- 
cious, that  marvellous  association  of  twenty  thousand  men,  engaged 
without  intermission,  as  without  self-interest,  in  eduoation«  mis- 
sionary labour,  reconciliation,  and  works  of  mercy  to  the  dying, 
that  is  to  say,  in  all  the  functions  dearest  and  most  uiefol  to 
humanity." — Aunales  Philosophiques,  T.  i.  p.  180. 

We  might  accumulate  quotations  from  Boseuet,  Leib- 
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iiitz,  Des  Cartes,  Bacon,  Robertson,  and  others,  but  we 
have  rather  affected  different  and  less  friendly  sources  of 
opinion.  Before  returning  to  M.  Guizot,  there  is  one  pas- 
gage  from  De  Pradt  we  should  scruple  to  omit,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  author  as  of  the  matter. 

"  What  an  institution  I  Was  there  ever  one  stronger  amongst 
men  ?  What  are  the  humble  rirtues  of  other  cenobites,  compared 
to  the  virility  of  genius  amongst  these  9  And  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, how  has  Jesuitism  lived — how  has  it  fallen  ?  Why,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Titans  under  the  united  thunders  of  all  our 
earthly  Jupiters.  Did  the  aspect  of  death  appal  its  courage  ?  has 
it  been  driven  to  recoil  a  single  step  ?  <  Let  them  be  as  they  are,  or 
be  not  at  all.'  This  is  what  I  call  to  die  erect,  and  with  the  bear- 
ing of  an  emperor.  By  this  immense  courage  we  may  form  an  idea 
how  the  body  must  have  lived  that  could  die  so  proudly.'' — Du 
Jpsuitisme  Ancien  et  Moderne,  par  TAbb^  de  Pradt,  ancien  Arch^- 
vdque  de  Malines. 

These  extracts,  and  they  might  have  been  more  numer- 
ous, will  suffice  to  show  that  M.  Guizot^s  ideas  on  the 
subject  have  at  least  the  one  merit  of  being  exclusively  his 
own;  but  had  an  opinion  never  been  broached  upon  the 
matter  by  Christian  or  infidel,  it  is  inconceivable  how  all 
the  facts  and  all  the  arguments  naturally  flowing  from 
them  could  have  been  lost  upon  a  man  so  acute  and  far- 
seeing  as  M.  Guizot.  It  might  not  perhaps  be  easy  to 
determine  what  M.  Guizot  understands  by  success  or 
failure ;  but  without  putting  any  strained  interpretation  on 
the  words,  the  Jesuits  were  admittedly  successful  in  arrest- 
ing the  advance  of  Protestantism  throughout  Europe,  to 
this  extent,  if  no  further,  that  from  the  moment  the  Jesuits 
appeared,  the  moral  triumphs  of  Protestantism  were  at  an 
end.  Venice,  Padua,  Rome  herself,  the  University  of 
Paris,  the  south  of  France,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland, 
Silesia,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Austria  Proper,  Savoy,  and 
Switzerland,  were  every  one  of  them  inoculated  with  Pro- 
testantism, some  more  or  less,  some  dangerously,  some 
hopelessly.  At  the  present  day  most  of  these  countries 
and  places  are  exclusively,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Switzerland,  substantially  CathoHc.  To  have  circum- 
scribed the  Conquests  of  the  Principle  they  were  intended 
to  oppose,  would  have  been  in  itself  no  hiconsiderable  tri- 
umph ;  but  to  withdraw  whole  provinces  from  its  actual, 
and  entire  kingdoms  from  its  incohate  dominion^  was  a 
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greater  triumph  still.  It  was  considered  a  piece  of  wonder- 
ful strategy,  and  a  daring  effort  of  genius  m  Julius^  Caesar 
to  circumvallate  the  enenij'^s  camp  upon  Dyrrachium,  to 
run  a  wall  from  mountain  to  mountain,  aftd  from  sea  to 
sea,  blockading  and  famishing  a  force  so  far  superior  to 
his  own.  But  Ca)sar's  blockade  was  not  effectual,  like 
that  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  nevertheless  to  keep  in,  not 
men,  but  ideas ;  and  though  Pompey  forced  the  lines  of 
his  rival,  the  blockade  of  Protestantism  has  been  main- 
tained to  the  present  hour.  This,  of  course,  is  intended 
only  of  Protestantism  popularly  so  called,  for  unfortunately 
Protestantism  in  the  larger  acceptation,  has  been  more 
successful.  That  modem  civilization  of  which  clubs, 
provisional  governments,  constituent  assemblies,  revolu- 
tionary tribunals,  and  improvised  constitutions,  are  the 
political  basis,  has  broken  the  boom.  It  has  built  thrones 
upon  barricades,  it  has  educated  generations  by  the  feuil- 
leton,  it  has  sacked  ralaces,  royal  and  episcopal,  it  has  not 
always  spared  the  *'  Hotel  des  affaires  etrangferes,'*  as  M. 
Guizot  has  had  reason  to  remember ;  but  above  all,  it  has 
dealt  hardly  with  the  Jesuits, — and  yet  it  has  not  tri- 
umphed. What  has  become  of  the  hoary  anarch  that 
built  his  hopes  upon  the  barricades,  corruption,  and  M^ 
Guizot,  and  where  are  the  Jesuits  that  M.  Guizot  extin- 
guished ?  Has  the  current  of  events  they  could  not  arrest 
so  completely  carried  them  out  of  sight  as  we  might- be 
led  to  suppose?  It  would  appear  not.  The  Chambers 
are  gone,  the  d' Orleans  are  gone,  M.  Guizot  and  M. 
Thiers  are  gone,  the  horrid  jargon  of  the  tribune  is  silenced, 
we  hope  effectually  and  for  good,  and  the  Jesuits  have 
entire  liberty  of  action  and  organization.  We  have  an 
accurate  account  of  the  position  and  progress  of  the  French 
Jesuits  in  an  interesting  State  paper  furnished  to  the 
Emperor  during  the  course  of  the  present  year  by  the 
minister  of  public  instruction.  It  appears  by  the  report 
that  the  Jesuits  have  eleven  houses,  with  2818  scholars,  of 
whom  1711  are  boarders.  The  Maristes,  who  come  near-- 
est  to  the  Jesuits  in  point  of  numbers,  have  thirteen  houses. 
but  reckon  only  1449  scholars,  including  763  boarders,  and 
the  other  educational  communities  have  a  much  smaller 
number  of  establishments,  and  of  course  far  fewer,  thouffh 
increasing,  scholars.  There  are  some  paragraphs  iu  tae 
document  so  significant,  that  we  do  not  venture  to  abridge 
them.    They  do  not  apply  to  the  Jesuits  exclusively;  bub 
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as  writers  and  thinkers  of  M.  Guizot's  school  are  accus- 
tomed to  discern  the  impulse  of  Jesuitism  in  every  forward 
movement  of  the  Church,  we  are  willing  to  leave  their  im- 
pressions undisturbed  for  the  present,  as  the  Jesuits  have 
undeniably  their  share  in  the  extension  of  clerical  influence 
at  present  takmg  place  in  France. 

"  To  recapitulate  : — The  256  ecclesiastical  schools  of  all  kinds 
contain  21,195  scholars,  including  3,724  boarders,  and  they  have 
unquestionably  made  rapid  progress  within  the  last  four  years. 

"  The  same  is  not  quite  true  of  the  independent  lay  establish- 
ments, as  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  following  statistics. 

'*  The  sum  total  of  scholars  in  houses  independent  of  the  State, 
amounts  to  63,657,  who  are  distributed  after  the  following  manner. 
In  256  clerical  establishments,  ezelusive  of  the  'petits  s6minaires/ 
tlie  number  of  scholars  reaches  21,195,  and  in  825  lay  establish- 
ments the  numbers  are  42,462.  So  that,  although  the  lay  estab- 
lishments are  four  times  more  numerous  than  the  clerical,  they 
only  educate  twice  the  number  of  scholars.  I  may  add,  that  the 
40,462  pupils  under  lay  instruction  by  no  means  invariably  follow 
the  course  of  secondary  studies.  The  greater  proportion  of  these 
schools  I  find  to  be  merely  primary  or  professional.  In  general,  no 
adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  classical  studies  ;  a  circum- 
stance attributable  to  their  isolation  and  poverty  of  resources. 
With  the  exception  of  some  important  establishments  in  large 
towns,  in  Paris  especially,  and  which,  to  keep  up  their  credit,  make 
their  most  distinguished  pupils  follow  the  course^^ome  Ljcee, 
the  other  lay  schools  fall  away,  pa^s  frequently  froBBand  to  hand, 
and  are  only  able  to  exist  by  lowering  their  scale  of  charges,  and 
perhaps  reducing  the  standard  of  their  studies. 

*'  With  the  exception  of  the  'petits  seminaires,'  the  bishops  Lad 
a  very  limited  number  of  educational  establishments,  and  they  have 
now  67,  containing  8,051  scholars,  including  5,05-1  pensioners. 
Some  of  these  schools  have  been  established  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Law  of  the  15  March,  1850,  art.  69,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Communes,  who,  after  having  been  duly  authorized,  and  with  a 
view  to  relieve  themselves  from  sacrifices  often  unavailing,  have 
changed  their  Communal  college  into  an  independent  school,  under 
the  exalted  patronage  of  the  diocesan  authority.  Establishments 
of  this  class  have  been  installed,  either  in  the  dioeesau  buildings  or 
in  others  specially  set  apart  for  the  use.  The  episcopacy  has  there^ 
fore  resolutely  availed  itself  of  the  facilities  created  by  the  law  of 
the  15  March,  1850.  The  establishments  founded  by  it  in  such 
numbers  are  subject  to  the  common  law,  and  are  generally  in  a 
flourishing  position.  Placed  under  the  direct  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  bishops,  they  offer  to  the  government  and  to  society 
the  most  substantial  guarantees.'' 
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This  brings  ns  naturally  to  the  means  employed  by  the 
Society  in  effectuating  its  ends,  the  breadth  and  grandeur 
of  which  latter  M.  Guizot  does  not  aflFect  to  deny.  Suppos* 
ing  for  a  moment  those  means  to  have  been  as^  paltry  and 
indirect,  and  every  way  despicable,  as  he  considers  them, 
the  circumstance  would  only  go  to  enhance  the  merit  of 
any  success  that  could  be  achieved  by  so  unlikely  an  instm* 
mentality.  No  doubt  a  pebble  from  the  brook  in  a  shep- 
herd's sling  is  a  very  primitive  weapon,  and  Goliath  did 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  decidedly  ungentlemanly. 
The  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  was  a  weapon  less  dignified  stilly 
and  the  lamps  and  pitchers  of  Gideon  are  to  our  modem 
notions  a  shallow  stratagem  indeed,  yet  they  all  told  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  used  them,  and  that  is  the  measm'e  of 
their  value.  Take,  however,  that  principal  engine  of 
Jesuit  warfare,  public  education,  and  certainly  any  one 
who  wields  it,  and  wields  it  with  effect,  may  well  say, 

et  nos  telum  nou  debile  deztrft 

Spargimus>  et  nostro  sequitur  de  yulnere  sanguis. 

All  revolutionary  governments  and  M.  Guizot's  amongst 
t  he  foremost  have  recognized  the  power  of  education  as 
the  sole  means  of  giving  stability  or  securing  a  future 
to  their  principles  and  institutions.  Parliamentary  Gt)v- 
emment  in  France  up  to  1848  was  a  prolonged  struggle 
against  fre^pm  of  education,  and  if  education  were  in 
reality  so  contemptible  an  agency  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  all  these  governments  would  have  done  involuntaiy 
homage  to  the  discernment  of  the  Jesuits  simply  to 
contest  a  worthless  point.  One  of  the  most  odious  and 
subversive  pretensions  of  modern  democracy  is  to  insti7 
tute  a  system  of  compulsory  education  administered  by 
the  State.  Surely  it  is  not  from  a  depreciatory  idea  of 
the  power  of  education  that  such  a  proposal  can  oriffinate, 
and  this  one  at  least  of  the  means  adopted  (whether 
successfully  or  not)  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  objects,  good  or  bad,  is  not  to  be  classed  amongst 
the  obscure,  underground  and  second-hand  shifts  to  which 
the  Jesuits  have  been  obliged  to  resort.  "  Your  Majesty/' 
writes  Alexander  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma,  to  Philip  11., 
"  desired  that  I  should  have  a  citadel  built  in  Maestricht. 
A  Jesuit  College  it  seemed  to  me  would  prove  a  fortress 
of  greater  strength,  and  I  have  built  one.'**    We  never 

*  Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Jes.  par  Cretineau  Joly.  T.  ii.  167* 
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proposed  to  take  up  these  curious  paradoxes  seriatim,  but 
there  are  some  of  them  so  startling  as  at  least  to  make 
one  pause  upon  them.  What,  for  instance,  can  M.  Guizot 
mean  by  imputing  it  to  the    Jesuits  as  something  dis- 

araging,  not  to  have  put  in  action  great  masses  of  men  ? 

t  certainly  is  not  by  the  quantity  of  the  operating  force, 
or  the  multitude  of  instruments  employed  that  the  value 
of  any  enterprise  is  to  be  estimated,  but  by  the  results 
attained;  otherwise  Xerxes  and  Tae-Ping-Wae  are  [to 
be  considered  far  greater  personages  than  Alexander  or 
Leonidas,  and  the  mob  that  broke  the  mirrors  and  riddled 
the  pictures  in  the  Tuileries  a  more  splendid  historical 
picture  than  the  three  hundred  that  defended  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  After  all,  history  is  not  wanting  in  proofs 
that  God  is  by  no  means  invariably  *'du  c6t6  des  gros 
bataillons,'*  and  that  great  changes  are  wrought,  and 
mighty  events  brought  to  pass  by  means  apparently 
inadequate  and  forces  utterly  disproportionate.  Indeed 
it  is  something  curious  for  a  philosophical  historian  to 
speak  of  the  Jesuits  as  not  producing  great  events  when 
it  always  belongs  to  the  events  to  produce  the  men. 
Napoleon  did  not  make  the  French  Revolution,  or  Caesar 
subvert  Roman  liberty.  They,  like  the  Jesuits,  grew 
out  of  their  own  times  and  fulfilled  their  allotted  destinies. 
Every  age  has  its  man,  every  emergency  its  resource, 
every  society  its  institutions,  every  bane  its  antidote. 
The  force  of  things  drove  the  Reformers  and  Jesuits 
almost  simultaneously  to  the  surface  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  only  difference  was,  that  the  former  became 
the  sport  of  the  revolution,  whereas  the  latter  resisted  and 
controlled  it.  What  the  Jesuits  effected  we  know,  and 
their  means  were  to  the  full  as  public  as  their  success. 
They  brought  to  their  task  the  perfection  of  discipline, 
the  clearest  intelligence,  the  most  highly-wrought  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  coolest  forethought.  The  pulpit,  the 
school,  the  consciences  of  Kings  and  Popes,  the  infinite 
resources  of  a  literature  so  various  and  so  excellent  as  to 
force  tribute  from  the  most  malevolent,  their  own  labours, 
their  blood,  their  marrow,  their  lives,  the  whole  intensity 
of  their  affections,  the  undivided  energy  of  their  wills,  the 
most  wonderful  accumulation  and  concentration  of  mind 
the  world  ever  saw ;  these  were  the  means  the  Jesuits 
were  driven  to  employ, — pitiful  perhaps,  but,  we  doubt, 
has  human  nature,  any  more  effectual. 
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And  last  of  all,  there  is  a  deep  saying  of  M.  Guizot's 
countryman,  Montaigne,  applicable  to  the  Jesuits,  more 
visibly  and  more  constantly  than  to  perhaps  any  other 
society  of  men  in  history.  **  II  y  a  des  defaites,*'  he  says^ 
*^  triomphantes  a  Tenvio  des  victoires/'  and  there  is  scarce 
one  disaster  or  discomfiture  of  the  Jesuits  which  has  not 
demonstrated  the  grandeur  of  their  designs,  the  correct- 
ness of  their  views,  and  the  perfection  of  their  plans. 
With  few  exceptions  their  failures  have  originated  in 
causes  external  to  the  Society,  and  may  be  referred  either 
to  the  manifestly  overruling  hand  of  Providence,  to  a 
disloyal  enmity  recognising  no  faith  or  principle,  or  to  the 
unintelligent  zeal  of  those  who  should  have  been  friendly, 
but  were  scandalised  at  whatever  passed  their  compre- 
hension or  their  strength.  The  defeat  of  the  Society  in 
Japan  was  properly  a  triumph  because  it  served  to  exhibit 
the  character  of  Protestantism  in  a  point  of  view  that  the 
most  eloquent  invective  could  never  have  painted.^  It 
shows  us  an  evangelical  nation  fomenting  and  sustaining 
in  a  Pagan  country  the  most  ferocious  persecutions  to 
which  a  Christian  community  had  ever  been  subjected 
since  the  days  of  Diocletian,  trampling  on  the  cross 
according  to  the  established  form  of  apostacy  to  secure  a 
commercial  privilege,  and  finally  pointing  its  Own  guns 
against   Christian  cities,    and   exterminating    Christian 

Sopulations.  In  league  with  the  Dutch,  it  shews  a 
apanese  Pompadour  whom  the  Jesuits  had  exasperated 
by  the  sternness  of  their  morality,  and  it  has  adorned  the 
Society  and  Christian  name  with  a  new  array  of  martyrs, 
yielding  in  nothing  to  those  whose  relics  yet  linger  in  the 
catacombs  or  sleep  beneath  the  million  altar  stones  of  the 
Church. 

*^  The  most  extensive  persecution  that  history  records,*' 
says  Kojmpfer,  '*  seemed  at  first  to  produce  no  such  effects 
as  the  government  expected,  for  although  according  to  the 
letters  of  the  Jesuits  20,050  Christians  suffered  for  their 
religion  in  the  year  1590  alone,  yet  during  the  next  few 
years  when  all  the  Churches  were  closed  they  made  not 
less  than  12,000  proselytes.*'  The  defeat  of  the  Jesuits 
in  America  was  a  triumph  for  them  personally,  inasmuch 
as  it  showed  that  they  alone  could  maintain  the  beautiful 
civilization  they  had  created ;  and  even  their  defeat  in 
China  was  of  the  same  kind,  for  they  were  not  themselves 
the  authors  of  it,  and  the  catastrophe  brought  about  by 
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the  unfortunate  question  of  the  Chinese  names  and 
ceremonies,  was  drawn  upon  the  Christians  by  a  foreign 
interference,  bigoted  and  ignorant  at  best,  perhaps  not 
perfectly  upright  in  intention,  which  reduced  the  Pope 
to  choose  between  the  sacrifice  of  the  Chinese  Mission,  and 
the  propagation  of  a  scandal  that  would  have  proved  a 
ready  and  effective  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  mahg- 
nant. 

We  shall  notice  one  other  theory  of  a  Protestant  writer. 
Professor  Stahl  of  Berlin,  put  foi'ward  in  a  reflective  and 
dispassionate  spirit,  and  with  no  deeper  tinge  of  prejudice 
than  is  almost  inevitable  in  a  person  of  hi%  position,  who 
sets  out  with  his  principles,  and  studies  the  question  in  a 
point  of  view  almost  exclusively  Protestant.  He  considers 
the  Society  of  Jesus  as  a  highly  concentrated  exhibition 
of  Catholicism,  and  nothing  more.  He  can  discern 
nothing  vicious  or  immoral  in  its  constitutions,  nothing 
depraved  in  its  practice;  but  he  ascribes  its  imputed  faults, 
errors,  and  failures,  to  the  one  fact  of  its  being,  like  the 
Catholic  Church  hei'self,  an  outward  and  visible  body, 
relying  for  success,  as  he  will  have  it,  upon  the  activity 
and  merit  of  human  works;  whereas  Protestantism,  or 
the  antagonist  principle,  looks  to  faith  alone,  and  the 
merits  of  the  Saviour,  for  its  life  and  development. 

"  What  an  object  of  horror  have  not  the  Jesuits  been  to  men  of 
the  most  different  character,  and  parties  most  adverse  to  each 
other — to  rationalists,  atheists,  revolutionists — to  the  severely  reli- 
gious Jansenist — to  the  evangelical  Christian,  and  often  to  the 
Catholic  Clergy  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  how  often  have  they 
been  glorified  at  different  times,  including  the  present,  by  the  most 
estimable  Catholics  as  the  very  flower  of  the  Church,  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  the  salvation  of  the  times  we  live  in  !  Even  t^e  English 
historian,  Macaulay,  is  brought  to  a  stand  before  this  Order,  as  if 
it  were  a  kind  of  enigma,  an  inexplicable  compound  of  the  sublimest 
virtues  and  the  most  utter  reprobation.  What  is,  therefore,  the 
essence  of  Jesuitism  ?  Where  can  the  focus  of  its  eiistence  be, 
that  it  should  make  such  opposite  impressions,  perhaps  we  ought  to 
say  possesses  such  contradictory  qualities  ?  Whence  does  it  derive 
this  mighty  strength  for  good  or  -evil  ?  Perhaps  the  evangelical 
point  of  view  will  put  us  in  a  position  to  answer  this  question. 

'*  The  essence  of  Jesuitism,  the  very  innermost  focus  of  its  exist- 
ence, is  the  Reaction  of  the  spirit  of  Catholicity  against  Protes- 
tantism. The  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  her  child-like  uncon- 
straint  and  imperfect  development,  maintained  in  peace  two  struc- 
tureSi  one  built  upon  human  strength,  the  other  upon  divine  gracQ 
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— the  immediate  mystical  union  with  Christ,  and  an  intermediate 
union  through  tho  hierarchy.  Then  came  the  Reformation,  and  dig* 
closed  in  full  brightness,  and  with  sharply-defined  outlines,  the 
structure  erected  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  the  immediate  union  with 
the  same,  apart  from  the  hierarcliy,  and  exalted  over  it  This  led 
to  the  eventual  rejection  of  the  hierarchy;  and,  in  opposition  to  this 
movement,  arose  the  spirit  of  adherence  to  the  medioeval  tradition 
represented  by  Loyola  aud  his  companions.  ♦  •  • 

The  essence  of  Jesuitism,  that  is  to  say,  the  sufficiency  of  man  for 
his  own  justification  aud  sanctification,  and  the  drawing  mankind 
into  union  with  the  Church  and  the  Pope,  is  directly  antagonistic 
to  Protestantisnv  lu  those  precise  particulars  which  the  Reforma- 
tion assailed  does  Jesuitism  outstrip  all  that  had  previously  existed 
in  Catholicity.  To  compass  its  own  Christian  perfection,  and 
advance  the  kingdom  of  God  by  human  strength  aud  preparation-— 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  outward  power  of  the  Church  as  high- 
est and  supreme  upon  earth — sudi  is  the  soul  of  JesuitisnL  * 
•  •  *  •  This  consecration  of  all  human  energj 
and  industry  to  our  own  sanctification,  and  to  the  objects  of  the 
Church,  this  bond  of  companionship,  this  devotedness  to  the  supre- 
macy of  the  mediffival  Church,  and  therewith  tlie  perpetuation  of  the 
European  tradition  of  the  hierarchy — lastly,  that  positive  Christian 
belief  which  undeniably  animated  the  founder  of  the  Societj,  and 
is  an  immense  field  of  action  for  it,  and  then  the  substitution  of  the 
practical  aim  of  popular  education  for  the  merely  contemplative 
life,  a  species  of  Protestant  reform  in  monasticism  used  as  a  weapon 
against  Protestantism- -all  this  united  gives  to  the  Order  that  vehe- 
mence and  strength  of  action  and  sacrifice  which  have  secured  for 
it  such  important  results.  Hence  it  is  not  merely  a  power  opposed 
to  Protestantism  and  unbelief,  but  a  resource  against  drowsiness  in 
the  Catholic  Church  herself;  and  those  Catholics  who,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  are  accustomed  to  glorify  the  excellence  of  their  Church, 
declare,  nevertheless,  that  against  the  decline  of  learning,  or  the 
inroads  of  a  worldly  spirit  amongst  the  Clergy,  there  is  now  no 

other  hope  of  safety  than  in  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.  *         * 

«  *  •  # 

"  Loyola  and  his  friends  undertook  to  found  an  order  for  the  sanc- 
tification of  men  by  the  operation  of  man,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  human  strength  ;  and  at  no  distant  period  that 
very  Order  becomes  the  representative  aud  pillar  of  doctrines,  the 
unholiness  of  which  might  shock  heathenism  itself.  What  then  ? 
Have  not  Escobar,  Sanchez,  Suarez,  Laymann,  Reginald,  Lessius. 
Fillucius,  Caramuel,  Bauuy,  and  their  companions,  gone  through  the 
spiritual  exercises  for  four  entire  weeks  ?  Have  they  not  spent 
one  full  week  in  meditating,  with  darkened  window,  on  sin,  and  its 
threefold  distribution?  Have  they  not  attained  to  contrition — to 
tears  ?  and  do  they  not,  for  all  that,  lay  down  a  methodical  intro* 
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duction  to  sin,  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  ?  This  corruption 
of  morality  is  not  of  the  essence  of  Jesuitism,  but,  if  I  maj  be 
allowed  to  use  a  weapon  in  great  favour  with  the  Catholics  of  the 
present  day,  a  necessary  consequence  of  it.  When  any  man  reject- 
ing evangelical  truth  takes  his  stand  upon  the  letter  of  prescrip- 
tions, he  must  necessarily  come  to  casuistry  in  action,  and  to  that 
exactitude  and  logical  hair-splitting  which  leads  to  such  distinctions. 
•  ♦  *    I,  by  no  means,  wish  to  attribute  this  cor- 

rupt morality  to  the  Jesuits  as  the  essence  of  their  system  and  its 
distinguishing  character.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  obscure  the  merit 
of  individual  members.  I  will  not  deny  to  them  collectively  the 
fear  of  God  and  love  of  the  Redeemer ;  but  the  piety  which  God 
desires  is,  after  all,  that  of  the  gospel,  and  not  that  of  the  Jesuits. 
Protestantism  will  take  from  man  his  naturally  sinful  heart,  and 
replace  it  by  a  heart  filled  with  divine  grace.  Jesuitism,  not  satis- 
fied with  so  little,  will  take  out  the  heart  created  by  God,  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  heart  regulated  according  to  the  views  and  rules  of 
the  Order." — Der  Protestantismus  als  politisches  Princip  N. 
Vortrag.  s.  94-113. 

Amongst  other  proofs  of  Jesuit  reliance  upon  outward 
force  and  the  arm  of  flesh,  he  lays  to  their  account  every 
physical  restraint  applied,  or  attempted  to  be  applied,  to 
Protestantism.  To  quote  a  soHtary  instance,  the  thirty 
years*  war  was  planned  and  conducted  by  their  pupils, 
Ferdinand  IL,  and  Maximilian  I.  Undoubtedly  it  was; 
and  Protestantism  is  far  more  indebted  to  Cardinal  Rich- 
lieu,  and  the  good  sword  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  for  its  exist- 
ence in  Germany,  perhaps  in  the  world,  than  to  the  exalta- 
tion of  faith  above  works,  or  reliance  upon  the  omnipotence 
of  grace.  But  it  was  strength  wrestling  with  strength, 
and  craft  counterchecking  craft.  Had  it  not  been  for  a 
Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  Protestantism  would  long 
since  have  bequeathed  to  historj(its  tenets,  and  to  the 
readers  of  history  a  lesson  and  a  warning.  Yet  the  Jesu- 
its have  been  known  to  interpose  in  favour  of  the  French 
Protestants  at  least  ;^^  and  assuredly  Protestantism  has 
relied  almost  as  little  upon  purely  spiritual  weapons  as 
Islamism  itself.  There  never  were  men  of  more  butcherly 
instincts  than  the  first  reformers  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions ;t  and  their  instincts  have  been  only  too  faithfully  trans- 

*  Hist,  des  Confesseurs  des  Empereurs  et  Rois.  Par  TAbb^  Gre- 
goire  ancien  Eveque  constitutiounel  de  Blois. 

t  Lettre  de  Calvin  au  Marquis  de  Port,  Chambellan  du  Roi  de 
Navarre,  30  Sep.  1561.  Notice  Historique  sur  la  Ville  et  Canton 
de  Yalreas. 
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mitted.  But  it  is  principally  the  moral  theology  of  the 
Jesuits  that  Dr.  Stahl  regards  as  the  result  of  the  imputed 
Catholic  principle  of  justification  pushed  to  its  extreme; 
"  Der  Jesuitismus  ist  darum  das  Extrem  des  Katholicis- 
mus  ;'*  and  we  extracted  the  passage  rather  as  a  sample 
of  Protestant  theories  on  the  subject  of  the  Jesuits^  than 
with  any  idea  of  examining  it.  Dr.  Stahl  himself  rejects 
the  so  often  exploded,  and  so  often  revived  calumny  of  the 
**  monita  secreta  ;"^^  he  even  goes  the  length  of  discharging 
the  Society  from  absolute  participation  in  everjr  opinion 
sanctioned  by  the  General.  And,  going  so  far,  it  might 
have  been  worth  his  while  to  ascertain  whether  all  the 
speculative  opinions  ascribed  to  the  Jesuit  casuists  were 
genuine,  and  whether,  in  the  compilation  of  extracts  froni 
works  of  Jesuit  theology,  sent  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
to  the  Bishops  of  France,  there  were  not  as  many  as  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  falsifications  of  all  kinds. |  We  can- 
not conceive  a  more  ungrateful  task  for  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  than  to  open  up  the  question  of  probableism  and 
its  concomitants.  M.  Buss  goes  into  the  enquiry  at  great 
length,  and  with  very  considerable  ability ;  but  after  the 
most  lavish  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  you  can  only  do  what  has  been  better  done  a 
hundred  times  already.  The  Jesuits  can  only  slay  the 
slain,  and  their  antagonists  revive  them.  The  appeal  to 
facts  becomes  inevitable,  and  the  enquiry  must  oe,  not 
how  the  Jesuits  have  speculated,  but  what  they  have  done. 
We  remember  to  have  seen  at  a  republican  fete  in  Paris 
the  names  of  Voltaire  and  Fenelon,  Bossuet  and  d'AIem* 
bert,  in  juxtaposition  upon  the  same  scroll  commemora- 
tive of  the  literary  gloMS  of  France,  and  we  know  writers 
who,  delighting    in  suaden  contrasts  and    incongruous 

f  roups,  love  to  institute  comparisons  between  Ignatius  and 
iUther.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  profanity  of 
such  a  parallel,  there  seem  to  be  few  points  of  comparison 
between  the  men,  beyond  the  fact  of  their  belonging  to  the 
same  period,  and  taking  the  leading  part  on  opposite  sides. 
The  schism  was  not  the  work  of  Luther,  but  Ignatius  was 
the  leader  of  the  reaction.  Had  the  obscene  savagery  of 
Luther  never  defiled  a  page,  other  Luthers  could  not  have 
been  wanting,  and  the  dark  and  scowling  fanaticism  of 

*  Der  Protestantismus  als  politisohes  Princip  8.  100. 
t  Die  Gesellschaft  Jesu,  u.  s.  w.  Von  F.  J.  BuflCfi  jk  164. 
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Calvin  was  in  reserve  for  even  sterner  doingg.  The  fif- 
teenth century  was  in  travail  of  revolution.  The  phantom 
of  Italian  unity  had  begun  to  haunt  the  Vatican  itself,  and 
the  estrangement  between  Pope  and  Emperor  grew  daily 
more  threatening.  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  England, 
had  all  been  the  theatre  of  devastating  wars,  the  entire 
population  of  Europe  was  in  ferment  and  disorganization  ; 
in  a  word,  the  soil  was  fallow  for  every  seed  of  discontent 
and  error.  At  the  same  time^  a  new  civilization  was  gra- 
dually making  way,  and  bringing  with  it  the  enervating  as 
well  as  genial  influences  that  follow  in  its  train,  and  when 
suddenly  determined  to  the  surface  by  the  diflRision  of 
Greek  literature  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  it  came.^ 
upon  minds  and  manners  in  most  cases  ill  prepared  for  its^ 
reception.  In  no  country  had  the  secular  clergy^  those 
resources  for  study  and  discipline  which  are  so  universal 
now,  and  in  many  countries  the  salt  had  no  savour  what- 
soever. 

'  The  Houses  of  France  and  Austria  had  already  entered 
upon  that  mortal  struggle  which  was  to  end  in  the  exhaus- 
tion of  both  and  the  aggrandisement  of  England,  when 
the  inevitable  convulsion  was  precipitated  by  the  jealousy 
of  an  Augustine  Monk.  The  character  of  Luther  is  not 
that  of  most  heresiarchs.  We  do  not  find  in  him  the  man 
of  deep  design,  patient  industry,  and  inexhaustible  shifts, 
steadily  elaborating  one  plan,  advancing  or  retreating,  as 
the  occasion  requires,  and  taking  no  step  not  well  and 
cautiously  considered.  His  doctrines  were  no  concerted 
scheme,  but  successive  formations,  crust  overlaying  crust, 
as  explosion  after  explosion  of  his  volcanic  temper  heaved 
up  some  new  heresy.  Everything  favoured  his  outbreaks ; 
for  we  cannot  speak  of  his  enterprise.  Able  and  daring, 
though  mutinous  lieutenants  were  soon  at  his  side, — aux- 
iliaries were  drafted  to  him  from  a  cle«r  whose  sensuality 
he  bribed  with  indulgence,  and  whosWntellects  were  un- 
formed by  study,  while  many  who  stopped  short  of  actual 
defection,  being  of  a  scarce  higher  standard  than  those  who 
h^d  gone  over,  were  able  to  oppose  no  effectual  resistance 
to  his  progress.  Every  coarse  appetite  and  mean  passion 
was  a  recruiting  angel  in  the  service,  and  impressed  his 
contingent.  Drawn  by  the  glare  of  novelty,  some  brilliant 
students  joined  his  standard,  and  raised  its  reputation  by- 
associating  innovation  in  religion  with  the  renovation  of 
letters ;  but  more  unfortunately  still,  some  Catholics,  not 
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more  zealous  than  weak-minded,  fell  into  the  snare^  and, 
confounding  two  things  essentially  different,  attacked  the 
Kevival  as  well  as  the  Reformation,  and  drew  upon  the 
Ciiurch  the  reproach  of  obscurantism,  exasperatmg  the 
new-born  interest  of  the  press  to  such  a  degre^  that  it 
was  all  but  impossible  for  a  Catholic  controversialist  to 
find  a  publisher.  If  to  all  this  we  add  the  besotted  policy 
of  Francis  and  Charles,  each  playing  off  against  the  otiier 
or  against  Rome  any  element  of  disorder  in  his  antago- 
nist's empire,  we  can  form  some  slight  idea  of  the  state  of 
things  to  which  a  remedy  had  to  be  applied,  the  admi- 
nistration of  which  fell  to  the  Jesuits. 

Strange  to  say,  Luther,  Waldo,  and  Ignatius  (we  shall 
^be  pardoned  for  the  approximation  of  the  names)  entered 
religion,  or  at  least  withdrew  from  the  world  under  the 
influence  of  very  much  the  same  impressions ;  Waldo  and 
Luther,  panic-stricken  by  the  sudden  death  of  friends,  and 
Ignatius  under  the  pressure  of  personal  disappointment. 
The  former,  hurried  away  by  terror,  brought  with  them  to 
their  retirement  their  passions,  untried  and  unchastened, 
whereas  Ignatius  had  proved,  wrestled  with,  and  overcome 
his  own  before  attempting  his  enterprise.  The  organisation, 
too,  of  the  man  was  different.  Straightforward,  downright, 
and  practical  as  beseems  a  soldier,  he  had  a  general's  eye  to 
combination  and  discipline  as  well  in  his  faculties  as  in  his 
men.  Hence  he  did  nothing  without  measure  and  delibera- 
tion, subduing  every  power  and  affection  of  his  mind  that 
could  thwart  his  purpose,  and  bringing  into  play  those  only 
that  could  aid  it.  In  fact,  he  so  fully  realizea  his  own  posi- 
tion as  general,  and  that  of  his  faculties  as  subordinates  and 
inferiors,  he  had  so  fully  ^acquired  the  habit  of  commanding, 
and  they  had  so  completely  lost  all  power  of  resistance,  that  a 
mental  revolution  or  even  a  loitering  in  design  was  rendered 
impossible.  Wha^he  spiritual  exercises  liad  effected  for 
him,  they  accomplmed  for  his  society,  and  so  lasting,  so 
indelible  was  the  character  they  stamped  upon  it,  that  its 
spirit  and  its  government  are  the  same  to-day  without 
deterioration  and  without  reform,  as  they  were  in  the- life- 
time of  the  founder.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  solemn  hour,  aAd 
well  calculated  to  give  chjiracter  to  an  entire  existence, 
when  the  exercitant  enters  into  that  spiritual  agony  which 
lies  upon  the  threshhold  of  his  new  life, — when  lie  takes 
his  stand  between  the  camp  of  the  world  and  the  camp  of 
God,  the  one  gay  with  idle  banners  and  vocal  with  seduc- 
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live  music,  the  other  stern  and  silent,  or  reverberating  with 
one  awful  voice,  not  so  much  an  invitation  as  a  warning : 
*'  What  will  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul?" — when  in  the  chamber  darkened  to 
exclude  the  glare  of  the  world  and  sober  down  the  imagi- 
nation to  a  gentle  melancholy,  he  scans  the  affections  of 
his  heart,  and  pursues  self-love  through  all  its  windings, 
under  an  oppressive  consciousness  of  scrutiny  from  an  eye 
that  follows  every  step  of  the  pursuit, — when  doubts  revive, 
and  resolution  wavers,  when  the  light  from  above  waxes 
dim,  and  the  voice  from  within  gets  faint, — when  discou- 
ragement and  prostration  seem  to  make  sacrifice  impos- 
sible, and  exertion  almost  fatal,  leaving  to  the  struggler 
the  one  only  confidence  of  divine  presence  and  sustainment. 
Perhaps,  too,  a  feeling  somewhat  more  human  may  con- 
tribute a  little  comfort  and  support ;  the  Grotto  of  Manresa 
and  the  conflict  it  shut  in  are  present  to  his  mijid  ;  there 
is  a  communication  of  dignity  as  well  as  strength  in  the 
idea;  and  everything  concurring,  his  doubts  begin  to  be 
dispelled,  his  courage  gradually  revives,   and  at  length 
reaches  the  height  of  that  final  decision,  the  object  of  so 
unsparing  a  trial.     In  the  interval  he  has  become  familiar 
with  that  internal  discipline  which  is  to  qualify  him  first 
for  submission  to,  and  subsequently  for  the  exercise  of 
outward  authority.     He  has  been  guided  all  through  his 
search  after  the  divine  will  by  those  who  have  trodden  the 
same  labyrinths  themselves,  and,  according  to  his  strength 
of  mind  and  the  degree  of  supernatural  operation,  he  leaves 
the  exercises,  the  mould  of  man,  from  which  Jesuits  are 
made.     The  slow  gradation  of  rank,  the  moderately  demo- 
cratic character  of  the  elective  and  legislative  courts — the 
concentration  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  one,  and  the 
precautions  not  only  zealous,  but  effectual,  which  have 
been  taken  against  its  abuse,  form  a  class  of  men  equally 
capable   of  governing   and   being  governed,  not  of  raw 
theorists  or  hollow  patriots,  who  convert  liberty  like  tole- 
ration into  what  de  Balzac  has  called  them  both  "  une 
sublime  niaiserie.""'     Thus  quahfied  to  act  in  concert  or 
apart,  thus  proved  and  disciplined,  with  every  spring-well 
of  passion  discovered  and  dried  up  or  diverted  into  a  new 
channel,  with  every  possibility  of  change  or  doubt  cut  off, 
Ignatius  and  his  companions  broke  bread  in  the  subterra- 

*  Rtivue  Parisienne,  25  Aout,  1840. 
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nean  church  of  Montmartre,  They  were  only  six,  and  fore- 
most a  soldier  of  noble  presence,  halting,  but  stately  in  his 
gait,  and  with  an  eye,  which  though  eniitting  no  irregular 
flash  of  the  Castilian  pride,  bespoke  a  will  that  could  never 
halt  in  purpose,  and  a  penetration  that  no  disguise  could 
elude.  Behind  that  expansive  brow  were  recesses  for  the 
cares  of  empires,  and  upon  it  were  lines  of  thought  inscribed 
by  no  earthly  musings.  The  little  band  around  him  proved 
he  had  that  sagacity  in  the  selection  of  his  instruments, 
which  is  the  most  elementary  quality  of  greatness.  The 
first  but  a  few  months  ago  was  a  young  and  brilliant  pro- 
fessor, who,  in  almost  tender  years,  had  already  his  school 
and  his  disciples,  and  before  whose  kindling  eye  stood  his 
own  image  in  no  distant  future,  dilating  with  no  tardy 

?rowth  to  the  stature  of  Thaulerus,  Albertus  Magnus,  or 
'homas  of  Aquinas.  Intoxicated  with  the  triumphs  of 
Bcholastia  philosophy,  triumphs  as  hardly  won  and  as  dearly  . 
prized  as  any  upon  field  or  sea ;  not  wounded  in  his  pride  ' 
or  baulked  in  his  career,  but  in  the  full  flush  of  victory 
and  noontide  of  his  fame ;  Francis  Xavier  passed,  under 
the  influence  of  Ignatius,  through  the  portals  of  the  spiritual 
exercises  to  a  destiny  and  a  renown  of  which  his  new-born 
humility  had  no  conception.  The  second  is  Laynez,  des- 
tined to  be  the  successor  of  Ignatius,  wanting,  perhaps^ 
the  creative  and  organizing  faculties  of  his  master,  but 
equally  fit  for  government  or  action,  and  qualified,  of  all 
men,  to  consolidate  a  power  whose  sudden  growth  mi^ht 
raise  fears  for  its  stability.  He  wears  the  placid  smile 
that  sat  upon  his  features  later,  when  he  moved  to  accla- 
mation the  cold  serenity  of  a  general  council,  a  smile  not 
of  contempt  or  derision  or  assurance,  but  the  involuntary 
expression  of  reliance  on  his  cause.  And  amongst  tJbe 
six  are  two  whom  their  general,  having,  as  he  says,  but 
six  for  the  entire  world,  and  with  kings  his  petitioners 
for  even  one,  will  send  to  a  remote  and  miserable  country, 
far  out  of  the  throng  and  press  of  the  conflict  raging 
over  Europe,  and  known  even  now  for  little  else  than  its 
f^iith  and  its  afllictions.  One  might  feel  inclined  to  sup* 
pose  that  he  had  foreseen  the  inconceivable  growth  and 
still  more  wonderful  dispersion  of  the  Irish  race  when  he 
despatched  Salmeron  and  Pasquier  Brouet  to  Ireland,  and 
felt  how  precious  was  the  confirmation  of  the  faith  in  a 
country  destined  to  carry  with  it  truth  or  error  over  half 
the  world. 
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The  first  views  of  Ignatius  and  his  companions  take  the 
direction  of  the  East,  but  the  East  is  closed  to  them,  and 
they  adjourn  the  prosecution  of  their  design  to  the 
period  when  they  shall  all  share  the  priestly  character. 
The  time  at  length  arrives,  and  they  solicit  from  the 
supreme  authority  that  religious  organization  which  is 
indispensable  to  concentrated  action  upon  any  point  what- 
ever. The  chances  are  all  adverse— the  gradual  extinction 
of  monastic  orders,  the  four  principal  ones  excepted,  haa 
just  been  recommended,  and  although  the  Pope  sees  the 
finger  of  God  in  the  proposed  constitutions,  a  commission 
of  Cardinals  is  less  favourable,  and  their  scruples  have  to 
be  calmed  before  he  can  think  it  right  to  sanction  the 
establishment  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  That  also  is  ac- 
complished ;  the  little  company  stands  constituted  under 
Ignatius  its  first  General,  after  an  election  twice  con- 
firmed ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  you  become  as 
familiar  with  the  name  and  labours  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
identify  them  as  completely  with  the  history  of  the  Church, 
as  if  the  origin  of  the  Society,  like  that  of  the  religious 
life  itself,  or  the  fountains  of  the  Nile,  was  lost  in  the  desert, 
and  the  broad  flood  had  never  ceased  from  immemorial 
years  to  roll  its  waters  through  Christendom.  Within  the 
memory  of  a  stripling  grown  to  manhood,  it  has  left  the 
University  of  Paris ;  become  known  in  churches  and  in 
courts ;  revived  the  conservative  instincts  in  princes  who 
had  begun  to  dally  with  revolution,  and  forced  upon  them 
counsels  that  secured  the  remnant  of  their  power,  as 
formerly  it  might  have  saved  the  whole;  wrested  from 
Protestantism  the  supremacy  of  the  press,  organized 
against  it  the  declining  generation  by  the  pulpit  and  the 
rising  by  the  school ;  showed  itself  upon  every  point  of 
Europe  at  once,  commanded  every  position  of  the  field 
from  Jtlome,  and  everywhere  wrought  changes  which  would 
surpass  belief,  were  not  their  effects  in  evidence  even  now. 
The  German,  the  English,  the  Scotch,  the  Irish,  and  the 
Roman  colleges,  are  founded  by  Ignatius  with  as  much 
simplicity  and  completeness  as  if  he  had  a  treasury  at  his 
disposal.  Laynez,  Salmeron,  Lefevre,  and  Canisius,  to 
name  only  these,  are  on  your  road  everywhere,  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  at  the  diet  of  Worms  and  Hatisbonne, 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  Cologne,  Vienna,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Poland.  Not  one  name  amongst  the  origi- 
nal six^  or  amongst  the  earlier  companions  of  Ignatius^ 
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that  does  not  represent  a  history.  The  Council  of  Trent 
is  part  only  of  the  history  of  Laynez,  the  preservation  of 
all  that  was  not  gangrened  in  Germany,  but  part  of  the 
history  of  Canisius.  What  tender  points  of  controversy 
does  not  Laynez  determine  in  Trent, — how  nice  are  not 
the  boundary  questions  of  jurisdiction  he  has  to  adjust, — 
sometimes  carrying  the  assent  of  the  Council  by  acclama- 
tion, and  sometimes  by  slow  and  disputed  advance,  but 
always  without  pride  or  triumph,  and  in  the  spirit  of  that 
sublime  answer  \vhich  Lefevro  gave  to  the  solicitude  of 
those  who  told  him  his  life  would  be  endangered  by  his 
presence  in  Trent,  *^  it  is  not  necessary  to  live,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  obey/*  Canisius,  a  Jesuit  of  the  true  heroic 
type,  finds  Cologne,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Poland,  all 
but  lost.  In  Vienna  the  ordination  of  priests  had  long 
since  ceased,  the  churches  were  deserted  or  invaded  by 
Protestants.  ^  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  known  to 
be  compromised  with  the  reformers.  The  Polish  diet 
already  contained  a  large  and  active  faction  of  Protes- 
tants ;  yet,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  we  see  the  churches 
filled  with  worshippers,  the  confessionals  besieged  with 
penitents,  colleges  thronged  by  students,  an  episcopacy 
courageous,  vigilant,  and  energetic ;  a  clergy  spotless  in 
morals,  severe  in  life,  zealous  in  duty ;  in  fine,  kings  and 
electors  weaned  from  their  vicious  policy,  and  takin^f 
resolutely,  though  late,  the  only  path  to  preservation  for 
themselves  and  their  states.^ 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  summary  of  Herr  Buss's 
work,  which  in  itself  is  only  a  sunimary,  though  very 
detailed  and  accurate,  of  Jesuit  history.  The  subject 
is  quite  too  vast  to  be  compressed  into  a  short,  or  even 
a  far  longer  essay  than  our  limits  will  allow.  Besides 
which,  the  main  incidents  of  Jesuit  history,  (all  that 
we  could  afford  to  touch  upon,)  must  be  known  to  the 
generality  of  readers.  Take  any  one  branch  of  the  sub- 
lect;  the  controversial,  the  missionary,  or  the  pastoral 
labours  of  the  Jesuits,  their  purely  literary  or  their  purely 
scientific  history,  their  educational  or  their  governmental 
systems,  their  struggles  with  parhaments  and  universities, 
their  suppression  and  revival,-  and  you  will  have  to  unite 
the  breadth  of  view  which  belongs  to  history,  with  the 
minuteness  of  detail  demanded  by  biography.  •  It  was  our 
principal  desire  to  consider  Ilerr  Buss's  history  in  con- 
nexion with  the  theory  it  '^rofesscs  to  develop,  and  with 
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the  other  theories  at  which  we  have  glanced  from  time  to 
time ;  and  we  do  not  conceive  that,  to  a  cahn  examiner 
there  can  be  much  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  suc- 
cesses and  disasters  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  institute,  and  the  task  they  had  in  hand ;  of  the  time 
they  undertook  it,  and  of  the  times  through  which  they 
had  to  carry  it.  Let  us  just  try  to  realize,  to  some  extent, 
the  position  of  the  Society  in  any  period  of  her  history ; 
and  suppose  we  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  wonderful 
daughter  of  Ignatius  and  the  University  of  Paris,  for  tho 
Society  was  nothing  else,  met  with  sufficiently  harsh 
treatment  from  her  mother  from  the  first.  This  it  is 
easy  to  account  for:  all  monopolies  are  jealous  alike,  and 
the  benches  of  the  University  were  neglected  for  the 
schools  of  the  Society  f\  but  there  were  other  and  more 
decided  grounds  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  an  active  and 
increasing  body  in  the  University, — the  disaffected  in 
religion.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  parliaments, 
where  the  new  doctrines  flourished  with  tropical  growth 
in  the  atmosphere  of  chicane  and  faction,  which  was  to 
these  celebrated  bodies  as  the  breath  of  their  nostrils. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Jesuits  and  University  were  in  the 
same  camp  during  the  wars  of  the  league.  No  sooner 
was  Henry  IV.  in  Paris  than  the  Sorbonne  which  had  so 
solemnly  excommunicated  him,  and  decreed  that  no  con- 
version, however  sincere,  could  legitimate  his  pretensions, 
impeached  the  Jesuits  of  the  same  treason.  Yet  as  the 
king  said  of  them,  "  avec  patience  et  bonne  vie  ils  viennenfc 
a  bout  de  toute  chose,"  and  though  one  of  their  number 
was  executed  on  a  trumpery  pretence  of  complicity  in  the 
attempt  to  assassinate  that  prince,  he  remembered  well 
how  much  his  reconciliation  with  Rome  had  been  forwarded 
by  the  Jesuit  Cardinal  Tolet;  and  more  than  that,  his 
active  and  organizing  mind  was  completely  in  communion 
with  the  kindred  spirit  of  the  Society ;  the  sincerity  of 
whose  hostility,  when  it  was  hostile,  wore  tar  more 
respectably  in  his  eyes,  and  gave  him  better  earnest  of 
friendship  than  the  sudden  zeal  and  suspicious  devoted- 
ness  of  University  and  Parliament.  Still,  though  the 
king  befriended  the  Society,  and  favoured  its  development 
as  best  he  could,  and  although  after  a  temporary  check 

*  Histoire  do  rUuiverait§  de  Paris,  par  Du  Boulay,  t.  vi.  p.  916. 
Ed.  de  1673. 
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in  the  next  reign,  Richelieu  extended  to  it  his  oppressive 
patronage,  and  Louis  XIV.  a  more  generous  protection ; 
most  of  the  passions  that  had  assailed  the  Society  in  its 
infancy  kept  pace  with  its  growth,  and  secreted  fresh 
venom  in  silence,  till  Jansenism,  the  new  nursling  of  tlie 
parliaments,  came  into  action.  Meanwhile  the  thirty 
vears'  war  desolated  Germany.  Ferdinand,  Maximillian^ 
\Vallenstein  and  the  Jesuits,  were  the  watchwords  on  one 
side,  and  shame  to  say,  Richelieu,  France,  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus  on  the  other  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
when  the  thirty  years'  war  was  overblown,  the  protestants 
forgot  the  habit  of  hating  the  Jesuits,  along  with  that  of 
sacking  their  colleges.  Nor  was  this  yet  enough :  Popes 
had  wished  to  alter  the  economy,  to  change  the  organiza- 
tion, to  remodel  the  basis  of  the  Society.  Sixtus  V.,  and 
Pius  v.,  men  of  resolute  will  if  ever  such  existed,  com- 
manded change, — they  met  with  no  resistance,  but  the 
change  they  elFected  never  survived  themselves.  :  The 
Society  went  on  and  produced  its  doctors,  confessors, 
and  mart^'rs,  side  by  side  with  its  historians,  poets,  and 
philosophers,  and  not  unfrequently  gave  in  a  single  subject 
a  representative  to  every  branch  of  science  and  every 
degree  of  virtue.  We  might  run  out  our  pages  into  a  diy 
catalogue  of  names,  like  those  of  Bellarmine,  Petau,  De  la 
Rue,  yanna)us,  Kircher,  Bourdaloue,  Possevin,  any  one 
of  which  (we  have  taken  them  almost  at  random,)  would 
suffice  for  the  glory  of  another  society  ;  not,  indeed,  that 
we  mean  to  say  all  the  writers  of  the  Society  are  in  any- 
way comparable  to  these  referred  to,  but  the  number  of 
those  whose  excellence  deserves  mention  is  such  as  we 
describe.  In  course  of  time  the  conscience  of  every 
CathoHc  prince  in  Europe  was  confided  to  a  Jesuit,  and 
one  might  be  permitted  to  argue  a  priori  that  it  was 
impossible  the  Jesuits  could  escape  under  the  circum- 
stances, an  amount  of  odium  almost  sufficient  of  itself 
to  crush  them.  In  nearly  every  instance  they  stood 
exculpated  by  the  facts,  but  the  facts  were  not  seen  as 
we  see  them  now,  as  even  Protestants  of  common  fairness 
see  them,  and  there  was  hardly  any  crime  or  any  mistake 
of  the  prince  that  was  not  charged  upon  his  confessor* 

The  contest  with  Jansenism  was  not  the  least  damaging 
to  the  society,  not  of  course  on  the  merits,  but  from  the 
abilities  and  tactics  of  their  opponents,  who  certainly  wrote 
with  a  vigour  and  a  skill  sufficient  to  upset  more  constitu- 
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tional  governments  in  Prance  than  there  are  barricades  to 
build  them  on.  No  one  now  pretends  that  the  "  Provin- 
ciales"  are  anything  but  an  audacious  pasquinade  [in  the 
choicest  prose,  it  will  be  admitted],  but  with  nothing 
better  to  be  urged  on  their  behalf.  Voltaire  says  of  them: 
**  In  common  honesty,  is  it  by  the  satire  of  the  Provinciales 
that  we  are  to  learn  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits  ?'*^^  And  in 
another  place,  *'It  was  pretended  in  these  letters  that  they 
[the  Jesuits]  had  entertamed  the  formal  design  of  corrupting 
men's  morals — a  design  never  conceived  by  any  sect  or  any 
society.  It  was  no  concern  of  Pascal's  to  be  in  the  rights 
but  simply  to  amuse  the  public.''!  It  is  not  to  be  snp* 
posed  De  Maistre  would  be  less  explicit;  he  speaks  of 
Pascal  as  **  a  clever  controversialist  to  the  degree  of 
making  calumny  agreeable  ;"|  and  Chateaubriand  says, 
*' After  all  what  is  Pascal  but  a  slanderer  with  genius?  Ho 
has  bequeathed  us  an  immortal  lie."?  Sch'll,  Protestant 
as  he  is,  confirms  their'  testimony.  **  The  letters,"  he 
says,  '^  are  a  party  production  in  which  bad  faith  ascribes 
to  the  Jesuits  questionable  opinions  they  had  long  since 
condemned,  and  makes  the  whole  society  responsible 
for  the  extravagancies  of  some  Spanish  and  Flemish 
Fathers."!!  And  the  effect  that  all  this  has  produced 
upon  more  than  one  reasoning  mind,  we  shall  give  in. 
the  words  of  one  who  read  Pascal  before  he  studied  tho 
constitutions  of  the  Society,  and  is  now  a  Jesuit,  but  by 
no  means  in  disguise — **  Pascal,  your  genius,  has  been 
guilty  of  a  great  crime — it  has  established  an  alliance, 
indestructible  perhaps,  between  falsehood  and  the  lan-^ 
guage  of  the  Franks — you  have  compiled  the  dictionary 
of  calumny-^it  is  an  authority  still — it  shall  not  be  so  for 
me."1[ 

The  orgies  of  the  regency  had  fully  succeeded  in  deprav^ 
ing  the  morals,  and  thence  came  by  an  easy  transition,  to  do* 
stroy  the  faith  of  the  French  nobility.  The  prince  who  had 
listened  in  boyhood  to  the  inspired  teachings  of  the  **  Petit 

♦  Lettre  au  P^re  de  Latour,  .1746. 

t  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  t.  ill.  c.  xxxvii, 

}  Soirees  de  St,  Petersbourg,  1.  16i^me  Entr^tien. 

2  Etudes  Historiques. 
II  Cours  d'Histoire  des  Etats  Europ^ens, 
Y  De  TExisteaoe  et  de  V  Institut  des  J^suites  par  le  B,  P.  de 
Bayignaa,  p.  54. 
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Careme/'  exhibited,  when  scarce  arrived  at  manhood,  thoso 
vices  of  character  that  entailed  disgrace  upon  his  name, 
and  precipitated  the  ruin  of  his  family.  That  family  now 
reigned  over  France,  Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Parma, 
but  out  of  the  licence  and  irreligion  of  the  French  court, 
grew  what  was  called  a  philosophy,  which,  however  it  might 
Wv)rk  in  amateur  atheists,  like  Bolingbroke  and  Frede- 
rick of  Prussia,  could  not  fail  to  take  a  practical  turn  in 
time,  as  the  Bourbon  family  was  taught  to  feel,  and  feels 
even  yet.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Portugal  who  governed 
the  reigning  idiot,  as  well  as  the  miserable  country,  caught 
the  fashionable  taint,  and  regarding  the  Jesuits  as  the 
natural  enemies  of  his  new  friends  the  philosophers, 
resolved  on  their  destruction.  lie  began  at  home,  us  was 
natural,  and  by  a  dexterous  twisting  of  events,  by  clever 
combinations  of  time  and  place,  by  calumnies  skilful  or 
dull  indifferently,  by  most  marvellous  piecing  of  evidence, 
and,  finally,  by  the  exercise  of  irresponsible  power,  drova 
the  Jesuits  out  of  Portugal  and  her  dominions,  and  landed 
them  in  ship  loads  upon  the  states  of  the  Church.  How 
he  came  to  influence  the  mind  of  Charles  III.,  and  through 
him  of  the  entire  House  of  Bourbon,  is  not  so  clear.  That 
prince  himself  never  disclosed  his  real  cause  of  offence 
against  the  Jesuits,  and  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  their  rehabili- 
tation, wont  no  further  than  to  say  his  ancestor  had  been 
deceived.*  The  same  process  was  repeated  in  Spain  as  in 
Portugal,  with  an  exaggeration  of  atrocity;  the  same  again 
in  Naples  and  Parma;  and  lastly,  in  France  ;  but  there, 
happily  for  the  honour  of  the  French  name,  without  the 
circumstances  of  gratuitous  barbarity  that  characterized  it 
elsewhere  ;  after  a  prolonged  strugtrle,  and  with  at  least  a 
colourable  sanction  of  public  oi)inion.  In  France,  under 
no  matter  what  form  of  governuKint,  there  is  a  certain  force 
of  public  opinion,  and  unless  in  moments  of  revolutionary 
excitement,  a  degree  of  i)ersonal,  if  not  pohtical  liberty, 
far  beyond  what  exist*  in  most  other  countries.  Hence, 
even  in  the  parliaments  where  opinion  pronounced  most 
strongly  against  the  Jesuits,  and  where  alone  public  dpi- 
nion  could  be  constitutionally  collected,  the  voices  con- 
demnatory of  the  Jesuits  were  in  a  very  small  majority, 
while  almost  the  entire  episcopacy  spoke  loudly  and  fear- 


*  Exposicion  ydictamen  del  fiscal  delconscjo  ycamara.  D.  Fran- 
cisco GutterJeu. 
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lessly  in  their  favour.  The  Jesuits  were  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, expelled  from  France,  and  they  remained  there  with- 
out hindrance  or  molestation,  as  seculars ;  but,  however 
the  French  people  might  feel,  the  ministers  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  had  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Order. 
Nothing  less  than  its  absolute  suppression  by  the  Pope 
would  content  them, — to  compass  this  end,  every  pressure 
short  of  actual  constraint  was  applied  to  the  Holy  See, — 
and  when  at  length  the  Pope  yielded,  it  waB  when  he  could 
resist  no  longer. 

There  are  few  chapters  of  ecclesiastical  history  more  full 
of  painful  interest  than  the  election  and  pontificate  of  Cle- 
ment XIV.  We  have  no  desire  to  enter  upon  the  distress- 
ing controversies  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  they  should  have  been  revived  in 
our  own  time.  Dr.  Theiner,  in  a  spirit  of  reparation  with 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  find  fault,  has  undertaken  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  Clement  XIV.,  the  difficulty  of 
whose  position  it  certainly  is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  Dr. 
Theiner's  peculiar  opportunities  give  him  access  to  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  most  authentic  kind,  and  no  one 
can  blame  him  for  using  them  in  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  interest  of  the  truth.  No  one  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  the  writings  of  this  distinguished  ecclesi- 
astic can  hesitate  to  believe  that  such  was  his  one  object, 
and  that  nothing  was  farther  from  his  mind  than  to  dispa- 
rage the  Jesuits  or  damage  their  reputation  in  any  way. 
His  disclaimer  of  such  purpose  is  sufficiently  formal.  "  The 
man,''  he  says,  ^*  would  be  much  astray,  and  do  us  grievous 
wrong  who  should  attribute  to  us  the  purpose  of  reflecting  on 
the  Jesuits  in  this  work.  Far  from  us — far  as  heaven  from 
earth,  be  such  an  idea.  Tender  and  sacred  bonds  knit  us, 
and  to  our  last  breath  shall  continue  to  knit  us,  to  that  illus- 
trious Society.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  make  it  a  consci- 
entious duty  not  to  cancel  or  misinterpret  one  of  the  so 
numerous  pages  of  glory  they  have  graven  in  the  book  of 
history.  But  we  say  with  equal  candour,  that  it  is  just  as 
little  our  intention  to  suppress  or  artificially  excuse  and 
*  gloss  over  their  weaknesses  when  we  meet  with  such. 
This  we  owe  alike  to  the  Church  and  to  truth.  The 
Society  of  Jesus  will  derive  from  the  work  a  lesson  merely, 
and  by  laying  the  same  to  heart,  profit  likewise.  ^  The 
artificial  and  extravagant  praises  of  shortsighted  friends 
have  hitherto  done  the  Society  little  service,  and  done  little 
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for  the  advancement  of  tlicir  cause."^  Dr.  Theiner  has 
only  given  expression  to  opinions  of  our  own  in  this  pas- 
saf?e.  His  work,  however,  has  been  used  in  a  very  differ- 
ent spirit  by  the  enemies  of  the  society.  He  has  met  with 
a  commentator,  Herr  Leu  of  Lucerne,  who,  professing  to 
give  to  the  public  the  substance  of  Dr.  Thenier's  work  in 
80  far  Hs  it  relates  to  the  Jesuits,  displays  a  small,  spiteful, 
and  illiberal  jealousy  of  the  Society  wherever  he  introducea 
an  observation  of  his  own,  that  it  is  really  pitiful  to  see. 
To  affect  to  disguise  the  mistakes,  the  weaknesses,  as 
Dr.  Theiner  calls  them,  or  the  faults,  if  you  will,  of  the 
Society,  or  to  evade  the  discussion  of  them,  would  be  a 
very  fatal  course,  and  if  we  ourselves  have  made  no  allusion 
to  the  bankruptcy  of  Father  La  Valette,  the  presence  of 
Father  Peters  in  the  Privy  Council,  the  examination  of 
Father  Garnet,  the  education  of  Don  Sebastian,  and  innu- 
raerablc  other  heads  of  accusation ;  it  was  not  that  we 
thought  the  society  or  individual  members  wholly  free  from 
blame,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nothing  was  to  be  urged 
in  their  defence,  but  that  these  are  for  the  most  part  ques- 
tions, not  of  principle,  but  of  fact,  and  that  any  one  prose- 
cuting an  enquiry  into  these  matters  in  good  faith,  will 
find  valuable  assistance  from  Herr  Buss's  work,  where'the 
arguments  on  both  sides  are  fairly  and  lucidly  stated,  and 
facts  elicited  that  will  in  many  cases  diminish  the  blame, 
in  many  cases  wholly  clear  it  away,  and  in  by  far  the  great 
majority,  shift  jt  from  the  responsibility  of  the  society,  to 
that  of  individual  members,  and  confirm  the  wisdom  of  the 
rule  by  showing  what  was  complained  of  to  have  been  an 
infraction  of  it. 

Having  had  regard  to  Herr  Buss's  theory  rather  than  to 
the  historical  work,  we  were  unwilling  to  make  any  length- 
ened extract  from  the  latter.  Indeed,  our  readers  are 
probably  too  well  acquainted  with  every  remarkable  inci- 
dent in  that  history,  to  find  anything  new  in  the  author's 
pages.  Those,  however,  who  may  not  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  coming  at  more  authentic  details  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  society  in  Switzerland,  just  previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  *48,  than  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  public  jour- 
nals, will  not  take  it  amiss  if  we  give  them  a  specimen  of 
Herr  Busses  style. 
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•*  In  the  sitting  of  the  24th  of  October,  1844,  the  Great  Council 
decided  on  inviting  the  Jesuits  to  take  charge  of  the  seminarj  bj  a 
majority  of  seventy  to  twenty-four  voices. 

"The  general  of  the  Jesuits  who  had  long  been  importuned  by 
all  parties,  yielded  at  length  to  the  wish  of  the  Pope,  and  empowered 
the  Father  Provincial  Rothenflue,  to  concert  measures  with  the 
government  of  Lucerne  for  the  superintendance  of  the  episcopal 
seminary. 

**  The  people  voted  by  a  majority  of  more  than  six  thousand  for 
the  immediate  carrying  out  of  the  resolution  of  the  Great  Council. 
The  Radicals  immediately  protested  against  the  violation  of  the 
federal  compact,  although  Lucerne  had  done  nothing  more  in  18l4 
than  had  been  done  by  Valais  in  1810.  Freiburg  in  1818,  and 
Schwytz  in  1836.  Even  in  the  diet  the  introduction  of  the  JesuitB 
was  regarded  as  a  purely  cAntonal  concern.'' 

After  the  defeat  of  the  free  corps  in  Lucerne,  the  Jesuits 
took  charge  of  the  semhiary,  and  opened  their  classes  the 
13th  October,  1845,  between  which  period  and  1847,  the 
agitation  for  their  withdrawal  had  never  ceased  to  convulse 
Switzerland. 

*•  The  Jesuits  had  been  for  two  years  in  Lucerne,  honoured  by 
the  people ;  their  most  determined  antagonists  had  never  been  able 
to  fix  a  reproach  upon  them. 

*'  The  source  of  Swiss  grievances  was  certainly  not  the  Jesuit 
college  of  Lucerne.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Jesuits  was  now  im- 
possible, and  were  it  even  possible,  it  would  still  be  useless,  nay, 
shameful  and  dangerous,  since  it  would  upset  all  principles,  render 
the  radicals  more  daring,  and  dispirit  and  disunite  the  Catholics. 

'*  In  a  word,  the  presence  of  the  Jesuits  in  Lucerne  involved 
«acred  and  fundamental  principlen,  namely,  cantonal  independence 
and  religious  liberty  ;  principles,  which  in  their  expulsion  would  be 
outraged  and  annulled.  No  single  charge  had  been  brought  against 
the  Jesuits  as  a  pretext  for  their  expulsion  from  Switzerland,  so 
that  the  procedure  was  in  every  way  iniquitous.  Its  results  could 
be  no  other  than  the  most  flagrant  infractions  of  the  common  law 
of  nations,  beginning  with  the  arbitrary  banishment  of  Citizens 
from  their  country  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property.  The 
grievances  of  the  Catholic  population  were  the  heaviest  that  could 
be  inflicted,  their  feelings  wounded  in  everything  they  held  dearest, 
the  Church  subjected  to  persecution,  all  religi^s  and  political 
rights  trampled  under  foot,  left  no  room  for  personal  complaints  or 
personal  suficrings. 

"  Such  was  in  substance  the  memorial  of  the  General  of  the 
Jesuits  to  the  representatives  of  the  European  powers  in  Switzer« 
land — it  spoke  in  language  of  the  meerest  reason,  but  the  blindness 
of  the  European  powers,  and  of  Swiss  Protestantism,  was  invinci- 
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ble.  Lord  Palmerston  instructed  his  minister  to  show  the  Jesuits 
110  quarter.  European  diplomacy  felt  amused  at  the  pertinacity  of 
the  foreign  office,  but  remained  motionless,  tied  up  by  the  prece« 
dents  of  1830. 

"In  1847  the  Swiss  Cantons  numbered  one  hundred  and  fiftj- 
two  Jesuits,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  two  belonged  to  the  Cm- 
tons  of  the  Sonderbund.  and  the  remaining  fifty  to  Berne,  SoIu« 
thurn,  Argau,  St.  Gall,  Orisons,  Vaud,  Qeneva  and  Basle.  These 
Swiss  believed  there  was  nothing  in  the  fact  of  their  being  Jesuits 
to  deprive  tliem  of  their  country ;  and,  moreover,  the  religious  in- 
volved a  political  question.  The  Jesuits  had  long  declined  going 
to  Lucerue,  but  the  government  of  that  cantou  wrote  to  them, 
'  We  cannot  understand  how  the  self-same  men,  who  court  martyr- 
dom amongst  barbarians,  refuse  to  take  the  field  in  union  with  the 
people  of  Lucerne  so  gallantly  in  arnft  for  the  Church.'  There 
was  no  alternative  left  them.  They  remained  an  unflinching  ad- 
vanced guard  at  the  outpost  of  Lucerne. 

*<  B'lt  now  when  civil  war  became  more  and  more  imminent,  and 
even  friends  of  order  throughout  Europe  were  disposed  to  tax  the 
Jesuits  with  giving  rise  to  it;  the  Father  Provincial  Minoux  visited 
in  turn  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Schwytz,  Freiburg,  and  Valais,  con- 
juring tlio  leaders  of  the  Sonderbund  to  tell  him  whether  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Jesuits  would  avert  the  oonfiiot,  in  which  oase  he 
would  solicit  from  the  General  the  power  of  withdrawal,  but  the 
unanimous  answer  was, — No, 

**  And  thus  the  Jesuits  remained  upon  the  field,  bound  by  obe- 
dience to  the  rioly  See,  by  their  priestly  duty,  by  the  honour  of  their 
institute,  and  by  their  love  of  country. 

<'0n  the  18th  of  October,  1847,  the  Diet  met  again  to  consider 
the  coercive  measures  to  be  adopted  against  the  Sonderbund.  St. 
Gall  and  the  Gri^ons  made  an  effort  at  conciliation.  The  twelve 
cantons  determined  to  send  federal  commissioners  with. a  procla- 
mation into  the  cantons  of  the  Sonderbund. 

''  The  proclamation  was  a  tissue  of  falsehood,  and  the  commis- 
sioners mere  agents  of  revolution.  They  were  not  received.  Oa 
the  21st  October,  they  brought  forward  a  proposal  which  might 
have  secured  the  object  in  view.  The  proposal  was  to  acknowledge 
the  cantonal  sovereignty  with  all  its  legitimate  consequences, 
whereupon  the  Sonderbund  would  dissolve. — Geneva,  Giams,  St.  Gall, 
Solothurn  and  Orisons,  showed  some  disposition  to  take  the  propo- 
sal into  consideration,  but  Berne,  Valais,  and  Argovia  peremp- 
torily rejected  i^.  The  agents  of  Lucerne,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden, 
and  Freiburg,  were,  without  instructions,  to  deal  with  the  protbcoL 
The  radicals,,  not  the  people,  wished  for  war.  Ou  the  24th  October, 
the  president  of  the  Diet  Ochsenb.Mn,  declared  upon  false  infurmi^ 
tion,  that  disorder  was  increasing  from  hour  to  Iiour  in  St.  Gall,  and 
that  the  Catholics  there  were  iu  arms.    Immediately,  a  decree 
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passed,  to  place  fifty  thousand  men  at  the  disposal  of  General 
Dufour,  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

"  The  representatives  of  the  Sonderbund  were  not  present  at  this 
sitting,  but  Neuenburg  and  Basle  proposed  a  conference  out  of 
doors  b^tween  the  representatives  of  the  Sonderbund  and  those  of 
the  oth^r  cantons.  It  took  place  on  the  28th  October.  The 
deputies  of  the  Sonderbund  openly  declared  they  should  forthwith 
be  considered  non-existent  when  the  cantonal  sovereignty  ceased 
to  be  called  in  question.  The  case  of  the  convents  of  Argovia 
should  be  referred  to  the  Holy  See,  and,  pending  the  decision, 
both  parties  disarm. 

'^  These  propositions  were  assuredly  such  as  the  radicals  them* 
selves  might  have  accepted  ;  but  absolute  submission  was  de- 
manded of  the  Sonderbund.  The  conference  led  to  no  result,  and 
nothing  remained  for  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic  Cantons 
but  to  withdraw.  They  understood  tht^ir  duty  and  discharged  it 
with  a  mournful  solemnity.  On  the  29th  of  October  they  handed 
to  the  Diet  a  manifesto  in  which  their  rights  were  so  forcibly  and 
convincingly  stated  that  the  Diet  thought  it  necessary  to  forbid  its 
publication.  It  was  sent  to  the  representatives  of  the  European 
Powers  in  Switzerland  with  a  strongly-worded  note,  requiring  no 
intervention  but  simple  recognition. 

"  By  a  kind  of  fatality,  Switzerland,  and  with  her  most  of  the 
European  States  were  sinking  into  the  precipice  of  revolution 
which  the  English  Foreign  Office  had  opened. 

'*  The  other  governments  witnessed  the  sacrifice  with  indifference. 
War  began.  Freiburg,  cut  off  from  the  aid  of  the  other  Cantons 
of  the  Sonderbund,  capitulated  on  the  14th  of  November,  after 
General  Maillardoz  had  resigned  his  command  and  the  enemy  had 
broken  the  armistice  of  the  thirteenth.  Although  the  fifth  article 
of  the  capitulation  guaranteed  security  of  person  and  property,  th^ 
insurgents  of  January  were  all  brought  into  the  town  and  tl) 
prisons  opened.  Out  of  these  materials,  with  the  aid  of  some 
radicals  a  provisional  government  was  formed  and  the  plunder 
began."— pp.  1418-1428. 

The^ horrors  that  ensued  are  only  too  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  most.  They  drew  from  the  federal  General 
Dufour  the  candid  admission  *^a  lost  battle  could  not 
have  brought  greater  shame  upon  us.*'  The  other  Can- 
tons were  taken  in  detail,  and  nations  followed  hard  upon. 
Abyss  called  upon  abyss,  revolution  opened'  under  revolu- 
lution,  and  empires  with  five  hundred  thousand  bayonets 
were  made  of  no  more  account  than  the  princedom  of 
Monaco  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Mosquitos.  The  Jesuits 
were  swept  from  half  the  Continent  of  Europe  by  the 
flood,  but   not  submerged.      They  found    a    refuge  in 
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the  France  of  February  and  Jane,  seething  with  revolu- 
tionary passions,  sick  of  society  and  civilization,  reeling 
from  the  fumes  of  civil  slauj^hter,  yet  destined  to  shelter 
the  Jesuits,  to  restore  the  Pope,  to  revive  authority  in  its 
most  decided  form,  to  protect  religion,  and  save  Europe 
from  an  impending  tyranny  almost  worse  than  that  of 
revolution. 

We  have  only  in  closing  this  notice  to  repeat  our  fixed 
opinion  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  more  miserable 
trifling  than  that  which  should  refer  to  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Jesuits,  the  animosity  of  their  enejjpies 
or  the  singular  variety  of  their  fortunes.  The  same  opin- 
ions which  had  passed  unnoticed  and  uncensured  in 
others  were  found  to  the  last  degree  criminal  in  tliem ; 
nor  can  it  be  forgotten  in  connexion  with  one  of  the 
charges  against  the  society,  that  the  prime  object  of  the 
Pharisees  in  their  questions  to  Him  whose  name  the 
society  adopted,  was  to  trip  Him  in  His  words,  and  we  fear 
that  on  more  occasions  than  one  the  answers  would  be 
found  to  be  unusually  Jesuitical.  Suppose  the  question : 
**  Is  it  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Ca3sar  ?'*  were  put  by  au 
attorney  general  to  a  Jesuit  on  the  rack,  or  say,  with  reeds 
inserted  between  the  nail  and  the  skin,  and  answered  in 
the  terms  recorded  by  the  Evangelist,  we  have  ho  doubt 
whatever  such  a  reply  would  be  stigmatised  as  a  vile 
quibble  and  a  miserable  evasion  of  the  truth ;  but  as  to 
the  declaration  of  the  Saviour  that  Ho  would  destroy  that 
temple,  and  in  three  days  build  it  up  again;  that  certainly 
could  not  fail  to  be  considered  a  mental  reservation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Catholic  Oath.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  nothing  can  be  further  from  our  minds 
than  to  set  up  a  defence  of  equivocation  or  quote  scripture 
texts  in  favour  of  it — nothing  can  justify  a  deviation  from 
truth, — but  the  real  question,  which  certainly  falls  under  the 
competence  of  a  theologian  and  mast  be  remitted  even  to 
lay  judgment  in  the  absence  of  direction,  will  be,— what 
does  amount  to  a  violation  of  the  truth?  Herr  Buss  sifts  the 
arguments  for  and  a<jainst  the  Jesuits  in  this  matter  with 
very  considerable  ability,  and  brings  to  bear  upon  them 
a  large  amount  of  curious  and  well-digested^  learning, 
through  which  we  should  gladly  follow  him  if  circum- 
stances allowed.  Not,  indeed,  tliat  much  is  to  be  jorained 
by  this,  or  any  other  question  of  the  same  kind  regardmg  the 
Jesuits,  for  it  is  habitual  with  the  adversaries  of  the  So- 
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ciety  to  regard  every  doctrine  of  theirs  not  as  a  doctrine  in 
the  abstract,  and  to  decide  accordingly;  but  as  Jesuit  teach- 
ing, and  therefore  necessarily  pernicious.  **The  concert 
of  accusations,  most  frequently  calumnious,  which  we  find 
amongst  the  anti-Jesuit  writers  of  the  time,^'  says  Sis- 
mondi,  *'  is  positively  frightful  in  its  way.'^^  It  availed 
the  Jesuits  nothing  that  probableism  as  a  system  was 
neither  invented  nor  perfected  by  them,  were  it  indeed 
susceptible  of  being  perfected,  nor  is  it  ever  taken  into 
account  that  any  one  hesitating  between  two  courses,  and 
disposed  to  do  what  is  right  can  only  act  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  light,  and  must  decide  for  one  or  the  other. 
No  Protestant  that  has  to  deal  with  the  Jesuit  doctrine, 
in  the  matter  of  regicide,. ever  condescends  to  remember 
that  it  was  neither  originated  nor  pushed  to  its  final 
development  by  the  Jesuits,  and  that  in  speculation  it  was 
supported  by  the  first  reformers  and  received  its  practical 
application  from  their  descendants.!  Those,  again,  who 
impute  immoral  teaching  to  the  Jesuits  have  never  been 
known  to  furnish  an  illustration  of  its  influence  from  their 
own  knowledge,  still  less  have  they  thought  of  collecting 
evidence,  and  any  one  maliciously  disposed  might  feel 
tempted  to  hint  they  had  acted  with  commendable  pru- 
dence as  the  evidence  was  quite  the  other  way.  During 
the  season  of  their  highest  favour,  and  when  they  directed 
the  conscience  of  every  Catholic  prince  in  Europe,  it  was 
luiheard  of  that  a  Jesuit  flattered  or  connived  at  the 
irregularities  of  a  penitent.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  accusa- 
tion that  we  know  of  pointing  in  that  direction.  It  would 
be  something  too  common-place  to  ennumerate  the  great 
men  who  have  borne  testimony,  willing  or  constrained,  to 
the  pure  morality  of  the  Jesuits  themselves,  and  to  the 
piirity  of  that  which  they  inculcated  upon  their  scholars. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  celebrated  passage  in 
Voltaire. 

'*  During  the  seven  years  that  I  spent  in  the  house  of  the  Jesuits 


*  Histoire  de  France,  T.  xxix.  p.  231. 
t  Luther,  Beza  Ep.  37  and  40,  Knox,  Arthusius,  Politica 
Methodice  digesta  cap.  xiv.  Herborose  1603.  Stepbanus,  Junius 
Brutus  Vindicise  contra  Tjrannos.  Buchanan,  De  Jure  Regni 
Apud.  Scotos.  Hist  Scot.  L.  vii.  Milton — Defensio  pro  Populo 
Angl.  Op.  om.  1759. 
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what  did  I  witness  tliore  ?  The  most  laborious  and  frugal  life. 
The  hours  of  the  day  divided  between  the  cares  they  bestowed  upon 
us,  and  the  exercise  of  their  austere  profession.  I  appeal  to  thou- 
sands of  men  educated  like  myself ;  and  for  this  reason  I  am  lost 
iu  astonishment  at  the  idea  of  their  being  accused  of  teaching  lax 
morals.'* — G^uvres  Completes^  Correspondence,  t.  ly,  ed.  de  1831. 

The  Confessors  of  Louis  XIII.  wrought  successfully  for 
the  reconciliation  of  that  prince  with  Anne  of  Austria*. 
A  Jesuit  Confessor  was  heard  to  threaten  a  royal  penitent, 
with    the    divine   malediction  if   he  moved  against  his. 
mother.     The  Pore  Desmarets  refused  the  sacraments  to- 
Louis  XV.,  and  Pere  de  Sacy  to  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
when  any  condescension  on  the  part  of  those  patrons  of  lax 
morality  could  not  have  failed  of  its  reward,  and  their 
inflexibility  was  likely  to  provoke  a  swift  and  unsparing; 
vengeance.     But  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  seldom  des- 
cended to  details  so  minute  as  these ;  the  more  general 
their  charges  the  better.     There  was  nothing  too  coarse, 
too  monstrous,  too  incredible;  there  were  no  materials  too 
heterogeneous,  or  too  combustible,  for  playing  off  against 
the  Jesuits ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  unless  in  minds 
open  to  the  influences  of  Eugene  Sue,  or  Paul  de  Keck, 
the   Jesuits  are  certainly  not  losing  ground.     "  Est  ars 
quoedam  etiam  maledicendi,^' — and  very  few  of  the  anta- 
gonists of  the  Jesuits,  none  perhaps,  Pascal  only  excepted, 
seem  to  have  understood  it.     Bayle  says,  with  sufficient 
bitterness,  that  if  the  Jesuits'were  to  keep  in  pay  the  class  of 
writers  we  usually  find  attacking  them,  their  money  would 
be  well  spent.     They  are  certainly  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
refutation.     It  is  a  more  pleasing,  as  well  as  a  more  profits- 
able  task,  to  look  with  M.  Buss  into  the  future  of  the 
Society,  and  see  if  it  be  permitted  us  to  speculate  upon  its 
duties  and  destinies  in  times  so  strangely  beset,  so  fitful, 
so  treacherous  as  our  own.      The  Jesuits  have  the  old 
enemy  before  them,  but  his  tactics  have  been  changed. 
Protestantism  has  had  its  development  as  well  as  the 
Christian  Church,  and  that  development  is  not  to  be  met 
or  checked  with  folio  or  quarto.     These  were  never  the 
exclusive  arms  of  the  Society ;  and  a  battalion  of  Bellar- 
mins,  or  of  Petaus,  would  efifect  less  good,  perhaps,  at  the. 
present  day,  than  the  college  of  Avignon  or  St.  Acheul. 
IL-ippily,  too,   no   spirit  of  zeal  requires  to  be  evoked 
among  the  European  Clergy.    The  Jesuits  have  no  licease 
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to  rebuke  by  the  perfection  of  their  lives,  no  relaxation 
to  shame  by  the  austerity  of  their  discipline  ;   but  they 
have  to  guide,  often  to  moderate,  the  zealous,  as  well  as  to 
quicken  the  tardy ;  they  have  to  counteract  the  pernicious 
literature  of  the  day;  and  they  have  to  communicate  to  their 
system  of  education  all  the  finish  of  which  it  is  capable ; 
for  this  is  a  field  in  which  their  competitors  are  many  and 
indefatigable.      They  have  a  part  of  peculiar  delicacy  to 
play  between  authority  even  friendly  or  protecting;  and 
the   people  even    were  prejudiced   and   hostile.     As  the 
Society  needs  no  reform  or  re-modelling,  its  great  neces- 
sity is  independence.      It  requires  too,  that  its  familiar 
name,  should   be   met  again  on  the  neutral  ground  of 
science  and  literature.     Through  the  rising  generation  it 
saved  Europe  once  before,  and  through  the  same,  Europe 
must  be  saved  again.     We  do  not  speak  without  experi- 
ence of  what  it  can  efieci,  and,  with  all  our  wish  to  be  im- 
partial in  the  matter  under  investigation,  we  never  looked 
to  reach  that  degree  of  philosophic  indifference  which  many 
might  consider  desirable.     It  is  hardly  possible  for  you, 
even  as  a  reviewer,  without  some  vice  of  mental  or  moral 
organization,  to  forget  that  you  have  been  for  years  the 
object  of  tender  nurture,  and  followed  at  their  close  with 
affectionate  solicitude ;  that  athwai't  all  the  waywardness 
and  ingratitude  of  boyhood,  a  practised  eye  has  been  upon 
the  strain  to  catch  the  appearance  of  every  ill-defined  and 
rudimentary  talent,  and  a  delicate  hand  ever  ready  to  shape 
and  swathe  it  into  symmetry ;  that  when  time  admonished 
to  give  your  faculties  scope,  the  same  directing  spirit  has 
taught  you  which   should   lead  and  characterize,  which 
correct  and  balance  the  entire;  that  it  is  your  own. fault 
if  you  are  not  aspiring  without  vanity,  and  modest  without 
timidity  ;    if  you  have  not  acquired  the  secret  of  yoiir 
strength  with  the  intimate  conviction  of  your  weakness ; 
that  your  development  has  been  the  study  of  minds  the 
deepest,  the  vastest,  the  most  versatile  in  the  world  ;  that 
you  have  been,  and  are  yourself  the  living  refutation  of 
half  the  chnrges  against  your  instructors,  and  that  the 
remainder  vanish  before  evidence ;    that  your  heart  has 
been  formed,   and  your  morals  guarded  with  equal  assi- 
duity ;  that  you  never  got  a  lesson  in  mental  reservation  or 
regicide,  and  never  met  with  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  who 
did.     All  this  it  is  not  easy  to  forget,  or  remembering  to 
remember  wLtk  indifference. .   You  cannot^  even  if  perhapis 
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you  ought,  discharge  your  mind  of  a  certain  pride. and 
triumph  in  the  reflection  that  you  are  thus  brought  into 
communion,  and  almost  into  companionship,  with  all  the 
heroes  of  Catholic  story,  and  all  the  lights  of  Catbolie 
literature  that  have  known  no  difierent  formation  from 
yourself;  that  you  are  in  some  sort  the  comrade  of  Ferdi- 
nand II.,  Maximilian  I.,  Wallenstein,  Sobieski,  Turenne, 
Bellai*min,  Corneille,  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  others. 
your  forerunners  and  your  models.  Perhaps  you  started 
on  your  prosperous  career  with  the  generous '' ed  auch' 
io,'*  I,  too,  am  a  pupil  of  Jesuits, — ^you  felt  that  the  walls  of 
your  own  college  did  not  include  all  your  friends,  all  your 
companions,  all  your  masters ;  that  the  great  family  knew 
no  limit  of  countries  or  sympathies,  and  that  it  was  true 
to  say  of  it  J 

Non  Sta  fra  quelle  mura 

Ella  e  per  tutto 

Dove  aucor  non  ^  spento, 

Di  virtd  e  di  liberty  Tamor  natio 

Son'  Koma  I  FIDI  MIEI,  Roma  son'  io. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  History  of  Oliver  Cromusell  and  the  English  Common- 
wealth,  from  the  Execution  of  Charles  (he  First  to  the  Death  of  Cromf 
well  By  M.  Guizot.  Translated  by  Anduew  R.  Scoble.  2  toIs. 
8vo.     London  :  Bentley,  1854. 

2.  History  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1640,  from  the  Accestion  of 
Charles  L  to  his  Death,  By  F.  Guizot.  Translated  by  Wiluak 
Watlbtt,  Esq.     London  :  Bogue,  1848. 

WHEN  Agesilaus  of  Sparta  was  one  day  surprised  in 
the  middle  of  a  noisy  game  of  hobby-horse  with  his 
children,  he  checked  the  laughter  in  which  his  friend  was 
disposed  to  indulge  at  his  expense,  by  begging  that  "  he 
would  not  say  anything  on  the  subject  until  he  had  him* 
self  been  a  father/*  On  a  somawhat  similar  principle 
it  has  been  said  that  no  historian  is  capable  of  entering 
into  the  true  spirit  of  the  history  of  revolution^  unless  he 
have  himself  lived  through  the  storms  of  rovolationaij 
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strife.  Personal  narratives  of  such  events  will  always  be- 
held liable  to  suspicion ;  although  of  such  narratives  there 
i^no  lack,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Since  the 
day  when  CsBsar  risked  his  life  by  swimming  with  one 
hand  from  his  sinking  galley,  in  order  to  keep  his  precious 
Commentaries  above  water  in  the  other,  there  have  been 
few  periods  of  strife,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  of  which 
the  actors  themselves  have  not  left  some  record.  Most  of 
these  are  sufficiently  egotistical:  many  of  them  are  un- 
disguisedly  one-sided,  and  not  a  few  untrustworthy ;  a 
large  proportion  of  them,  too,  are  mere  fragments,  only 
detailing  so  much  of  the  facts  as  fell  under  the  immediate 
notice  of  the  writer,  and  seldom  aiming  at  any  broad  or 
comprehensive  view  of  the  main  history  of  the  general 
movement. ,  Nevertheless,  with  all  their  defects ;  with 
all  the  passion  and  prejudice  which  every  page  displays ; 
with  all  the  misrepresentation  of  enemies  and  partial 
estimates  of  friends, — oftentimes  so  unscrupulous  that  even 
the  uninstructed  reader  may  himself  discover  it ; — -with  all 
the  heat,  intemperance,  and  short-sightedness,  which  per- 
vade them,  it  is  in  these  fragmentary  narratives  that  we 
find  the  most  graphic,  the  most  life-like,  and  though  not  the 
most  reliable  as  to  detail,  at  least  the  most  suggestive, 
pictures  of  the  periods  to  which  they  relate. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  such  narratives  as 
these  can  themselves  be  regarded  as  authentic  history; 
but  they  supply  the  material,  rough  but  genuine,  from 
which  history  is  best  framed.  If,  in  the  conflicting  state- 
ments of  writers  who  are  almost  necessarily  partisans,  the 
truth  may  sometimes  appear  inextricably  involved,  this  is 
little  more  than  occurs  in  every-day  hfe,  where  the  fullest 
opportunities  of  personal  examination  are  afforded ;  and 
at  all  events,  whatever  of  impartiality  may  be  lost  by  such 
conflicts,  is  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  reality  and 
life-like  character  of  the  views  which  they  present. 
.  At  the  same  time,  great  as  are  the  opportunities  of  full 
and  complete  information  as  to  facts  and  characters,  which 
are  enjoyed  by  contemporary  writers,  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  history  of  any  important  or 
exciting  event,  embracing  a  large  number  of  actors,  or  a 
marked  diversity  of  interests,  can  ever  be  fully  and  satis- 
factorily written  at  or  very  near  the  time  of  its  occurrence.^ 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  secret  history  of  the  actors  and  of 
their  motives  is  only  gleaned  by  slow  degrees,  either  by 
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the  gradual  oozing  out  of  confidences  as  the  reasons  for 
concealment  disappear,  or  by  the  discovery  and  publicar 
tion  of  private  and  confidential  papers,  or  by  the  very  pro- 
gress of  events  themselves,  and  the  developments  to  which 
they  naturally  lead.  Independently  of  these  important 
considerations;  independently,  too,  of  the  difficulty  which 
a  contemporary  must  always  feel  in  divesting  himself  of 
party  bias  in  reference  to  matters  of  great  public  interest 
during  his  own  time,  the  full  bearing  of  such  events  can 
only  be  taken  in  after  an  interval.  Like  an  extensive 
landscape,  they  can  be  seen  in  their  completeness  only 
from  a  distance  ;  and  it  has  sometimes  happened,  that  after 
years  had  passed  away,  and  after  most  of  the  actors  had 
disappeared  from  the  scene,  new  relations  and  connexious 
of  men  and  events  have  been  discovered,  of  .which  not  a 
trace,  and  not  even  a  suspicion  of  any  trace,  had  previously 
existed,  and  by  which  the  former  verdict  regarding  them 
has  been  materially  modified,  if  not  entirely  reversed. 
Scarcely  a  year  passes  without  new  and  most  striking 
evidence  of  this  fact,  in  reference  to  almost  all  the  leading 
periods  of  modern  history. 

Nevertheless,  it  constantly  occurs  that  events  and 
periods  repeat  themselves  in  history.  The  world  moves 
m  a  circle.  With  a  little  allowance  for  accidental  varia- 
tions, it  will  be  found,  in  the  main,  that  each  new  dynasty 
is  a  type  of  some  former  one  ;  each  revolution  is  a  tran- 
script of  its  predecessor.  The  circumstances,  the  actors, 
and  the  causes  which  call  them  into  action,  of  course 
difier  in  each.  The  order  of  events  varies,  and  perhaps  is 
even  inverted.  Parties  which  in  one  revolution  rise  to  the 
ascendant,  in  another  sufier  inglorious  defeat.  But  the 
main  character  of  all  revolutionary  struggles  will  be  found 
to  have  been  tolerably  uniform.  The  same  general  princi- 
ple is,  in  most  cases,  brought  to  issue ;  the  same  great 
classes  are  found  in  antagonism ;  the  same  interests 
contend  for  ascendancy ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  varie- 
ties of  individual  character,  the  same  unvarying  passions 
and  impulses  will  be  found  in  full  activity.  Each  revolu- 
tion, therefore,  throws  light  upon  those  which  have  gone 
before  it ;  and  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the 
memory  of  revolutions  long  past,  has  served  to  the  actors 
in  some  new  revolutionary  warfare,  as  a  salutary  warning 
against  similar  d.'uigers,  or  that  the  history  of  modem 
revolutions  has  supplied  a  commentary  upon  much  thai 
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was  dark  and  doubtful  in  that  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
olden  time. 

When  M.  Guizot,  therefore,  undertook  to  write  the 
history  of  the  English  Revolution,  it  was  felt  that  his 
familiarity  with  the  still  fresh  memories  of  the  first  Prenchl 
Revolution,  and  still  more,  his  personal  connexion  with 
that  of  1830,  formed  no  mean  qualification  for  the  task. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  first  portion  of  his  work,  the 
events  of  1848,  in  which  his  participation  was  still  more 
direct  and  immediate,  have  added  still  more  largely  to 
that  experimental  knowledge  of  the  secret  history  of 
revolutions.  Nor  has  he  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the 
reflected  light  which  these  two  great  crises  in  Elnglish  and 
French  history  cast  upon  each  other.  During  the  first 
years  of  his  exile  in  England,  his  earliest  appeals  to  the 
returning  calmness  and  moderation  of  parties  among  his 
countrymen,  were  founded  upon  historical  parallels,  drawn 
from  the  kindred  events  in  England  during  the  last  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  His** Democracy  in  Francej^' 
his  **  Causes  of  the  Success  of  the  English  Revolution;*' 
his  "Menkes  Contemporaries,' '(although  it  was  but  a  recast 
of  a  series  of  Essays  written  many  years  before) ;  all  pro- 
fessedly addressed  themselves  to  this  theme.  In  truth,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  tone  which  pervades  them  all,  we 
would  say  that  M.  Guizot  writes  like  a  man  who,  even 
in  the  most  active  and  stirring  scenes  of  the  eventful 
period  through  which  he  lived,  has  seldom  withdrawn  his 
mind  from  that  great  historical  crisis  in  the  destiny  of 
England,  which  has  been  his  occupation  of  his  leisure  for 
years  to  analyse  and  illustrate.  ^  As  a  politician,  he  has 
drawn  political  capital  and  political  experience  from  the 
history  of  the  past;  while  he  has  equally,  and  even  more 
perseveringly  used  his  experience  as  a  politician,  to  direct 
and  assist  his  researches  and  his  judgment  as  a  historian. 
He  may  be  said,  in  some  sense,  to  have  written  with  all  the 
experience  of  a  contemporary,  relieved  from  the  personal 
and  partisan  prejudices  at  the  expense  of  which  such  ex- 
perience is  ordinarily  purchased. 

The  English  Revolution,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have 
formed  a  main  study  of  M.  Guizot's  life.  The  labour 
incidental  to  the  preparation  of  the  immense  collection  of 
**  Memoires''  relating  to  it  which  he  edited,  would  in  itself 
have  supplied  occupation  for  the  best  years  of  a  less  ener- 
getic student.      To  him  it  seems  to  have  been  but  an 
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interlude  between  the  bnsicr  scenes  of  a  literary  and  poli- 
tical life.  But  it  was  the  best  preparation  for  bis  present 
task;  and  the  famiharity  with  contemporary  writers,  which 
both  portions  of  this  work  display, — with  Hollis,  Ludlow, 
Thurloe,  Whitelock,  Selburne,  May,  Clarendon,  Reresby, 
Rashworth,  Oldmixon,  and  the  other  annalists  of  the 
Revolution, — is  the  well-earned  reward  of  his  assiduity  in 
the  more  humble  path  of  an  editor  and  collector. 

M,  Guizot  divides  the  history  of  the  English  Revolu-^ 
tion  (under  which  name  he  includes  the  sixty-three  ye«ars, 
from  the  accession  of  Charles  L,  in  1625,  to  the  fall  of 
James  II.  in  1688.)  into  four  periods.  The  first  compre- 
hends the  reii?n  of  Charles  and  that  conflict  with  the  Long 
Parliament  in  which  he  fell ;  the  second  comprises  the 
history  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate  of 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  the  third,  the  ^  Restoration  of  the 
Monarchy;  and  the  fourth,  the  rei^rns  of  Charles  IL, 
and  James  II.  The  history  of  the  first  of  these  periods 
has  already  been  for  some  years  before  the  public;  and 
althoufjh  it  is  itself  well  deserving  of  a  formal  examina- 
tion, the  interest  of  the  second  period,  which  has  just 
appeared,  is  so  much  more  novel  and  attractive,  that 
the  reader  must  pardon  us  if  we  confine  ourselves  exclu- 
sively, or  at  least  principally,  to  the  latter.  The  career 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  one  of  the  most  curious  problems 
in  history,  and  every  contribution  towards  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  it,  especially  from  so  accomplished  a  hand  as 
that  of  Monsieur  Guizot,  will  be  received  with  respect  and 
welcome  even  by  those  who  may  dififer  most  widely  from 
him  in  their  estimate  of  the  very  first  principles  upon 
which  it  is  to  be  resolved.  For  ourselves,  we  need  hardly 
say  that  we  have  never  made  a  secret  of  the  feelings  with 
which  we  regard  M.  Guizot.  As  Catholics,  and  lovers 
of  the  rights  of  conscience  in  the  person  of  Catholics,  we 
owe  him,  whether  as  a  politician  or  as  a  historian,  but 
little  gratitude.  To  most  of  his  views  on  religion  and 
philosophy  we  are  irreconcileably  opposed ;  and  we  have 
often  felt  as  if  the  scanty  measure  of  acknowledgment  of 
the  social  services  of  the  Church  during  the  medissval 
times,  which  he  has  occasionally  vouchsafed,  but  served 
by  the  contrast  to  bring  out  more  strongly  the  bitter  and 
half  contemptuous  hostility  to  her  modern  representative 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  his  most  elaborate 
speculations.     But  we  have  never  concealed,  neverthe- 
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less,  our  admiration  of  M.  Guizot's  genius,  of  his  skill  in 
grouping  and  estimating  events:  and  above  all,  of  thd 
vigour,  perspicuity,  and  graphic  force  of  his  pen.  Of 
most  of  these  qualities  the  work  now  before  us  is  a  speci- 
men fully  equal  to  any  of  his  earlier  publications.  If  we 
abstain  from  saying  that  it  is  so  in  them  all,  it  is  because, 
while  the  evidences  of  learning,  research,  and  patient  im- 
partiality which  it  displays  are  more  abundant  than  in  any 
other  of  his  works,  the  very  eflfbrt  to  maintain  the  calm  and 
impartial  tone  which  is  apparent  even  in  the  most  exciting 
crisis  of  the  history,  has  had  an  injurious  eflfect  upon  the 
picturesqueness  and  vivacity  of  the  narrative.  The  fault 
with  which  he  himself,  in  the  preface  of  the  first  portion 
of  his  History  of  the  English  Revolution,  charges  Dr. 
Lingard,  that  "  he  fails  by  his  impartiality  to  restore  life 
to  history,'*  is  far  more  apparent  in  his  own  production. 
And,  although  we  are  far  from  tliat  indiscriminate  admira^ 
tion  of  the  well-known  system  of  "picture  making,'*  which 
has  become  so  popular  in  the  modern  school  of  history, 
and  of  which  Thierry,  Michelet,  and  Lamartine,  are  the 
great  representatives  in  France,  yet  we  cannot  but  regret 
to  miss  in  the  present  work  the  rapid  and  lively  narrative — 
the  quick  and  keen  apprehension  of  the  opinions,  pas- 
sions, and  tendencies  of  the  actors— and  the  clear  and 
well-balanced  grouping  of  them  all,  in  which  no  writer  of 
modern  France  is  more  successful  than  M.  Guizot,  not 
only  in  some  of  his  former  publications,  but  still  more  in 
those  elaborate  and  classical  oratorical  displays  in  which 
he  occasionally  indulged  in  the  tribune  of  the  French 
Chamber. 

The  first  portion  of  the  history  contained  a  considerable 
number  of  interesting  unpublished  papers,  partly  of  a  pri- 
vate, partly  of  an  official  character.  The  present  volumes 
are  still  more  rich.  The  opportunities  wnich  the  author 
enjoyed  in  his  official  capacity,  have  been  turned  to  the 
test  account.  The  correspondence  of  the  French  ambas-» 
sador  in  England,  preserved  in  the  French  Foreign  Office^ 
is  for  the  most  part  new ;  and  many  interesting  papers  are 
now  for  the  first  time  produced  from  other  manuscript  col- 
lections in  Paris,  but  chiefly  from  the  archives  of  Simancas 
in  Spain.  We  may  instance  here  particularly  the  letters 
addressed  by  Lewis  XIV.  to  Cromwell  and  to  Fairfax,  on 
behalf  of  Charles  I.,  and  entrusted  for  presentation  to  M. 
De  Varennes,  but  never  delivered,  as  the  unhappy  king 
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had  been  executed  even  before  De  Varennes  had  taken  his 
departure  from  Paris.  Hitherto  it  had  commonly  been 
supposed  that  both  France  and  Spain  looked  on  with  selfish 
and  cowardly  indiflFerence  during  the  trial  of  the  unfortu- 
nate king;  and  in  France  especially  it  was  regarded  as. 
peculiarly  dishonourable,  connected  with  him  by  alliances 
as  was  the  royal  house  of  that  kingdom.  M.  Guizot's 
discovery,  indeed,  proves,  that  speaking  literally,  the  alle- 
gation is  unfounded.  But  it  leaves  the  main  charge  en- 
tirely unrefuted.  It  is  plain  from  all  the  circumstances,  that 
this  tardy  and  timid  interference  was  extorted  by  shame, 
rather  than  dictated  by  friendly  solicitude.  The  actual  em- 
bassador of  France  in  London,  M.  de  Bellifevre,  "made  no 
attempt  on  his  behalf;^'  he  did  not  even  ask  permission  to 
see  him.  Some -surprise  was  manifested  at  this  at  Paris. 
in  the  King's  Council ;  but  Bellifevre  was  warmly  defended 
and  approved.  *  I  see  the  necessity  which  I  have  for  your 
protection/  h6  wrote  to  M.  Servien, '  and  the  kindness 
with  which  you  have  extended  it  to  me.  I  thought  it  was 
better  to  be  blamed  for  not  having  taken  a  step  which  any 
one  miglit  have  seen  could  produce  no  advantage  to  the 
King  of  England,  than  to  be  guilty  of  the  harm  wnich  that 
step  might  have  done  to  the  affairs  of  the  King,  my  master. 
For,  as  you  know  very  well,  they  are  so  suspicious  here 
with  regard  to  everything  that  proceeds  from  France, 
that  that  which  would  pass  unnoticed  from  others,  is 
declared  criminal  when  it  comes  from  us;  and  as,  of  for*. 
eign  powers,  they  fear  us  alone,  they  pay  such  attention  to 
our  actions  and  our  words,  that  the  least  expression  of  the 
resentment  which  we  must  feel  for  that  which  they  have 
done,  might  be  enough  to  lead  them  to  make  alliance  with 
Spain  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  combined  with  the- 
generul  instructions  which  I  have  always  received  not  to 
irritate  these  fellows  (ces  gens-ci),  made  me  resolve  to  act 
as  I  have  done,  I  cannot  repent  of  having  been  too  cir- 
cumspect, as  I  now  find  myself  supported  by  your  approvaL" 
-op.  205-206. 

The  new  materials,  however,  which  M.  Guizot  has  accu- 
mulated, cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  character  of  the  subject  of  this  bio- 
graphy. They  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  correspondence 
of  the  foreign  embassadors,  especially  those  of  France  and 
Spain  with  their  respective  governments;  and  may  natu- 
rally be  accepted  as  supplying  a  more  dispassionate  view  cf 
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the  events  passing  under  their  eyes,  and  a  more  impartial 
estimate  of  the  conduct  and  the  motives  of  the  jictors,  than 
could  be  derived  from  the  reports  of  those  who  felt  a  more 
immediate  and  personal  interest  in  the  result.  M.  Guizot 
himself  appears  to  have  looked  upon  them  simply^  as 
such,  and  to  have  used  them  with  the  most  rigorous  im- 
partiality as  a  means  of ^  balancing  the  conflicting  state- 
ments of  home  authorities,  and  even  as  a  key  to  the 
more  secret  negociations  upon  domestic  affairs;  with  soifte 
of  which  the  foreign  residents  appear  to  have  been  better 
acquainted  than  parties  who  might  be  supposed  to  have 
had  a  direct  and  natural  connexion  with  them. 

There  is  one  branch  of  the  history  of  the  Protectorate 
on  which  he  has  thrown  much  additional  light,  and  which, 
indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  for  the  first -time  fully  elu- 
cidated ; — the  foreign  relations  of  England  during  that 
eventful  period.  In  the  eyes  of  the  English  historians,  of 
course,  this  portion  of  the  history  was  by  far  the  least  in- 
teresting ;  to  a  foreigner,  and  especially  to  a  foreign  states- 
man, on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  first  which  presents  itself ; 
fnd  the  new  documents  which  are  contained  in  M,  Guizot's 
ppendix,  (and  particularly  those  of  the  second  volume), 
will  be  found  full  of  interest. 

Our  present  concern,   however,  is  with  the  life  and 
character  of  the  great  Protector  himself.     There  are  few 

Eersonages  in  history  of  whom  more  conflicting  estimates 
ave  been  formed.  By  one  party  he  is  regarded  as  a  vulgar 
and  selfish  hypocrite ;  by  another,  as  an  impersonation  of 
genius,  energy,  and  manhood.  Among  his  contemporary 
biographers,  one  class  can  find  no  key  to  his  history,  whe- 
ther in  gross  or  in  detail,  but  that  of  self,  and  the  desire  of 
self-aggrandizement;  the  other,  even  where  they  recognize 
the  evidence  of  selt-seeking  in  his  conduct,  extenuate  and 
even  dignity  it  by  the  motive  to  which,  in  their  judgment,  it 
is  ascribed.  Later  historians  have  endeavoured  to  strike  a 
balance  between  these  two  opposite  estimates,  and  have 
leaned  in  varying  degree  towards  one  or  other  extreme.  On 
the  whole,  however,  up  to  a  recent  period,  the  unfavoura- 
ble view  of  Cromwell's  character,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, was  that  which  had  found  universal  acceptance. 
Almost  the  first  hearty  and  energetic  appeal  against  the 
general  verdict,  even  that  of  the  modern  Puritan  historians, 
was  Mr.  Carlyle's.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
habitual  turn  of  Mr.  Carlyle^s  pronouncements,  need  not 
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be  informed  that  his  appeal  was  no  half  measure.  He 
leaped,  without  hesitation,  to  the  very  extreme  of  the  con- 
troversy. With  him  ^'  the  brave  Oliver"  became  the  type 
of  ''a  deep  believing  man*' — a  man  in  the  best  and  noblest 
acceptance  of  the  idea.  True  to  his  cherished  principles  of 
hero-worship,  he  thought  and  wrote  of  Cromwell  as  the  im- 
personation of  that  enthusiasm,  which,  in  his  eyes,  is  not 
alone  the  source,  but  the  constituent  of  greatness — the  em- 
bodiment of  the  sacred  "  traditions  of  humanity."  In  hia 
own  vaporous  and  misty  i)hraseology,  his  place  in  his- 
tory appeared  as  *^  a  sacred  island  girdled  with  Eternities 
and  Godhoods."  It  is  the  '*  culminating  point  in  the  his-. 
tory  of  Protestantism ;"  and  he  himself  is  *'  the  eidolon  of 
divine  inspiration."  His  departures  from  what  "shal- 
low sceptical  generations"  regarded  as  the  principles  of 
right  and  wrong,  were  but  privileged  exemptions  from, 
conventional  laws  in  favour  of  principles  which^  though 
eternal  in  themselves,  yet  have  their  alternate  periods  of 
manifestation  and  occultation  among  men.  And  with  hia 
accustomed  intolerance  and  impetuosity,  Mr.  Carlyle  de- 
nounced almost  all  the  previous  historians  as  imbecile,  and 
the  earlier  historical  collections  as  "  balderdash,"  "  lum^ 
ber-mountains,"  ^  shot-rubbish,"  through  which  you  "but 
look  into  the  infinite  vague  of  the  black  and  inane  !" 

This  cry  was  zealously  taken  up  and  echoed  by  the 
crowd  of  Mr.  Carlyle 's  imitators  and  admirers;  although 
it  was  admitted  that  his  book  was  an  appeal  against  the 
verdict,  not  merely  of  historians,  but  of  history  itself;  and 
a  very  curious  chapter  of  hero-worship  might  be  compiled 
from  the  contemporary  criticism,  with  which  "  Cromwell'a 
Letters  and  Speeches"  was  received  both  in  England  and 
America.  Even  after  the  fever  had  abated,  Mr.  Macaulay 
did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  Cromwell*  "the  greatest 
prince  that  ever  ruled  England;"  and,  although  he  does  not 
enter  into  a  full  examination  of  his  acts  and  motives  through-i 
out  his  whole  career,  yet,  in  a  calm  and  deliberate  review 
of  the  historical  evidence  as  to  the  most  important  of  them 
all,  namely,  the  share  which  he  had  in  the  trial  and  exe« 
cution  of  the  ill-fated  king,  he  declared  it  "on  the  whole 
probable,  that  he  who  seemed  to  lead,  was  in  reality  forced 
to  follow,  and  sacrificed  his  own  judgment  and  his  own  in- 
clinations to  the  wishes  of  the  army." 

*  History  of  England,  chapter  ii.  I.  153. 
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M.  Guizot  appears  to  have  written  the  history  of  Crom- 
well, if  not  in  utter  unconsciousness,  at  least  in  complete  in- 
difference, both  to  the  received  verdict  of  former  historians, 
and  to  this  marked  reaction  of  later  years ;  but  we  fear 
that  when  Mr.  Carlyle  next  returns  to  the  subject,  he  will 
be  obliged  to  add  one  more  to  the  number  of  **  imbeciles/* 
and  to  groan  once  again  over  "the  histories  and  biogra- 
phies of  this  Cromwell,  written  in  shallow  sceptical  gene- 
rations, that  could  not  know  or  conceive  of  a  'deep-believ- 
ing man/  '' 

'  The  early  history  of  Cromwell  belongs  to  the  former  por- 
tion of  M.  Guizot^s  work.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  it* 
It  will  be  enough  to  remind  the  reader,  that  he  was  born 
at  Huntingdon,  in  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
of  a  family  which  may  in  some  sense  be  called  noble,  and 
which,  on  the  maternal  side,  has  been  alleged,  perhaps  by 
the  flatterers  of  its  day  of  greatness,  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  royal  blood  of  Stuart ;  that  after  a  preliminary 
training  in  the  public  school  of  his  native  town,  he  matricu- 
lated at  sixteen  in  Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
and  probably  afterwards  entered  the  Temple  as  a  law-stu- 
dent ;  that  (however  Mr,  Carlyle  may  seek  to  impugn  or 
extenuate  the  evidence)  his  career  was  a  wild  and  dissolute 
one ;  that,  nevertheless,  he  married  early,  at  twenty-one, 
and  returned  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Bouchier,  to  his  paternal  estate,  where  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment till  1627 — 8,  in  which  year  he  was  returned  to  par- 
liament for  his  native  town,  as  also  again  in  the  Short 
Parliament  of  1640,  and  in  the  Long  Parliament  which 
followed  soon  after  the  dissolution  ;  and,  eventually,  in  the 
September  of  1642,  became  a  captain  of  the  Parliamentary 
army,  in  which  he  rose  by  rapid  gradations  to  the  chief 
command. 

We  must  pass  over  these  preliminary  details  in  order 
to  come  to  that  portion  of  the  history  which  forms  the 
subject  of  M.  Guizot's  present  volumes.  But  there  is  one 
scene  to  which  we  must  briefly^  advert ;  not  only  because  it 
is  one  of  the  earliest  illustrations  at  once  of  the  profound 
duplicity  of  Cromwell,  as  of  the  extraordinary  power  which 
he  was  able  to  exercise  even  over  an  unfriendly  audience, 
but  still  more,  because  it  is  one  of  those  in  which  Carlyle 
and  the  other  apologists  of  the  Protector  have  taken  care 
to  conceal  the  most  damning  evidences  of  his  double-deal- 
ing and  audacious  falsehood.      We  allude  to  the  cele- 
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brated  coup-de-main  of  Cornet  Joyce  at  Holmby,  by  which 
the  army  got  possession  of  the  King's  person,  and  thus 
obtained  their  first  and  most  signal  advantage  against  the 
Parlianient.  That  this  step  was  taken  by  the  advice  and 
instigation  of  Cromwell,  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt. 
Huntingdon  alleges  that  it  was  advised  by  him  and  Ire- 
ton.  Hollis  asserts  that  it  was  actually  planned  at  .'his 
house;  and  if  we  could  doubt  their  testimony,  there  is  still 
more  unquestionable  evidence  of  his  complicity  in  the  fact 
that  when  Joyce  had  fully  succeeded  in  the  project,  his 
letter  announcing  the  complete  success  of  this  step,  was 
addressed  to  Croniwell.  With  these  facts  before  the 
reader's  mind,  let  him  study  the  following  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  which  occurred  in  the  Parliament  when 
Cromwell  was  taxed  with  complicity  in  this  audacious  pro- 
ceeding. 

*'  Further  information,  howoYer,  by  excitiDg  indigDation,  restored 
some  degree  of  courage  to  the  parliament  ;  they  received  from  the 
commissioners  details  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Holmbj  ;  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  letter  from  Jojce  to  Cromwell ;  they 
even  thought  thej  knew  exactly  on  what  daj,  at  head  qaarteri, 
in  a  conference  between  some  officers  and  the  principal  agitatorSp 
this  audacious  coupde-main  had  been  planned  and  decided  upon 
at  Cromweirs  instigation.  When  the  lieutenant-general  reap- 
peared in  the  house,  their  suspicions  were  given  utterance  to;  he 
repelled  them  with  vehemence,  calling  God,  angeU,  men,  to 
witness,  that  up  to  that  day  Jojco  was  as  unknown  to  him  as  the 
light  of  the  sun  to  the  unborn  child.  None  the  less  for  that^  the 
conviction  of  Holies,  Glynn,  and  Grimstone,  remained  anshakeOp 
and  they  sought  everywhere  for  proofs,  resolved  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  moving  his  arrest.  One  morning,  a  little  before  the 
house  met,  two  officers  waited  upon  Grimstone.  'Not  long  since,' 
said  they,  '  was  discussed,  in  an  assembly  of  officers,  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  to  purge  the  army,  so  as  to  have  there  only  men 
in  whom  confidence  could  bo  placed  ;  '  I  am  sure  of  the  army»' 
Cromwell  said  on  the  occasion,  '  but  there  is  another  body  whic|i 
it  is  far  more  urgent  to  purge,  the  house  of  Commous — and  the 
army  alone  can  do  this.*''  ^*  Will  you  repeat  these  words  to  the 
house  ?"  asked  Grimstone.  '*  We  are  ready  to  do  «o,"  answered 
the  officers  ;  and  they  accompanied  him  to  Westminster.  The 
house  was  sitting ;  a  debate  was  begun :  "  Mr.  Speaker/'  said 
Grimstone,  as  soon  as  he  entered,  **  I  move  that  this  debate  bo 
a«ljourned  ;  I  have  a  much  more  urgent  matter  to  put  to  it^  a  far 
graver  question,  a  question  affecting  our  liberty,  our  very  exis- 
tence;'* and  he  forthwith  charged  Cromwell  who  was  present,  with 
intending  to  emplr>y  the  army  against  the  Parliament  "  Mj 
witnesses  are  here,"  he  said;  ''I  move  that  they  be  admitted 
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The  two  officers  came,  and  repeated  their  statement.  Thej  were 
uo  sooner  withdrawn  than  Cromwell  arose,  and,  falling  on  his 
knees,  after  a  passion  of  tears,  with  a  vehemence  of  sobs,  words, 
^nd  gestures  that  filled  the  whole  assembly  with  emotions  or 
astonishment,  poured  forth  invocations  and  fervent  prajers,  iDvok« 
ing  upon  his  head  everj  curse  of  God,  if  anj  man  in  the  kingdom 
was  more  faithful  than  he  to  the  house  Then,  rising,  he  spoke 
for  more  than  two  hours  of  tlie  King,  the  army,  of  his  enemies, 
of  his  friends,  of  himself  ;  touching  upon  and  mixing  up  all  things  ; 
humble  and  audacious,  verbose  and  impassioned,  earnestly  repeat* 
ing,  again  and  again,  that  he  was  unjustly  assailed,  compromised 
without  reason  ;  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  men  whose  eyes 
weje  turned  towards  the  land  of  Egypt,  officers  and  soldiers,  all 
were  devoted  to  him,  and  easy  to  keep  under  his  command.  In  a 
Word,  such  was  his  success,  that,  when  he  sat  down,  the  ascen- 
dancy had  altogether  gone  over  to  his  party,  and,  '*  if  he  had 
pleased,''  as  Grimstone  himself  said,  thirty  years  afterwards,  •*  the 
house  would  liave  sent  us  to  the  Tower,  me  and  my  officers,  as 
calumniators.** — Bogue*s  edition  of  Guizot,  pp.  329-334. 

One  other  passage  of  the  history,  prior  to  the  death  of 
Charles,  is  deserving  of  notice.  We  have  already  recited 
Mr.  Macaulay's  very  decided  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
the  sentiments  by  which  Cromwell  was  influenced  on  the 
great  question  of  the  king's  trial  and  execution.  He 
acquits  him  in  this  matter  of  all  suspicion  of  having  acted 
in  any  other  way  than  as  the  instrument  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  army ;  and  represents  his  complicity  in  the  sentence 
of  death  as  *^a  sacrifice  of  his  own  judgment  and  inclina- 
tions.'* Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  history.  He  not  only  concurred  cordially  and 
energetically  in  every  step  that  was  taken  towards  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  the  king  ;  but  he  exhibited,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  symptoms  of  personal  feeling  too 
evident  to  be  overlooked.  He  treated  with  rude  indignity 
the  advocates  of  moderation.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of 
driving  on  the  extreme.  At  the  first  meetings  of  the  so- 
called  "  Court  of  Justice,"  Algernon  Sydney,  then  very 
young,  who  had  been  named  a  member,  went  to  London 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  trial,  although  it  appeared 
to  have  been  decided  upon.  He  urged  the  danger  of  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities.  He  expressed  a  fear  that  the 
contemplated  step  would  create  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  a  rooted  aversion  for  a  republic,  and  hinted  that  it 
might  even  provoke  a  dangerous  insurrection.  Cromwell 
resented  this,-  with  what  can  hardly  be  called  other  than 
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personal  bitterness.  "  No  one  will  stir/Mie  impetuously 
exclaimed ;  "  I  toll  you  ive  will  cut  of  his  head  with  the 
crown  upon  it.''  ^  Sydney  left  the  Court,^  never  more 
to  return.  So  again,  on  occasion  of  the  trial,  when  the 
king  put  forward  his  celebrated  demand,  "to  be  heard 
in  the  Painted  chamber  by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  oa 
a  proposal  of  jorreater  importance  to  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  liberty  of  his  subjects  than  to  his  own  preser- 
vation,'* when  Colonel  Downs  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  court,  and  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  tiiose 
around  him,  declared  that  "  if  he  died  for  it,  he  must  do 
it,''  Cromwell  assailed  him  with  the  same  ferocious  vio- 
lence. 

*•  Colonel,"  said  he,  "  aro  you  yourself  ?  What  mean  you  I 
Can't  you  be  quiet  V*  *•  Sir,**  answered  Downs  ;  no,  I  cannot  be 
quiet ;"  and  immediately  rising,  he  said  to  the  president:  '*  My 
lord,  I  am  not  satisfied  to  give  my  consent  to  this  sentence,  and 
have  reasons  to  offer  to  you  against  it,  and  I  desire  the  court  may 
iadjourn  to  hear  me  and  deliberate."  "If  auj  one  of  the  coort,'* 
gravely  answered  Bradshaw,  **  bo  unsatisfied,  the  court  must 
adjourn  ;*'  and  they  all  immediately  passed  into  an  adjoining 
room. 

They  were  no  sooner  there  than  Cromwell  roughly  assailed  the 
colonel,  upbraiding  him  for  the  difficulty  and  confusion  in  which  he 
was  involving  the  court.  Downs  defended  himself  with  agitation, 
alleging  that  perhaps  the  King's  proposals  would  be  satisfactory, 
that,  after  all,  what  they  had  souglit,  what  they  still  sought,  were 
good  and  solid  guarantees;  that  they  ought  not  to  refuse,  without 
knowing  what  they  were,  those  whicli  the  king  wished  to  offer ; 
that  tliey  owed  it  to  him  at  least  to  hear  him,  and  to  respect,  in 
his  person,  the  ordinary  rules  of  common  justice.  Cromwell  heard 
him  with  rude  impatience,  moving  round  and  round  him,  and 
interrupting  him  at  evtry  word:  **  At  last,'*  said  he,  "we  see 
what  great  reason  the  gentleman  had  to  put  such  a  trouble  and 
disturbance  upon  us  ;  sure,  he  doth  not  know  that  he  hath  to  do 
with  the  hardest  hearted  man  that  lives  upon  the  earth.  Howeverp 
it  is  not  fit  that  the  court  should  be  hindered  from  their  duty  by  one 
peevish  man.  The  bottom  of  all  this  is  known  ;  he  would  fain  save 
his  old  master ;  let  us,  without  more  ado,  go  back  and  do  our 
duty."  In  vain  did  Colonel  Ilarvey  and  some  others  support  the 
opinion  of  Downs  ;  the  discussion  was  speedily  repressed  ;  in  half- 
an-hour,  the  court  returned  to  the  hall,  and  Bradshaw  declared  to 
the  King  that  they  rejected  his  proposition. — Bogue'a  edition  of 
Guizot,  pp.  425-420. 

But  the  most  disgusting  evidence  of  all  is  his  conduct 
pn  occasion  of  signing  the  death  warrant.    It. was  not 
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alone  that  he  exhibited  no  sigh  of  pity  for  fallen  greatness, 
nor  of  reluctance  to  shed  the  blood  of  one  who,  with  all 
his  faults,  had  shown  himself  in  his  last  hours  not  unwor^ 
thy  of  his  high  station.  We  can  imagine  an  enthusiastic 
republican,  under  the  influence  of  stern  duty,  canning  out 
what  he  felt  to  be  a  high  and  holy  purpose  with  solemn 
earnestness,  or  even  with  fierce  fanaticism.  But  in  Crom- 
well's conduct  there  is  nothing  of  this.  He  was  the  third 
to  sign  his  name.  His  manner  was  marked,  not  by  insen-> 
sibility,  but  by  actual  levity  and  coarse  buffoonery.  In 
rude  and  clumsy  sport  he  smeared  with  ink  the  face  of  one 
of  his  colleagues,  Henry  Martyn,  who  returned  the  unfeel- 
ing joke ;  and  when  Ingoldsby  came  into  the  room,  he 
made  a  jest  of  his  anticipated  reluctance  to  sign  the  war- 
rant, and  with  a  coarse  asseveration  that  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  escape,  he  seized  hold  of  him,  forced  the  pen 
into  his  fingers,  and  actually  guided  his  hand  till  he  had 
completed  his  signature! 

And  this  is  what  Mr.  Macaulay  describes  as  sacrificing 
his  own  judgment  and  inclinations  !  Only  conceive  with 
what  scathing  sarcasm  he  would  have  fastened  upon  such  a< 
fact  in  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  James  IL,  and  with  what 
fearful  effect  he  would  have  wrought  it  up  into  a  picture  of 
monstrous  cruelty  J  .  .  . 

However,  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  M.  Gui- 
zot's  work  is  that  which  regards  the  career  of  Cromwell, 
Avhen,  after  the  king's  execution,  and  still  more  after  the 
final  defeat  of  the  royalist  party  and  the  "  crowning  mer- 
cy'* of  Worcester,  he  rose  to  what  in  reality,  though  not 
as  yet  in  name,  was  the  supreme  power  within  the  realm 
X)f  England.  Such  was,  in  fact,  his  position  at  the  head  of 
a  united  and  victorious  army,  thoroughly  devoted  to  his 
person  and  his  fortunes.  The  leaders  of  the  Parliament, 
still  nomhially  supreme,  had  long  been  conscious  of  the 
weakness  of  their  position,  in  the  presence  of  a  power  such 
as  that  which  they  had  hitherto  sought  to  use  as  their  in- 
strument, but  which  they  had  painfully  felt  to  be,  and  to 
know  itself  to  he,  their  sovereign  master.  The  details  of 
the  struggle  are  narrated  with  great  perspicuity  and  force 
by  M.  Guizot; — the  efforts  made  by  the  Parliament  to 
reduce  the  numbers  of  its  formidable  antagonist;  the  dis- 
contents and  suspicions  with  which  this  attempt  was  re- 
garded by  the  army;  the  consummate  skill  with  which 
Oromwell,  while  he  avoided  compromising  himself  with 
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either,  fermented  the  jealousies  of  both ;  how  he  yielded  to 
the  demjin Js  of  tlie  Parliament,  where  yielding  practicallv 
withdrew  nothing  from  the  strength  of  the  army  on  which 
he  had  resolved  to  rely  ;  how  he  obtained  popularity  with 
the  general  body  of  the  nation  at  the  expense  of  both  the 
contending  parties ;  how  he  secretly  kept  alive  the  discon- 
tents of  the  army,  and  privately  abetted  their  demands, 
and  those  of  the  nation  at  large,  for  the  speedy  dissolution 
of  the  Parliament,  without,  however,  unduly  urging  it  for- 
ward, until  at  last  the  time  became  ripe  for  his  great  mas- 
ter-stroke of  policy,  as  well  as  daring — the  forcible  dis- 
missal of  that  famous  assembly.  In  all  this  there  is  hardly 
anything  that  is  new;  but  it  is  narrated  by  M.  Guizot  with 
more  vivacity  and  with  better  effect  than  perhaps  any  other 
part  of  the  entire  history. 

With  the  abrupt  and  contumelious  disniissal  of  the 
Long  Parliament  begins  the  next  great  act  m  the  drama 
of  Cromweirs  life.  Having  appointed  a  State  Council  of 
thirteen  members,  nine  military  and  four  civil,  (which 
he  notified  by  a  declaration,  significantly  enough,  drawn 
,np  in  his  own  name^  and  signed  by  himself  alone),  he 
resolved  on  summoning  an  assembly  **  of  known  per- 
sons, men  fearing  God,  and  of  approved  integi'ity/'  He 
therefore  issued  writs  in  his  own  name  to  a  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  persons;  viz.,  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  for 
England,  six  for  Wales,  five  for  Scotland,  and  six  for  Ire- 
land ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  curiously  illustrative  of  the 
fortune  of  revolutions,  that  the  name  of  Fairfax,  though 
suggested  and  discussed,  was  formally  set  aside  from  the 
list  of  members.  This  was  the  well-known  Bare-bone 
Parliament.  It  was  the  first  step  in  Cromweirs  career 
towards  monarchy;  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  pliant  for 
the  i)urposes  of  its  author,  and  was  speedily  got  rid  of, 
Mr.  Carlyle  and  the  other  apologists  of  Cromwell  repre- 
sent the  surrender  of  its  powers  into  the  Lord  General's 
hands  as  voluntary.  But  M.  Guizot  is  of  a  very  different 
opinion.  As  soon  as  it  proved  troublesome  to  him,  means 
were  speedily  found  to  abate  the  nuisance. 

<*  Cromwell  was  an  attentive  observer  of  these  disorders  and  oon- 
fiicts.  It  was  in  the  name  and  with  the  support  of  the  reforming 
sectaries  that  he  bad  expelled  the  Long  Parliament,  and  araumea 
po8ses.sion  of  the  supreme  power  ;  and  he  bad  very  recently  com* 
biued  with  thorn  in  demanding  what  they  now  sought  to  obtaiup 
liut  he  had  quickly  perceived  that  such  inuovators,  tI\ough  useftii 
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instruments  of  destruction,  were  destructive  to  the  verj  power  thej 
bad  established  ;  and  that  the  classes  among  whom  conservative 
interests  prevaileJ,  were  the^natural  and  permanent  allies  of  autho- 
ritj.     Besides,  he  was  influenced  bj  no  principles  or  scruples  pow- 
erful enough  to  prevent  him,  when  occasion  required,  from  changing 
his  conduct  and  seeking  out  other  friends.     To  govern  was  his  sole 
aim  ;  whoever  stood  in  the  way  of  his  attainment  of  the  reins  of 
government,  or  of  his  continuance  at  the  head  of  the  State,  was  his 
adversary  ;  he  had  no  friends  but  his  agents.     The  landed  proprie- 
tors, the  clergj,  and  the  lawyers,  had  need  of  him,  and  were  ready 
to  support  him  if  he  would  defend  them  :  he  made  an  alliance  with 
them,  thus  oompletelj  changing  his  position,  and  becoming  an  aris- 
tocrat and  conservative  instead  of  a  democrat  and  revolutionist. 
But  he  was  an  able  and  prudent  mau,   and   he  knew  t!ie  art  of 
breaking  with  old  allies  only  so  far  as  suited  his  purpose,  and  of 
humouring  them  even  when  he  intended  to  break  with  them.     He 
sent  for   the  principal   leaders  of   the  sectaries,   the   Anabaptist 
preacher,   Feake,  among  others  ;  upbraided  them  with  the   blind 
violence  of  their  opposition  which,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  tended 
only  to  the  advantage  of  their  common  enemies,  and  declared  that 
they  would  be  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  that  might 
ensue.     '  My  lord/  said  Feake,   *  I  wish  that  what  you  have  said, 
and  what  I  answer,  may  be  recorded  in  heaven  ;  it  is  your  tamper- 
ing with  the  king,  and  your  assuming  an  exorbitant  power,  which 
have  made  these  disorders.'     *  When  I  heard  you  begin  with  a 
record  in  heaven,'  answered  Cromwell,  '  I  did  not  expect  that  you 
would  have  told  such  a  lie  upon  earth  ;  but,  rest  assured,  that 
whenever  we  shall  be  harder  pressed  by  the  enemy  than  we  have 
yet  been,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  first  with  you.'     And  he  dis- 
jmissed   them   without  further   rebuke.      But   his   resolution   was 
taken;  and,  in  his  soul,  the  fate  of  a  Parliament  in  which  suclf 
persons  had  so  much  infiuence,  was  irrevocably  determined." — vol. 
ii.,  pp.  30-1. 

The  Lord  General  himself  did  not  appear  in  the  affair. 
The  party  within  the  assembly  devoted  to  his  interests 
forced  on  matters  to  the  desired  crisis.  After  a  violent 
debate,  in  which,  though  the  anti- Cromwell  party  had 
been  taken  by  surprise,  it  had  begun  to  recover  itself,  and 
to  threaten  a  serious  opposition,  Rouse,  the  Speaker, 
*'  suddenly  left  the  chair,  and  broke  up  the  sitting.  The 
Serjeant  took  up  the  mace  and  carried  it  before  him,  as  he 
left  the  hall.  About  forty  members  followed  him,  and 
they  proceeded  together  towards  Whitehall.  Thirt}'  or 
thirty-five  members  remained  in  the  House,  in  great  indig- 
nation and  embarrassment,  for  they  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  make  a  House ;  but  twenty-seven  of  theni^ 
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Harrison  among  the  number,  resolved  to  keep  their  seats, 
and  proposed  to  pass  the  time  in  prayer.  But  two  officers. 
Colonel  GofFe  and  Major  White,  suddenly  entered  the 
House,  and  desired  them  to  withdraw;  they  answered 
that  they  would  not  do  so,  unless  compelled  by  force. 
White  called  in  a  file  of  musketeers;  the  House  was 
cleared,  and  sentinels  were  placed  at  the  doors,  in  charge 
of  the  keys.  The  Cavaliers,  in  their  ironical  narratives 
of  the  occurrence,  assert  that,  on  entering  the  House, 
Wliite  said  to  Harrison :  '  What  do  you  here  V  '  We  are 
seeking  the  Lord,'  replied  Harrison.  '  Then/  returned 
White,  '  you  may  go  elsewhere,  for,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, he  has  not  been  here  these  twelve  years.'  '* 

Cromwell,  however,  thought  it  necessary  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  reluctance,  and  to  throw  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly. 

'<  Meanwhile,  the  Speaker,  and  the  members  who  had  accompa- 
nied him,  had  arrived  at  Whitehall.     They  first  of  all  went  into  a 
private  room,  and  hurriedly  wrote  a  brief  resignation  of  their  power 
into  CromwelTs  hands.     I'his  thej  signed,  and  then  demanded  an 
interview  with  the  Lord  General.     Ho  expressed  extreme  sarprise 
at  their  proceeding,  declaring  that  ho  was  not  prepared  for  such 
an  offer,  nor  able  to  load  himself  with  so  heavy  and  serious  a  bar- 
den.     But  Lambert,  Sydenliam,  and  the  other  members  insisted ; 
their  resolution  was  taken  ;~he  must  accept  the  restoration  of 
power  which  he  had  himself  conferred.     He  yielded  at  last     The 
act  of  abdication  was  left  open  for  three  or  four  days,  for  the  signa- 
tures of  those  members  who  had  not  come  to  Whitehall ;  and  it 
*6oon  exhibited  eighty  names — a  majority  of  the  whole  assembly. 
Cromwell  had  slain  the  Long  Parliament  with  his  own  hand ;  he 
did  not  vouchsafe  so  much  honour  to  the  Parliament  which  he  had 
himself  created;   a  ridiculous  act  of  suicido,  and  the  ridiouloua 
nickname  which  it  derived  from  one  of  its  most  obscure  members, 
Mr.  Praisegod  Barebone,  a  leather- seller  in  the  city  of  London,  are 
the  only  recollections  which  this  assembly  has  left  in  history.     And 
yet,  it  was  deficient  neither  in  honesty  nor  in  patriotism;  but  it 
was  absolutely  wanting  in  dignity  when  it  allowed  its  existence  to 
rest  on  a  falsehood,  and  in  good  sense  when  it  attempted  to  reform 
the  whole  framework  of  English  society :  such  a  task  was  infinitely 
above  its  strength  and  capacity.     The  Barebone  Parliament  had 
been  intended  by  Cromwell  as  an  expedient;  it  disappeared  as  soon 
as  it  attempted  to  become  an  independent  power." — IL,  pp.  34-5. 

The  dissolution  of  this  phantom  of  representative  govern- 
ment njiturally  consolidated  the  power  ofthe  Lord  Gen- 
eral.   Four  day  s  afterwards  he  was  solemnly  iuaogurated 
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at  Westminster  in  the  office  of  '''  Protector  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.'*  It  is 
said  that  the  original  intention  of  his  partizans  had  been 
to  confer  upon  him  at  once  the  title  of  King,  and  that  an 
instrument  of  that  tenor  had  actually  been  prepared  and 
drawn  up.  But  the  time  had  not  yet  come.  Whether, 
M.  Guizot  adds,  from  his  own  instinctive  perception  of  the 
fitness  of  circumstances,  or  from  the  advice  of  friends,  and 
perhaps  fear  of  the  opposition  of  the  more  stern  republi- 
cans, many  of  whom  were  to  be  found  even  among  his  per- 
sonal confidents,  he  discountenanced  the  idea; — content 
for  the  time  to  possess  the  substance,  without  the  name, 
of  kingly  authority,  and  to  watch  a  more  favourable  mo- 
ment for  its  extension  and  its  perpetuation  in  his  family. 

One  of  the  main  elements  of  the  strength  of  his  position 
was  the  success  of  his  foreign  policy,  and  at  no  period  was 
it  more  marked  than  after  the  abrupt  dismissal  of  this 
unlucky  assembly.  His  popularity,  too,  was  increased  by 
the  failure  of  a  number  or  alleged  conspiracies  against  his 
life ;  while  his  ambition  was  fostered  by  rumours  which 
had  passed  into  circulation  of  his  intended  assumption  of 
the  royal  dignity.  Resolved,  however,  to  bide  his  oppor- 
tunity, he  ventured  upon  a  second  attempt  at  representa- 
tive government,  the  election  being  in  this  instance,  left 
comparatively  free. 

*'  It  was  the  first  time,  for  fourteen  years,  that  England  had  been 
called  upon  to  elect  a  Parliament,  and  the  electoral  system  was 
altogether  new  ;  the  Constitutional  Act  had  borrowed  it  almost 
entirely  from  the  plan  which  Vane  was  on  the  point  of  getting 
voted  by  the  Long  Parliament,  on  the  very  day  of  its  expulsion  by 
Cromwell.  There  where  to  be  four  hundred  and  sixty  members, — 
four  hundred  for  England  and  Wales  (of  whom  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one  were  to  represent  counties,  and  a  hundred  and  forty-nine^ 
cities  and  boroughs),  thirty  for  Scotland,  and  thirty  for  Ireland  ; 
all  persons  possessing  real  or  personal  property  to  the  value  of  200/, 
were  entitled  to  vote  ;  no  one  was  eligible  for  election  unless  he 
were  a  man  of  acknowledged  integrity,  fearing  God,  of  unblemished 
morals,  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  all  persons  who  had  taken 
part  against  the  Parliament  since  the  1st  of  January,  1641,  and  all 
Catholics  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting  and  of  being  voted 
for;  this,  briefly,  was  the  system.  Three  parties  strongly  contested 
the  elections  :  the  adherents  of  the  Protector,  the  Republicans,  and 
the  Presbyterians  who  made  war  against  the  king,  but  who  regret- 
ted the  abolition  of  kingship.  All  the  important  members  of 
Cromwell's  crovernment,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Lisle,  were 
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elected  ;  among  the  republican  leaders,  Vane,  Ludlow^,  Sidney,  and 
Hutchinson  eitJier  did  not  become  candidates,  or  were  rejected  ; 
hut  Bradshaw,  Scott,  Haslerig,  and  others,  equally  staunch,  though 
less  known,  were  chosen  in  preference  to  the  Protector's  candidates. 
The  Presbyterians  were  numerous  ;  they  came,  not  as  determined 
opponents,  but  as  independent  and  not  very  friendly  neutrals.  The 
same  condition  was  imposed  on  all,  both  by  the  twelfth  article  of 
the  instrument  of  Government,  and  by  the  form  of  the  writ  ordain- 
ing thoir  election ;  *  That  the  persons  elected  shall  not  have  power  to 
alter  the  Government  as  it  is  hereby  settled  in  one  single  person 
and  a  Parliament.*  " 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  3rd  September,  1654, 
the  anniversary  of  the  Protector's  memorable  victories  at 
Dunbar  and  Worcester.  It  soon  became  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  whatever  of  freedom  had  been  left  to  the  elec- 
tors by  whom  the  members  had  been  chosen,  they  them- 
selves were  expected  to  submit  without  question  to  the 
great  spirit  by  which  England's  destinies  were  for  the 
time  overuled.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  lightly 
the  arbitrary  and  despotic  proceedings  of  Cromwell 
towards  tliis  and  every  other  nominally  free  assembly 
which  he  convened,  are  dealt  with  by  those  who  are 
most  vehement  in  their  denunciations  of  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  and  of  James.  The  very  first  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  Oliver's  new  ParHament  to  discuss 
the  propriety  of  the  existing  arrangement,  was  met  by  a 
coup'd'-etat  similar  to  that  under  which  its  unhanpy 
predecessor,  the  Rump,  had  ingloriously  fallen.  One 
morning,  the  members,  on  their  arrival  at  Westminster, 
found  the  Parliament  House  shut,  and  guarded;  they 
were  ordered  by  the  soldiers  on  guard  to  repair  to  the 
Painted  Chamber,  where  the  Protector  would  meet  them  ; 
and  when  there  assembled,  were  paralysed  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  topic  which  they  had  ventured  to 
discuss,  was  one  on  which  no  discussion  could  be  toler- 
ated ;  that  an  engagement  to  this  effect  would  be  submit- 
ted to  each  member  for  signature,  and  that  no  one  who 
declined  to  sign  it  would  be  permitted  to  retain  his  seat ! 
And  yet,  this  "  purge,"  sweeping  as  it  may  seem,  was  not 
sufficient.  A  hundred  and  fifty  members  had  been  already 
disposed  of  at  a  blow.  But  even  the  remnant  was  too  un- 
compliant for  the  work  which  it  was  required  to  do  ;  and, 
on  the  22nd  January,  1655,  the  Protector  again  presentecl 
himself  to  his  lieges,—*'  I  have  troubled  you/    he  told-' 
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them  .it  the  close  of  a  lengthy  harangue,  "  with  a  long 
speech :  and  I  believe  it  may  not  have  the  same  resent- 
ment with  all  that  it  hath  with  some.  But  because  that 
is  unknown  to  me,  I  shall  leave  it  to  God: — and  conclude 
with  this  :  that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not 
for  the  profit  of  these  nations,  nor  for  common  and  public 

food,  for  you  to  continue  here  any  longer,  and  therefore 
do  declai-e  unto  you,  .that  I  do  dissolve  this  Parlia- 
ment!" 

Driven  thus  to  the  same  expedients  which  he  had  him- 
self so  often  denounced  in  his  ill-fated  sovereign,  Cromwell 
next  tried  the  experiment  of  ruling  without  a  Parliament. 
It  is  of  this  part  of  his  administration  that  his  panegy-* 
rists  speak  with  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration.  Mr. 
Macaulay,  who  is  peculiarly  sensitive  as  to  the  purity  of 
the  seats  of  justice,  and  who  lashes  with  even  more  than 
his  characteristic  vehemence  the  corruption  of  the  judi- 
cial bench  in  the  ill-starred  reign  of  James  XL,  is  eloquent 
in  his  commendation  of  its  justice  and  integrity  under  the 
Protectorate.  Property,  he  affirms,  was  secure  under  it ; 
even  the  cavalier,  who  refrained  from  disturbing  the  new 
settlement,  enjoyed  in  peace  whatever  the  civil  troubles 
had  left  him.  Above  all,  if  we  may  trust  his  assurance, 
"justice  was  administered  between  man  and  man  with  an 
exactness  and  purity  not  hitherto  known.''  How- diffe- 
rent M.  Guizot's  plain  statement  of  facts  from  these 
ambitious  but  vague  declamations  of  Mr.  Macaulay ! 

*'  Though  delivered  for  a  time  from  plots,  he  encountered  another 
kind  of  obstacle,  certainly  more  inconvenient,  if  not  more  formi- 
dable ;  he  had  to  overcome  attempts  at  legal  resistance.  A  mer- 
chant in  the  city,  named  Cony,  who  had  long  been  on  intimat(V 
terms  with  Cromwell,  refused  the  payment  of  certain  custom  dutie^ 
which,  he  said,  had  been  illegally  levied  :  as  they  had  been  iirposed 
in  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  the  Protector  which  had  not  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Parliament.  This  was  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1654;  on  the  6th,  Cony  was  summoned  before  the  Commisioners  of 
Customs  ;  and  on  the  16th  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  On  his  refusing  to  pay  either  the  fine  or  the 
duties,  Cromwell  sent  for  him,  *  reminded  him  of  the  old  kindness 
and  friendship  that  had  been  between  them,  and  said  that,  of  all 
men,  he  did  not  expect  this  opposion  from  him,  in  a  matter  that 
was  80  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth.'  Cony,  in  hiii 
turn,  reminded  the  Protector  of  their  old  principles,  and  recalled  to 
his  memory  his  own  expression  in  the  Long  Parliament — *  that  the 
subject  who  submits  to  an  illegal  impost  is  more  the  enemy  of  hi$i 
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country  than  the  tyrant  who  imposes  it.'  Cromwell  grew  angry, 
and  said,  *  I  have  a  will  as  stubborn  as  yours  is,  and  we  will  try 
which  of  the  two  will  be  master :'  and  Cony  was  sent  to  prison  on 
the  12th  of  December.  lie  claimed  his  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from 
the  Court  of  Upper  Bench  ;  and  retained  three  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  at  the  bar — Mayuard,  Twisdon,  and  Wadham  Windham — 
to  plead  his  cause.  They  did  so,  aud  Maynard  in  particular  is  said 
to  have  argued  the  case  with  such  vigour  that  Cromwell  took  the 
alarm  ;  the  argument  tended  to  nothing  less  than  the  absolute 
denial  of  the  legality  of  his  authority,  and  if  Cony  had  been  acquit- 
ted, in  virtue  of  the  same  principles,  refuse  to  pay  any  taxes  at  all. 
On  the  day  after  the  pleading,  Maynard  and  his  two  colleagoes 
were  sent  to  the  Tower,  on  the  charge  of  having  held  language 
destructive  to  the  existing  government.  This  was  an  extreme  mea- 
sure, but  proved  insufficient ;  Cony  did  not  give  up  his  point ;  he 
appeared  before  the  Court,  unsupported  by  Counsel,  and  defended 
himself  so  ably  that  Chief  Justice  Rolle,  feeling  embarrassed 
at  his  position,  and  not  knowing  how  to  cover  the  dishonour  of  the 
sentence  which  he  was  expected  to  pronounce,  deferred  judgment 
and  adjourned  the  case  till  the  next  terra,  leaving  Cromwell  ia 
anxious  suspense,  and  Cony  in  prison." — II.>  p.  138. 

One  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  worst  charges,  too,  against 
James,  and  that  on  which  he  dwells  with  most  stinging 
severity,  is  his  tampering  with  the  judges,  compelling 
them  by  fear,  or  seducing  them  by  more  disreputable 
influences,  to  yield  themselves  as  pliant  instruments  of  his 
arbitrary  and  vindictive  will.  But  he  cannot  find  a  word 
of  censure  for  the  similar  outrages  upon  justice  which 
disgraced  the  rule  of  his  adopted  hero,  Oliver.  Not  a 
word  for  the  dismissal  of  the  intrepid  RoUe,  who  refused  to 
try,  at  his  dictation,  Penruddock  and  the  Western  insur- 
gents ;  nor  for  the  appointment  of  the  more  manageable 
Glyn  in  his  stead.  Not  a  word  for  his  deprivation  of 
Thorpe  and  Newdegate  in  similar  circumstances ;  for  his 
coarse  and  angry  assault  upon  Hale,  when  he  ventured  to 
set  aside  a  packed  jury-list,  prepared  by  the  sheriflF,  under 
the  Protector^s  own  orders ;  nor  for  the  rude  but  expressive 
taunt  with  which  he  assailed  him,  "that  he  was  not  fit  to. 
be  a  judge."  Not  a  word,  in  fine,  for  the  contemptuous 
disregard  of  law,  privilege,  and  precedent,  with  which  he 
flung  aside  the  defence  which  the  judges  who  tried  Cony's 
case  set  up  from  Magna  Charta,  for  tneir  conduct  in  per- 
mitting his  counsel  the  freedom  of  defence  in  which  they 
indulged ;  "  Your  Magna  Charta,*'  said  he,  with  a  vulgar 
oath^  *'  shall  not  control  my  actions^  which  I  know  to  be 
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for  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth,  Who  mkde  you 
judges  ?  Have  you  any  authority  to  sit  there  but  what  I 
gave  you?'*  Heaven  preserve  our  generation  from  ** purity 
and  exactness*'  like  this,  '*in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice !" 

Meanwhile,  however,  Cromwell  had  been  advancing 
with  secret  and  cautious,  but  steady  steps,  towards  the 
great  object  Df  his  ambition — the  establishment  of  here- 
ditary royalty  in  his  family.  In  the  March  of  1654  he 
had  thrown  off  the  mask  as  far  as  to  establish,  in  the  form 
of  audience  accorded  to  ihQ  Dutch  embassadors,  a  cere- 
monial hardly  less  solemn  and  stately,  than  that  of  the 
great  model  of  kingly  etiquette,  Versailles — the  elevated 
platform  ;  the  triple  reverence  in  approaching  the  dais  and 
in  retiring  from  the  presence ;  the  formal  presentation  of 
visitors,  solicitous  of  "  the  honour  to  kiss  his  Highnesses 
hands/'  The  design  was  suspected  not  only  at  l^ome,  but 
in  almost  every  court  of  Europe,  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden,  in  a  most  characteristic  interview  with  the 
English  envoy,  Whitelock,  of  which  M,  Guizot  has  given 
a  very  curious  and  interesting  account  (II.  47 — 8),  openly 
ridiculed  Whitelock's  protestations  to  the  contrary.  **  Re- 
solve what  you  will,"  said  she,  with  her  own  abrupt 
energy,  "  I  believe  he  resolves  to  be  a  king!"  M.  de 
Bordeaux,  the  French  ambassador,  gave  repeated  intima- 
tions of  a  similar  import  to  his  court ;  and  a  still  more 
singular  suspicion  is  recited  by  M,  Guizot  from  a  con- 
temporary MS.  diary,  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Im- 
periale  at  Paris,  (from  1648  to  1657),  that  "  with  a  view 
to  secure  the  approbation  of  all  Christendom  to  his  pro- 
ject, he  had  actually  sent  two  English  Catholics  to  Rome, 
who  were  negociating  underhand  with  His  Holiness  on  his 
behalf,  and  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  that  by  giving 
his  consent  to  the  design,  he  would  assuredly  bring  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church  that  infinite  number  of  souls  who 
recognize  his  authority  !" 

Other  subordinate  schemes  of  ambition,  too,  were  pass- 
ing through  his  mind.  The  idea  of  an  alliance  with  the 
young  King  Charles  II.,  was  more  than  once  suggested  to 
him,  and  received  by  him  in  a  way  which  plainly  showed 
that  it  had  been  a  not  unfamiliar  thought  of  his  own.  And 
whatever  may  have  been  his  views  of  this  marriage,  certain 
it  is,  that  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  greatness  to  which 
he  was  secretly  aspiring,  by  seeking  tor  his  daughters 
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alliances  not  unsnited  to  the  rank  which  he  himself  hoped 
eventually  to  attain.  An  amusing  example  of  the  earnest- 
ness and  energy  with  which  he  pursued  this  object,  as  well 
as  of  the  ready  wit  and  decision  wliich  ever  marked  his 
character  in  private  as  in  public  life,  is  given  by  M. 
Guizot. 

"On  the  18tli  of  Xovember,  IG57,  his  daughter  Mary  married 
Lord  Faulconbridgo.  Frauces,  his  youngest  daughter,  had  at  oue 
time  seemed  destined  to  a  loftier  alliance  ;  liord  Broghill  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  marrying  her  to  Charles  II ,  and  affecting  bis 
restoration  on  these  terms  :  it  is  even  stated  that  Charles  had 
signified  his  willingness  to  accept  such  a  proposal,  and  that  Lady 
Dysart  (who.  according  to  some  authorities,  was  too  intimate  a 
friend  of  the  Protector)  liad  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Protectress, 
who  had  endeavoured,  unsuccessfully,  to  induce  her  husband  to 
con<;ent  to  the  match.  •  You  are  a  fool,'  said  Cromwell  to  his  wife; 
'  Charles  Stuart  can  never  forgive  me  his  father's  death,  and  if  he 
can,  he  is  unworthy  (»f  the  cmwn.*  Failing  the  King  of  England, 
it  was  proposed  that  the  Lady  Frances  sliouid  wed  a  French  prince, 
the  Duke  d'Enghicu,  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  ;  and  a 
sovereignty,  won  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  was  to  be  the  price 
of  this  alliance.  But  this  idea  also  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Crom* 
well  was  thinking  of  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  wealthy  gentleman 
of  Gloucestershire,  when  he  was  led  to  believe,  by  domestic  gossip, 
that  one  of  his  own  chaplains,  Mr.  Jeremy  White,  a  young  man  ot 
pleasing  manners,  and  *a  top  wit  of  his  court,*  was  secretly  pay- 
ing his  addresses  to  Lady  Frances,  who  was  far  from  discouraging 
his  attentions.  Entering  his  daughter's  room  suddenly  one  day, 
the  Protector  caught  White  on  his  knees,  kissing  the  lady's  band. 
*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?'  he  demanded.  'May  it  please 
jour  lligliness,'  replied  White,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  point- 
ing to  one  of  the  lady's  maids  who  happened  to  be  in  the  room,  *I 
have  a  long  time  courted  that  young  gentlewoman,  and  cannot 
prevail ;  I  was  tlierefore  humbly  praying  her  ladyship  to  intercede 
for  jno.*  *  How  now,  hussy  ! '  said  Cromwell,  to  tlie  young 
woman  ;  *  why  do  you  refuse  the  honour  Mr.  White  would  do  you? 
He  is  my  friend,  and  I  expect  you  should  treat  him  as  such.'  •  If 
Mr.  White  intends  me  that  honour,'  answered  the  woman,  with  a 
very  low  courtesy,  *  I  shall  not  be  against  him.'  •  Say'st  thou  so, 
my  lass  V  said  Cromwell ;  '  call  Qoodwin !  this  business  shall  be 
done  presently,  before  I  go  out  of  the  room.'  Goodwin,  the  chap- 
lain, arrived  ;  White  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  he  was  married 
on  the  spot  to  the  young  woman,  on  whom  Cromwell  bestowed  a 
fitting  portion.  A  short  time  afterward?",  on  the  11th  of  November, 
1657,  Lady  Frances  married  Robert  Rich,  grandson  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  heir  to  that  nobleman's  influence  and  estates.** 
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He  was  careful,  nevertheless,  not  to  allow  any  direct  ex- 
pression of  his  hopes  or  wishes  to  escape  him.     The  project 
was  moved  onwards  by  indirect  means,  and  through  the 
agency  of  unrecognized,  and  sometimes  of  obscure  hi^tru- 
ments.     No  man  ever  possessed,  in  a  higher  degree,  the 
power  of  acquiring  or  maintaining  personal  influence  over 
those  with  whom  he  came  into  connection.     He  knew  how 
to  accommodate  himself  to  every  temper,  and  to  every 
variety  of  character.     He  could  pray  with  the  pious,  and 
ruffle  with  the  roisterer.     He  could  shed  tears  with  a  sen- 
timental devotee,  and  clap  a  jolly  companion  on  the  back. 
He  was  equally  at  his  ease  conferring  on  some  high  point 
of    spirituality  with  a  popular  preacher,   and    smoking 
tobacco  with  a  troop  of  old  brethren  in  arras.     More  than 
one  of  his  contemporaries  and  friends  relate,  that,  when  he 
had  to  deal  with  vulgar  fanatics,  with  "  preachers  or  popular 
dreamers, ^^  he  would  send  for  them  to  his  private  apart- 
ments, "would  enter  with  them  into  the  terms  of  their 
old  equality,  shutting  the  door  and  making  them  sit  down 
covered  by  him/^     He  would  open  his  heart  to  them,  as 
to  old  and  true  friends.     To  them  he  would  profess  that  he 
**  would  rather  have  taken  a  shepherd\s  staff  than  the  pro- 
tectorship;''  he  would  assure  them,   *'that  he  was  only 
anxious  to  surrender  the  heavy  load  lying  upon  him.^'     He 
would  pray  with  them  ;  entertain  them  with  edifying  dis- 
courses, and  often  carry  his  pious  emotion  to  downright 
tears;  for  he  was  a  very  Job  Trotier,  when  weeping  was 
the  order  of  the  day.     If,  on  the  contrary,  he  wished  to 
deal  with  the  courtier  or  soldier  class,  he  would  as  readily 
throw  himself  into  their  peculiar  honour.     He  could  bend 
himself  to  the  lightest  familiarity.     He  would  cap  verses 
with  the  dilettante,  and  talk  of  deeds  of  arms  with  the  rough 
soldier.     He  would  call  for  pipes  and  tobacco  for  their  en- 
tertainment, and  would  even  occasionally  indulge  in  a  pipe 
to  keep  them  company.     In  all  this,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  main  object.     A  few  days  after  Jephson  had  for  the 
first  time  brought  forward,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in 
Cromwell's  last  parliament,  the  proposal  to  make  him  king, 
Cromwell  gently  reproved  him, and  expressed  his"  wonder 
what  he  could  mean  by  such  a  proposition;''  and  when 
Jephson  protested  that  he  "would  always  discharge  his 
conscience,  even  though  his  opinion  should  displease,"  he 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  telling  him  to  "  get-a-gone 
for  a  mad  fellow ;"  but  *'  it  soon  appeared,"  says  Ludlowj 
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who  relates  this  story,  *'  with  what  madness  he  was  pos- 
sessed ;  for  he  immediately^  ohtained  a  company  for  his 
son,  then  a  scholar  at  Oxford,  and  a  troop  of  horse  for 
himself!'' 

The  financial  embarrassments  caused  by  the  war  with 
Spain, — one  of  the  most  indefensible,  perhaps,  whether  on 
motives  of  justice  or  of  policy,  in  which  England  was  ever 

f)lunp:ed  by  her  rulers,  forced  upon  the  Protector  the  unpa- 
atable  expedient  of  calling  a  Parliament.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  he  hoped  at  the  same  time  to  make 
this  Parliament  the  instrument  of  his  grand  ambition ;  and 
no  pains  were  spared  on  his  own  part  and  that  of  his  agents 
to  ensure  the  election  of  members,  on  whose  pliancy  full 
reliance  might  be  placed.  The  efforts  of  James  to  effect  a 
similar  purpose,  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has  immortalized  in 
his  ehiborate  pages,  will  almost  appear  tame  beside  M. 
Guizot's  more  brief  and  sober  narrative  of  CromweU's  pro- 
ceedings. And  yet,  more  energetic  than  James,  Crom- 
well did  not  stop  with  the  elections.  He  never  liked  half 
measures;  and,  accordingly,  the  newly-elected  body  of 
members  was  subjected  to  a  **  purge,'*  even  before  their 
admission  to  sit  in  the  house. 

"  On  leaving  the  Painted  Chamber,  Cromwell  returned  to  White- 
hall, and  the  members  of  Parliament  proceeded  to  the  hall  in  which 
their  meetings  were  held.  At  the  doors  thej  were  met  by  guards 
who,  before  admitting  them,  required  oach  of  them  to  produce  hia 
certificate  of  admission.  Most  of  them  did  so  ;  but  others  had  no 
certificate,  and  were  not  allowed  to  enter.  Their  surprise  and 
indignation  woro  great.  What  was  the  certificate  thus  demanded  ? 
Hy  whom,  and  by  what  right,  was  it  granted  or  refused  ?  This 
was  soon  explained  ;  the  document  was  in  this  form  : — '  These  are 

to  certify   that is  returned  by  indenture  one  of  the 

Knights  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament,  for  the  Gountj  of 

•,  and  approved  by  his  Highnesses  Council.     (Signed) 


Nathaniel  Taylor,  Clerk  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Chancery. 
About  three  hundred  members  were  provided  with  the  certificate  ; 
a  hundred  and  two  had  not  received  it,  and  were  cousequ&ntlv  ex- 
cluded from  the  Parliament." 

The  Parliament  was  forced  to  submit,  notwithstanding  a 
protest  from  the  excluded  members,  not  only  to  this  arbi- 
trary mutilation,  but  also  to  many  other  indignities  and 
humiliations  from  its  despotic  master.  At  last  the  moment 
came  for  the  decisive  experiment.  By  slow  but  steady 
steps ;  by  alternate  checks  and  impulses ;  by  reserves  aad 
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confidences ;  by  hints  and  denials ;  the  mind  of  the  court, 
the  parliament,  the  army,  and  the  nation,  was  prepared  for 
the  proposal ;  and  on  the  31st  of  March,  1657,  Widdrington, 
the  speaker  of  the  hou^,  presented  to  His  Highness,  the 
long- projected  petition  in  eighteen  articles ;  the  chief  of 
which  were,  the  restoration  of  the  kmgship  and  of  a  second 
House  of  Parliament,  to  be  denominated  the  '*  Other 
House;"  a  new  franchise;  a  permanent  system  of  revenue, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  with  **  a 
provision  for  tender  consciences/' 

We  know  few  more  curiously  interesting  episodes  in  the 
history  of  intrigue  than  that  which  followed  this  memorable 
proposition; — the  coquetting  of  Cromwell  with  the  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  Parliament  with  Cromwell ;  the  skill  and 
dexterity  with  which  each  partj^  while  nominally  address- 
ing the  other,  yet  in  reality  spoke  to  the  nation  at  large  ; 
the  craft  with  which  the  Protector  intrigued  to  be  forced 
into  compliance,  and  the  awkward  and  ungracious  pride 
with  which  the  Parliament  shrank  from  forcing  its  favours 
on  his  acceptance;  the  manoeuvres  by  which  Cromwell 
tried  to  disarm  the  opposition,  or  silence  the  scruples  of 
the  uncompromising  republicans  to  whose  arms  he  had 
owed  all  his  greatness  ;  and  the  sturdy  yet  deeply-planned 
scheme  by  which  they  at  once  forced  him  to  abandon  his 
darling  project,  and,  at  the  same  time  deprived  him  of  the 
merit  of  the  sacrifice. 

In  no  part  of  the  narrative  has  M.  Guizot  been  more 
completely  successful ;  and  we  deeply  regret  that  the 
necessities  of  space  compel  us  to  close  it  abruptly,  and  to 
pass  over  many  details  on  which  we  had  designed  to  dwell. 
The  last  scenes  of  the  Protector's  wonderful  career  are 
sketched  with  great  power ;  nor  has  any  former  historian 
depicted  with  more  graphic  force  that  extraordinary  death- 
bed, the  strangest  phases  of  which  are  wisely  disguised 
under  Archbishop  Tillotson's  epigrammatic  phrase,  that 
**  religious  enthusiasm  gained  the  victory  over  hypocrisy." 

We  shall  only  add  our  confident  belief  that  M.  Guizot's 
calm  and  philosophical  estimate  of  the  character  of  Crom- 
well and  of  his  career,  will  do  much  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium of  historical  criticism,  in  so  far  as  it  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  affectation  or  fanaticism  of  the  Carlyle 
school.  In  his  pages,  Oliver  Cromwell  appears  once  more 
in  the  light  in  which  contemporary  history,  through  all 
the  smoke  and  glare  inseparable  from  every  picture  of 
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such  a  time,  lias  truly  represented  him— a  hero  in  intel- 
lect, in  practical  wisdom,  in  sac:acit\', — ^abovo  all,,  in  iron 
firmness  and  energy  of  will,— but  yet  in  motives,  in  pur- 
poses, in  mean  ambitions,  in  the  love  of  crooked  and  tor- 
tuous paths,  a  man,  with  all  the  passions  and  weaknesses 
of  his  kind.  That  he  was  capable  of  great  things ;  that  he 
actuallv  did  eflFect  great  things  ;  that  he  was  inftuenced  in 
the  main  by  a  sense  of  puolic  right;  that  his  general 
policy  was  directed  towards  what  he  believed  to  be  the  true 
niterests  of  his  country ;  all  this,  and  more,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  deny.  But  in  all  this,  according  to  M.  Guizot's 
view,  to  which  we  heartily  subscribe,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  objects  of  his  selfish  ambition.  By  a  strange  union  of 
qualities,  which  are  seldom  associated  together,  he  was  at 
once  impetuous  and  crafty,  adventurous  and  timid.  He 
never  could  "  go  straight  forward.*^  He  loved  to  ''plunge 
into  all  sorts  of  indirect,  and  even  contrary  paths*'  (II.  p. 
313.)  He  was  "  influenced  by  no  scruples  powerful  enough 
to  prevent  him,  when  occasion  required,  from  changing, 
his  conduct,  and  from  seeking  new  friends.*'  (II.  p.  277.) 
He  was  ready  to  ally  himself  with  any  instruments  where 
he  thought  he  could  use  them  for  his  own  purposes,  and 
equally  ready  to  fling  them  aside  when  that  purpose  was 
effected.  With  all  his  hatred  of  popery,  he  coquetted  with 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  in  order  to  attain  a  passing  advantage. 
The  apocryphal  tale  of  his  secret  negociation  with  the 
pope,  alluded  to  above,  shows  significantly  enough  what 
was  the  opinion  which  his  contemporaries  entertaiued  of 
his  duplicity.  And  we  should  not  do  justice  to  our  own 
feelings  if  we  did  not  add,  that,  in  our  eyes,  it  is  by- 
no  means  the  least  revolting  among  the  duplicities  which 
M.  Guizot^s  history  reveals,  that  he  was  ready  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  the  Catholic  party  in  Ireland,  (I.  p.  86.) 
and  to  secure  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ; 
although,  when  occasion  offered,  he  persecuted  them  with 
a  ferocity  for  which  their  long  history  of  sufferiug,  all 
bloody  as  it  is,  cannot  furnish  a  parallel. 
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L^^Translation  of  the  Dlvina  Commedia  of  Dante"  Alighieri.  By 
the  Rer.  E.  O'Donnell.  London,  Dublin,  and  Derby  :  Richardson 
and  Son. 

•The  "  Diyina  Commedia"  of  Dante  is  the  first  great 
poem  of  which  we  can  say  that  it  is  the  creation  of  the 
Catholic  mind.     In  the  Catholic  literature  of  the  middle 
Ages  it  occupied  the  position  which  the  Iliad  of  Homer 
held  with  respect  to  the  literature  of  Greece  in  the  pride 
of  its  ancient  glory.     Much  as  the  personal  feelings  and 
the  local  history  of  the  author,  of  his  beloved  Beatrice,  and 
of  Florence  itself  are  mixed  up  in  its  composition,   still  it 
easily  bears  the  palm  among  all  modern   poems  for  its 
grandeur  of  conception,  its  boldness  of  poetical  figure,  the 
richness  of  its  ornament,  and  above  all,  for  the  splendid 
sublimity  with  which  it  lays  open  to  our  eyes  the  mysteries 
of  another  world.      And  yet,  with  all  its  simplicity  and 
grandeur,  the  "Divina  Commedia*^  has  peculiar  difficul- 
ties of  its  own  which  stand  sadly  in  the  way  of  every  trans- 
lator.    The  continual  mixture  of  heathen  and  Christian 
philosophy,  the  utterly  incomprehensible  character  of  the 
description  which  he  gives  of  Astronomy  in  his  "Purga- 
tory'* and  "  Paradise,''    the  mysterious  allegories  with 
which  the  poem  is  interspersed  throughout,  the  author's 
continual  allusion  to  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  own 
day  in  brief  and  obscure  phraseology — all  contribute  to  pre- 
sent innumerable  difficulties  to  the  mind  and  pen  of  the 
translator,  as  Mr.  O'Donnell  very  justly  warns  us  by  way 
of  apology.     Not  that  we  think  an  apology  is  due  from  one 
like  Mr.   O'Donnell,  who  has  been  devoting  himself  for 
years  to  the  study  of  his  author,  and  has  left  untried  no 
means  of  ascertaining  that  author's  meaning,  and  of  illus- 
trating it  from  extraneous  sources.     We  have  lately  seen 
several  translations  of  Dante  ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  from  the  perusal  of  one  and  iiU  we  have  risen  up 
but  half  satisfied ;  and  perhaps  we  may  feel  obliged  to 
confess  after  all  that,  like  the  Iliad,  the  *'  Divina  Com- 
media" never  can   be   adequately  rendered   in   English. 
This,  however,  does  not  forbid  the  making  of  attempts  to 
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translate  the  immortal  poem  of  Dante,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  several  such  attempts  have  been  made,  with  great 
success,  quite  recently :  and  amon<y  the  rest,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  plead  for  Mr.  O'Uonnell  the  character  of  a  most 
careful  and  accurate  translator.  Yet  he  does  not  adhere 
80  closely  to  the  phrases  of  the  original  Italian  as  to  make 
his  book  unreadable  as  nn  English  volume.  He  has  hap- 
pily avoided  that  fault,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  is  so  com- 
mon in  Catholic  writers  of  the  present  day — (doubtless  the 
result  of  their  constant  study  of  books  of  devotion  or  dog- 
matical teaching  in  the  original) — the  fault  of  interlarding 
their  English  with  Latin  words  and  Latin  phraseology^ 
instead  of  adhering  to  that  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  element, 
which  happily  still  composes  the  **  better  half"  of  our 
language. 

We  should,  perhaps,  add  that  owing  to  the  sharp  and 
sometimes  indiscrimniating  censures  of  various  ecclesias- 
tical rulers,  with  which  the  Divina  Commedia  abounds,  it 
is  not  a  book  to  be  phiced  in  every  young  person's  hands 
without  a  guide.  This  guide  Mr.  0*Donnell  has  supplied 
in  the  shape  of  some  excellent  foot-notes,  illustrative  of 
historical  allusions  and  cotemporary  customs.  To^  each 
canto  also  he  has  subjoined  its  allegorical  signification  in 
a  few  plain  and  terse  lines,  just  sufficient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  realize  Dante's  religious  meaning,  which,  we  fear, 
is  sadly  obscure  to,  and  consequently  much  perverted  by, 
the  average  run  of  English  readers.  We  have,  therefore, 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  present  volume  to  our 
friends. 

II. — Lecture  on  Jesuitism,  Delivered  ia  the  New  Hall,  Leicester, 
May  3rd,  1854,  By  William  IIsnrt  Anderdon.  Leicester: 
Fieldwick. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice  lectures  delivered 
by  Mr.  Anderdon.  This  gentleman  has  an  evident  talent 
for  this  kind  of  public  speaking,  and  the  lecture  before  us 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  his  style ;  his  train  of  reasoning 
is  suggestive  and  interesting.  And  his  perfect  command 
of  his  subject,  of  his  language,  of  his  temper,  and  of  the 
attention  of  his  hearers;  the  keenness  of  every  point  that 
he  takes,  and  the  quiet  irony  that  runs  through  the  dis- 
course, cannot  fail  to  produce  a  strong  effect  upon  the 
mind. 
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III. — The  History  of  the  Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  Mother  of 
God.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  L*Abbe  Orsini,  by  tho 
Rev.  Patrick  Power.  London,  Dublin,  and  Derbj  :  Richardson 
and  Son,  1854. 

• 

We  have  read  and  recommended  with  pleasure  many 
excellent  works,  tendinp^  to  encourage  and  facilitate  devo- 
tions to  our  Blessed  Lady.  The  present  is  oh  a  new  plan ; 
it  is  a  rapid  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Devotion  itself, 
as  it  has  existed  in  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  showing,  in  the  first  place,  the  universality,  the 
fervour,  and  the  continuance  of  this  devotion  over  the 
whole  of  Christendom ;  in  the  second,  how  invariably  it 
has  been  connected  with  all  that  was  beautiful,  refined, 
and  good ;  lastly,  that  wherever  it  has  been  rejected,  it  has 
been  in  company  with  fundamental  doctrines.  The  Book 
concludes  with  a  short  justification  of  Catholic  veneration 
for  the  Mother  of  our  Redeemer :  in  which  the  chief 
novelty  is  the  multitude  of  the  quotations  which  the  author 
has  collected  from  amongst  the  most^  remarkable  of  our 
opponents,  in  justification  of  our  opinions;  showing  how 
strongly  great  minds  are  attracted  to  this  devotion,  even 
from  the  depths  of  error.  Perhaps  no  logic  could  have 
been  more  effectual  for  the  defence  of  the  cause  so  dear  to 
every  Catholic,  as  that  which  M.  TAbb^  Orsini  has  here 
adopted.  The  weight  of  the  popular  voice  is  recognized ; 
its  power  over  the  human  heart  is  amongst  the  traditions 
of  universal  humanity ;  the  consent  of  the  wise* and  good 
must  act  powerfully  upon  every  intellect  not  blinded  by 
pride.  The  difficulty  is  to  concentrate,  and  make  evident 
this  general  consent,  as  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  all  classes 
of  thinkers.  The  summary  of  history  which  can  effect 
this  must  be  brief,  graphic,  and  forcible ;  combining  broad 
generalization  with  something  of  the  interest  of  narrative. 
Such  a  summary,  we  think,  the  Abbe  Orsini  has  succeeded 
in  giving.  "  God  created  the  lily  as  an  ornament  to  the 
earth,  and  for  His  own  pleasure,*'  say  the  Hebrews, 
*'  True  religion,**  our  author  continues,  '^crushes  not  the 
arts,  which  are  the  flowers  of  intelligence ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  cultivates  them,  and,  with  a  maternal  affection,  directs 
their  tendency.** — p.  161. 

Volumes  might  be  written  to  illustrate  the  influence 
which  the  love  of  Mary  has  exercised  upon  the  intellect 
and  arts  of  Christendom.-  In  so  limited  a  space  only  a 
few  instances  could  be  touched  upon. 
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"  Music,'*  says  M.  Orsini,  *'  which,  according  to  the  expression  of 
an  ancient  writer,  had  produced  only  monsters,  became  of  itself 
simple  in  its  strains,  under  the  chaste  and  inspiring  look  of  the 

descendant  of  David In  the  west,  when  music, 

long  forgotten  by  nations  who  scarcely  had  taste  for  anything  save 
the  clash  of  lances,  awoke  suddenly  as  if  from  a  Ioujj;  sleep,  it  was 
under  the  auspices  of  Mary.  The  celebrated  canticle  to  the  Mother 
of  God,  the  Boga  Itodzica  of  St.  Adalbert,  succeeded  in  Poland,  to 
the  wild  chant  of  the  Waidclotes.  Tlie  cantadors  of  Guienne,  the 
troubadours  of  Provence,  the  minstrels  of  England  and  of  Neustria* 
essayed  their  iir.<»t  notes  in  honour  of  the  Blessed -Virgin.  In  the 
classical  land  of  Ilarmonia,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  Venetian 
gondolier  knew  no  other  ballad  than  the  Madnale,  a  hymn  to  Marj, 
and  the  ca7itadino  of  the  country  round  Naples  played  or  sung  no 
other  when  accompanying  his  guitar." — p.  16, 

Of  poets,  we  are  told  that  '*  it  was  a  pious  belief  in  the 
early  days  of  Christianity,  that  the  Blessed  Mother  of  the 
Redeemer  took  under  her  special  protection  those  whose 
verses  were  pure ;  she  was,  it  was  then  said,  *  bonorum 
poetarura  magistram.*  '* 

<*  In  Brittany,  where  the  Gallican  bards  survived  longer  than  in 
any  other  place,  the  canticles  to  the  Virgin  Mary  were  sabatituted 
without  a  perceptible  transition  for  the  terrible  and  mysterioufl 
chants  of  the  Druids.  Colloquial  ballads,  popular  odes  on  religious 
subjects,  were  the  foundation  of  the  national  music  of  the  people, 
who  seemed  to  awaken  with  hands  joined  and  on  bended  knees  to 
an  artistic  feeling.  Each  Breton  ballad  included  an  invocation  to 
the  Virgin,  a  pious  reflection,  or  a  beautiful  moral ;  for,  in  the 
Catholic  system  at  that  time,  everything  was  so  closely  linked  as 
to  iufuse  into  the  minds  of  the  people  a  high  tone  of  morality,  and 
to  give  them  a  taste  for  that  quiet  domestic  happiness  which  was 

within  their  reach 

The  Christmas  Carols,  those  joyous  tunes,  so  full  of  the  sweet 
remembrances  of  the  Virgin  of  Bethlehem — the  Christmas  carols  sung 
at  night  by  torch-light  across  the  country  whitened  with  snow,  or 
by  the  antique  mangers  ornamented  with  evergreens  and  December 
flowers,  liad  been  the  favourite  melodies  of  every  province  in 
France,  up  to  the  time  of  that  frightful  revolution  which  swept 
before  it  so  many  sweet  and  beautiful  practices  of  faith.  Our 
Church  hymns  have  impressed  music  with  a  noble  and  serene  cha- 
racter, wliich  fills  and  overpowers  the  soul,  and  plun^res  it  into 
iiid.iity.  The  Christmas  carols,  though  simple  in  their  arrange- 
ment, have  given  music  a  colouring  altogether  Arcadian.  It  is  the 
binl's  warbling  gaily  rising  towards  God,  to  celebrate  the  mysterjr 
of  j:)y  ;  it  is  tlie  woody  perfume  en^balming  the  altar  of  the  youth- 
ful Mother  of  our  Rodeoiuor.     The  sweet  and  rural  poetry  set  to 
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those  delightful  airs,  breathes  the  coolneds  of  the  grotre,  tfao  scent 
of  the  white  thorn,  the  sweetness  of  the  beehive,  and  the  bleating 
of  lambs.  It  is  the  music  of  the  people,  the  music  of  the  shepherds^ 
the  music  of  nature  itself.  In  the  Christmas  carols  Marj  is  alwats 
described  as  a  joung,  beautiful,  and  artless  virgin,  who  swathes  m 
poor  clothes  the  King  of  angels,  and  who  is  too  absorbed  in  joj  to 
bestow  a  thought  on  the  poverty  of  the  stable,  or  on  the  straw  ot 
the  cradle  ;  the  people,  who  were  iilured  to  privation  of  everj  kind, 
have  dwelt  not  on  the  indigence,  but  on  the  happibess  of  the 
Mother  of  Christ.  It  is  a  picture  of  Claude  Lorraine,  in  which 
every  figure  glows.  In  the  Stahat,  poetically  named  by  the  Italians 
H  pianto  di  Maria, — the  wailing  of  Mary  — we  do  not  find  the  joys 
of  the  nativity,  but  the  terrors  of  Golgotha.  It  is  an  agonizing 
chant,  throughout  which  pervades  deep,  gloomy  dejection,  mingled 
with  outpourings  which  pierce  the  soul  like  a  thousand  swords.  It 
is  the  poignant  recital  of  the  sufferings  of  a  mother,  who  beholds  a 
son,  loved  with  an  only  love,  expiring  before  her  eyes." — ^p.  165. 

'  Mary  had  her  part,  though  a  less  apparent  one,  in  archi- 
tecture, in  those  days  when 

"  The  poor  unpretending  workmen  made  their  tour  of  France,  offer- 
ing their  trowels  and  hammers  wherever  the  piety  of  the  faith  fid 
was  erecting  churches.  The  greater  number  demanded  no  wages  ; 
bread  and  some  vegetables  were  all  that  they  required,  and  for  a 
sleeping  place,  they  were  content  with  the  bare  ground.  During 
two  centuries,  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  seen  winding  their 
way,   at  different  times,   to   the  cathedral  of  Strasburg,  which 

Werner,  the  bishop,  dedicated  to  Mary 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  sacred  walls,  slept,  too,  the  innumerable 
workmen  who  attended  them.  From  age  to  age,  the  Church  prayed 
for  and  blessed  them,  in  their  plain  and  unpretending  stone  graves. 
And  this  was  a  recompense  worthy  the  ambition  of  spiritual  men, 
Who  rated  life  at  itjs  just  value.** — p.  186. 

Sculpture  received  a  new  impulse  from  this  devo- 
tion. 

"  Sculpture  is  under  many  obligations  to  Mary.  Greece  has 
statues  in  a  sitting,  erect,  and  reclining  posture ;  but  it  could  not 
represent  the  divine,  suppliant  posture  of  our  Lady  of  Dolours  ;  it 
had  not  placed  innocence  and  purity  on  the  knees  before  God ;  the 
Bacchantes,  or  the  ancient  Silenus,  had  almost  exclusive  possession 
of  its  beautiful  creations  of  marble.  Mary,  beariog  the  infant 
Jesus  in  her  arms,  revealed,  both  to  art  and  to  society,  the  religion 
of  maternity,  and  opened  to  sculpture  a  career  of  moral  subjects 
hitherto  unknown." — p.  184. 

How  impossible  would  it  be  to  tell  the  heights  to^  which 
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painting  has  attained  in  the  attempt  to  delineate  the  glories 
of  Mary,  whether  as  Virgin,  as  Mother,  or  as  Queen.  We 
admit  that  this  is  the  flowery  and  imaginative  portion  of 
the  argument,  which  all  minds  cannot  well  appreciate,  and 
to  which,  therefore,  we  have,  perhaps,  given  undue  promi- 
nence ;  that  which  follows  is  more  important,  and  might 
receive  great  amplification.  It  consists  in  showing  how 
completely  this  devotion  is  interwoven  in  the  whole  Catho- 
lic theory,  and  how  invariably  where  it  has  been  rejected, 
other  doctrines  one  after  the  other  have  been  given  up. 
How  rightly,  therefore,  and  how  fervently  should  we 
enforce  and  practise  the  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  Our 
Lord,  and  of  '*  His  brethren.*' 

IV, — Probable  Origin  of  the  American  Indians^  with  particular  reference 
to  that  of  the  Caribs,  A  paper  read  before  the  Ethnological 
Society,  the  15th  of  March,  1854,  by  James  Kennedy,  Esq.,  L.L  B. 
Late  iier  Britannic  Majesty's  judge  in  the  Mixed  Court  at 
Ilavanna.    London  :  Lumley,  1854. 

Mr«  Kennedy  has  had  peculiar  advantages  for  prosecu- 
ting the  study  to  which  he  has  given  so  much  of  his  atten- 
tion. He  has  been  long  a  resident  abroad^  a  traveller, 
accustomed  to  bring  the  results  of  his  own  observations  to 
bear  upon  his  extensive  acquired  information;  and  his 
remarks  upon  the  interesting  subject  he  has  undertaken  to 
investigate  will  be  found  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
curious,  and  of  the  learned  reader. 

V. — Catholic' Tracts  oftJie  Society  of  St,  Vincent  de  Paul,  From  the 
French.  £y  Episcopal  Authority.  Published  for  the  Council  of 
Direction  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  London,  Dubliiiy 
and  Derby  :  Richardson  and  Son. 

The  present  is  emphatically  the  age  of  cheap  literature. 
We  had  almost  said  of  cheap  **  books/'  but  really  it  is  our 
firm  belief  that  while  "books^"  are  bought,  it  is  cheap 
and  popular  magazines  that  are  read,  and  that  serials  are 
rapidly  gaining  the  day,  and  continually  increasing  their 
sphere  of  usefulness.  The  sects  of  Protestantism,  aU  more 
or  less  opposed  to  us,  are  sharp  enough  to  see  this  fact,  and 
to  act  accordingly.  They  are  "  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light/'  and  they  show  their  wisdom  in 
their  deeds.  We  suppose  that  the  Catholic  world  in 
general  has  no  conception  of  the  indefatigable  energy  and 
mdustry  which  is  brought  to  bear  against  our  holy  £uth  by 
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the  light  literature  of  this  country.  What  the  amount  of 
it  must  be  is  a  calculation  which  can  scarcely  be  made 
fcom  the  existing  data.  One  fact,  however,  we  will  men- 
tion ;  and  that  is  that  the  **  Religious  Tract  Society,*' 
which  is  patronised  by  the  ^^evangelicar*  section  of  the 
Established  Church  and  the  less  violent  parties  of  dissen- 
ters, professes  in  its  published  report  to  have  circulated 
during  the  course  of  last  year,  no  less  than  150,000  tracts, 
besides  larger  publications :  and  it  is  well  known  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  these  tracts  are  controversial,  and  that 
their  chief  object  of  attack  is  Popery. 

It  is  clear  that  the  movements  of  the  enemy  must  be 
met  upon  their  own  ground,  if  they  are  to  be  met  at  all. 
A  cheap  popular  literature  is  probably,  if  we  analyse  it,  a 
Protestant  creation  ;  but  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  on 
that  account  to  neglect  to  make  use  of  a  weapon  which 
our  antagonists  know  how  to  wield  with  such  effect. 

Now,  although  several  very  praiseworthy  efforts  have 
been  made  in  several  quarters  to  provide  a  series  of  cheap 
Catholic  tracts  to  counteract  the  above-mentioned  evil, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Catholics,  as  a  body,  secure  in  their 
position  upon  the  rock  of  infallible  truth,  do  sadly  forget 
the  great  necessity  which  lies  upon  them,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  their  poorer  brethren  in-  this  respect.  The 
**  Clifton  Tracts,  brought  out,  as  they  have  been,  under 
able  editors,  and  great  as  the  credit  which  they  reflect 
upon  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  at  Clifton, 
still  shoot  above  the  heads  of  the  common  herd;  and 
therefore,  while  they  do  great  and  extensive  good  among 
thoughtful  shopkeepers  and  clear,  strong-headed,  argu- 
ment-loving^ mechanics,  and  among  a  class  considerably 
above  them  in  position,  fail  to  meet  the  great  want  of  the 
age — food  for  the  poor  man's  soul  and  mind. 

Now  in  France  this  same  society  has  for  some  time  past 
been  engaged  in  a  laudable  endeavour  to  spread  among 
the  masses  a  cheap  and  humble  literature  based  on  sound 
Catholic  principles,  and  inculcating  every  duty  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Catholic  Faith.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
reproduce  in  an  English  form  a  part  of  the  Tracts  which 
the  Society  has  published  in  France  with  such  success : 
and  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  at 
Belfast  has  taken  the  effort  under  its  especial  care  and 
protection.  It  has  brought  out  seven  little  monthly  tracts, 
at  the  low  price  of  one  halfpenny  apiece,  and  will  distribute 
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them  in  packets  at  2s.  6d.  a  hundred.  This  is  as  it  shotild 
be.  This  is  taking  the  right  position.  This  is  meeting 
the  enemy  on  his  own  ground.  The  step  is  one  which 
needs  only  the  warm  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Catho^ 
lie  bod^,  throughout  England  and  Wales.  The  subjects 
chosen  in  the  seven  tracts  which  we  have  already  seen  are 
most  happy,  as  embracing  a  wide  sphere  of  dogmatical 
statement  and  devout  reflections ;  and  we  are  particularly 
pleased  to  see  a  few  hymns,  good  anecdotes,  and  useful 
papers  of  advice,  interspersed  with  graver  matters  in  such 
a  way  as  is  sure  to  make  the  tracts  favourites  with  our 
lower  orders.  Among  the  subjects  to  which  we  could  call 
attention  as  being  more  particularly  well  written,  are- 
"  The  Sign  of  the  Cross,''  ''  The  Pope,''  "  The  Rosaiy/' 
the  "  Month  of  Mary,"  ''  Ill-gotten  Goods,"  "  St.  Gene- 
vieve,"  '*  Who  Invented  Confession  ?"  and  *'  What  a  poor 
Priest  was  able  to  accomplish." 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  series  of 
Tracts  for  another  reason :  though  controversial  in  one 
sense,  it  is  not  so  in  another.  It  does  not  consist  of  angry 
and  offensive  attacks  on  the  religion  of  our  neighbours.  It 
teaches  Cntholicity  ;  it  does  not  merely  abuse  and  revile 
Protestantism  and  Protestants.  The  writers  indite  their 
papers  as  Christians  and  as  gentlemen;  and  to  judge  from 
the  first  seven  numbers  which  have  appeared.  Catholics' 
will  never  have  cause  to  feel  ashamed  of  the  Tracts  in  which 
their  religion  is  set  forth  by  the  Society  of  St,  Vincent  de. 
Paul. 

YI. —  The  Bible  in  the  Middle  Ages:  with  Remarks  on  the  Libraries^. 
Schools,  aud  Social  and  Religious  aspects  of  Mediaeval  Europe. 
Bj  Leicester  Ambrose  BucKiKonAM.  London:  T.  G.  Kewby, 
1853. 

This  is  a  wide  field  of  enquiry  to  be  treated  of  in  one 
small  volume.  In  fact^  the  subject  is  inexhaustible ;  and 
every  writer  according  to  his  reading  and  his  turn  of  mind. 
may  bring  forward  new  facts  without  danger  of  irksome 
repetjtion.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  given  to  the  world  a 
very  interesting  book,  most  pleasingly  written,  and  con- 
taining many  illustrations  of  the  spirit  of  the  Church  in' 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  her  power  over  the  society  she  had 
to  rule  and  to  save ;  a  subject  of  unfailing  interest,  and  in 
every  point  of  view  instructive.  The  book  is  divided  into: 
four  sections.    The  first  and  the  third  are  upon  "  The. 
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Bible  in  the  Middle  Affcs/'  atid  upon  "  Books,  Librarici, 
and  Schools  in  the  Middle  Ages;*'  the  second  chapter, 
upon  *'  Monastic  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages/'  is  particularly 
delightful,  inclining  us  to  exclaim  with  Vincent  of  Beau^- 
vais,  that  monks  were  "glorious  men,  rich  in  virtue,  stu- 
dious of  beauty,  living  at  peace  in  their  domains,  and  ob- 
taining reverence  in  the  generations  of  their  nation/'  The 
fourth  chapter,  upon  "  The  Church  and  the  People  in  the 
Middle  Ages/'  we  like  least.  AH  writers  on  this  exciting 
glorious  period  of  the  world's  history  are  sure  to  be  carried 
away  by  their  enthusiasm,  and  thus  impeach  their  judg« 
ment.  Our  author  is  no  exception.  Amongst  many 
sound  reflections  he  has  some  upon  war,  which  cannot  be 
defended  for  a  moment.  He  praises  the  generals  of  the 
middle  ages,  that  "they  did  not,  as  in  modern  engage- 
ments, retreat  from  the  peril  in  which  they  had  placed 
their  soldiers,  and  watch  the  progress  of  the  fight  from  an 
adjacent  eminence,  secure  from  personal  danger.^*  The 
"general  fighting  on  foot,  that  his  followers  might  see  that 
he  had  placed  flight  beyond  his  reach,  and  was  resolved  to 
conquer  or  die," — "  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  leaping  from 
his  galley,  that  he  might  strike  the  first  blow  in  battle,"—. 
this  is  his  idea.  There  is  no  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
in  praising  these  instances  as  characteristics  of  the  Leader 
to  whom  men  intrust  the  care  of  a  great  cause.  We  might 
give  other  instances  of  such  partial  and  mistaken  judg- 
ments, but  we  refrain  from  doing  so,  for  they  are  but  ex- 
ceptions in  the  work,  slight  blemishes  upon  its  general 
tenor  of  learning,  clear  logic,  and  pious  thought.  We 
must  add,  that  the  appendix  contains  some  curious  statis- 
tical information. 

VII. — The  Catholic  Biography^  or  Lives  of  many  Persons  eminent  for 
Sanctity  in  various  States  of  Life^ — London,  Dublin,  and  Derbj, 
Richardson  and  Son. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  are  at  all  called  upon  to  enter 
here  into  a  formal  discussion  upon  the  value  and  advan- 
tages of  biographical  works  in  general ;  much  less  upon 
the  necessity,  or  at  least  the  great  utility  of  such  works 
to  CathoUcs,  if  they  desire,  in  any  degree,  to  realize  the 
high  standard  of  Christian  excellence  which  is  set  before 
them  in  every  state  of  life  to  which  they  may  be  called. 
It  is  an  old  and  trite  observation  that  precept  does  not; 
teach  by  half  so  well  as  example,  and  that  no  motive  to 
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advancement  in  the  higher  stages  of  the  Christian  life  can 
be  placed  before  persons,  equally  persuasive  with  the  aTf^H' 
ments  to  be  learned  from  the  siffht  of  what  others,  perhaps 
equally  weak  and  frail  as  ourselves,  have  been  enabled  to 

Sjrfbrm  by  the  all-powerful  grace  of  God,  The  "  Catholic 
ioffraphy^'  is  an  attempt  to  set  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Catholic  public  certain  examples  of  practical  excellence, 
which  have  appeared  in  these  latter  days  upon  the  stage 
of  Christian  life ;  and  we  can  safely  recommend  it  to  the 
attentive  perusal  of  our  Catholic  friends,  and  especially  of 
the  young.  The  narratives  contained  in  this  volume,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  are  taken  from  every  state  and 
condition  of  life :  we  have  here  set  before  us  the  religious 
inmates  of  both  monasteries  and  convents ;  we  have  the 
lives  of  gentlemen,  tradesmen,  merchants,  lawyers^  widows 
and  matrons  ;  and  we  scarcely  know  which  to  smgle  out 
as  the  most  edifying  to  the  devout  reader.  To  the  end  of 
the  volume  are  subjoined  a  few  pages  discussing  *'  the 
means  of  perfection,  and  the  interior  life,'*  by  Surin, — 
pages  which  give  us  a  key  to  the  entire  volume,  as  furnish- 
ing us  with  the  rule,  in  accordance  with  which,  each  fol- 
lower of  Christ,  whose  biography  is  ^iven  here,  was  careful 
to  shape  his  or  her  spiritual  life.  The  "  biographies"  are 
each  of  them  told  in  a  simple  and  homely  style,  in  just 
such  a  way,  we  think,  as  will  serve  to  make  them  great 
favourites  with  thinking  persons  of  the  middle  classes. 
We  feel  sure  that  with  these  persons, — scarcely  able  as 
they  are  to  appreciate  the  weight  of  abstract  arguments, 
or  to  follow  out  the  deductions  of  reasonin^,-^tne  plain 
practical  method  of  teaching  by  example  will  be  the  most 
cogent  argument,  after  all,  in  favour  of  leading  a  devout 
and  holy  life,  according  to  their  state ;  and  we  shall  be 
much  mistaken  if  the  practical,  historical,  matter  of /act 
pages  of  this  little  work,  will  not  be  found  to  bear  fruit  in 
due  season,  and  to  be  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  souls  to 
the  one  true  Faith,  which  can  nourish  and  rear  Saints. 

VIII. — The  Life  of  St.  Francis  ofAssid,  voL  II.  London,  DaUin,  and 
Derby ;  Richardson  and  Son,  1854. 

This  volume  concludes  the  wonderful  life  of  this  seraphic 
and  most  g'oiious  Saint.  Particular  care  seems  to  nave 
been  bestowed  upon  this  Life,  and  the  notes  by  which  it  is 
enriched  are  full  of  learning  and  piety.    The  book  is  a  tresr 
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Bure  of  edification,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended for  the  reading  of  all  Christians. 

IX. — The  Odes  of  Horace;  translated  into  Unrhjmed  Metre?,  with 
Introductions  and  Notes.  Bj  F.  W.  Newman,  Professor  of  Latin, 
Universitj  College,  London.     London  :  Chapman,  1853. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  complete  scholar :  and  we  think 
that  its  value  will  be  appreciated  by  scholars  chiefly,  rather 
than  by  the  **  unlearned  English  reader,'*  for  whom  the 
author  has  intended  it.  ^  Those  who  know  the  Odes  of 
Horace  in  the  original  will  feel  pleasure  in  observing  the 
learning  and  ingenuitv  which  the  translator  has  brought 
to  bear  upon  difficulties,  in  our  opinion  insuperable. 
Such  readers  as  these  will  appreciate  the  skill  with  which 
Mr.  Newman  has  laboured  to  render  the  Latin  language, 
literally,  hodihj,  as  it  were,  into  ours,  so  different  as  it  is 
in  spirit  and  construction.  A  scholar  would  also  do  jus- 
tice to  the  treatise  upon  the  Latin  and  English  metres, 
which  Mr.  Newman  has  prefixed  to  the  work,  and  to  the 
valuable  notes  with  which  he  has  enriched  it.  But  the 
unlearned  reader  will  require,  as  the  result  of  all  this  skill 
and  trouble,  poems  such  as  a  poet  might  have  written ; 
easy,  harmonious,  readable, — and  we  do  not  think  this 
result  has  been  attained. 

Setting  aside  all  theories  as  to  the  duties  of  a  translator 
in  general,  or  the  difficulties  of  his  task  in  this  instance, 
these  little  poems,  as  they  stand,  are  crabbed,  ungraceful, 
and  obscure ;  faithful  they  certainly  are,  but  the  subtle 
beauties  of  Horace  have  evaporated.  We  are  sadly  afraid 
we  might  deserve  Mr.  Newman's  indignant  charge  against 
the  English  public, — of  finding  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
more  amusing. 
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